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NEW-YE^vrtS'  Days  aro  iU  mile- 
stones on  the  joiiTDey  of  life. 
WTiat  a  weary  journey  it  would  be 
without  those  milestones!  Tim 
traveller  over  the  wasttj  of  time 
would  be  like  o  mariner  ou  a  t Kick- 
less  sea  witliout  rudder  or  compass 
—a  CAstaway !  Jnnt  ima^ne  luaa- 
kiiid  withrmt  a  caleudar — seasons 
Iblloft'ing  scasoiis,  and  years  gliding 
mto  years  without  a  rcsting-pkcy 
from  which  to  look  baek  ui^on  the 
past^  and  forwanl  into  tho  future. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  realise 
tliis  except  upon  some  desert  journey, 
where  there  am  no  landnmrks  to 
tell  us  how  far  wo  liaTo  tiaTellotI, 
and  how  many  weary  milca  yet  lie 
beyond.    Jle  who  has  travelled  such 
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a  road  con  tell  how  long  the  miles 
appear,  how  heavily  the  time  hangs ; 
how  weary  become  the  feet!  As 
you  trudge  onward,  seeing  nothing 
to  give  you  assurance  that  you  are 
nearing  the  goal,  your  heart  sinks 
for  want  of  hope.  You  do  not  know 
how  fer  you  have  come;  you  can- 
not guess  how  far  you  have  yet  to 
go.  Oh !  for  a  stone  or  post  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  accomplished 
some  definite  portion  ot  your  journey, 
if  it  be  only  one  single  mile;  for 
then  you  know  the  extent  of  your 
toil.  At  such  landmarks  you  sit 
you  down,  as  on  an  oasis,  and  bathe 
your  wayworn  feet,  and  dry  your 
tears,  and  rise  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened for  the  next  stage  on  your 
journey.  How  infinite  is  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  in  adapting  times  and 
seasons  to  man's  estate  and  condi- 
tion I  Let  us  suppose  a  sudden 
change,  and  that  the  earth  occupied 
two  years  in  revolving  round  the  sun 
— that  the  four  seasons  were  doubled 
in  length.  How  the  tedium  of 
opening  spring  would  provoke  us ! 
how  the  glory  of  summer  would  jmll 
upon  us !  how  the  lingering  promise 
of  autumn  would  make  the  heart 
sick!  and  how  terrible  would  be 
the  dread  of  the  coming  winter! 
But  to  realize  this  more  forcibly, 
let  us  imagine  a  day  of  forty-eight 
hours— twenty-four  hours  of  day, 
and  the  same  niunber  of  night.  As 
it  is,  many  of  us  talk  of  killing 
Time.  But  in  such  a  case,  would 
not  all  mankind  be  in  league  to  put 
an  end  to  him  once  and  for  ever? 
So  intolerable  does  the  bare  idea 
of  such  an  arrangement  appear, 
that  the  order  of  things  in  the  in- 
habited regions  near  the  poles  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  defect  in 
the  Great  Scheme.  These  regions 
are  apt  to  give  us  the  idea  of  out- 
houses attached  to  the  Great  Build- 
ing which  were  never  intended  to 
be  inhabited  except  by  reindeer  and 
bears.  Tell  a  fashionable  cockney 
of  a  place  where  they  never  draw 
down  the  blinds  and  light  the  lamps 
for  five  months  and  he  will  feint. 
Perhaps  the  seven  months  when  the 
blinds  are  permanently  drawn  down, 
and  the  lamps  are  always  burning, 
would  suit  him  better ;  but  he  would 
get  tired  even  of  that.    The  fool's 


paradise  of  eternal  night-revels  would 
be  a  pandemonium.  Nature  has  set 
ns  an  example  in  the  ordeiing  of 
seasons,  and  the  marking  of  time, 
which  we  have  followed  in  our  own 
small  way  by  instituting  minor  sub- 
divisions. It  may  be  said,  God 
made  years  and  days,  and  man  made 
hours  and  minutes  and  seconds. 
It  is  well  that  the  plan  has  been 
thus  artificially  extended,  for  we 
stand  in  need  of  the  most  frequent 
reminders  of  the  flight  of  time. 
Without  these  bells  of  warning, 
clashing  for  ever  around  ns,  the 
sands  of  life  would  steal  away  like  a 
thief,  robbing  us  of  many  whole- 
some seasons  of  thought  and  sober 
reflection.  But  we  take  small  note 
of  these  minor  warnings.  Carpe 
diem  is  a  maxim  little  heeded.  A 
miserly  maxim.  As  if  a  day  were 
of  any  account!  A  youth  with 
many  years  in  store  for  him  throws 
away  a  day  as  a  rich  man  throws 
away  a  guinea.  '  There  are  plenty 
mora.  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and 
my  purse  will  fill  with  days  as  fast 
as  it  is  emptied.'  Weeks !  what  do 
they  mark  out  a  brief  period  in  our 
course  of  toil  or  pleasure  ?  Months ! 
Bo  we  not  sometimes  forget  whether 
it  is  August  or  September  ?  Tears ! 
But  here  we  pause.  Days,  weeks, 
months,  may  preach  to  us  in  vain, 
but  years  will  make  us  hold  and 
listen  —  especially  when  we  have 
turned  thirty.  Before  that  age  most 
young  men  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  growing  older.  They 
hear  their  seniors  prate  of  their  age 
and  experience,  and  they  envy  age 
and  experience  as,  at  another  period 
of  their  existence,  they  envied 
whiskers  and  tail-coats.  But  when 
thirty  years  are  passed,  and  the 
figures  are  rapidly  leading  on  to 
twoscoro,  a  man  becomes  as  unwill- 
ing—ay,  as  unwilling  as  any  wo- 
man— to  confess  that  he  is  as  old 
as  he  really  is.  He  would  like  to 
bethought  younger— he  would  like 
to  be  younger. 

This  is  about  the  time  of  life  when 
men  begin  to  exclaim 

*  Ebeu  fugaces  antii  labuntur  I' 

It  has  been  but  a  line  from  Horace 
hitherto,  something  to  scan,  some- 
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thing  to  quote  to  show  off  your 
Latiiiity.     But  now  it  is  a  stern, 
inexorable  voioe,  challenging  you  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  year.    You 
have  serious   thoughts  now;    you 
are  wise  now — ^now  that  half  of  your 
three  score  is  gone.      Why  were 
you  not  serious,  why  were  you  not 
wise  before,  when  you  were  one- 
and-twenty,  entering  upon  manhood 
and  life,  ten   years  ago?     Tool, 
fool,   fool!     If    I   had   had   such 
thoughts  then  as  I  have  now,  what 
might  I  not  have  accomplished  ere 
this?'     Well,  it  is  no  use  biting 
your  lips,  and  stamping  your  foot 
It  is  a  true  and  wholesome  proverb 
which  says  you  cannot  put  an  old 
head  upon  young  shoulders.    There 
is  no  fitness  in  the  thing :  man  must 
have  time  to  develop  his  head,  as  a 
cabbage  must  have  time  to  develop 
its  heart.    I  for  one  do  not  beheve 
in  William  Pitt,  prime  minister  at 
twenly-three.    He  might  have  been 
as  learned  as  Bacon,  but  what  could 
he  have  known  of  the  philosophy  of 
life?     How  could  he  have  Known 
that  which  he  never  saw  ?    Solomon 
was  not  wise  because  he  read  books. 
According  to  my  experience  of 
life  derived  from  observation,  and 
the  perusal  with  the  keenest  interest 
of  many  biographies,    'thirty'   is 
the  golden  number  in  the  years  of  a 
man's  life.    This  is  the  middle  mile- 
stone ux>on  which  he  rests  to  survey 
the   past     and    contemplate    the 
futura    Woe  to  him  who  does  not 
rest  and  think  now !  for  at  this  time 
the  mind  is  more  candid  and  the 
heart  more  open  to  the  touch  of 
truth  and  tenderness  than  it  ever 
will  be  again,  until,  perhaps,  the 
day  when  there  is  no  hope  left.    If 
you  look  around  in  your  society,  and 
mark  the  men  who  have  passed  the 
Rubicon  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  still 
retaining  health  and  strength,  you 
will  find  that  the fugaces  anni  trouble 
them  littla    Men  at  this  age  think 
less  of  death  than  youths  of  half 
their  years.     They  seem  to   look 
upon  &e  midway  of  their  age  as  the 
crisis  of  a  disease,  and  that  when 
they  have  passed  this  bridge  they 
have  got  over  the  worst.    I  remem- 
ber, when  I  first  began  to  think 
seriously  of  the  fleeting  years,  ask* 
ing  a  boisterous  old  gentleman  if 


the  thought  of  his  narrowing  span 
ever  troubled  him.  I  can  re«dl  our 
brief  colloquy  word  for  word. 

'  Ever  trouble  me !  not  in  the 
least ;  not  half  so  much  as  when  I 
was  your  age.' 

'  But,'  I  said, '  does  it  never  occur 
to  you  that  your  time  is  getting 
very  short,  and  that  you  must  go 
some  day  soon  ?' 

'Not  at  all,'  he  said ; '  I  am  strong 
and  hearty,  and  I  feel  to  have  just  as 
good  a  prospect  of  life  as  ever  I  had. 
When  I  wafl  tweniy  I  thought  I 
should  die  before  I  came  of  age. 
Now  I  am  sixty-three,  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  live  to  be  a 
hundred.' 

I  know  my  friend  well,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  hold  him  up  as  an 
awful  example,  for  that  would  be  to 
mistake  his  case  altogether.  He  is 
not  a  man  hardened  in  sin,  but  a 
man  hardened  in  years.  He  has  got 
used  to  living,  and  thinks  he  will 
live  on  indefinitely  just  the  same,  as 
a  man  used  to  wealth  thinks  he  will 
always  have  turtle  and  champagne 
for  dinner.  I  don't  say  that  this  is  not 
a  comfortable  state  of  feeling  to  arrive 
at,  so  as  you  carry  with  you  a  pure 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience ;  but  I 
think  you  miss  the  lesson  which 
chasteneth  a  man  to  most  profit,  and 
teacheth  him  most  fully  the  philo- 
sophy of  life,  if  you  escape  over  the 
bridge  6i  mid-hfe  without  passing 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  serious  thoughte.    . 

Age  does  not  alone  blanch  the 
hair  and  wrinkle  the  cheek.  I  will 
not  say  it  hardens  the  heart,  but  it 
dulls  the  feelings  and  blunts  the 
sensibilities.  Neither  very  young 
nor  very  old  people  feel  the  loss  of 
friends  so  keenly  as  do  persons  of 
middle  age.  The  young  are  too 
buoyant  of  spirit  to  be  deeply 
touched  by  grief :  the  old  have  stood 
by  many  graves.  At  thirty  you 
feel  the  loss  of  friends  and  com- 
panions keenly.  You  set  out  with 
them  on  the  journey,  full  of  strength, 
and  life,  and  hope;  and  now  they 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  one  by 
one, — those  you  loved  best  perhaps 
— and  you  are  alone  with  strangers. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  could 
not  have  imagped  life  tolerable 
without  those  Mends  of  your  heart ; 
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but  what  havo  yon  done  when  they 
8a,nk  beside  you  on  the  road,  but 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  said, 
*  Poor  fellow !'  dropping  a  single 
tear,  and  passing  on.  There  is  a 
bitter  but  profitable  reflection  in 
this.  A  man  of  great  mark,  much 
esteemed,  and  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  circle  in  which  he  moves, 
sinks  into  an  untimely  grave.  Just 
for  the  moment  there  is  a  hush  among 
those  who  knew  him ;  a  few  tears 
are  shed,  a  few  grave  looks  are 
interchanged ;  but  to-morrow  brings 
dij  eyes  and  cheerful  fietces,  and  his 
friends  eat  and  drink  and  make 
merry  before  the  week  is  out    The 

Eersons  who  do  this  are  not  more 
eartless  than  the  rest  of  their  kind. 
It  is  a  failing  common  to  humanity. 
It  is  hard  to  grieve  enough.  Often 
and  often  I  have  caught  myself 
laughing  and  making  merry  when  I 
felt  that  I  had  yet  a  heavy  debt  of 
tears  to  imy  to  a  dead  friend.  So  it 
will  be  with  you.  You  will  die,  and 
the  friends  who  now  '  grapple  you 
to  their  souls  with  hooks  of  steel ' 
will  be  gay  of  heart  with  the  next 
sun.  There  are  some  who  ridicule 
the  conventional  ensigns  of  grief, 
'the  trappings  and  the  suits  of 
woe.*  They  are  wrong.  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  poor  weak 
humanity  can  give  permanence  to 
its  sorrow.  Let  us  show  it  on  our 
hats,  if  we  cannot  in  our  hearts, 
that  we  are  grieving  for  a  friend. 
Let  crape  redeem  our  cold  stint  of 
tears.  I  hold  that  the  least  we  can 
do  for  a  friend  when  he  is  dead  is 
to  pay  all  honour  to  his  remains. 
When  he  is  aUve,  do  we  not  set  our 
house  in  order  to  receive  him ;  do  we 
not  place  the  choicest  viands  before 
him,  and  allot  him  our  best  room  ? 
Does  he  need  all  the  superfluities 
which  wo  press  upon  Imn?  No. 
But  we  are  lavish  in  our  attentions 
that  we  may  show  him  respect. 
And  shall  we  have  no  further  regard 
for  him  when  the  spirit  has  fled, 
and  his  clay — that  clay  which  we 
honoured  so  much  in  the  warmth 
of  life — ^has  grown  cold?  Away 
with  your  hard  shopkeeping  maxims ! 
Leave  me  to  pillow  the  head  of  my 
dead  friend  upon  the  softest  satin, 
and  furnish  his  last  house  with  be- 
coming state.    It  is  the  last  service 


I  can  render  him.  I  cannot  pay 
him  all  the  debt  of  grief  I  owe  him. 
Let  me  wring  my  purse-strings  if  I 
cannot  wring  my  heart-strings. 

I  am  reminded  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's injunctions  to  the  discursive 
preacher  at  Paul's  Chroes.  '  To  your 
text,  Mr.  Dean— to  your  text !' 

Well,  my  text  is  'Turning  over 
a  new  leaf,'  and  I  am  coming  to  the 
point  in  my  own  way.  This  night 
when  the  last,  days  of  the  year  are 
ebbing  away,  a  fair  hand  playing 
with  my  dark  locks  has  discovered 
a  giay  hair— the  first  gray  hair !  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing— never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing!  At  my 
age :  I  could  not  believe  it. 

It  was  laid  upon  a  band  of  black 
velvet  and  placed  before  me. 

I  can  resist  conviction  no  longer. 
There  it  Ues,  blanched  and  white — 
white  as  the  driven  snow !  And  it  is 
my  hair.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  I  was  at  school,  wishing  I  were 
a  man.  And  now  to-day  I  am  gray, 
and  growing  old.  What  have  I 
done  in  all  this  time?  Have  I 
fulfilled  a  man's  mission  upon  earth 
— have  I  made  any  step  towards  it  ? 
Have  I  done  any  good  in  the  most 
infinitesimal  degree,  for  which  the 
world  is  wiser  or  better  ?  I  cannot 
answer  my  own  questions.  I  am 
dumb,  and  sitting  here  contem- 
plating that  white  hair,  with  the 
sense  that  another  year  is  gliding 
away,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  in  right 
good  earnest  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  I  have  made  the  resolution 
often  before,  but  never  under  the 
sense  of  obligation  which  now 
weighs  upon  me.  I  remember  a 
certain '  Hogmanay '  night,  ten  years 
ago,  when  half  a  dozen  young  fel- 
lows sat  round  a  certain  hospitable 
fire,  which  has,  alas  I  been  quenched. 
We  were  not,  any  of  us,  in  good 
heart,  and  wo  resolved  witii  the  new 
year  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  It 
was  a  trifling  proceeding* — little 
better  than  sport  When  twelve 
o'clock  struck,  one  laid  down  his 
pipe,  and  said,  '  From  this  moment 
I  give  up  smoking ;'  another  threw 
his  box  mto  the  fire,  and  said,  'I 
will  snuff  no  more;'  a  third  said, '  I 
forswear  billiards  henceforward;'  a 
fourth  resolved  to  master  the  Ger- 
man language     before    that  day 
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twelve  months.  These  were  small 
leaves  to  turn  over ;  but  the  result 
was  not  unimportant.  These  vows 
made  in  concert,  at  the  midnight 
hour  of  the  last  night  of  the  old 
year,  were  kept  for  twelve  months. 
The  smoker  and  the  snuffer  re- 
lapsed; but  the  bUhard-pIayer 
broke  himself  of  a  passion  for  play, 
and  was  a  richer  man  for  it.  The 
aspiring  linguist  learnt  German  well 
enough  to  read  it,  and  has  been  a 
man  of  more  value  in  his  vocation 
ever  since.  Would  that  I  could 
meet  all  those  friends  again  on  the 
last  day  of  this  waning  year,  that  we 
might  resolve  anew,  and  on  a  broader 
plan !  I  would  say  to  them,  '  Let 
us  begin  the  new  year  with  chastened 
hearts,  and  with  a  resolve  to  shape 
all  our  actions  by  the  rule  of 
Christian  charity;  let  us  measure 
all  we  do  by  the  ^uge  of  truth,  for 
then,  whatever  be  the  result,  we 
shall  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  we  have  striven  to  walk 
in  the  right  path.'  But,  alas !  that 
same  company  will  never  meet  to- 
gether on  eartii  again. 

It  is  the  fiashion  with  many  per- 
sons to  dance  the  old  year  out,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that 
another  period  of  life  is  gone.  I 
hold  it  is  no  time  for  dancing  nor  for 
mirth.  It  is  a  time  for  thought  and 
serious  reflection;  a  moment  to 
pause  and  gird  up  our  loins  for  a 
fresh  start  on  the  journey  of  life. 
The  time  is  peculiarly  favourable 
for  making  new  resolutions,  and  if 
they  are  solemnly  made  by  a  family, 
or  social  circle,  by  the  fireside,  as 
the  bells  ring  out  the  knell  of  the 
old  year,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
remembered  and  kept  than  if  they 
were  made  at  a  less  impressive  mo- 
ment. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  young  man 


began  to  feel  the  burden  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  family.  His  companions 
in  the  race  of  life  pitied  him,  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  never  get 
on,  with  so  large  a  family  dragging 
upon  him.  The  young  man  him- 
self quailed  beforohis  responsibility, 
and  almost  lost  heart,  for  he  had 
already  seven  children,  and  was 
little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
But  on  the  last  night  of  a  certain 
year  he  made  a  resolution.  He 
said,  'I  will  do  my  duty  by  my 
children ;  I  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  give  them  a  good  education  to 
fit  them  for  making  their  way  in  the 
world.' 

For  this  end  he  toiled  and  slaved, 
and  denied  himself;  and  when  his 
friends  and  associates  Faw  him  in 
rusty  clothes,  and  with  careworn 
looks,  plodding  on  year  after  year, 
getting  poorer  rather  than  richer, 
they  sighed  for  his  hard  lot,  through 
the  curse  of  a  large  family  that 
weighed  upon  him  and  crushed 
him. 

That  imagined  curse  became  a 
blessing.  That  man  is  now  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  happy,  con- 
tented, and  well  provided  for  by  his 
sons  and  daughters,  who,  through 
the  superior  education  they  received, 
arc  now  occupying  positions  in  life 
which  may  almost  he  termed  bril- 
liant.   This  is  no  parable. 

I  have  preached  my  sermon,  and 
have  only  to  add  one  '  lastly  *  to  my 
congregation.  Don't  dance  out  the 
old  year;  don't  let  it  slip  away  amid 
mirth  and  thoughtlessness.  Seize 
the  moment  to  be  sober  and  thought- 
ful— to  make  good  resolutions  for 
the  future.  WTien  those  arc  made, 
with  a  strong  heart,  and  a  firm  will, 
then  .may  we  truly  wish  each  other 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

A.H. 


^'^i;^:^^^ 
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HOULD  Mr.  Frith  ever 
be  in  want  of  a  subject 
for  one  of  his  great 
character  pictures,  few 
scenes  would  afford  him 
more  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  the  va- 
rieties of  human  expres- 
sion than  an  ordinary 
ball-room.  Not  being 
anatomists,  we  are  un- 
able to  account  for  the 
intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  muscles  of  the 
foot  and  those  of  the 
face;  but  that  an  inti- 
mate connection  does 
exist  few  cwi  doubt  who 
ever  studied  the  science 
of  dancing. 
Dancing,  like  paint- 

_  _ing,    has    its    various 

schools.  First,  at  least  in  point  of  seniority,  comes  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school,  whose  followers  are  generally  of  more  sober  years  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  dancers.  To  them  aptly  may  be  applied  the  German  epithet  of 
'  foot-painting.'  In  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  MQlais  elaborates  a  rose-leaf 
or  piece  of  point-lace,  so  do  they  with  intense  earnestness  finish  off  each 
individual  step  of  a  quadrille.  The  pre-Raphaelite  is,  however,  seldom 
met  with  beyond  the  confines  of  a  quadrille  or  Lancer.  Sometimes  a  bolder 
spirit  than  his  fellows  may  hazanl  a  polka,  but  never  a  waltz  or  galop. 
Such  delicate  machinery  is  of  no  avail  amid  the  boisterous  waves  of  a 
*  sensation  *  or  a  *  burlesque.' 

The  next— and  this  is  a  very  numerous  class— «re  what  may  be  termed 
the  '  scudders,'  who  are  always  ready  to  dance  anything,  and  rarely  think 
it  necessary  to  say '  they  would  i-ather  not  dance  this  time.'  When  invited 
by  the  affable  and  smiling  hostess,  the  scudder,  although  a  graceful 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  dancer,  his  long,  flowing  steps  carrying  his  partner 
along  with  marvellous  rapidity,  which,  accompanied  by  tolerable  steering, 
will  often  earn  for  him  the  reputation,  at  least  among  his  own  intimate 
circle  of  friends,  of  that  ubiquitous  character,  *  the  finest  waltzer  in  London.' 
A  third  class  let  us  call  the  '  staggerers ' — the  pests  of  the  ball-room.  A 
staggerer  can  generally  be  detected :  even  before  commencing  a  dance 
there  is  a  peculiar  vague  and  uncertain  expression  about  the  eyes— a 
nervous  anxiety  about  commencing,  which  never  fails  to  betray  him.  You 
see,  from  the  moment  of  his  stcurting,  that  he  is  a  doomed  man ;  his  un- 
fortunate partner,  perhaps  unconscious  of  the  fate  in  store  for  her,  is 
gazing  another  way.  Could  she  but  see  the  expression  of  the  staggerei-'s 
face,  we  feel  sure  she  would  pause  ere  taking  the  fatal  step.  We' will  sup- 
pose, however,  after  numerous  felse  starts  they  are' at  last  off.  If,  luckily, 
the  comer  from  which  they  start  happens  to  be  entirely  free  from  dancers, 
they  may,  perhaps,  survive  the  fii^  half-dozen  steps  without  a  collision ; 
but  their  good  fortune  rarely  lasts  so  long — certainly  not  longer.  By  a 
kind  of  magnetic  attraction  the  staggerer  seems  to  bear  down  against  the 
first  approaching  couple,  and  then  commences  a  series  of  collisions  of  more 
or  less  disastrous  effect ;  thenceforth  personal  identity  is  gone,  and  he  be- 
comes a  mere  racquet-ball  tossed  about  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  imtil  at  last  he  seems  to  have  just  sufficient  presence  of  mind  left  to 
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lead  his  braised  and  lacerated  partner 
to  a  sofsk,  where  she  may  congratulate 
herself  on  having  at  last  obtained 
a  haven  of  rest  after  the  perils  she 
has  nndergone. 

But  in  addition  to  these  three 
large  divisions  there  is  yet  one 
more,  though,  we  fear,  in  a  smaller 
proportion—lhe  really  good  dancer. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  dancing  is  not 
confined  to  the  mere  movement  of 
the  feet,  bnt  seems  to  pervade  his 
whole  body — not  only  his  toes  but 
eveiy  limb  seems  brought  into  ac- 
tion. There  is  a  spring  and  buoy- 
an^r  in  his  style  which  may  even 
exdte  admiration  in  the  most  placid 
of  chaperons.  Though  an  excel- 
lent steerer,  passing  easily  through 
the  most  intricate  passages,  he  never 
appears  to  be  on  the  '  look  out.*  A 
kind  of  instinct  seems  to  guide  him 


through  the  most  complicated  mazes ; 
and  whether  it  be  the  quietest  of 
mazurkas  or  the  fastest  of  galops, 
he  bears  his  partner  along  with 
equal  skill  and  grace. 

In  our  description  of  the  various 
classes  of  dancew  we  have  pur- 
posely abstained  &om  including  the 
ladies,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  fewer 
peculiarities,  or,  at  least,  less  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  them.  They 
may  generally  be  divided  into  two 
.  classes— those  who  can,  and  those 
who  cannot  dance.  With  the  for- 
mer, dancing  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  all  amusementB.  With 
the  latter — but  no,  let  us  recall  the 
days  of  our  childhood  and  copy- 
books, when  we  used  diligently  to 
write  that  most  amiable  of  precepts, 
'  Comparisons  are  odious.' 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  TEAE'S  DAY  IN  PARIS. 


T  was  once  my  lot  to  spend  my  Christmas  Day  in 
Paris,  away  from  fkmiliar  feces,  away  from  femiliar 
places,  and  that  much-loved  magnet  for  our 
Englishman's  eyes  and  coat-tails— a  Christmas 
coal  fire. 

None  of  your  wood  fires  for  me— such  as  were 
burnt  in  my  white,  fluted,  china-looking,  stove, 
that  hiss,  sputter,  crackle,  and  sing,  but  throw  out 
no  heat.  1  have  often  thought  that  wood  fires  and 
coal  fires  were  admirable  examples  of  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  two  peoples.  How  quicldy 
your  wood  Idndles!  How  soon  he  is  a  flame:  in 
what  a  state  of  roar,  crackle,  fume,  and  fuss  ho 
passes  his  brief  existence ;  what  volumes  of  smoke 
he  emits;  what  a  buoyant,  boisterous,  brilliant 
fellow  he  is  altogether,  and  how  soon  he  subsides 
into  white  ashes !  How  long  coal  takes  a  light- 
ing :  how  he  has  to  be  petted,  patted,  and  coaxed 
into  a  flame;  but  once  a-blaze,  what  a  steady, 
genial,  glowing  heat  he  casts  around  him;  and 
what  a  long  time  that  heat  lasts!  I  remember 
little  Jack  Shattersense  used  to  say  the  proper 
way  to  spell  Englishman  was  7w^/e-ishman,  and 
that  they  were  so  called  from  their  attachment 
to  the  chimney-comer. 

But,  as  I  said,  there  I  was  in  Paiis ;  away  fr-om 
my  old,  natural  Christmas  associations  of  holly, 
oyster-barrels,  white-topped  leads  of  churches, 
pantomimes,  laurels,  turkeys,  country  dances, 
tbxes,  mistletoe,  snap-dragon,  amateur  theatricals, 
Devonshire  cream,  flirtation,  mince-pies,  pianos, 
stables,  staircase-con vei-sations,  snowballing,  and 
burnt  brandy.  I  sighed  as  I  thought  how  pleasantly  my  friends  would 
pass  their  time— sighed  as  I  thought  of  those  two  quaint  old  gables  that  I 
could  never  remember  seeing  for  the  first  time ;  the  roof  tops  femiliar 
to  my  eyes  as  my  father's  face,  and  the  two  httle  ends  of  white  cravat 
that  always  stuck  out  from  beneath  his  chin,  or  those  long-loved  cap- 
strings  of  my  mother's — the  strings  that,  years  ago  as  I  went  to  sleep 
in  her  lap,  I  used  to  curl  round  my  fingers,  and  hold  as  a  material 
guarantee  that  Hannah  of  the  nursery  should  not  be  summoned  to  carry 
me  away. 

So  instead  of  being  among  my  old  friends,  there  I  was  in  a  small  room> 
standing  on  a  fleecy,  furry  rug,  near  the  cheerless  stove.  My  floor  had 
no  carpet  to  cover  its  shiny,  slippery,  bright,  bees-waxed  surface.  My 
sofa,  armchair,  and  indeed  the  fomiture  generally,  was  elegant  ami 
luxurious,  and  more  fitted  for  a  lady's  boudoir  than  a  man's  chamber;  and 
there  was  the  ever-present  gold  pendule  on  the  mantel-piece,  which 
occasionally  struck  the  half-hours  as  a  piece  of  distinction  from  the 
monotony  of  an  existence,  that  to  a  French  clock  must  have  been  distressing 
n  the  extreme. 

I  had  only  one  room,  one  whole  side  of  which  constituted  a  door, 
which  closed,  shut  off  the  bed,  and  left  an  entire  and  perfect  sitting- 
room.  I  never  got  over  the  feeling  of  wonder  at  opening  the  whole  side  of 
my  room  at  once  with  a  small  handle ;  it  looked  as  if  it  were  a  preliminary 
effort  to  walking  away  secretly  with  a  floor  of  the  house. 
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CHmSTMAS  ON  THE  BOULEVABLS. 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas 
Eve,  I  turned  ont  of  my  little  room 
and  took  a  stroll  upon  the  Boule- 
vards, after  going  through  the  pre- 
paratory ceremony  of  locking  my 
door,  and  giving  the  key  to  the 
concierge.  I  verily  believe  that 
Frenchmen  invented  concierges,  and 
concierges  invented  houses  in  flats, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  necessitating 
the  smiles  and  nods,  and  small  talk,, 
which  form  the  countersigns  to  the 
delivery  of  the  key. 

'  Bonjour,  madame,  voila  la  clef!' 

'  Merci,  monsieur/  as  I  offered  her 
the  key. 

'  Merci,  madame,'  as  she  takes  it. 

'  II  fait  un  temps  superbe,  mon- 
sieur.' 

'  Tres-beau,  madame  1' 

'  Bonjour,  monsieur !'  as  I  descend 
the  stairs. 

'  Bonjour,  madame.'  I  lift  my 
hat — we  exchange  a  smile,  the  old 
lady  giving  infinitely  more  in  the 
way  of  propitiation  than  she  takes. 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  speaking  of 
me  to  the  gar9on,  she  says:  'Ce 
monsieur  la  est  tres-aimable!'  and 
not  only  says  it,  but  thinks  it,  be- 
cause I  always  linger  near  her  win- 
dow for  that  delicious  interchange 
of  thought  and  sentiment  quoted 
above.  Singular  people !  If  lift- 
ing the  hat,  and  saying  bonjour, 
give  you  a  good  opinion  of  me,  then 
will  I  lift  my  hat  and  bonjour 
continually. 

Three  minutes'  walk  brought  me 
to  the  Boulevards — those  wonderful 
Boulevards  that  would  half  con- 
vince a  stranger  that  the  ix>pulation 
of  Paris  is  composed  of  soldiers, 
waiters,  nurse-girls,  and  babies.  As 
I  walk  on  the  broad  asphalte  pave- 
ment, and  look  at  the  shops,  and  the 
leafless  trees,  I  sigh  as  I  think  of 
onr  noble  Fleet  Street,  and  our 
gorgeous  Strand,  and  confess  that 
while  Paris  is  a  city,  London  is  a 
mere  agglomeration  of  houses. 

Although  the  Parisians  think  but 
little  of  Christmas,  and  reserve  the 
celebration  of  the  season  for  New 
Year's  Day,  still  there  is  a  bustle  on 
the  Boulevards.  The  visitor  who 
only  knows  Paris  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  will  be  surprised  to  see 


that  on  each  side  at  the  edge  of  tlie 
pavement  nearest  the  gutter,  small 
wooden  huts  are  being  erected. 
Mere  shells,  built  of  the  roughest 
boards — they  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  Boulevards.  Their  construc- 
tion is  conduQted  with  great  noiso 
and  bustle,  hammering  of  nails, 
shouldering  of  planks,  consultations 
with  the  sergent-de-ville,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  in  Paris 
without  demanding  permission  of 
an  individual  in  a  cocked-hat. 

The  erection  of  these  cockle-shells 
on  the  Boulevards  forms  the  dis- 
tinctive difference  of  Paris  at  Christ- 
mas to  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  'What,'  asks  the  inquiring 
English  visitor,  as  he  hears  the 
strife  of  hammers,  and  the  din  of 
tongues,  '  can  it  be  that  the  town  is 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  that  the 
Emp6ror  is  ordering  the  erection 
of  these  huts  for  the  military;  or 
are  they  merely  temporary  accom- 
modation until  fresh  barracks  are 
built?'  and  he  thinks  with  fond 
pride  of  his  own  Shomcliffe,  Alder- 
shott,  and  Colchester,  and  the  su- 
perior strength  of  the  timber-archi- 
tecture there. 

The  builders  of  the  huts— those 
wood  masons,  who  are  very  indus- 
trious—go at  their  work  with  a 
savage  energy  for  sometimes  full 
five  minutes  together;  then  rest 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and 
contemplate  the  product  of  their 
toil  with  pride,  and  talk,  and  talk, 
and  talk,  and  talk.  Stimulated  to 
fresh  exertion  by  the  flow  of  con- 
versation, they  renew  their  efforts ; 
more  nails  are  driven,  another  plank 
is  added.  Hourra !  and  they  go  to 
the  caf6  and  order  a  choppe  of  beer, 
and  talk  to  the  garden,  and  confer 
with  him  as  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  wood-work  on  the  eye  of  the 
casual  spectator,  and  say:  'Eh! 
Ah!  Ouf!    Hein!' 

These  little  temporary  shops  are 
for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of  the 
Etrennes;  and  great  is  the  excite- 
ment of  the  perambulating  Parisian 
population,  as  indeed  it  would  be  at 
anything — a  victory,  a  defeat,  the 
erection  of  a  new  wall,  the  pulling 
down  of  on  old  house,  a  bonne 
carrying  twins,  or  a  drum-major 
twirling  his  staff.    Nothing  comes 
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amiss  to  inveterate  sight-seers  or 
flaneurs,  from  a  reTolution  to  a 
chiffonier. 

On  Christmas  Eye,  a  yule  log  is 
burnt,  as  with  xis ;  and  among  the 
humbler  class  there  is  a  charming 
and  touching  observance.  When 
the  children  are  undressed,  and 
have  presented  their  soft,  round 
cheeks  to  papa  and  mamma,  they 
place  their  shoes  upon  the  hearth 
close  to  the  fire:  their  prayers 
said,  they  once  more  kiss  papa  and 
mamma,  and  go  to  bed.  During 
the  night,  an  angel,  or  a  Good 
Fairy,  is  presumed  to  come  down 
the  chimney  and  fill  the  little  shoes 
with  presents,  toys,  bonbons  and 
macaroons;  and  sure  enough,  as  they 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  run  to  the 
fire-side,  the  tiny  shoes  are  filled 
with  sweetmeats.  Great  is  the 
children's  joy  as  each  bonbon  is 
brought  to  light;  loud  is  their 
laughter,  and,  to  foreign  ears,  extra- 
ordinary their  proficiency  in  French, 
as  the  smaller  ones  inquire  if  the 
good  thiogs  were  placed  there  by  a 
Sdry  or  by  an  angel. 

'  C'^tait  un  ange,'  smiles  papa. 

'  C'^tait  maman!'  shout  the  little 
nasal  treble  voices. 

'  Mais,  maman,  elle  est  un  ange,' 
says  the  biggest  boy ;  '  n'est-ce  pas, 
papa?* 

And  n'est-<5e  pas,  everybody  else? 
for  if  a  mother  is  not  the  providence 
or  good  fiiiry  of  her  children,  who 
should  be? 

While  the  buche  de  noel  is  burning 
with  proper  state  and  ceremony,  a 
r^veillon  is  held,  a  th4  is  prepared, 
and  a  &mily  party  is  given.  Mon- 
sieur, the  husband,  is  very  amiable 
to  his  wife's  relations ;  as  is  madame 
to  her  husband's — it  is  a  Christ- 
mas party  without  the  preliminary 
diimer. 

Reveillons  are  held  all  over  Paris, 
for  though  the  aspect  of  the  streets 
may  contradict  us,  there  are  still 
students  in  the  Quartier  Latin— as, 
despite  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, there  is  still  a  Quartier 
Latin.  Eugene,  Jules,  Alphonse, 
and  HyppoUte  meet  over  a '  ponche.- 
They  are  somewhat  lugubrious  and 
dismal  in  their  jolhty,  for  they 
have  recently  taken  to  stick-up 
collars,  and  to  what  they  suppose 


to  be  English  manners,  and  like  to 
preserve  an  unruflaed  surface;  but 
at  a  later,  or  rather  at  an  ear- 
lier hour,  natural  vivacity  breaks 
through  affected  phlegm,  and  they 
are  noisy,  jolly,  unreasoning,  and 
agreeable.   . 

They  have  reveillons,  too,  among 
the  people,  for  in  this  variable, 
poUtical  climate,  the  humbler  classes 
alone  are  styled  the  people.  Jean- 
Marie  clinks  a  cup  of  hot  blue  wine 
with  Claude,  and  Jeanne-Maria  com- 
pares confidences  with  Claudine ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
consumed;  hard  times  deplored; 
the  continual  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  the  equally  continual  'Que 
youlez-vous?'  oft  spoken,  more  blue 
wine  heated,  and  a  provincial  song 
about  the  smiling  land  that  they 
have  left  '  la  bas,'  with  a  Ta-ra-la- 
ra-lon-ton-taine  chorus,  sung  so 
noisily,  and  so  effectively,  that  the 
black  eyes  of  the  women  are  gemmed 
with  tears ;  and  the  men  knit  their 
brows,  and  b^in  to  think  upon  their 
wrongs,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  work 
all  day  for  a  few  sous. 

Those  who  spend  the  eve  of 
Christmas  out  of  doors,  spend  it  on 
the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Pas- 
sages; but  in  Paris,  though  there 
may  be  a  number  of  people,  there 
never  is  a  mob.  In  England,  hardly 
a  hundred  folks  can  gather  together 
without  the  chance  of  a  fighi  Here 
there  is  always  good-humour,  for- 
bearance, and  the  external  forms 
of  pohteness  —  these  social  virtues 
being  all  beneath  the  grim  guard 
of  a  cocked-hatted  sergent-de-viUe. 

The  theatres  are  crowded  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  the  caf^s  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  thronged  during 
the  Entr'actes.  About  half-past 
eleven,  the  salles  disgorge  their 
audiences,  the  caf^s  do  a  brisker 
business,  and  those  wonderM  beings, 
the  gar^ns,  move  about  with  a 
more  ubiquitous  rapidity,  'Ducaf(§! 
du  soda !  Ungrog  du  vin !  un  grog 
du cognac!  duvinchaud!  groseillel 
and  palled,'  are  sounds  that  meet  the 
ear  on  every  side.  As  I  have  spelt 
pallal  phonetically,  I  may  as  well 
inform  my  reader  that  it  means 
pale  ale,  or  bitter  beer. 

It  is  curious  to  follow  the  crowds 
on  Christmas  Eve.    They  go  to  the 
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theatres,  the  concert-roomB,  the 
music-halls,  the  gtdnguettes,  and 
the  dancmg-rooms,  and  then  to  hear 
High  Mass. 

High  Mass  at  midnight,  on  the 
ove  of  Christmas  Day !  The  Made- 
leine was  so  crowded  that  nxunbers 
of  people  were  tamed  back  by 
the  Suisses,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  admission  at  St.  Eoch. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was 
crowded,  and  among  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  there  was 
a  refreshing  absence  of  costume. 
The  ladies  who  were  seated  had 
evidently  come  to  hear  the  service, 
and  not  to  exhibit  their  toilettes; 
but  their  attention  must  have  been 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  continual 
stream  of  people,  entering,  as  it 
woiild  appeeir,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  looking  round,  and  going  out  i^t 
an  opposite  door.  These  ill-man- 
nered folks  had  no  scruple,  but 
puslied  and  elbowed  their  way 
through  ranks  of  earnest  and  deyout 
spectators.  Another  thing  offensive 
to  my  English  eyes,  was  that  the 
sergents-de-ville  wore  their  hats. 
Surely,  in  a  church  the  policeman 
miglit  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
mere  civilian. 

But  these  annoyances  faded  from 
my  feelings  as  my  eye  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  proportions  of  the 
edifice,  and  my  ear  drank  in  tiie 
senrica  And  as  the  rich  and  noble 
music  swelled  to  the  roof,  wreathed 
round  the  pillars  and  filled  up  the 
vast  area,  that  man  would  have  been 
indeed  cold  and  unimpressionable 
who  had  not  remembered  how  grand 
and  solemn  was  the  anniversary  there 
celebrating. 

Chbistmas  Day 

was  clear,  sparkling,  and  not  cold. 
I  delivered  my  key  to  the  concierge 
with  my  accustomed  amiability, 
took  off  my  hat  with  my  usual 
grace,  and  prepared  for  a  long  walk. 
I  struck  from  the  Hue  Neuve  de 
Luxembourg,  on  to  the  Boulevards, 
and  traversed  the  whole  of  that 
wonderful  pavement.  The  Boule- 
vard des  Ckpucines,  stony,  white, 
and  new,  with  its  promise  of  a 
magnificent  Jockey  Club,  and  a  new 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  its  realiza- 
tion of  a  monster  palatial  hotel,  with 


corridors  divided  into  streets,  and 
its  postes  de  service  stationed  at  in- 
tervals, where  the  servants  send 
orders  to  the  kitchens,  stables,  and 
bureaux  by  electric  telegraph.  The 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  with  its  old 
Opera  House,  attainable  by  the  old 
Passage  de  TOp^ra,  with  its  many 
memories  of  Meyerbeer,  Scribe,  and 
the  infernal  attraipt  of  Orsini,  the 
Boulevards  Montmartre,  Poissoni^re, 
Bonne  Nouvelle,  to  the  famous  Porte 
St.  Denis.  Past  the  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin to  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin, 
or  the  new  Boulevard  du  Prince 
Eugene,  as  far  as  the  Barriere 
du  Trone.  Back  again  to  the 
Boulevart  du  Temple,  with  its 
recollections  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  by  the 
Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire, 
and  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais, 
where  the  winged  figure  that  crests 
the  magnificent  column  of  the 
Bastille  shone  molten  in  the  clear 
sun  —  down  the  new  Boulevard 
Bourdon,  over  the  Pont  d'AusterHtz, 
by  the  side  of  the  river  into  the 
Quartier  Latin ;  then  into  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  back  again  over 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  so  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries— a  tolerably 
good  walk,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
met  several  military  schools  taking 
their  promenade;  the  lads  talking 
with  a  volubility  and  gesticulation 
perfectly  national,  and  their  masters 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  majority 
of  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  the 
only  sign  of  external  festivity  was 
a  troop  of  boys  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  playing  at  *  La  Barbe ' 
— a  sort  of  calm  compromise  between 
the  English  games  of  'prisoner's- 
baso,'  and '  homey.' 

Paris  observes  Christmas  Day  as 
it  does  Sunday.  Many  of  the  shops 
are  closed;  and  the  bonnes  and  the 
soldiers  walk  about  with  an  air  of 
rest  rather  than  holiday.  It  is  a 
Dimanche  that  falls  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  et  voiE  tout !  That  it 
is  Carnival  time,  you  are  reminded 
by  the  bills  of  all  the  places  of 
public  amusement,  and  by  the 
notices,  stuck  against  the  doors 
of  the  caf6s  and  restaurants  that 
they  will  keep  open  all  the  night 
on  the  occasions  of  the  masked 
ball  at  the  Opera, 
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At  8ix  o'clock,  afi  on  other  days, 
Paris  turns  out  to  dinner,  and  al- 
though this  leading  home  to  dine  at 
a  restaurant  may  seem  to  bo  a 
strangely  undomestio  proceeding,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  families 
dine  together.  Monsieur  Dupont 
does  not  visit  the  restaurateurs 
alone.  He  takes  with  him  Madame 
Dupont,  and  his  children,  Monsieur 
Auguste,  Octave,  Maximilien  Du- 
pont; and  Mademoiselle  Victorine, 
Amelie,  Therese  Dupont.  The 
grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the 
children  is  often  of  the  party,  and 
it  is  very  charming  to  watch  the 
attention  of  the  married  Duponts  to 
their  elderly  relative,  their  devotion 
to  their  offspring,  and  the  admirable 
behaviour  of  these  last-mentioned 
little  individuals,  their  quietude  of 
mamier,  and  habitual  deference  to 
papa  and  maman.  The  whole  affair 
is,  in  feeling  and  spirit,  as  healthily 
domestic  as  the  excursion  of  a  me- 
chanic— when  the  husband  carries 
the  baby  proper,  the  wife  the  baby 
before  the  last,  and  the  eldest  boy 
the  basin  tied  in  a  handkerchief  that 
contains  the  cold  meat,  and  bread 
and  cheese.  It  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  Frenchmen  are  more 
regardless  of  home  ties  than  men  of 
other  nations— an  error  which  their 
own  novelists  and  romancers  have 
done  their  utmost  to  create  and  to 
foster.  The  prevailing  notion  of 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  in 
France  is  of  a  couple  totally  indif- 
ferent to  each  other— to  say  nothing 
worse — living  entirely  apart,  and 
when  meeting  in  society,  treating 
each  other  with  an  odd  sort  of  chill- 
ing ceremonious  politeness.  No- 
thing can  be  further  from  the  fact. 
The  litterateurs  of  France  have 
found  it  convenient  to  represent  the 
mannei*8  of  only  one  section  of 
society  in  Paris,  and  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  to  terrible  De  Balzac,  cockney 
Paul,  and  others,  that  France  owes 
the  evil  opinion  held  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  of  the  habits  and  morals 
of  their  compatriots. 

On  re-entering  my  hotel,  I  found  my 
friend  Doctor  Shaw  waiting  for  me. 

'  Here  you  are,'  said  he.  '  Where 
shall  we  dine  ?' 

Now  this  waa  a  question  easy  to 
answer  on  ordinary  occasions. 


'  This  is  Christmas  Day,'  Ijaid. 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  doctor.  "         * 

And  we  both  looked  at  each  other. 

The  fact  was,  that  both  the  doctor 
and  I  wanted  to  dine  k  la  Fran^aise, 
but  we  were  much  too  English, 
having  only  known  each  other  nine 
years,  to  mention  that  fact  without 
reserve. 

'  Ah !'  I  said, '  you  see— on  Christ- 
mas Day ' 

'  One  likes  to  have  a  Christmas 
dinner.* 

'  Just  so.  "When  one  is  in 
Paris ' 

'  One  must  do  as  London  does — 
just  so.' 

There  is  no  lack  of  English  hotels 
in  Paris;  indeed,  since  the  Anglo- 
mania, now  prevalent  in  that  big 
bonbonniere  of  a  city,  many  res- 
taurants, French  as  the  time  of 
•Malbrook,'  have  broken  out  witli 
*  British  Tavern,*  in  large  gold 
capitals ;  and,  notwithstanding  rail- 
ways, exhibitions,  and  the  entente 
cordiale  produced  by  the  Crimean 
wars,  there  still  exists  a  strange 
misapprehension  as  to  the  appetites 
of  the  brave  eccentric  English. 
Foremost  among  these  superstitions 
is  the  notion,  that  to  a  man  we 
doat  on  mock-turtle  soup.  Nume- 
rous are  the  placards  which  inform 
the  travel hng  Briton  that  '  Mock- 
turtle  '  is  always  ready.  Offer  your 
English  mock-turtle  and  you  secure 
him,  think  the  traiteurs.  It  is  the 
only  soup  produced  by  his  brave  but 
benighted  chief  of  the  kitchen  1 

Shaw  and  I  dined  and  drank 
after  the  manner  of  our  forefathers, 
and  I  trust  the  indigestion  and 
headache  which  wo  suffered  next 
day  were  convincing  proofs  of  our 
patriotism. 

After  dinner,  as  wo  Fat  puflBng 
our  cigars  at  the  open  window  that 
looked  on  to  the  briihant  street,  ho 
said  to  me — 

*  You  know  that  English  family 
that  came  to  our  hotel  last  week?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Their  servant  girl  is  laid  up  in 
bed  with  rheumatism,  hal  ha!' 

'  Not  being  a  medical  man,  I  don't 
exactly  see  the  joke,'  I  said. 

*  Not  one  of  them  speaks  a  word 
of  French,*  continued  Shaw. 

*  I  know.' 
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'And  they've  had  a  French  doctor 
to  the  girl;'  and  Shaw  laughed 
again. 

'  WelJ.' 

*  The  French  doctor  can't  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and  so  physician 
and  patient  confer  in  signs.  He 
doesn't  understand  the  girl's  symp- 
toms, and  he  is  bungling  the  case 
completely.' 

'  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to ' 

'  Wait  a  bit.  You  know  Thoma- 
sine,  the  landlord's  daughter,  who 
says  she  can  speak  English,  and 
can't  Well,  she  interprets  •  for 
them.  She  only  knows  one  phrase, 
which  she  told  me  she  learnt  in 
London,  when  she  was  there  for  the 
Exhibition ;  it  is  a  question  which  she 
asks  the  patient  every  time  she  goes 
into  the  room.  Can  you  guess  what 
it  is?' 

'No.' 

'  I  can't  help  laughing;  it  is  so 
very  applicable  to  a  rheumatic  case. 
Thomasine  is  always  saying  to  her, 
"  How's  your  poor  feet  ?" ' 

We  sat  and  smoked  and  drank, 
and  drank  and  smoked,  till  we  got 
up  the  proper  Christmas  post- 
prandial feeling;  and  went  home  to 
the  smihng  concierge^  as  eyery  man 
should  on  Christmas  night  espe- 
cially, at  peace  with  ourselves  and 
with  goodwill  to  all  men. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  THEATRES. 

£nglish  folk  have  their  panto- 
mimes, Parisians  their  revues.  Of 
late  years  this  species  of  entertain- 
ment has  languished.  As  has  been 
well  pointed  out  in  '  Figaro,'  tiic 
revue  is  no  longer  a  comic  summary 
of  the  events  of  the  year ;  dramatic 
writers  are  not  permitted  to  make 
capital  of  political  events.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  allude  to  a  com- 
mercial panic  by  a  dirge  called  '  La 
Morte  do  Commerce,'  and  a  funeral 

Srooession  of  all  the  trades  of  Paris, 
'he  revue  is  now  simply  and  purely 
theatrical ;  and  the  various  dramatic 
events  of  the  year  are  burlesqued, 
imitations  of  popular  actors  given, 
some  well-curanged  ballets  danced, 
pungentparodies  sung ;  and  nothing 
more.  Widely  dififerent  was  it  when 
there  was  no  dramatic  censorship  in 
the  days  of  the  famous  La  Propri^t6 
c'est  le  Vol  and  La  Foire  aux  Id^es. 


While  the  popularity  of  panto- 
mimes with  us  would  seem  to  in- 
crease every  year,  the  taste  for 
revues  has  so  much  declined  that 
few  theatres  now  attempt  them. 

At  the  Palais  Koyal,  'Les  Per- 
ruques '  was  so  heartily  disapproved 
of  that  in  a  few  nights  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  doctor  and  I  went  to 
see  it,  and  certainly  such  a  farrago 
of  unamusing  absurdity  was  never 
witnessed.  The  only  revue  which 
stood  its  ground,  with  the  exception 
of  one  played  at  a  theatre  we  did 
not  visit,  was  '  Eh !  Allez  done  Tur- 
lurette !'  at  the  Yari^t^s,  and  after 
the  first  act  that  was  very  poor. 
The  Prologue  or  Introduction  took 
place  at  the  house  of  a  literary 
Ihnne,  where  a  number  of  guests 
are  invited  to  hear  the  lionne  herself 
read  her  own  tragedy.  The  veteran 
Amal  sang  and  acted  with  his  usual 
charm;  and  Dupuis,  one  of  the 
best  eccentric  actors  on  the  French 
stage,  appeared  as  the  meek,  sub- 
dued husband  of  the  brilliant  blue- 
stocking. The  company  is  seated, 
and  the  reading  is  begun :  the  hus- 
band's rapture  is  so  great  that  he 
expresses  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  his  admiration  at  the 
leaders  in  the  '  Eatanswill  Gazette,' 
-on  the  buff  job  of  appointing  a  new 
keeper  to  the  toll-gate — ^his  eyes  close 
with  intense  appreciation,  the  guests 
depart  one  by  one ;  the  unconscious 
authoress  rolling  forth  her  i)eriods 
with  such  abstracted  gusto  that  she 
is  unaware  of  the  defection  of  her 
audience.  Amal  makes  good  his 
retreat  by  crying '  Charmant '  as  he 
retires ;  and  finally  the  lady  is  left 
declaiming  to  one  solitary  auditor — 
her  unconscious  husband.  The  cur- 
tain &lls  on  her  as  she  continues  to 
pour  forth  tragic  verse;  and  the 
sleeping  Dupuis  is  left  close  to  tho 
footlights,  from  which  he  is  soon 
hidden  by  a  property  cloud,  which 
bears  upon  its  anything  but  undu- 
lating surfjBuse  the  words,  '  C'est  une 
reve!' 

The  first  act  reproduced  a  piece 
called  '  La  Reine  de  Crinoline,'  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  out  the 
lionne  idea  of  feminine  domination 
and  masculine  submission.  The 
ladies  are  the  ruling  and  moving 
powers  in  the  state.     Ladies  ai-e 
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lawyers,  ladies  are  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  drum-majors.  A  corps  of  awk- 
ward female  conscriptR,  are  drilled 
by  a  lady-serjeant,  wno  gives  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  the  military 
brusquerie  of  a  vielle  moustache. 
The  queen  has  left  her  court  to 
fight  her  country's  foes.  The  king, 
personated  by  Bupuis,  remaining 
behind  to  weep  and  mourn  her 
absence.  Amid  a  grand  flourish 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  the  female 
warriors  return ;  and  the  king,  who 
has  reason  to  fear  his  dread  queen 
and  master's  presence,  is  agitated 
and  confused.  '  Loveliest,  you  are 
pale!'  exclaims  the  anxious  queen. 
'  'Tis— 'tis  nothing ;  a  passing  indis- 
position—  not  more.'  Then  con- 
temptuously remarks  an  old  soldier, 
full  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  saucy 
eyes  and  a  brilliant  complexion, 
'  Les  honmies,  ils  sent  toujours 
psile!'  and  so  the  scene  proceeds. 
The  rest  of  the  revue  was  purely 
theatrical  —  the  second  act  treat- 
ing of  the  removal  of  the  theatres, 
from  the  Boulevards  to  the  Place 
du  Ch&telet;  the  spectres  of  suc- 
cessfiil  melodramas  holding  a  mid- 
night meeting,  and  talking  greater 
rubbish  than  could  be  supposed  to 
be  uttered  by  even  melodramatic 
ghosts.  In  the  third  act  the  cha- 
racters of  the  famous  Rothomago 
are  found  fishing  on  the  river  in 
their  dramatic  costume,  and  when 
asked  by  their  irate  director  the 
reason  of  their  conduct,  they  reply 
that  it  was  his  orders  that  they 
should  all  meet  in  costume  sur  la 
scene  (sur  la  Seine)— as  bad  a  pun, 
perhaps,  as  was  ever  perpetrated. 
The  piece  concluded  with  some 
imitations  of  the  most  popular 
actors,  Lafont,  Lesueur,  Landrol, 
Melingue,  Brindeau,  Bouffe,  Chilly, 
Arnal,  Dupuis,  and  others ;  and  the 
curtain  fell  on  a  fairy  scene  with  a 
fountain  of  real  water ;  a  number  of 
the  corps  de  ballet,  dressed  as  Pom- 
piers, supplying  the  fountain  with 
fii'o  buckets.  Sad  silliness,  sham 
•  fun,  and  make-believe  wit,  utterly 
unworthy  of  French  writers  and 
French  actors. 

NBW  YEAR  S  DAT. 

Of  all  days  in  the  year,  Parisians 
think  most  of  New  Year's  Day — 


possibly  because  it  is  new.    L'an 
est  mort.    Vive  l'an ! 

This  first  day  is  essentially  a  day 
of  costume— a  day  for  brilliant 
bonnets,  glossy  hats,  varnished 
boots,  perfume  and  cosmetique. 
Dressed,  brushed,  oiled,  waxed,  and 
gloved.  Monsieur  first  pays  his 
service  to  the  Emperor.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Tuileries  is  a  great 
sight,  and  philosophical  must  be 
that  civilian  who  does  not  feel  him- 
self utterly  crushed  and  hmniliated 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gor- 
geous uniforms  around  him.  The 
white  stone  buildings  of  the  Bue 
de  Bivoli  form  the  background  for  a 
military  tailor's  Paradise.  And  how 
happy  are  the  militaires  inside  the 
uniforms.  How  they  feel  that  they 
are  the  show,  that  the  world  is 
looking  at  them,  and  that  the  occa- 
sion is  their  own.  How  compla- 
cently they  sport  their  medals,  and 
what  a  quantity  they  carry  of  those 
certificates  of  valour.  The  corpu- 
lent old  gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat, 
now  waddling  across  the  road, 
carries  an  enormous  weight  of  metal. 
First  there  is  his  gorget— that  queer 
bit  of  brass  that  reminds  one  of  the 
labels  round  the  necks  of  bottles, 
still  found  in  some  old  country 
houses,  on  which  the  word  port  or 
sherry  is  engraved.  Then  there 
is  his  sword,  which  is  pendent  from 
a  wonderful  complication  of  straps 
and  buckles;  and  as  for  medals, 
the  man  must  have  fought  vic- 
toriously in  every  battle  since  Phar- 
salia.  Yet  he  is  modest,  though 
he  wears  large  scarlet  trousers,  and 
sucks  a  bod  cigar  with  the  bon- 
homie of  a  bourgeois. 

A  French  soldier  is  happier  in 
scarlet  trousers  than  in  those  of 
any  other  colour.  In  black,  blue, 
green,  or  grey,  he  may  exist;  in 
scarlet  he  fives. 

More  costumes  tramp  and  glitter 
by;  soldiers,  soldiers  and  soldiers; 
then,  for  variety,  some  officers  of 
the  Marine;  soldiers  again.  Rus- 
sians, haughty,  elegant,  and  furred  ; 
magnificent  Circassians,  men  whose 
bearing  indicates  their  habit  of 
looking  down  upon  the  world  from 
mountain  tops;  and  more  cocked 
hats,  swords,  and  scarlet  trousers. 
Look  on,  Parisians,  and  admire,  for 
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yonr  army  deseryes  it  at  your  eyes. 
It  is  fDr  this  they  stormed  Alma, 
fought  lukermaun,  flooded  Sol- 
ferino,  and  pocketed  Fekin.  Vive 
la  France  I  Vive  le  Tricolor,  and 
Vive  la  Gloire ! 

On  ordinary  days  only  so  many 
beggars  are  allowed  to  solicit  alms, 
and  they  hold  a  permission  from 
tiie  police.  On  New  Year's  Day 
there  is  free  trade  in  mendicancy, 
and  at  every  tenth  step  you  hear  a 
b^^gar;  but  they  are  never  obsti- 
nately importunate  as  English 
beggars  are.  Many  of  them  bring 
out  an  old  organ,  that  can  sound 
only  six  notes,  and  turn  the  handlp 
as  they  chant  a  dismal  song,  and 
the  sight  is  touching  to  the  stranger 
— ^the  resident,  who  knows  l£at 
these  useful  properties  are  safely 
stored,  to  be  brought  out  once  a 
year,  is  not  moved  by  the  sight 
They  are  a  singular  race,  the  beg- 
gars of  Paris,  and  would  make  an 
interesting  study.  One  girl,  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  asked  alms  of 
me  in  Ibrench,  English,  German,  and 
Italian.  I  discovered  that  in  the 
last  three  languages  she  could  only 
ask  alms,  that  she  had  a  quick  eye 
for  a  foreign  &ce,  and  seldom  beg- 
ged of  her  compatriots. 

Among  the  huts  that  dot  the 
Boulevards,  there  is  the  usual  crowd 
hustling  each  other  with  undisturb- 
able  good  humour.  There  are  toys 
to  more  than  realize  the  maddest 
fimdes  of  imaginative  childhood. 
Cigarres  a  la  musique,  serpents  a  la 
musique,  and  some  wonderful  little 
figures,  three  inches  high,  that 
'dance  themselves,*  if  placed  on  a 
piano,  play  the  instrument,  or  thrum 
upon  a  table ;  and  they  derive  a  mo- 
tive power  from  the  mere  vibration. 
There  is  a  toy  in  which  the  figures 
are  boxing,  and  the  more  you  shake 
them  the  harder  they  box.  There 
are  rabbits  affected  by  every  feeling 
and  motion  of  which  humanity  is 
capable.  Babbits  making  love, 
rabbits  jealous,  rabbits  billing  and 
cooing  in  honeymoon  bliss,  rabbits 
getting  very  tipsy,  rabbits  quarrel- 
ling, rabbits  fighting  duels,  and 
rabbits  borne  away  killed  and 
wounded  after  a  mortal  encounter. 
Not  only  are  rabbits  depicted  suffer- 
ing all  the   inconveniences  of  an 


'  artificial  civilisation,  but  frogs  are 
also  shown  loving,  fighting,  drink- 
ing, dying,  and  the  rest. 

Human  nature  is  mimicked  every- 
where with  a  strangely  weird  and 
terrible  fidelity.  The  dolls  are 
wonderful.  Dolls  dressed'a  la  Pom- 
padour, with  blue  satin  hoods  and 
spectacles,  and  an  expression  of 
face  that  says  plainly,  '  I  am  a  doll- 
grandmother.'  Dolls  seated  on 
thrones,  a  '  gorgeous  canopy '  above 
their  heads,  and  a  mien  of  perfect 
majesiy  upon  their  waxen  brows. 
Then  there  are  dolls  in  uneasy  cir- 
cumstances— dolls  that,  to  use  the 
term  by  which  the  French  politely 
imply  poverty,  'are  not  happy.' 
There  is  a  brilliantly-complexioned 
young  fellow  in  a  blouse— a  he-doll 
of  the  people— asking  a.young  wo- 
man of  the  people,  in  a  head-dress 
like  an  exaggerated  extinguisher 
or  ornamented  fool's-cap,  to  dance 
with  him.  From  the  limpid  look 
of  her  eyes  we  know  that  she  will 
answer  *  Oui,'  and  smile  and  curtsy 
graciously.  Close  by  is  a  Breton 
doll,  a  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  rough 
outside  but  a  warm  heart  within, 
his  musette  in  his  hand.  The 
group  was  so  perfect  that  I  turned 
away,  or  I  should  have  doubtless 
heard  the  Breton  strike  up  the 
zing-zing  of  the  musette,  and  seen 
the  young  couple  foot  it  to  the 
music,  as  only  French  folks,  in- 
toxicated with  sugared  water  and 
gooseberry  syrup,  can  foot  it. 

How  happy  must  these  dolls  make 
their  fortunate  possessors,  and  how 
happy  must  be  the  little  darling 
whose  grandpapa,  that  worthy  old 
bourgeois,  has  just  presented  her 
with  a  New- Year's  gift ! 

The  tastes  of  children  are  alike 
all  over  the  world.  Girls  love 
something  to  pet,  love,  and  fondle, 
comb,  wash,  above  all,  dress,  and— 
crowning  glory  and  power  of  mother- 
hood— put  to  bed.  Boys  prefer  an 
article  with  which  they  can  do  mis- 
chief—a sword,  a  gun,  or  a  cannon 
— they  like  destruction — anything 
that  smokes  or  smells  like  gun- 
powder. As  a  young  friend  of 
mine  observed  upon  a  5  th  of  Novem- 
ber, '  If  fireworks  are  so  nice,  what 
must  a  battle  be?' 

Le  jour  de  I'an !     Glorious  sound 
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to  the  million  round-faced,  black- 
eyed  little  children  of  France. 
Glorious  day  when  they  receive  a 
compliment  from  papa  and  mamma. 
Boimteous  day  of  distribution  from 
Christmafi  trees;  when  there  is  affec- 
tionate contention  and  loving  strug- 
gles as  to  who  shall  first  rush 
into  the  chamber  of  papa  and 
mamma  to  greet  them  with  the 
first  word,  the  first  kiss,  and  the 
first  embrace.  Happy  anniver- 
sary for  all,  rich,  poor,  high  and 
low,  from  Uie  well-bred  cliild,  se- 
cluded from  the  world  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  to  the  shoeless 
gamin  who  starts  at  the  glimpse  of 
a  cocked-hat  in  the  distance !  Day 
when  tlie  domestic  affections,  dimmed 
and  blurred  by  constant  contact 
with  a  hard  material  world,  are  re- 
kindled and  i*eanimated  by  the 
sight  of  joyous  little  faces  that 
unite  the  expression  of  those  whom 
inclination,  fate,  and  faith,  have 
united  irrevocably.  Day  that  to 
monsieur  and  madame  brings  back 


'  the  memory  of  the  brilliant  blush 
of  their  happy  honeymoon;  of  those 
Btrongly-knit  home  ties  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  loving,  lovely  chil- 
dren, intoned  in  the  sound  of  their 
sweet  voices,  and  mellowed  in  their 
merry  and  innocent  caresses. 
Bearded  husband,  strong-limbed  and 
determined;  elegant  wife,  sprightly, 
naive,  and  channing;  brown-faoed 
bonne  from  Alsace,  with  ruddy 
cheeks  and  comfortable  cap,  cheery 
bonne,  who  carries  the  baby ;  little 
monsieur  and  smaller  mademoiselle, 
leaping  and  frisking  with  dehght — 
all  are  made  happy  as  that  central 
sun  of  the  domestic  universe,  mam- 
ma, distributes  to  her  darlings  the 
gifts  of  the  New  Year.  People  of 
France,  warlike,  volatile,  and  gifted, 
what  haughty  and  supercilious 
stranger,  basking  in  the  sight  of 
your  snug  homes  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  could  deny  that  you  are 
an  affectionate,  domestic,  and  home- 
loving  i>eople  ? 

.T.  W.  B. 
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CHEISTMAS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

'  Througb  varied  dimes,  o'er  manj  a  plAin  and  steep, 
Doth  England's  vast  colonial  empire  sweep ; 
See  Canada,  whlcb  Boreal  blasts  assail; 
Ceylon  oft  pardied  with  Equinoctial  gale ; 
Forests,  and  gold,  and  com,  Columbia's  pride. 
While  tea-plants  clothe  the  Assam  mountain's  side. 
The  straits  where  Sincapore  the  trade  divides 
Between  two  worlds,  and  queens  it  o'er  the  tides 
Of  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  vast ; 
The  boundless  scenes  of  many  a  triumph  past ; 
And  where  the  Austral  heats  rich  fmlts  beget  ;— 
A  diverse  realm  whereon  the  suu  doth  never  set.' 


DB.  JOBK^SON  defines  the  word 
colony  as  'a  body  of  people 
drawn  firom  the  mother-country  to 
inhabit  some  distant  place ' — a  very 
short  definition,  and  not  one  which 
is  absolutely  exhaustive.  The  French 
Protestants,  for  instance,  who  settled 
in  the  United  Provinces  and  in 
Spitalfields,  come  exactly  under  this 
definition  of  a  colony,  and  yet  were 
not,  in  &ct,  colonies.  The  true  and 
full  meaning  is — ^a  body  of  men  who 
go  to  some  outlying  possession  pre- 
viously taken  by  ttie  mother-coun- 
try by  discovery  or  conquest,  and  in 
modem  times  fostered  and  governed 
until  sufficiently  grown  to  establish 
a  kind  of  local  government,  subject 
to  the  imperial  government  and 
luuler  its  protectorate. 

The  colonies  of  Greece  usually 
formed,  at  each  exodus,  a  new  state, 
in  most  respects  independent  of  the 
parent  one,  and  subject  entirely  to 
local  and  separate  government,  but 
still  keeping  up  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  descent,  language,  and 
customs  would  continue.  Perhaps 
the  relations  kept  up  on  a  national 
scale  between  the  daughter  state, 
and  that  firom  which  it  sprung, 
might  find  somewhat  of  analogy  or 
illustration  in  the  connection,  ex- 
emplified individually  and  socially, 
which  subsisted  between  patron  and 
client  in  the  palmiest  days  of  ancient 
Home. 

For  a  Greek  colony  to  make  war 
upon  its  parent  state  was  accounted 
a  sort  of  parricide,  or  rather  matri- 
«id&  Hellas  was  wherever  Greeks 
were,  just  as  to-day  England  is 
wherever  waves  its  flag.  Thus  was 
Asia  Minor,  and  thus  were  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grsscia  colonised. 

VOL.  V, — ^NO.  ZZVL 


As  in  ancient  times,  no  people 
colonised  so  widely,  so  substantially, 
and  so  systematically  as  the  Bomans, 
so^  in  modern  times,  no  nation  has 
colonisedT  so  extensively  as  our  own. 
Other  European  nations  have  a  long 
list  of  colonies ;  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  small  in  territorial  extent, 
only  tnat  of  late  years  France  has 
conquered  and  colonised  Algeria, 
and  is  now  in  process  of  subduing  a 
■psLvt  of  Ck)chin  China  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca.  The  subjects  and 
colonists  of  that  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets  must  naturally 
enough  pass  that  festival  which  we 
have  just  celebrated,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance  which  dif- 
ference of  latitude  or  longitude,  and 
therefore  difference  of  climate  and 
products,  necessitates. 

We  hail  Christmas,  or  used  to  do 
— ^for  an  old-fashioned  Christmas  is 
now  rare — beneath  a  pale-blue  sky, 
and  a  crisp  and  dry  and  frosty  air ; 
the  green  foliage  of  the  summer 
trees  lost,  it  is  true,  but  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  hoary  fismcies  of 
Jack  Frost ;  the  bells  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  pealing  out  in  jovial 
tones,  and  announcing,  in  almost 
articulate  voice, '  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  towards  men.'  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  the  first  instalment 
of  their  song  appears  far  from  being 
realized ;  but  in  England,  and  with 
Englishmen,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
second. 

There  are  somewhere  about  thirty- 
two  colonies  of  England  on  the  sur- 
flEuse  of  the  globe,  and  therefore  our 
readers  will  pardon  us  for  reheving 
their  anxiety  at  the  outset  by  saying 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  descrite 
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so  many  different  ChriBtmas  dinners, 
but  merely  two  or  three,  with  a 
short  description  of  their  sorroimd- 
ings. 

Tasmania,  an  island  nearly  as 
large  as  Ireland,  situated  southward 
from  Australia,  possesses,  according 
to  some  persons  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  it,  one  of  the  finest  climates 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  winter  not 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  south  of 
France,  a  summer  not  hotter  than 
that  of  London,  and  not  so  close 
and  dusty ;  a  spring  equalling  that 
of  Montpelier,  and  an  autumn  like 
that  of  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  The  temperature  is  not 
marked  by  extremes  of  heat  or  cold ; 
it  is  free  from  marsh  miasmata, 
neither  remittent  nor  infermittent 
fevers  occur ;  the  oool  nights  of  the 
summer  prevent  the  heat  of  the  day 
from  being  relaxing,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  is  not  such  as  to  prevent 
agricultural  and  outdoor  operations 
being  carried  on.  Here  are,  through- 
out lite  colony,  homes  marked  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  English 
house.  The  small,  thatched,  hut- 
like house,  built  of  slabs,  and  covered 
to  the  roof-tree  with  geraniums. 
The  dairy  farm-house,  wiOi  its  vines 
and  trained  flowers;  the  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  leaves  of 
English  forest-trees,  planted  with  a 
careful  hand  all  round  the  house,  to 
remind  the  settler,  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  of  his  old  home  sixteen 
thousand  miles  away ;  and  the  hand- 
some and  solid  stone-built  mansions, 
overshadowed  by  the  oaks  of  Old 
Eng:land,  with  their  wide  domains  of 
cultivated  paddocks  ^nd  green  pas- 
tares,  their  hedgerows  of  hawthorn 
and  sweet-briar,  or  in  some  cases  of 
fachsias  six  feet  high ;  their  orchards 
of  tall  pear-trees  and  apples;  their 
haystacks,  corn-ricks,  Ixums,  wool- 
sheds,  and  outhouses  larger  than  the 
mansions  themselves. 

Every  house  has  its  garden,  in 
which  the  flowers  most  carefully 
tended  are  those  of  home — the  simple 
flowers  of  our  childhood,  primroses 
and  cowslips,  pansies  and  daisies; 
while  the  sweet  little  violet  blooms 
under  hedges  of  ever-flowering  gera- 
niums ten  feet  high.  We  quote  a  short 
and  lively  account  of  a  Christmas  here 
from  the  pen  of  a  forty  years'  resi- 


dent:—'The  English  reader  must 
picture  to  himself  a  Christmas  Day 
passed  amidst  the  scenes  of  summer ; 
a  population  turning  out  on  New 
Year's  Day  to  play  at  cricket,  or  to 
make  pleasure  excursions  on  the 
water;  and  an  exhibition  of  fruits, 
and  flowers  in  December.  We  are 
the  .antipodes  of  home:  the  21st  of 
December  is  the  longest  day;  the 
thermometer  frequently  stands,  at 
Christmas,  at  70°  in  the  parlour. 
Now  the  citizen  chooses  the  shady 
side  of  the  street,  or  indoors  throws 
up  the  window  and  lets  down  the 
blind.  Beyond  the  precincts  of 
town,  the  country  is  one  vast  ex- 
panse of  verdure:  the  tall  com 
waving  in  the  gentie  sununer  breeze, 
while  haymaking  is  going  on,  or 
some  early  crop  courts,  by  its  yellow 
tints,  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  In 
the  garden  one  is  pleased  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  tempted 
by  luscious  fruit.  The  fiurmer  flings 
himself  on  his  back  on  the  lawn, 
and  with  merry  child-faces  around 
him,  eats  strawberries  and  cream  to 
a  dehcious  extent  In  our  ever- 
green forests,  the  cattle  begin  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  under 
whose  grateful' shade,  in  some  oool 
brook,  the  boys  are  wont  to  bathe. 
Parroqusts,  in  green  and  gold,  flash 
past  with  their  brilliant  colours; 
tiie  birds  are  merrily  singing,  and 
'  the  locust  makes  his  summer  life 
one  ceaseless  song.  No  fire  can  be 
borne  save  in  the  kitchen;  doors 
and  windows  are  thrown  open; 
flowers  and  evergreens  grace  the 
dining-rooms  for  lack  of  the  tra- 
ditional holly;  but  the  roast  beef 
and  plum  pudding  of  Old  England 
retain  their  place  of  honour  on  the 
festive  board.  At  that  board  the 
colonist,  mindful  of  the  custom  of 
fatherland,  unites  his  fiunily,  and 
after  service  in  the  neighbouring 
church,  entertains  his  fHends  with 
grace  and  no  stinted  hospitality. 
And  if  Christmas  does  not  come  to 
him  with  the  old  associations  of  his 
youth— with  its  wind  in  gusts  howl- 
ing through  leafless  trees  or  &8t- 
fiaJling  snow ;  if  scene  and  clime  and 
season  invest  the  festival  with  a 
different  aspect  to  that  fkmihar  to 
the  Englishman  at  home,  he  is  not 
the  less  happy;  nor  is  he  saddened 
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\rj  the  lefiectioii  tbat  his  ndghbonr 
is  too  poor  to  enjoy  with  him  the 
good  things  of  the  season,  with  its 
holiday  and  feasting ;  for  it  is  Christ- 
mas to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Tasmania,  and  theie  ore 
none  so  poor  that  ihey  cannot  have 
in  abondance  the  immemorial  £Bure ; 
and  on  all  sides  is  heard  the  old 
English  greeting,  "  A  merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  happy  New  Tear."  As 
the  daughters  of  the  Pharaohs,  who 
in  the  marble  palaces  and  gilded 
halls  of  their  foreign  hnsbands 
sighed  for  a  draught  of  the  waters 
of  the  sacred  Nile,  so  do  the  daugh- 
ters of  Tasmom'a,  nnder  the  burning 
fiiuns  of  India,  though  they  possess 
all  the  rich  fruits  and  gorgeous 
flowers  of  the  tropics,  and  hye  in 
palaces,  yet  sigh  for  the  dehdous 
climate  of  their  own  loved  home, 
and  prefer  the  scent  of  the  simple 
mimosa  to  the  most  noble  rhododen- 
dron of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.' 

The  Australian  colonies  generally 
have,  if  not  quite,  VCTy  nearly  the 
advantages  of  Tasmania.  Here,  also, 
nature  is  prodigal  of  her  gifts,  the 
forests  abounding  in  beautiful  trees, 
and  thronged  with  birds  of  the 
gayest  plumage  —  the  Australian 
mocking-bird,  called  by  the  colonists 
the  laughing  jackass,  is  a  spedes  of 
woodpecker.  The  following  curious 
account  is  given  of  its  vocal  x)erform- 
ances.  His  chant,  frequently  kept  up 
for  a  lengthened  period,  is  the  most 
laughter-provoking  of  sounds.  It 
is,  mdeed,  impossible  to  hear  with  a 
grave  fiice  iihe  jocularities  of  this 
foathered  jester.  He  commences 
with  a  low,  cackling  sound,  gradually 
growing  louder,  like  a  hen  in  a  fass. 
Then  suddenly  changing  his  note, 
he  80  closely  imitates  Punch's 
trumpet,  that  you  would  almost 
swear  that  it  was  the  jolly  *  roo-too- 
too '  of  that  old  favourite  that  you 
heard.  Next  comes  the  prolonged 
bzay  of  on  ass,  followed  by  an  almost 
articulate  exclamation,  which  might 
vary  well  be  translated, 'Oh!  what 
a  guy!'  and  the  whole  winds  up 
with  a  suppressed  chuckle,  ending 
with  an  uproarious  burst  of  laughter, 
which  is  joined  in  by  a  dozen  others 
hitherto  nlent. 

A  writer  on  the  Australian  colo- 
I  would  give  us  an  extraordinary 


idea  of  the  size  of  men  there,  for 
describing  the  emu,  a  bird  very  like 
an  ostrich,  he  says: — 'This  bird 
often  stands  nearly  as  high  as  a 
man,  varying  from^ivc  to  seven  feet.' 
The  emu,  however,  in  its  great  and 
increasing  rarity,  is  fast  becoming 
'  simillima  nigroque  cygnc' 

These  adjuncts  following,  do  not, 
however,  promise  any  increase  of 
comfort  to  the  Australian  settler. 
Snakes  and  lizards  are  numerous, 
and  the  deaf  adder,  a  disgusting  and 
dangerous  creature,  guanas,  a  land 
of  lizard  four  feet  in  length.  Frogs 
are  numerous,  and  sometimes  intrude 
into  the  settler's  dwelling.  Scorpions, 
centipedes,  and  other  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  reptile  tribe,  are  also 
suffidently,  and  more  than  suffi- 
dently,  numerous.  Snakes,  espe- 
cially, appear  to  exist  in  incon- 
ceivable variety,  for  there  are  snakes 
of  the  following  variety  of  name — 
black,  brown,  diamond,  ringed,  hazel, 
whip,  and  many  others.  The  black 
snake,  when  broiled  on  the  fire,  has 
the  very,  good  gastronomic  quality 
of  becoming  white  as  an  eel  and 
tender  as  a  chicken. 

These  are  the  reptile  torments, 
but  the  insects  are  really  the  greatest 
nuisance,  on  account  of  thdr  more 
constant  presence,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  guarding  against  them. 
A  colonist  says:  'The  mosquitoes 
and  flies  constitute,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  an  intolerable 
nuisance :  these  detestable  items  of 
entomology  are  a  perfect  torment 
to  the  settler,  leaving  him  no  peace^ 
dther  by  day  or  night;  the  mos- 
quitoes ruthlessly  exact  tiieir  tribute 
of  blood  from  beneath  his  irritated 
and  tortured  skin.  Fortunately,  it 
is  chiefly  to  new  comers  that  the 
bite  of  the  mosquito  is  extremely 
annoying,  and  it  does  not  often 
produce  any  swelh'ng  on  those  who 
have  become  by  long  residence 
habituated  to  it  Then  there  are 
"  lion-ants  "—ugly,  venomous,  black 
crec^res,  the  sting  of  which  is  as 
severe  as  that  of  a  wasp;  wood- 
ticks,  that  burrow  under  the  skin — 
and  other  abominations.  Towards 
the  Nortii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  York,  there  are  ant-hills  of  an 
enormous  size,  sometimes  twelve  feet 
in  height    The  ant^  ore  of  a  pale- 
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brown  colour,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  These,  however,  muet 
bide  their  time,  for  they  have  no 
white  settlers  to  provoke  at  pre- 
sent/ 

The  common  flies  are  a  more 
general  nuisance,  settling  so  thickly 
and  pertinfujiously  on  every  article 
of  food,  as  to  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  swallowing  some 
during  the  progress  of  every  meal. 
One  small  matter  on  the  other  side 
is,  that  the  native  bees  do  not  sting, 
and  produce  very  fine  honey  and 
wax.- 

However,  the  climes  of  the  sunny 
south  do  not  contain  more  than 
their  share  of  English  colonies ;  for 
where  in  the  wide  world  exists  any 
considerable  extent  of  country  that 
bears  not  Englishmen;  «nd  what 
sea  or  port  where  does  not  wave 

*  The  flag  tliat'»  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze  ?' 

That  Christmas  in  the  colonies 
may  be  anything  but  merry,  let  us 
see  how  a  poor  imsuccessful  emigrant 
spent  Chi-istmas  Day  some  years 
ago  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Canada. 
Here,  though  the  summer  months 
are  hot,  the  winter  is  perfectly 
Bussian.  The  rivers  are  frozen 
over,  or  blocked  with  ice  for  six 
months  of  the  year."  About  Christ- 
mas  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  soon  after  come  great 
falls  of  snow;  then  the  smooth- 
gliding  sleighs  make  their  appear- 
ance, drawn  by  horses,  to  whose 
harness  bells  are  attached,  that 
jingle  merrily  as  they  trot  over  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  roads.  All 
work,  of  course,  is  at  a  standstill, 
and  nothing  attended  to  but  visiting, 
sleighing,  and  enjoyment  among  the 
well-to-do  classes. 

Amidst  the  festivities  and  jollity  of 
a  Canadian  Christmas,  however,  one 
poor  emigrant  at  least  ha:l  a  sorry 
time  of  it.  He  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful, and  his  stock  of  money  and 
provisions  exhausted,  hoping  against 
hope  for  work,  but  in  vain ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  Christmas  came,  but  no 
work.  In  the  words  of  tiie  poor 
man  himself, '  This  was  the  climax. 
I  counted  the  contents  of  our  scanty 
purse,  and  small,  indeed,  was  the 
sum  that  remained.    My  zosolution 


was  taken.  I  bought  a  load  of  fire- 
wood, split  it,  and  piled  it  indoors, 
that  my  children  might  not  have  to 
go  out  to  fetch  it,  and  carefully 
stopped  all  the  chinks  and  openings 
in  the  walls  and  floor  to  exclude  the 
cold.  I  then  laid  in  a  small  store  of 
salt  pork  and  potatoes,  and  with  a 
wallet  on  my  shoulder,  and  one 
dollar  in  my  pocket,  started  before 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  after  a  sorrowful  leave- 
taking,  to  walk  over  the  hills  eighty 
miles  to  the  nearest  city,  where  I 
hoped  to  meet  with  some  occupation 
by  which  I  might  be  able  to  support 
my  wife  and  fomily  till  the  genial 
spring  returned.  As  I  closed  the 
outer  door  of  the  house,  I  seemed  to 
lose  half  the  courage  that  had 
hitherto  animated  me.  The  morning 
was  dark  and  starless ;  heavy  clouds 
obscured  the  sky ;  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  ice,  drifted  up  and  down  by  the 
tide  in  the  neighbouring  river,  was 
wafted  drearily  to  my  ears :  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  depression  of  my  feelings; 
and  after  walking  about  an  hour, 
my  reflections  became  so  painful 
that  I  turned  round  to  retrace  my 
steps.  The  feeling,  however,  was 
but  temporary.  "  Go  ahead !"  came 
to  my  mind ;  I  fimcied,  like  Curran, 
that  my  httle  boys  were  pulling  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  I  once 
more  turned  my  face  to  the  East. 
To  add  to  my  discomfort,  with  the 
appearance  of  daylight  it  began  to 
rain,  at  first  slightly,  then  heavily, 
and  at  last  settled  into  a  d6wnright 

rur.  After  walking  thirty  miles,* 
felt  so  jaded,  from  the  constant 
soaking  and  bad  condition  of  tho 
roads,  that  I  was  glad  to  stop  at  a 
tavern,  which  opportunely  appeared 
at  night&U,  but  where  little  denoted 
Christmas  save  the  blazing  logs^ 
of  which  there  was  no  stint,  and  by 
which  I  gladly  reipovered  from  tho 
soaking  and  cold  I  had  suffered. 
Certainly  to  me  this  Christmas  was 
no  merry  one,  nor  were  the  pros- 
pects of  a  happy  new  year  very 
bright' 

Our  good  neighbours,  the  French, 
do  not  call  us  '  les  perfides  Anglais ' 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  century 
or  two '  but  we  shall  hardly  expect  Uf 
learn  this  fact  from  a  Frenchman  oi 
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the  time  \7hen  Agincourt  wajs  just 
fought,  and  Crecy  no  very  remote 
tradition.  'It  may.be  said  [of  the 
English,  neither  in  war  are  they 
brave,  nor  in  peace  are  they  ftdthful ; 
and  as  the  Spaniards  say,  "  England 
is  a  good  land  with  a  bad  people." ' 
Again  he  says :  '  The  people  are 
proud  and  seditious,  with  bad  con- 
sciences, and  are  faithless  to  their 
word,  as  experience  has  taught. 
These  villains  hate  all  sorts  of 
foreigners ;  and  although  they  have 
a  good  land  and  a  good  country, 
they  are  all  constantly  wicked,  and 
moved  by  every  wind,  for  they  will 
now  love  a  prince ;  turn  your  head, 
they  will  wish  him  killed  and  cruci- 
fied. The  people  of  this  nation 
mortally  hate  the  French,  as  their 
old  enemies,  and  always  call  us 
France  chenesve  (French  knave), 
France  dogue,  and  so  on.' 

Again : '  In  this  country  you  will  not 
meet  with  any  great  nobles  whose  re- 
lations have  not  had  their  heads  CTit 
off.  Certes,  I  should  like  better  to  be 
a  swineherd,  and  preserve  my  head : 
for  this  affliction  falls  furiously 
upon  the  heads  of  the  great  nobles.' 

But  what  can  be  expected  of 
people  who  call  our  national  dish 
rosbif,  and  'prefer '  marsh  chickens ' 
to  the  most  tender  delicacy? 

At  the  risk  of  cavil  I  choose  to 
call,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
the  English  community  in  Paris,  a 
colony — I  have  seen  it  so  called  by 
other  people,  and  it  suits  me  now. 

There  are  two  immortal  plum- 
puddings  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  English  colony  at  Paris ;  and  I 
am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot  just  now 
unkennel  the  records  where  their 
memory  is  preserved,  but  must  trust 
to  a  somewhat  treacherous  memory. 
An  English  colonist  in  Paris,  deter- 
mined to  have  an  English  plum-pud- 
ding for  his  Christmas  dinner,  gave 
his  French  cook  the  most  elaborate 
directions  as  to  the  composition  and 
X>reparation  of  the  delicious  com- 
pound, according  to  the  dictates  of 
Mrs.  Glasse.  Having  thus  insured 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  pud- 
ding, he  left  it  to  his  cook,  with  in- 
structions for  it  to  be  well  boiled, 
which  my  fair  readers  who  are 
versed  in  the  coqninary  art  know 
to  be  most  essential. 


The  expatriated  Englishman  looked 
forward  with  considerable  pleasure 
to  his  pudding,  and  under  such  cir- 
circumstances  almost  considered  the 
rosbif,  and  especially  French  rosbif, 
a  bore.  Looking  longingly  for  the 
introduction  of  the  anxiously-waited- 
for  luxury,  he  beheld  hi6  chef  de 
cuisine,  anxious  for  his  credit,  bear- 
ing the  pudding  himself—in  a  soup 
tureen!  The  vexatious  truth  in- 
stantly flashed  upon  our  country- 
man, that  although  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  insure  the 
proper  mixing  and  manipulation  of 
the  pudding,  he  had  forgotten  the 
mention  of  the  pudding-bag.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  an  EngHsh 
plum-pudding  became  French  soup ; 
and  though  by  no  means  soup- 
maigre,  I  do  not  suppose  it  was 
eaten  with  any  rehsh,  if  at  all — 
which  latter  hypothesis  I  take  to  be 
the  most  probable. 

There  is  another  pudding  whose 
history  is  preserved  in  the  traditions 
of  the  English  colony  at  Paris. 
Briefly,  for  our  subject  is  voluminous 
and  our  space  scanty,  the  contriver 
of  the  second  pudding,  with  the 
experience  of  the  former  Mure  in 
his  memory,  not  only  superintended 
the  manipulation  of  the  pudding, 
but,  putting  aside  his  dignity  for 
the  occasion,  tied  it  in  a  bag  himself. 
Knowing  the  necessity,  well  known 
also  to  our  fair  [caterers,  of  leaving 
room  for  the  expansion  of  the 
unctuous  contents  of  the  pudding- 
bag,  he  tied  it  loosely,  and  left  it  to 
the  care  of  his  cook  to  boil. 

When  this  second  Parisian  colonial 
pluin-pudding  came  to  table,  it  made 
its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  bullet  or  shot,  harder  than 
lead,  and  altogether  like  a  stone. 
The  contriver  of  the  pudding  de- 
manded an  explanation, 'and  was 
informed  that  the  cook,  finding  the 
bag  tied  so  loosely,  had  taken  the 
responsibility  of  tying  it  tighter; 
and  so  again,  the  most  anxious  pre- 
cautions of  an  Englishman  to  secure 
an  English  plum-pudding  for  his 
dinner  at  a  Parisian  Christmas  were 
disappointed. 

From  a  paper  in  a  Cape  Town 
journal  I  extract  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  anticipations  of 
Christmas  in  Cape  Colony,  which, 
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with  one  or  two  elisions,  I  give  in 
the  appropriate  eentenoes  of  the 
writer :  it  is  from  the  column  usuaUy 
devoted  to  the  gossip  of  the  colony, 
and  therefore  called  '  Town  Talk.' 

'  Christmas  Eve  1  which  being  the 
case,  and  as  all  men  mzj^  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  I  think  I  had 
better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at 
starting,  and  confess  that  I  don't 
mean  to  write  anything  at  all  to-day, 
exoept  Christmas  talk.  In  the 
English  "  Prayer  Book "  you  occa- 
sionally see  the  heading,  *'  For  the 
Epistle  "  instead  of  "  The  Episae,"  as 
usual;  in  the  same  way  let  the 
reader  suppose  the  title  of  this 
column  to  be  " For  Town  Talk"  in 
place  of  "  Town  Talk."  And  then, 
when  he  has  read  thus  fiir,  he  can, 
if  he  so  please,  skip  all  the  rest  If, 
however,  he  is  a  good,  genial  sort  of 
man,'he  won't  do  anythiog  of  the  sort, 
but  read  it  right  through,  by  way  of 
impressing  upon  his  mind  that  it  is 
Christmas :  for  unless  one  is  a  very 
old  stager  here,  or  haa  the  honour  of 
being  colonial-bom,  it  is  not  quite 
BO  easy  to  realize  the  presence  of 
Christmas.  The  old  gentleman 
comes  amongst  us  here  in  a  garb  so 
very  different  from  that  in  which 
you  and  I  used  to  hail  him  in  the 
olden  time,  that  sometimes  he  does 
not  seem  like  the  same  individual 
Church  folks,  I  suppose,  would  not 
hear  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  "  For 
the  transfer  of  that  holiday  com- 
monly called  Christmas  Day  to  the 
coldest  part  of  the  winter  season." 
I  don't  know  why  they  should  not, 
though  ;  Church  authorities  have 
done  such  things  before  now.  There 
have  been  endless  quarrels  about 
the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter — 
in  &ct,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  have  come  to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  yet. 
And  then,  you  will  remember,  also, 
that  it  is  written  in  hislory  how  a 
notice  was  once  afiSzed  to  a  Devon- 
shire church-door,  "  There'll  be  no 
Sunday  here  next  Sunday,  'cause 
measter's  gwaon  tu  Dawlish  to 
preach."*     Ergo,  if  Sundays  have 

*  In  a  village  which  I  knew  well,  the 
parson,  as  was  common  yean  ago,  had  to 
perform  the  duties  at  two  distant  churches ; 
and  to  provide  for  this,  the  announcement 
was  made  hy  the  clerk  in  the  following 


been  known  that  were  Easier  Sun- 
days in  some  parts  and  not  Easter 
Sundays  in  other  parts,  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away;  and  if  there 
really  could  be  'no  Sunday  next 
Sunday,'  why  could  not  Christmas 
Day  be  transferred  to  the  winter 
time?  I  am  sure  if  Christmas  had 
fJBdlen  a  few  months  back,  in  that 
cold  weather  when  the  snow  was  on 
Tsible  Mountain,  we  could  have 
clustered  round  the  fire  in  right 
earnest,  punished  the  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  in  prime  style,  and 
done  the  port  wine  and  walnuts 
afterwards  gloriously.  To-morrow 
I  hope  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
behave  like  true  Britons  and  loyal 
subjects  of  her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty. If  it  is  not  possible  to  eat  as 
respectable  a  dinner  with  the  ibet- 
mometer  at  eighty  as  at  thirty,  it  is 
possible  to  be  jolly  and  good-tem- 
pered, and,  what  is  still  better,  kind- 
hearted  and  considerate  to  all  about 
us — as,  indeed,  we  ought  to  be  every 
day.' 

People  with  the  newest,  most  im- 
proved, and  enlightened  ideas  have 
got  hold  of  the  notion  that  Christ- 
mas-boxes and  revelry,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  are  by  no  means  saga 
Tour  servant  sells  you  his  labour, 
they  say,  and  you  buy  it;  why 
should  he  want  Christmas-boxes 
any  more  than  the  man  who  sells 
you  so  many  yards  of  cloth  or  calico  ? 
Now  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
good-natured  reader  who  has  read 
thus  fiur  will  see  the  weakness  of 
this  style  of  argument  As  a  very 
jolly  friend  of  mine,  rolling  along 
under  sixteen  stone  weight  of  ro- 
tundity, or  thereabouts,  but  a  very 
shrewd  and  a  very  sncoeesM  man 
withal,  used  to  say,  'Tou  must 
grease  the  wheels  sometimes ;'  and  in 
your  mind's  eye  don't  you  see  that  old 
woodcut  in  'iEsop's  Fables'  of  the 
unbent  bow  lying  on  the  ground  ? 

But  there  is  a  motive  for  keeping 
Christmas  which  is  tsx  more  beauti- 
ful and  altogether  excellent  than 
greasing  of  wheels  and  unbending 
of  bows,  and  that  is,  the  godlike 


terms : — *  Notice  is  herehy  given,  that  oar 
parson  will  preach  here  and  at  St.  Edmund's 
eadi  Sunday  to  all  eternity.'  He  meant  to 
say  •  alternately.' 
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foeling  of  benevolence,  the  genuine, 
earnest  desire  to  make  others  happy, 
witiiout  the  shadow  of  a  thought  of 
any  benefit  to  be  derived  by  oneself. 
That  is  the  sort  of  feeling  to  keep 
Christinas  with;  and  let  the  thermo- 
meter stand  at  what  degree  it  will, 
the  man  who  is  actuated  by  it  will 
be  sure  to  have  a  merry  time  of  it. 
He  won't  be  afflicted  with  abstract 
mental  calculations  about  Christmas- 
boxes  ;  no  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  will  withhold  him  from  join- 
ing in  the  merry  dance  and  song, 
even  though  his  voice  be  none  of  the 
sweetest,  nor  his  movements  of  the 
most  graceful.  If  you  look  at  it 
lightly,  a  certain  degree  of  abandon 
at  Christmas-time,  springing  from 
pure  benevolence,  is  highly  respect- 
able, and  a  dance,  'join  hands,  up 
the  middle  and  down  again,'  a  most 
praiseworthy  occupation.  Andsup- 
ix)se  you  admit  that  it  is  all  vanity 
of  vanity,  yet  out  of  such  vanity 
oomes  recreation  in  the  truest  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word ;  a 
forgetting  of  past  vexations  and 
quarrels,  and  a  girding  up  of  one- 
self with  the  voluntary  obliteration 
of  past  trials,  to  the  fresh  battle 
which  we  all  have  to  wage,  year  by 
year,  with  life. 

In  almost  all  the  colonies  there 
are  Church  establishments ;  and  the 
religious  celebrations  peculiar  to 
that  especially  interesting  season  of 
the  Church  are,  of  course,  carried 
out  with  all  tho  zeal  which  charac- 
terizes the  seaaon  in  England. 

There  must  be,  however,  a  very 
appreciable  difference  in  the  manner 
phy8i(»lly  of  celebrating  our  greatest 
and  pleasantest  anniversary.  We 
have  seen  something  of  these  differ- 
ences as  they  occur  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  Africa.  India  &lls  out 
of  our  subject,  for  it  is  not  a  colony. 
Ceylon,  I  believe,  in  distinction  to 
the  peninsula,  is  a  colony,  and  here 
the  colonists,  principally  nutmeg 
and  cofEiDe  planters,  spend  their 
Chnstmas  at  a  time  of  year  when 
the  fervid  tropical  heat  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  declination  of  the 
Btm  to  the  south,  though  the  tem- 
perature is  even  then  of  a  kind  to 
astonish  the  new  colonists  for  a  year 
or  two.  Ceylon  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  possessing  an  alterna- 


tive climate ;  and  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  interior,  not  being  so 
inaccessible  or  so  distant  as  the 
Himalayas  in  India,  most  of  the 
planters,  at  least,  can  contrive  to 
spend  the  very  hottest  seasons,  at 
such  an  elevation  as  materially  to 
alleviate  the  fervid  tropical  heat. 

Of  the  colonies  in  Europe,  we 
know,  to  our  cost,  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  which  figure  for  so  much  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  year.  Few 
people,  however,  know  anything  of 
the  little  colony  of  Heligoland ;  and 
possibly  to  many  the  lines  following 
will  reveal,  for  the  first  time,  the 
true  etymology  of  the  name,  and  the 
meaning  of  its  flag,  which  is  tri- 
colour : — 

'  Green  Is  the  land, 
Bed  is  Ihe  cliff. 
White  is  the  sand : 
These  are  the  coloars  of  the  Iloly  T.and/ 

Well!  these  colonies  of  ours  are 
delicious  places  in  many  respects ; 
but  though  climate,  and  luscious 
fruits  and  largo  sense  of  freedom, 
and  plenty  to  bo  had  in  return  for 
little  labour,  are  recommendations, 
yet  they  have  their  drawl>acks :  for 
myself,  nothing  would  compensate 
me  for  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes, 
cockroaches,  vampires,  rats,  ants, 
and  other  obnoxious  insects,  more 
or  less  the  bane  of  most  of  our 
tropical  colonies ;  and  as  to  weather, 
I  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  of 
our  merry  monarch,  Charles  II., 
who  thought  that  of  all  countries  in 
the  world,  England  had  the  happiest 
climate,  since  in  it  one  could  be  out 
of  doors  more  days,  and  more  hours 
of  the  day,  than  in  any  other  country 
under  the  sun. 

While,  then,  I  am  glad  that  those 
of  my  countrymen,  who,  either  by 
choice  or  through  the  imperative 
calls  of  business  or  professional  life, 
can  enjoy  the  good  old 'Christmas 
festivities,'  under  every  varie^  of 
climate,  and  under  every  diversity  of 
circumstance,  I  must  congratulate 
myself  and  my  home  readers  on  the 
feet  that  we  can  celebrate  this  great 
annual  festival  at  home  in  Merry 
England.    Where  the  salutation  is 

•God  save  you,  merry  gentlemen. 
Let  nothing  you  dismay. 
For  Christ  oar  Lord  in  Bethlehem 
Was  bom  this  happy  day.' 
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AKT  going,  Old  Year,  with  no  promise  fulfilled  ? 
'Why  desert  me  so  soon,  witii  no  sweetness  distilled 
From  thy  fair  summer  roses? 
I  stand  at  the  brink  of  the  streams  as  they  meet, 
The  streams  called  the  years,  and  a  new  era  greet 
As  the  old  era  closes. 

0  hurry  not  on !  thoughts  are  crowding  so  fast ; 

Give  me  time— give  me  breath — I  must  call  back  the  past, 

Old  Year,  ere  thou  diest ; 
Some  bright  hopes  recall,  and  some  sorrows  forget ; 
So  much  thou  hast  brought,  Tve  not  done  with  thee  yet, 

Too  quickly  thou  fliest 

Hark  1  the  bells  have  begun !  'tis  thy  death  knell,  Old  Year ; 

1  grieve  for  thy  parting— and  enter  with  fear 

The  year  tliat  is  dawning  : 
The  wind  moans  and  wails  like  the  saddest  farewells 
Of  many  sad  hearts— but  the  inconstant  bells 

E'en  now  welcome  the  morning. 

What  bri^ig'st  thou.  New  Year?  dare  I  look  in  thy  face, 
And  question  thee  boldly,  and  bid  thy  hand  ti-ace 

The  pathway  before  me? 
Ah !  no,  my  heart  feileth,  and  silence  is  best : 
I  ask  not  for  knowledge,  but  only  to  rest — 

God's  mercy  is  o'er  me. 

Oh !  friends,  I  pray  for  ye!  the  wayworn  and  old. 
And  the  youthful  to  whom  life  is  shining  like  gold, 

And  love  seems  a  glory; 
For  the  hearts  rich  in  ventures  by  land  and  by  sea, 
Lest  the  storm  winds  should  rise, — 0 !  I  tremble  for  yc. 

And  the  dangers  before  ye. 

And  I  pray  for  the  hearts  with/e?w  ventures  at  stake. 
Who  lose  all  or  win, — whom  no  shoutings  will  wake. 

Till  one  voice  hath  spoken ; 
Then  faint  though  the  whisper,  they  answer  and  rise. 
And  follow  and  follow  with  blindfolded  eyes — 

Jlftis*  the  Idol  be  broken? 

Now  the  bells  are  all  silent,  the  Old  Year  is  gone ; 
Quite  away  in  the  darkness  the  New  cometh  on. 

With  a  quiet  step  and  pressing ; 
And  we  pray  through  the  days  to  be  guided  aright, 
And  we  smile  at  our  fears,  for  our  clouds  turn  to  hght. 

Illumed  with  God's  blessing. 

K.  DE  Lys. 
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WTXGS    nf  MtiemosTTie   bear  rao 

to  the  county  tijwn  of  P ,    The 

Goiklei^  fjf  MeiLn>ry  s©t«  me  dowa 
at  tliti  og*}  of  ten  befyro  ftn  old- 
fsxshioQL^J,  nxl- brick  iiirtii?ioa, 
gnankil  by  curirjuwly-wi^oii^rht  Jrun 
gates,  in  which  tho  iiiitial  letters  of 
my  nail  10  nro  funniugly  iiitrmluct'd 
and  h;ist*?d  i-omid  with  divers 
flourish ofis.  Two  vencral>le  liDk^ 
extinguishers  winah,  to  luy  iTjfiintile 
Tuiiid,  *43{»med  poor  relatiuiis  of  my 
p^niudiiiother'H  oar  trumpet,  adom 
tlio  portal  Tlie  keystone  of  the 
arch  1*1:1  df>f:tr\ray  is  carved  fctci  the 
likeuotib  ot  ik  jovial  satyr,  whose  por- 
trait alternating  with  that  of  a  serious  nymph,  is  repeated  all  along  the 
street  The  bust  of  an  amiable  panther  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth, 
constitutes  the  knocker,  which  has  been  no  sooner  raised  with  a  gentle 
rat  tat,  than  Peter  opens  the  door.  Peter  is  a  diffident  youth,  in  mul- 
berry-coloured smalls,  rather  groggy — to  use  a  modem  phrase — upon 
his  pins,  and  with  a  decided  tendency  to  falter  in  his  speech—  the  result 
of  a  long  and  continued  series  of  blowings-up  Irom  his  master,  my  uncle,  of 
Avhom  he  stood  in  chronic  terror.  Then  follows  a  pattering  of  tiny,  snow- 
besprinkled  feet  upon  the  hall  floor,  a  throwing  off  of  cloaks,  tippets,  turn- 
overs, pelisses,  clogs  (observe  the  antiquated  character  of  these  now-dis- 
carded garments)  by  my  sisters ;  then  a  triumphant  entry  of  my  great-aunt 
Tabitha,  borne  by  two  purple-nosed  gentlemen  in  a  sedan-chajr  (Uke  a 
female  sentry-box  off  duty),  and  now  we  are  all  inside  the  house. 

A  queer  old  house  it  was  to  be  sure,  with  high  wainscot  panels  running 
along  the  walls,  elaborate  plaster  cornices  running  round  the  ceilings,  and 
sturdy  old  twisted  oaken  banisters  running  up  the  stairs.  The  windows 
were  deeply  recessed  in  massive  walls— you  could  lean  upon  the  heavy 
sash-bars  without  breaking  ^em ;  the  small  side-panes  were  filled  witk 
yellow  glass,  through  which  you  seemed  to  look  upon  perpetual  sunshine 
in  the  garden  behind  the  house,  though  the  day  was  never  so  gloomy. 
Seen  through  this  cheerful  medium,  the  very  snow  flakes  fell  like  showers 
of  gold  in  Danae's  lap  (there  was  a  picture  of  that  mysterious  subject  over 
a  sideboard  in  the  dining-room,  which  I  often  looked  at  in  childish  wonder), 
and  when  Peter  stepi^  across  to  the  coach-house  beyond,  his  corfi- 
plexion  assumed   a   beautiful   gamboge  tint     The   dead^  dank  leaves 
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which   lay   about  the   grass  were 
transformed  into  golden  fragments ; 
the  gravel  paths  became  a  mass  of 
sparkUng  amber.     What  a  lovely 
atmosphere    enveloped    everything 
as  we  peeped  through  those  yellow 
panes  I     How  cold  and  dull  the  self- 
same scene  appeared  through  ordi- 
nary glass !    I  have  often  thought  of 
that  dear  old  window  in  later  years, 
and  bow  pleasant  it  would  be  to  look 
upon  the  world  through  some  moral 
transparency  equally  enlivening.    I 
think  there  are  some  of  us  who  have 
this  happy  gift— who  see  life  and 
its   cares,  disappointments,   losses, 
uglinesses,  all  thus  dehcately  tinted. 
To   them,  the   absence  of  a  dear 
friend,  the  arrival  of  a  dun  down- 
stairs, the   feilure   of  a   favourite 
scheme,  the  faithlessness  of  a  mis- 
tress, the  faults  and  imperfections 
of    mankind   at   large    appear   en 
conleur  cfe  rose.    Ah !  lucky  mortals, 
who  can  thus  see  all  things  through 
.  this  sweet  £md  mellowed  b'ght ! 
My  uncle  is  an  old  gentleman  in 
a  dark-blue  coat  and  brass  buttons. 
The  collar  of  this  coat  is  of  the  an- 
cient type,  padded  and  rolled,  and 
so  large  that  it  touches  the  back  of 
his  head.    His  legs  are  enveloped 
in  drab-coloured  cloth  breeches  and 
tightly-buttoned  gaiters,  terminat- 
ing In  a  pair  of  highly-polished  and 
very  square-toed  shoes.    His  cuffs, 
instead  of  contracting  at  the  wrist, 
expand   in   that    direction   like   a 
flattened   mu£Sn   bell,  and   nearly 
cover  his   hands,  only  leaving  to 
view  on  either  side  a  rcw  of  shiny 
nails— so  oval  in  shape  that  they 
resemble  tiny  plovers'  eggs,  spht 
down   lengthwise. ,    A    ponderous 
chronometer  is  concealed  in  a  fob 
about  S.8.E.  of  the  lowest  button  of 
his  waistooai     From  this  depends 
a  massive  gold  chain  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  any  individual  link  would 
make  an  average-sized  signet-ring. 
As  my  uncle  inclines  to  corpulency, 
it  requires  some  effort,  and  no  small 
amount  of  puffing  and  blowing,  to 
extricate  this  machine  from  its  re- 
ceptacle.   That  operation  is  usually 
effected  by  resting  his  elbows  on  the 
arm-chair,   seizing   the    bunch   of 
seals   with   both    his   hands,   and 
gently  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro, 
until  the  desired  end  is  attained. 


and  the  watch  comes  out  with  an 
awfnl  jerk.  It  must  have  had  first- 
rate  works  to  withstand  the  shock. 
An  inferior  arti(Ae  could  never  have 
survived  such  treatment.  As  for 
replacing  it  in  its  original  position, 
after  finding  out  the  time,  that  was 
a  feat  which  my  uncle  never  at- 
tempted in  society.  My  impression 
is  that  it  could  not  have  been  done 
without  assistance.  I  used  to  think 
that  he  rang  for  Peter  to  help  him 
when  we  were  gone;  but  on  this 
point  that  trusty  retainer,  on  bdng 
questioned  by  us,  persisted  in  a 
discreet  silence. 

My  uncle's  features  are  tol^nbly 
good.  He  has  a  large  kind  eye  and 
a  capacious  forehead.  His  nose, 
perhaps,  partakes  too  much  of  that 
metalUc  hue  which  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  an  over-partiality  for  port 
wine,  and  his  ups,  especially  in 
winter,  are  somewhat  purple,  but 
altogether  he  is  rather  a  good- 
looking  old  gentleman.  I  must  not, 
however,  forget  to  state,  that  he  has 
no  teeth— at  least  in  present  wear. 
Two  or  three  sets  of  grinders  de- 
signed by  dental  artista  of  celebrity, 
we  know,  have  been  made  for  him, 
and  were,  indeed,  discovered  by  my 
brother  Tom  (a  youth  of  great  pro- 
mise, and  an  inquiring  mind)  stowed 
away  on  the  third  shelf  of  the  left- 
hand  library  cupboard,  one  morning 
when  my  uncle  was  out,  but  he 
never  wore  them. 

Nature,  ever  bountiful  in  com- 
pensating for  such  defects,  enabled 
him  to  d^est  his  food  without  their 
assistance,  fdthough  his  manner  of 
eating — when  nose  and  chin  came 
into  close  proximity — caused  us 
children  some  surprise,  and  in- 
duced disrespectful  comparisons  be- 
tween our  revered  relative  and  a 
grotesquely  -  carved  wooden  nut- 
cracker which  we  used  at  dessert 
Whether  it  was  this  peculiarity,  or 
the  general  awe  which  we  felt  for 
him  suggested  the  name,  I  cannot 
remember,  but  he  was  familiarly 
known  to  us  under  the  sobriquet  of 
Oramptis,  Grampus  belonged  to 
that  fine  old  school  of  British 
worthies  who  entertain  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  abiUties  of  the 
rising  generation.  He  was  per- 
petually cross-examining  us  on  the 
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sahject  of  cnr  yonthfol  studies. 
Pinnock's  '  Catechism  of  Usefcd 
and  Bntertoiimig  Knowledge'  was 
a  joke  to  the  mumplicity  of  his 
questions.  From  the  moment  I  be- 
gan to  learn  the  Latin  grammar,  he 
was  perpetnaUy  down  upon  me 
with  regard  to  the  declensions,  and 
'As  inpnesenti/  seizing  every un- 
goarded  moment  to  inquire,  for 
instance,  what  the  genitive  case 
plural  number  of  *  Lapis,  a  stone,' 
was,  and  putting  me  through  all 
the  tenses  of  the  irr^ular  verbs,  as 
if  he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
their  anomalous  ooi^gation,  always 
declaring,  at  the  end  of  our  inter- 
view, that  I  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it,  and  averring  that  I  should 
terminate  my  career  as  a  professional 
dustman— an  occupation  which,  in 
those  days,  seemed  positively  cheer- 
fiil  to  me  compared  with  the  study 
of  syntax. 

•  When  I  was  your  age '  (nine), 
'  you  young  rascal,'  (such  were  the 
endearing  epithets  with  which  he 
occasionally  greeted  us) — 'when  I 
was  your  age,  I  could  read  "  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  "  straight  off  without 
a  dictionary.  Can  you?  No,  I  dare 
say  not.  Tou  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Tell  your  father  to  buy 
you  "Drydon'sOvid"  immediately, 
or — stop,  I'll  give  it  you  myself.' 
And  down  he  took  that  excellent 
and  highly-instructive  work  from 
his  library.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably recollect  the  nature  of  the 
anecdotes  which  it  contains,  and 
bow  admirably  they  are  adapted 
for  the  perusal  of  children.  It  was 
my  first  introduction  to  the  classics. 

During  the  winter  evenings  my 
brother  Tom  and  I  were  in  the 
babit  of  going  to  tea  at  his  house 
occasionally.  This  was  curiously 
enough  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
a  recreation  by  our  papa  and  mamma, 
who,  no  doubt,  derived  pleasure 
from  the  society  of  Grampus.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  considered  it  a 
sort  iji  hebdomadal  sacrifice  to  which 
we  were  bound  to  submit  for  the 
benefit  of  our  intellects.  The  old 
gentleman  brewed  bis  souchong, 
nog  for  the  muffins  and  seed-cake 
(I  have  contracted  a  violent  an- 
tipathy to  carraways  from  the  pain- 
ftd  associations  which  their  flavour 


recalls),  and  then  proceeded  to  re- 
cite whole  odes  of  Horace,  to  which 
we  listened  in  silent  awe  with  our 
mouths  full  of  bread  and  butter,  or 
quoted  a  lengthy  passage  from  the 
'  Eapo  of  the  Lock,'  compared  with 
which  we  were  told  that  *  Marmion ' 
was  simple  twaddle.  One  unlucky 
evening,  I  had  preceded  Tom  by 
about  half  an  hour,  and  found 
Grampus  reading  the  'Morning 
Chromcle.'  Laying  down  the  paper, 
he  welcomed  me,  and  began  retail- 
ing the  news  of  the  day,  in  which 
the  town  of  Philadelphia  chanced 
to  be  mentioned.  '  Of  course  you 
know  where  it  is?'  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  uncle,'  said  I, '  in  America.' 

'North  or  South?' 

'  South,'  said  I,  after  some  hesita- 
tion. 

'  'Pon  my  word,  you're  a  pretty 
fellow!'  roared  Grampus,  waxing 
wrath.    '  How  old  are  you,  sir  ?' 

'  Nine,''uncle,  next  Tuesday  week.' 

'  And  don't  know  more  of  geo- 
graphy than  that!  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Go  home, 
sir,  directly,  and  tell  your  father 
you  don't  kaow  where  Philadelphia 
is.' 

Eetuming  in  deep  dismay  after 
this  contretemps,  I  met  my  brother 
on  the  road,  and  confided  to  him 
the  reason  of  my  disgrace. 

'  Which  did  you  say.  North  or 
South?'  asked  Tom,  who  was 
rather  a  sharp  boy  for  his  age.  I 
told  him.  '  All  right,'  said  Tom ; 
'  then  of  course  it  must  be  the  other.' 
And  off  he  trotted  to  my  great 
uncle's  house. 

'  Tom ! '  said  Grampus,  after  greet- 
ing him ;  'before  you  take  off  your 
greatcoat,  tell  me^  where  Philadel- 
phia is.' 

'  In  North  America,'  cried  Tom, 
with  tremendous  confidence. 

'  Bravo !  that's  a  good  boy,  there's 
half  a  sovereign  for  you!'  said 
Grampus,  pouring  out  the  tea.  I 
will  do  Tom  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  subsequently  made  over  five 
shillings  to  me:  but  it  was  some 
time  before  I  was  restored  to  my 
uncle's  fftvour. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going anecdote  that  our  anticipa- 
tions of  Christmas  Day  with  Grampus 
were  those  of  pleasure  not  altogether 
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unalloyed.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  most  of  us  had 
hardly  completed,  or  were  only  just 
emerging  from  our  teens,  an  age  when 
the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  and  a 
game  of  snapdragons  go  far  towards 
insuring  jollity.  The  mince-pies 
alone  would  have  restored  our  equa- 
nimity and  banished  dull  care  from 
our  breasts  while  we  stowed  away 
their  contents elsewhere. 

We  enter  the  room,  then,  in  single 
file,  with  smiling,  rosy  faces;  and 
wishing  our.  revered  relative  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year 
('  complimeutfi'of  the  season '  was  a 
phrase  not  then  in  vogue),  walk  up 
to  him  one  by  one  to  be  kissed,  a 
ceremony  which  he  went  through 
after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  himself. 
As  soon  as  we  came  within  reach  of 
his  arm,  he  pounced  upon  us  in 
regular  order,  drew  us  eacn  violently 
towards  him,  slipped  a  half-sovereign 
into  our  hands,  imprinted  a  hasty 
salute  upon  our  cheeks,  and  then 
as  hastily  thrust  us  off.  Whether 
he  thought,  as  an  old  bachelor,  and 
being  unaccustomed  to  the  habits 
of  children,  that  we  might  bite  him 
playfully,  or  whether  he  conceived 
we  should  notice  too  plainly  his 
own  dental  incapabilities,  I  cannot 
say,  but  this  was  his  method  of 
osculation,  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  it  was.  Kissing  is  a  habit  which 
does  not  exist  in  all  &milies.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  rather  a  tendency 
to  indulge  in  it  myself,  having  a 
&ir  field  for  the  exercise  of  that 
accomplishment  among  my  female 
cousins.  I  believe  I  inherit  it  from 
my  mother's  side,  and  trust  it  may 
be  transmitted  to  future  generations. 

There  was  a  curious  old  clock  in 
the  hall ;  none  of  your  vulgar  modem 
timepieces,  all  head  and  no  body, 
supported  on  flimsy  brackets,  but  a 
good  old-fashioned  concern,  standing 
about  eight  feet  high,  in  a  wabiut 
case  with  a  big  door,  which,  being 
opened,  revealed  a  little  perpendi- 
cular rope-walk  of  strings,  cnains, 
weights,  and  pulleys.  The  pendulum 
was  as  large  as  a  cheeseplate,  and 
wagged  to  and  fro  with  such  a 
majestic  tick  that  you  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  digging  the  Great 
Mogul  in  &e  ribs  as  trying  to  inter- 
fere with  its  motion.  As  for  the  £ace. 


it  was  a  regular  horological  encyclo- 
poBdia.  There  was  nothing  that  it 
didn't  tell  you.  Besides  indications 
of  the  hour  hand,  and  the  minute 
hand,  and  the  secomls  hand,  it  in- 
formed you  of  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
described  the  earth's  orbit  My 
brother  Tom,  who  has  been  look- 
ing over  this  manuscript,  declares 
that  there  was  one  department  in  the 
works  designed  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
any  given  place  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
but  this  I  admit  I  do  not  remember, 
and  must  beg  the  reader  to  receive 
the  statement  with  caution,  as  Tom, 
though  a  very  well-meaning  young 
man,  has  a  habit  of  romancing  which 
has  much  grown  on  him  of  late. 

My  great  uncle  being,  as  I  have 
said,  a  very  old-fashioned  gentle- 
man, had  fixed  on  the  unearthly  hour 
of  four  o'clock  for  dinner.  If  any  of 
my  readers  have  ever  been  con- 
demned to  dine  at  that  excessively 
inconvenient  time  they  will  fully 
sympathise  with  the  protest  which 
I  record  against  this  inhuman,  and,  I 
trust,  now  happily  exploded  prac- 
tice. Dinner  at  four  o'clock  is  a 
social  anachronism  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  crime.  You  may  dine  at 
one,  or  even  at  two,  and  (with  the 
intervention  of  a  cup  of  tea)  be  pre- 
pared for  supper  at  eight;  or  you 
may  make  a  substantial  lunch  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  be  ready  for 
your  principal  repast  at  seven ;  but 
four  o'clock  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  If  you  have  lunched  you 
have,  as  the  phrase  goes,  spoilt  yoiur 
dinner.  You  make  feeble  efforts  to 
eat,  and  abandon  your  knife  and 
fork.  The  consequence  is  that  by- 
and-by,  at  supper -time,  you  are 
famishing  and  there  is  no  supper  for 
you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  not  lunched,  you  sit  down  to 
your  feast  like  a  starving  man,  eat 
ravenously,  and  dyspepsia  is  the 
inevitable  result.  A  person  who 
invites  his  friends  to  dine  at  four  is 
guilty  of  cruelly  to  animals,  and 
ought  to  be  proceeded  against  under 
Martin's  Act 

For  us  children,  to  be  sure,  it  did 
not  so  much  matter.  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  the  experience  of  others, 
but  I  never  yet  met  with  a  youth 
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under  the  age  of  discretion  who  was 
not  ready  to  eat  cheerfully  on  the 
shortest  notice  and  at  any  time.  It 
seems  to  be  a  j)rovi8ion  of  nature 
that  children  should  be  always  ready 
for  natural  provisions.  The  instant 
we  came  out  of  church  (where,  I  fear, 
we  had  been  far  more  occupied  in 
criticising  the  evergreen  decorations 
and  indulging  in  visions  of  turkey 
and  plum-pudding  than  in  listen- 
ing to  Parson  Blowhard's  sermon) 
we  were  regaled  with  an  enormous 
piece  of  currant  cake,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  much  interfere  with 
our  appetite  at  four.  So  when  the 
clock  nad  struck  that  hour,  and  the 
cuckoo  on  it  had  fluttered  punctu- 
ally after  its  usual  fiashion,  and  re- 
tired into  the  little  door  just  as 
coolly  as  if  there  had  been  no  Christ- 
mas Day  at  all,  Peter  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  in  a  voice 
quaking  with  emotion— partly  due 
to  the  occasion,  but  principally  out 
of  dread  of  his  master— exclaimed — 

'  Pleesir  dinner's  on  the  tablesir  1' 

At  that  instant  Giiimpus  rose  to 
his  legs  and  gave  his  arm  to  my 
mother;  papa  followed  with  my 
maiden  aunt,  Tabitha,  a  lady  of  few 
personal  attractions  but  of  untold 
wealth,  from  whom  we  had  great 
expectations,  but  who  subsequently 
retired  from  tliis  sphere  bequeathing 
her  property  in  equal  shares  between 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Indigent  Organ-grindei*s  and  the 
Metropolitan  Dustman's  Shirt  and 
Collar  Association  —  two  excellent 
institutions  now  unhappily  become 
obsolete.  My  brothers,  sisters,  and 
I  brought  up  the  rear,  descending 
the  stairs  with  great  gravity,  except 
Tom,  who  insisted  on  executing  a 
sort  of  brief  Feejee  war-dance  on 
every  third  step,  until  Grampus, 
whom  we  believed  to  be  safely  out 
of  sight,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
shadow  on  the  opposite  wall. 

'Halloa  there,  you  young  scape- 
grace !  what  are  you  about  T  shouted 
my  uncle. 

Tom  muttered  out  something  about 
losing  his  shoe,  and  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  knelt  down  oi^  the 
iMiding  to  untie  one  of  his  hjghlows 
and  tie  it  up  again.  Presently  we 
all  entered  the  dining-room,  where 
there  was  always  a  mingled  amell  of 


port  wine  and  French  polish.  We 
gathered  round  the  table  and  sidled 
into  our  places.  My  uncle  said 
grace,  and  the  covers  were  removed 
by  Peter  (who  was  by  this  time  in  a 
state  of  awfully  nervous  vibration) 
and  Betty,  a  female  domestic  in  a 
very  black  dress  and  a  very  ii^hite 
apron.  As  we  sat  down  in  all  about 
twelve,  and  as  children  are  addicted 
to  that  summary  and  often  inde- 
corous manner  of  feeding  known  as 
bolting  their  dinner,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  no  one  was  to  begin 
imtil  we  had  been  all  helped.  This 
injunction,  however,  not  extending 
to  the  rolls  already  placed  before  us, 
we  employed  the  interval  in  con- 
suming them  and  in  disposing  the 
napkins  in  which  they  were  wrapped 
very  tightly  round  our  waiste. 

At  last  every  one  was  served  and 
we  all  began  to  ply  our  knives  and 
forks.  What  a  precious  clattering 
was  heard,  what  a  Babel  of  voices  as 
the  wine  went  round  (we  little  ones 
were  allowed  one  glass  apiece,  and 
generally  drank  it  in  a  diluted  form)  1 
How  quickly  soup,  fish,  turkey,  roast 
beef,  with  all  their  accompaniments, 
disappeared  before  us!  This  was 
the  only  day  in  the  year  on  which 
we  were  allowed  to  choose  a  dLsh  at 
table,  and  of  course  we  selected  all 
the  unwholesome  ones. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  gratifying 
sight  to  behold  honest  Peter  stagger- 
ing into  the  room  under  the  weight 
of  that  suTtimum  honum  of  our  expec- 
tations, that  long-looked  for  con- 
summation of  Clmstmas  hopes— the 
PLUM-PUDDiMG ;  an  enormous  affair 
quivei-ing  in  a  little  sea  of  liquid  firo 
and  surmounted  by  a  generous  sprig 
of  holly  smd  red  berries.  What  a 
graceful  contour  it  presented  in  that 
lovely  spheroid  form,  gently  merg- 
ing into  corrugations  where  the' 
pudding-cloth  had  left  a  pleasing 
impress  I  I  say  pleasing,  because 
I  truly  and  conscientiously  believe 
that  no  good  Christmas  pudding  can 
be  made  but  in  a  bag.  It  has  become 
part  of  the  tradition  and  cannot  be 
omitted.  I  have  dined  at  houses  in 
later  years  where  this  noble  emblem 
of  Yuletide  has  app^red  in  an  arti- 
ficial shape,  such  as  that  which  the 
baser  gaUantine  and  the  more  efiemi- 
nate  blanc-mange  are  wont  to  as- 
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sxune,  and  when  the  x>owdered  menial 
bas  offered  it  to  me  I  have  declined 
the  gross  imposture.  No ;  if  I  am 
to  eat  pudding  at  Christmas  it  shall 
be  a  Chnstmas  pndding. 

When  the  cloth  had  been  remoyed, 
a  fine  polished  snrflEM^  of  dark  Spa- 
nish mahogany  was  revealed,  on 
which  the  richly-chased  ^pergne, 
the  delicately  -  cut  decanters  and 
finger-glasses  sparkled  in  the  light 
of  a  dozen  spermaceti  candles.  The 
silver,  too,  did  ample  credit  to  Peter's 
care  and  }>late -powder,  being  of  a 
dazzling  bnlliancy.  Every  article  on 
the  table  was  mirrored  in  its  surfoce^ 
and  we  children  found  a  source  of  in- 
stant gratification  in  beholding  each 
other's  fiioes  reflected,  topsy-turvy, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  festive  board. 
When  the  servants  left  the  room, 
my  uncle  filled  a  bumper  of  port, 
having  previously  executed  a  similar 
office  for  my  mother  and  Aunt 
Tabitha,  who  always  sat  on  either 
side  of  liiiTf'  This  was  a  signal  for 
'hiuids  round  the  table,'  an  im- 
portant ceremony  in  our  eyes,  and 
without  which  Christmas  Day  would 
have  been  as  a  thing  of  nought  It 
consisted  in  everyone's  inserting  his 
or  her  palm  into  that  of  his  or  her 
neighbour  and  using  it  as  a  pump- 
handle  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute 
with  appropriate  action.  This  pa- 
rallel is  the  more  complete  because 
it  actually  did  draw  water  from  some 
eyes;  my  Aunt  Tab,  for  instance, 
being  always  ready  to  cry  on  the 
shortest  notice.  I  do  not  mean  my 
readers  to  infer  from  this  circum- 
stance that  she  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree unhappy,  &r  from  it.  On  these 
occasions  she  was  usually,  for  her, 
in  excellent  spirits ;  but  this  was  her 
peculiar  mode  of  indicating  hilarity. 
It  is  the  way  with  some  people.  I 
have  heard  of  individuals  who  have 
a  morbid  inclination  to  laugh  at  a 
frmeral.  Perhaps  philosophers  may 
be  able  to  give  some  common  solu- 
tion to  these  paradoxical  phenomena 
of  nature.  -  After  the  solemn  rite  of 
'hands  round  the  table'  had  been 
concluded.  Grampus  proceeded  to 
amuse  us  by  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ments, chiefly  based  upon  and  in 
connection  with  the  dessert  and  din- 
ner service.  He  peeled  oranges  in  the 
most  ingenious  and  apparently  mira- 


culous manner,  turning  the  rind  in- 
side out  into  hemispheres  of  perfect 
symmetry  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
the  juice,  and  then  ^shioning  it  mto 
miniature  cocked-hats,  little  boats, 
and  fictitious  jxirkers.  He  ate  ima- 
ginary wax  tapers,  previously  cut  out 
of  the  heart  of  a  Kibstone  pippin  by 
the  simple  aid  of  a  cheese-taster, 
having  added  a  slice  of  burnt  almond 
thereto  for  a  wick.  He  converted 
a  dinner-napkin  into  the  likeness  of 
a  rabbit,  which  sprang  about  his 
knees  and  up  his  arm  with  an  almost 
supernatural  effect.  He  produced 
the  most  delightfrd  music  from  a 
finger-glass,  three  tumblers,  and  an 
empty  decanter,  and  was  immensely 
gratified  by  our  detecting  it  to  be 
'  Rory  o'  More,'  played  to  psalm-time 
with  a  fruit-knife.  He  became  quite 
purple  in  the  &ce  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  which  he  made  to  toss 
up  three  apples  in  the  air  consecu- 
tively, after  the  manner  of  the  street- 
jugglers,  and  found  a  brief  respite 
frx)m  his  labours  in  the  act  of  cutting 
up  one  of  them  with  immense  care, 
throwing  the  spiral  parings  over 
Aunt  Tab's  head  and  declanng  that 
the  letters  which  it  formed  on  the 
floor  behind  her  would  be  the  initials 
of  the  gentleman  whom  she  would 
make  happy  for  life.  They  happened 
to  alight  in  the  form  of  P.  S.,  which 
we,  with  the  charming  simplicity 
and  ready  wit  characteristic  of  our 
years,  immediately  divined  to  be  an 
omen  of  her  ultimate  union  with  Ibr. 
Peter  Slowman,  my  uncle's  butler,  a 
supposition  which  was  fraught  with 
all  tne  greater  horror  in  consequence 
of  that  gentieman's  devoted  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  Colinder,  the  cook, 
down  stairs.  After  everybody's 
health  had  been  drunk  all  round, 
and  the  conversation  was  beginm'ng 
to  take  a  political  turn  (my  uncle 
was  a  stanch  Tory,  and  when  once 
he  began  to  discuss  the  Melbourne 
administration  there  was  no  stopping 
him),  my  mother  would  give  a  pri- 
vate signal  to  Aunt  Tab  and  my 
sisters,  who  with  one  consent  arose 
and  left  the  room.  Of  course  we 
little  ones  went  with  them,  but  in- 
stead of  ascending  to  the  drawing- 
room  again  we  used  to  make  a  bolt 
down-stairs  to  see  how  Sally  was 
getting  on,  and  how  she  had  liked 
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her  dinner.  Sally  was  onr  hand- 
maiden, pretty  well  stricken  in  years, 
and  a  £uthfdl  servant  in  oar  nursery 
eyer  since  we  ootdd  remember.  She 
had  nnrsed  ns  through  measles, 
hooping-oongh,  scarlatina,  and,  in 
short,  all  tiie  ills  which  infant  flesh 
is  heir  to.  I  thoroughly  believe 
there  is  nothing  that  good  creature 
would  not  have  undergone  for  our 
sakes.  She  had  but  one  foible,  and 
that,  considering  that  we  lived  in  a 
garrison  town  was  a  pardonable  one 
— ^e  was  consumed  by  an  unextin- 
guishable  passion  for  marines.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  she  was 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  '  the 
line,'  or  that  if  an  eligible  artillery- 
man had  come  in  her  way  she  would 
have  treated  him  with  incivility,  but 
marines  were  her  weakness,  and  she 
married  several:  of  course  I  don't 
mean  at  tibe  same  time,  but  in  turn. 
Poor  Sally  was  very  unfortunate  in 
her  attachmeiits,  and  had  become  a 
widow  twice  within  our  recollection ; 
bat  neither  these  matrimonial  alli- 
ances nor  the  domestic  afflictions 
which  followed  them  interfered  with 
the  faithful  discharge  of  her  duties 
to  us.  For  years  she  reigned  su- 
preme in  our  nursery,  and  in  the 
case  of  fraternal  quarrels  there  was 
no  appeal  from  her  decision.  Some- 
times she  asked  for  a  holiday  to  see 
her  husband  embark,  or  welcome 
him  home  from  that  widely-extended 
tract  of  cotmtry  known  as  '  foreign 
parts,'  or  went  away  for  an  hour  or 
so  to  get  her  pension  or  another 
marriage  licence;  but  through  all 
her  vicissitudes  she  remained  con- 
stant to  her  trust :  and  attached  as 
she  was  to  her  amphibious  lovers,  I 
believe  she  would  have  cheerfully 
reLmquished  the  most  attractive  ma- 
rine rather  than  quit  our  service. 
Many  a  letter  have  we  directed  for 
her  according  to  a  model  address 
which  she  always  kept,  and  from 
which  no  orthographical  deviation 
was  permitted,  until  she  changed 
her  partner. 


Mister  corporal  John  Taylor,  ezquire 
his  madgestU  ehip  Harryihewsir 
lying  off  Spithedd 

or  in  the  Meddytrainyea 

or  ELSEWHERE. 


In  this  comprehensive  superscrip- 
tion, whose  chief  merit  seemed  to 
lie  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture 
which  it  opened  to  the  Post-office 
authorities,  Sally  had  the  most  un- 
boimded  confidence,  declaring  that 
she  always  '  have  heard  tell  that  it 
would  be  sartain  sure  to  find  her  old 
man  sometime  hows'ever ;'  but  as  she 
never  prepaid  her  letters,  nor  ex- 
pected any  answer  until  her  hus- 
band's ship  was  paid  off,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  spared 
the  troublJB  of  deciphering  at  least 
half  of  her  communications.  We 
found  Sally,  then,  after  dinner,  over 
a  dish  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Colinder, 
my  uncle's  cook  and  housekeeper,  a 
middle-aged  lady  in  a  black  bomba- 
zine dress  and  bumlrumber-coloured 
wig,  who  entertained  certain  theo- 
ries of  a  peculiar  and  exceedingly 
original  system  of  theology,  which 
she  and  Sally  were  never  tired  of 
discussing,  and  which  they  seemed 
to  have  chiefly  derived  while '  sitting 
under '  £m  eminent  dissenting  divine 
by  the  name  of  Blenkinsop.  This 
extraordinary  expression  has  I  be- 
lieve since  been  commonly  accepted 
in  ite  proper  sense ;  but  at  the  time, 
and  owing  to  our  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  modem  metaphor,  I  re- 
member we  regarded  it  in  the  light 
of  a  religious  but  highly  uncomfort- 
able ceremony. 

How  well  I  recollect  that  cosy 
kitchen  with  its  ample  fireplace  and 
complicated  roasting-jack  of  wheels, 
chains,  and  pulleys,  attached  to  the 
wall ! — the  comfortable  old  Windsor- 
chairs,  with  green-baize  cushions, 
the  round  table  covered  with  a  cloth 
of  the  same  material,  on  which 
Dodd*s  Bible  lay,  bound  in  rough 
calf,  with  '  The  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,'  '  The  Complete  Letter- 
writer,'  and  Mrs.  Colinder's  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles.  Nor  can  I  forget 
dear  old  Mouser,  a  black  tom-cat  of 
great  antiquity  that  purred  unceas- 
ingly upon  the  hearth,  and  kindly 
bore  with  all  our  teazing.  Across 
the  passage,  there  was  the  butler's 
panily  too — a  chamber  which  is  al- 
ways associated  in  my  mind  with  a 
peculiar  perfume  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
candle-ends.  Here  Peter  was  wont 
to  sit  and  peruse  odd  numbers  of 
the    '  Gentleman's  ^Magazine,'  and 
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here,  too,  he  was  delighted  to  leceive 
us  and  deliver  (sotto  voce)  a  short 
and  extemporary  lecture  on  the  art 
of  button-cleaning— an  operation  in 
which  he  took  especial  pride,  and 
for  which  he  had  invented  an  in- 
genious machine,  with  a  vague  and 
foggy  notion  of  *  taking  out  a  patent 
for  it  some  of  these  here  fine  days/ 

After  rifling  Mrs.  Golinder's  cir- 
cular spice-box,  and  tasting  all  its 
contents  from  mace  to  nutmeg,  we 
concentrated  our  energies  in  endea- 
voiuing  to  induce  Mouser  to  sup  on 
an  infusion  of  cinnamon  and  water ; 
and  failing  in  this  dietetic  experi- 
ment, in  consequence,  as  we  thought, 
of  the  ungenerous  interference  of 
Sally,  we  betook  ourselves  up-stairs 
again  with  an  eye  to  cake  and  muf- 
fins, which  formed  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  our  next  repast.  After  tea 
we  amused  ourselves  by  inspecting 
'  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  of  which 
Grampus  possessed  a  very  fine  copy, 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  such 
an  appalling  nature  in  regard  to 
subject,  that,  aided  by  the  unusually 
heavy  dinner  of  which  we  had  par- 
taken, it  had  the  ultimate  effect  of 
giving  us  all  nightmare,  or  at  least 
uneasy  dreams  in  which  gigantic 
gridirons,  racks,  and  thumbscrews 
were  called  unpleasantly  to  mind 
before  the  morning. 

But  our  great  delight,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  evenmg,  was  to 
gather  round  the  fire  and  clamour 
for  a  song  or  a  story  from  Grampus. 
Of  these  commodities  he  possessed, 
indeed,  only  a  limited  stock ;  but  as 
they  were  well  selected  and  strictly 
reserved  for  these  occasions,  we  list- 
ened to  them  with  annually  renewed 
interest.  Of  the  songs,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  remember  but  little.  There 
was  a  very  remarkable  one,  the  end 
and  object  of  which  appeared  to  be 
a  description  of  and  various  sug- 
gestions for  the  definition  of  a 
woman.  In  the  course  of  the  chorus 
— a  very  lengthy  one  —  the  poet 
compared  her  to  a  flower  and  a  tower, 
a  song  and  a  thong,  a  mill  and  a 
pill,  a  flea  and  a  bee,  and  a  variety 
of  other  monosyllabic  nouns  which 
it  was  painfully  evident  had  been 
selected  more  with  a  view  to  eu- 
phony of  verse  than  any  actual  re- 
semblance of  ^the  objects  themselves 


— in  short,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  of  rhyme  than  rea- 
son. There  wore  certain  ancient 
ditties,  too,  connected  with  love, 
libations,  and  loyalty,  of  which  we 
only  heard  fragmentary  stanzas, 
as— 

'  Come,  let  as  dance  and  sing, 
WbUe  all  Barbadnes'  bells  shaU  ring- 
Love  strikes  the  fiddle-slrlng, 
And  Venus  plays  the  lute. 

Maidens  gay,  trip  away, 

Happy  on  our  wedding-day/  &c.  &c. 

or, 

*  The  UntTerse  well  may  be  Jealous 
Of  England,  where  Liberty  sings ; 
Fur  the  King  is  the  king  of  good  fellows. 
And— aU  onr  good  fellows  are  kings. 
Fol  lol  de  rul,  lol  de  rol  liddlc/  &c  &c. 

Under  the  genial  influence  of  a 
bowl  of  'rack  punch  my  worthy 
relative  proceeded  with  the  musical 
entertainment,  until  he'  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
warned  him  to  desist,  for  he  was 
inclined  to  be  asthmatical,  and  was, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  of  very 
portly  dimensions  about  the  region 
of  the  waistcoat.  Ten  minutes  hav- 
ing been  then  kindly  accorded  to 
Grampus  in  order  that  he  might 
recover  liimself  (which  he  did  at 
length  after  a  deal  of  puffing  and 
blowing  and  using  sundry  ejacula- 
tions apparently  selected  from  the 
Litany),  it  became  the  duty  of  my 
eldest  sister  Kate  to  replenish  his 
tumbler — an  operation  of  which  he 
always  pretended  to  deprecate  the 
necessity  either  by  faintly  remon- 
strating with  her — placing  his  hand 
over  the  glass  in  such  an  ingenious 
manner  l£at  there  was  ample  room 
for  a  stream  of  grog  to  be  poiured 
between  his  fingers;  or  suddenly 
starting  up  to  poke  the  fire  with 
great  energy,  he  would  afifect  the 
greatest  indignation  to  iind  another 
half-pint  of  the  reeking  compound 
on  returning  to  his  arm-chair. 
Whatever  his  object  may  have  been 
in  executing  these  remarkable  ma- 
noeuvres,  one  fact  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  that  is,  that  he  always  succeeded 
in  drinking  his  second  allowance  of 
punch.  I  don't  say  it  is  anything 
to  boast  of,  but  he  did  it.  Whether 
he  would  have  been  prepared  for  a 
third — ^whether  he  ever  did  take  a 
third  after  we  were  all  gone— just  to 
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make  himself  comfortable,  you  know, 
before  he  turned  into  bed  for  the 
night — this,  I  say,  ib  more  than  I  can 
tell  yon,  but  it  was  during  the 
second  when  he  always  told  his 
story — and  sol  will  confine  myself 
to  the  fact 

'  Are  you  all  ready  ?'  asked  Gram- 
pus, settling  himself  into  his  arm- 
chair, and  taking  a  sort  of  preparatory 
pull  at  the  punch. 

'  Yes,  uncle,'  piped  a  chorus  of 
small  voices. 

'Well  then,  once  upon  a  time 
when halloa  there!  stop  a  mi- 
nute!' said  my  uncle,  suddenly — 
*  Who's  crackmg  nuts  ?' 

'  Only  me,  uncle,'  said  Tom, 
slowly  emerging  from  under  the 
table,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
XX)6ition  with  a  handful  of  filberts. 

'  Now  look  here,'  said  my  uncle, 
'jnst  you  take  the  crackers  and 
crack  'em  all,  aU  mind,  will  yon, 
before  I  begin— there's  a  good  boy  ?' 
Tom  did  so.  '  That's  right,'  said  my 
uncle,  winking  at  Tom  through  the 
tumble  which  he  had  just  raised  to 
his  lips;  'that's  right.  Now  we 
shall  get  on.'    And  on  he  went. 

•  Once  upon  a  time,  and  years  be- 
fore you  httle  chickabiddies  here 
were  bom  or  thought  of,  I  had 
occasion  to  make  a  journey  just  after 

Christmas  from  P to  Exeter. 

Trayelling,  as  I  dare  say  you've 
been  told  a  dozen  times  by  old  fogies 
lilro  me,  was  a  very  different  thing 
then  to  what  it  is  now— you  couldn't 
step  into  a  train  to  be  whisked  off 
from  place  to  place.  If  you  got 
over  the  ground  at  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour  it  was  thought  a  very 
fair  speed;  so  that  in  winter  with 
two  horses  we  coidd  barely  reach 
Exeter  between  dawn  and  dusk. 
As  for  London,  it  took  the  best  part 
of  a  week  to  get  there,  and  no  one 
thought  of  starting  on  such  a  journey 
without  making  his  will. .  The  "  Per- 
severance" coach  had  been,  up  to  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  the  only 
public  conveyance,  except  the  wag- 
gons, between  this  and  Exeter,  and 
a  dilatory  lamshackled  old  concern 
it  was,  only  running  every  other 
day.  However,  a  new  Company  had 
jast  started,  undertaking  to  do  the 
joum^  every  day,  and  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time,  with  four 
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horses.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  to  be  sure ;  but  like 
most  attempts  at  reform,  it  met  with 
a  deal  of  opposition  at  first  Old 
people  shook  their  heads  and  pre- 
dicted that  no  good  would  como  of 
the  innovation.  The '*  Perseverance" 
had  done  well  enough  for  them, 
they  said,  and  they  would  stick  by 
it.  It  was  better  to  travel  safely 
than  swiftly,  and  who  could  say 
what  might  be  the  fate  of  this  new- 
fangled concern?  However,  the 
"  Tantivy" — for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  rival  coach— was  started,  ful- 
filled its  engagements  as  to  speed, 
and  liad  performed  the  journey  daily 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  I  was 
summoned  to  Exeter  on  business, 
and  determined  to  travel  by  it. 

'  It  was  boasted  that  the  "  Tantivy  " 
could  start  from  the  Bed  Lion  inn 
at  noon,  and  passing  the  old  "  Per- 
severance" (which  used  to  leave  the 
King's  Arms  some  hours  before) 
on  the  road,  reach  Exeter  before 
it.  Even  at  this  time  of  the  day, 
the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  think  I  had  secured 
an  inside  place.  Winters  mere  wiur 
ters  in  those  days,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  don't  know  what's  become  of  'em 
now,  they  seem  to  have  gone  out 
with  the  stage-coaches.  Many's  the 
time  when  I've  found  the  water  in 
my  bedroom  jug  covered  with  ice, 
and  my  sponge  frozen  quite  hard, 
morning  after  morning.  H  such  a 
thing  happens  now,  people  talk  of 
it  as  if  'twas  a  wonder.  I  remember 
when  we  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Well,  when  I  got  down  to 
the  inn,  I  was  anxious  to  see  who 
my  fellow-travellers  were.  That 
was  a  much  more  important  and  in- 
teresting question  than  it  is  now. 
If  you  get  a  disagreeable  fellow  or 
a  squealing  infant  in  a  railway-car- 
riage you  may  change  your  place 
now-a-days,  but  then  it  was  impos- 
sible. You  had  to  endure  your 
company,  whatever  it  was.  Luckily 
I  found  mine  pretty  decent  people — 
a  stout  bagman  who  went  to  sleep 
ahnost  the  instant  he  got  inside  the 
cazriage,  and  a  little  middle-aged 
k^  very  comfortably  wrapped  ^up 
in  a  boa,  a  fur  pelisse,  and>  travel- 
ling hood.  When  I  say  that  she 
was  comfortably  wrapped  up  I  am 
n 
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only  referring  to  her  bodily  con- 
dition. She  seemed  anything  but 
comfortable  in  her  mind.  I  thought 
I  never  saw  snch  a  restless  little 
soul  in  my  life.  She  was  fidgeting 
about  in  and  out  of  the  coach  half 
a  dozen  times  before  we  started. 
Now  she  wanted  to  sit  with  her 
back  to  the  horses — then  on  the 
opposite  seat;  now  she  changed 
comers  with  the  bagman— now  with 
me.  When  I  add  'to  this  that  she 
kept  popping  her  head  out  of  the 
window  every  two  or  three  minutes 
and  asking  the  guard  the  most 
ridiculous  questions  about  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  weather,  the  state  of 
the  roads^  and  the  temper  of  the 
horses/.you  will  reasonably  infer  that 
I  had  some  doubt  of  her  saniiy. 

'  "  Law  bless  you,  mum/'  said  the 
guard,  on  being  interrogated  for  the 
third  time,  "they're  as  quiet  as 
lambs  every  one  of  'em—as  I  told 
you  jist  now.  You  might  drive  'em 
blindfold  a'most  and  leave  your 
whip  at  home  to  be  mended ;  and  as 
for  work,  I  never  see  such  beastesses 
at  the  collar — never  in  my  bom 
liays:  they're  wot  you  may  term 
Blap-uppers  and  no  mistake !" 

'  "  What  is  a  slap-upper?"  afiked 
the  Httle  lady,  doubtftdly. 

' "  Good  'uns  to  go,  mum]^— no 
shirking  their  duty— no  jibbing— no 
shying— no  nothing  o'  vice  about  'em 
as  you  may  say." 

•  "  Oh !"  said  the  Uttle  lady,  some- 
what relieved,  "  I  thought  you 
might  mean  that  they  kicked.  One 
of  tiiem  seems  a  little  frisky." 

'  "  Which  is  that,  mum?  The 
grey  mare,  I  'spose,  now  ?" 

'  "  ReaUy  I  don't  know  I"  said  the 
little  lady,  sharply.  "  It  was  one  of 
the  fix)nt  ones." 

' "  Ah!  you  mean  the  off  leader," 
said  the  guard— yis— that  is  the 
gi*ey  mare:  she  only  wants  to  bo  off, 
that's  all,  mmn :  a  little  restless  and 
nervous-like,  till  she's  on  the  road — 
similar  to  many  other  of  her  sex, 
mum,"  added  the  guard  with  a  very 
slight  wink  at  the  bagman.  "  Now, 
BiU,  he  you  ready?  time's  up!" 
cried  he  to  the  coachman ;  "  blest  if 
I  ever  see  sich  a  feller  for  lush- 
come  on." 

'"AUright  Shtephens,  awright 
myboy;*  answered  a  very  bloated- 


looking  man  in  three  or  four  top- 
coats and  a  red  belcher  handkerchief 
wound  round  his  neck,  just  under  a 
redder  nose.  "  Awright  Shtephens, 
I'm  acummin,  Shtephens,"  and  emp- 
lying  his  glass  at  the  bar  door,  he 
eiowly,  and  with  apparently  some 
difficulty,  climbed  up  into  his  seat, 
Mr.  Stephens  jumped  up  behind,  and 
producmg  a  French  horn  firom  a 
leather  case  which  dangled  over  the 
side  of  the  coach,  performed  a  series 
of  variations  on  "  Away  with  Me- 
lancholy," as  we  drove  off. 

'  *'  A  veiy  impertinent  man,  that 
guard!"  exclaimed  the  little  lady 
to  me,  when  we  got  outside  the 
town. 

' "  I'm  afraid  he  was  rather  in- 
clined to  be  so,"  said  I,  as  gravely 
as  I  could,  for  the  bagman  was  pur- 

?le  with  suppressed  laughter.  "  May 
take  the  liberty,  madam,  of  in- 
quiring whether  you  are  accustomed 
to  travelling  in  this  way?  I'm  afraid 
you  seemed  a  little  nervous." 

' "  It  is  because  I  am  accustomed 
to  travel,"  answered  the  little  lady, 
*'  that  I  do  feel  a  little  nervous." 

'  "  Indeed!  and  why?"  I  asked. 

'  "  Because,"  said  the  httle  lady, 
emphatically,  and  with  great  deli- 
beration, "  1  never  was  in  a  stage- 
coach yet  in  my  life  which  was  not 
upset,  that's  all." 

'  "  If  that  is  really  the  case,  vou 
have  indeed  been  unfortunate,"  I 
remarked ;  "  but  let  us  hope  you 
will  have  better  luck  to-day." 

' ''  We  shall  meet  with  an  accident, 
sir,  I  am  convinced,"  she  answered. 
"  Only  mark  my  words.  However, 
I  am  accustomed  to  it" 

'  It  was  in  vain  the  bagman  and  I 
tried  to  reason  her  out  of  this  me- 
lancholy conviction.  She  remained 
firmly  persuaded  of  our  impending 
fate,  and  declared  that  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  change  her  mind. 
This  being  the  case,  I  naturally 
thought  the  next  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  change  the  subject ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  began  to  talk  upon 
general  topics  of  the  day,  in  which 
the  bagman  joined  us  until  he  fell 
afileep,  and  then  we  relapsed  into 
olenee.  Meanwhile,  the  coach  rolled 
over  hill  and  dale,  between  hedges 
bristling  with  frost,  over  roads  so 
hard  that  the  houses'  hoo&   rang 
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upon  them  like  a  blacksmith's  ham- 
mer. Ice  lay  an  inch  thick  upon 
many  a  ditch  and  dackpond  that 
Tve  passed;  last  week's  snow  still 
lingered  on  the  distant  hills.  The 
leafless  trees  looked  hard  and  brittle 
with  the  cold,  and  onr  horses'  breath 
came  floating  past  ns  in  a  crii^  blue 
cloud  upon  the  winter  air.  On  we 
sped  through  what  is,  in  summer, 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  Devon- 
shire, and  which  eyen  the  bleak  and 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  weather  could 
not  altogether  rob  of  its  beauty. 
We  had  stopped  once  or  twice  to 
change  horses,  and  it  was  now  get- 
ting dusk,  when  the  little  lady  re- 
sumed her  apprehensions.  The  bag- 
man had  begun  to  snore,  and  I  con- 
fess I  felt  a  httle  drowsy  myself. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  should  have  fallen 
asleep  before  if  they  had  not  been 
making  such  a  terrible  noise  outside. 
There  were  two  or  three  of  them 
np  there  on  the  roof  or  box,  laugh- 
ing, shouting,  and  singing,  as  if 
they  had  just  escaped  from  Bedlam. 
I  fdt  convinced  that  the  driver  was 
one.  At  every  inn  we  stopped  at 
on  the  road  he  had  been  down  and 
adsed  for  "  sixpen'orth  of  ram  and 
milk ;"  "  licnieur  of  brandy  neat ;" 
"  three  of  gin  'ot;"  "  small  glass  of 
ahrab  and  bitters;"  all,  doubtless, 
admirable  cordials  in  their  way,  if 
taken  singly ;  but  open  to  objection 
in  their  combined  effect.*  However, 
whether  it  wris  that  I  was  too  weary 
to  listen,  or  that  their  spirits  actually 
did  become  more  subdued  at  last, 
I  can't  say,  but  the  noise  seemed 
gradually  to  grow&inter  and  fainter, 
and  tiien  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
How  long  I  remained  in  this  con- 
dition I  cannot  say;  but  I  was  in 
tiie  midst  of  a  long  dream,  in  which 
I  imagined  that  I  had  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  late  Captain 
Cook,  and  was  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, tossing  about  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  in  a  fearfiil  storm, 
when  the  vessel,  as  I  thought,  gave 
a  tremendous  liuch  over,  and  I  was 
awoke  by  a  shrill  voice  crying— 

'  "  There,  sir!  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be.  I  knew  it  from  the  first 
— yon  wouldn't  believe  me,  and  now 
weaare '* 

*  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost 
in  a  kemendouB  crash  of  breaking 


timbers  and  smashed  windows,  with 
which,  female  screams,  anathemas 
from  the  opposite  sex,  and  the  sound 
of  kicking  horses,  were  plentifully 
mingled. 

'The  little  lady  was  right;  we 
WEBE  tTPSET,  and  no  mistake.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  tiie  con&sion  which  on- 
sued.  Eemoving  the  broken  glass 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  first  raised  my- 
self up  from  the  coach  window  and 
then  extricated  the  little  lady. 

'  "  My  dear  madam,  are  you  much 
hurt?"  lacked. 

' "  Oh,  sir !"  she  groaned,  pointing 
to  her  neck;  "look  here!"  and 
fEunted  away  in  my  arms. 

'Her  collar  was  saturated  with 
blood,  and  I  really  was  very  much 
alarmed.  When  we  got  her  inside 
a  neighbouring  inn  and  farmhouse, 
however,  it  turned  out  that  beyond 
a  little  shaking  and  a  great  deal  of 
fright,  she  had  not  suffered  much. 
The  blood  had  flowed  from  the  bag- 
man's cheek,  which  was  badly  lace- 
rated by  broken  glass ;  and  begging 
the  former's  wife  to  give  her  a  cup 
of  tea,  I  hastened  off  to  the  relief 
of  my  less  fortunate  companion. 
•Luckily,  one  of  the  outside  jMissen- 
gers  was  a  young  surgeon,  who  im- 
mediately strapped  up  the  wound, 
and  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  the  iiyured. 

'  I  am  happy  to  say  he  was  soon 
able  to  give  a  good  report  of  his 
patients,  most  of  whom  had  only 
been  bruised.  Our  coachman,  the 
source  of  this  disaster,  was  sitting 
hopelessly  drunk  on  a  hedge  where 
he  had  been  pitched.  Some  one 
asked  how  it  happened. 

'  "Ah,  ole  feller!"  said  the  ine- 
briated rascal,  shaking  his  head  very 
solemnly  and  holding  up  one  finger ; 
"ah,  olf— olf  eller;  you— you  want 
to — ^to  know-too-mush.  How'd  it 
happen?  howshdino;  nofoltomine; 
thasallinobout  it;  tol  de  rol,"  he 
continued,  looking  round  with  an 
expression  of  intense  humour  on  his 
face ;  "  tol  de  rol,  I  wish  you  all — 
all  merry  Krishmas  and — and,"  ho 
added,  very  solemnly,  after  a  hiccup, 
"  and  a  appy  new  year.    There  now." 

'This  flagrant  conduct  naturally 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  by- 
standers, some  of  whom,  taking  me 
n  a 
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aside,  informed 'me  that  one  of  the 
pToprietoi's  of  the  coach  had  himself 
sat  upon  the  box-eeat  and  had  been 
drinking  with  this  fellow  on  the 
road.  He  was  now  in  a  terrible 
firight,  well  knowing  that  if  we 
brought  an  action  against  him,  and 
this  fact  came  out  in  evidence,  it 
would  seriously  damage  his  interesis ; 
in  fact,  might  do  for  the  "  Tantivy" 
altogether.  He  came  to  me  as  the 
senior  inside  passenger  and  begged 
I  would  use  my  infiuence  to  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity,  which  he  said 
would  ruin  him  if  it  got  into  the 
papers.  He  further  hinted  that  he 
was  prepared  to  offer  any  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  affidr,  and  that 
he  had  despatched  a  messenger  at 
once  to  Exeter  for  another  vehicle, 
which  would  be  on  tiie  spot  shortiy. 

'After  a  conference  with  the 
*'  fares,"  to  whom  I  retailed  this  in- 
formation, I  was  empowered  to  treat 
with  him  according  to  my  discre- 
tion. The  general  wish  appeared 
to  be  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay 
in  some  form  or  another  for  his  ne- 
glect, but  that  as  no  one  except  the 
bagman  had  been  seriously  injured, 
no  personal  compensation  would  be 
exacted. 

'It  was  a  littie  puzzling'to  know 
what  to  do  under  these  circum- 
stances. However,  I  made  up  my 
mind  and  went  back. 

'  Mr.  Bowler,  for  that  was  the  pro- 
prietor's name,  received  me  very 
graciously,  and  inaugurated  the  pro- 
ceedings by  asking  me  whether  I 
would  take  anything  to  drink.  I 
thanked  him,  but  declined  his  offer. 

'  "  Better  have  something  short," 
urged  Mr.  Bowler,  "  after  your  exer- 
tions ;  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without 
you.  Pve  got  a  little  brandy  in  this 
here  flask ;  do  'ave  a  little—a  littie 
drop  neat ;  it  won't  hurt  you." 

'  "  It  has  hurt  a  good  many  of  us 
already,  Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I,  rather 
sternly.  "  If  there  had  not  been  so 
much  drinking  going  on  outside  the 
coach,  this  wouldn't  have  happened." 

'  Mr.  Bowler  looked  rather  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  muttered  something 
about  a  drop  too  much. 

'  "Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I,  "there  is 
no  doubt  that  you  have  been  much 
to   blame  in  this   matter,  as  you 


would  find  out  to  your  cost  if  we 
proceeded  against  you." 

' "  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bowler,  very  hum- 
bly ;  "  and  if  I  can  do  any " 

'  "  My  fellow-passengers,  I  con- 
tinued, "are  unwilling  to  accept 
any  bribe  (here  Mr.  Bowler's  face 
brightened;),  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  think  it  is  but  fair  that  you 
should  make  some  voluntary  sacri- 
fice in  a  pecuniary  form  to  express 
your  regret,  and  by  way  of  apology 
for  this  occurrence.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?" 

' "  WeU,  not  esackly,"  said  Mr» 
Bowler,  after  a  pause. 

'  "  I  will  endeavour  to  explain," 
said  I.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
aware  that  the  commercial  traveller 
who  was  with  me  inside  has  been 
badly  cut  about  the  face  and  other- 
wise injured.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  not  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances, and  this  accident  may 
interfere  for  some  time  with  the  dis- 
clubrge  of  his  duties.  I  wish  you 
distinctiy  to  understand  that  he  has 
made  no  claim  himself,  but  I  think 
you  cannot  do  less  than  beg,  lender 
these  circumstances,  that  he  will  do 
you  the  favour  of  accepting  twenty 
pounds." 

'Mr.  Bowler  signified  his  assent 
to  this  proposition  with  apparent 
cheerfulness. 

' "  The  rest  of  us,"  I  continued, 
"  wish  that  any  pecuniary  compen- 
sation which  you  may  feel  it  your 
duty  to  offer  should  be  bestowed 
in  a  direction  where  you  will  have 
the  double  satisfaction  of  exercising 
real  charity,  while  you  discharge 
your  obligations  to  tiiose  who  have 
suffered  &om  your  negh'gence." 

Mr.  Bowler  looked  puzzled. 

' "  You  have  doubtiess,"  I  said, 
"  heard  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
hospital?" 

'  &Ir.  Bowler  nodded. 

' "  It  is  an  excellent  institution, 
Mr.  Bowler,"  said  I,  "and  well 
worthy  of  your  notice.  You  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  have  any  objection 
to  make  it  a  donation  often  pounds.*' 

'  Here  Mr.  Bowler  winced  a  littie, 
but  remarked,  if  the  gentiemen 
wished  to  do  business  that  way  it 
was  their  afibir,  and  the  mcmoy 
should  be  paid. 
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'  "  Very  well,"  said  I.  "  Now,  in 
the  town  from  which  we  started  this 
morning  there  is  another  charitable 
institution  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived 
of  sight  I  allude  to  the  Eye  In- 
firmary^ with  which  I  am  in  some 
degree  connected.  Allow  me,  as 
governor,  to  put  your  name  down 
for  five  gtuneas." 

' "  Very  well,  sir,  as  yon  like," 
said  Mr.  Bowler,  testily,  and  taking 
up  his  hat 

' "  Stop  a  minute,"  said  I,  "  I  won't 
detain  you  much  longer ;  but— Imve 
you  ever  been  over  the  Female 
Orphan  Asylum  at  P ?" 

'  "  No,  I  have  not,  sir ;  and  what* s 
more,  I " 

'  "  Would  like  to  do  so,  no  doubt," 
I  said.  "  Very  well,  any  donor  of 
ten  guineas " 

'  "  Gome,  I  say,"  cried  Mr.  Bow- 
ler, who  was  making  a  little  sum  of 
compound  addition  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

' " — ^may  have,"  I  continued,  with- 
out noticing  the  interruption,  "  may 
have  that  privilege,  of  which,  no 
doubt,  you  will  be  glad  to  avail 
yourself.  Indeed,  what  greater 
pleasure  can  there  be  than  in  seeing 
80  excellent  and  practical  a  result 
arise  &om  one's  benevolence?  But 
I  b^  your  pardon,  I  really  was  for- 
getting the  soup  and  blanket 
societies,  and  the  Dorcas  Fund  for 
supplying  the  poor  with  coals  in 
winter.  You'll  subscribe  a  couple 
of  guineas  a-piece  to  those,  won't 
you?"' 

'  "  If  I  do,"  cried  Mr.  Bowler,  clos- 
ing up  his  pocket-book,  "  If  I  do, 
rmd " 

' ''  Doing  no  more  than  what  is 
fiur  and  honourable,  and  what  any 
gentleman  would  do  under  the  dr- 
cmnstances;  thafs  what  you  were 
going  to  say,  isn't  it?"  said  I. 

'"WeU,  not  €««:%,"  said  Mr, 
Bowler.    "  You  see " 

•  "  You  see,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be 
such  an  nncommonly  disagreeable 
thmg  to  have  this  matter  taken  up 
legally  by  any  of  the  passengers  and 
so  get  into  the  papers,  wouldn't  it?" 
'  "  All  right,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bow- 
ler, suddenly  reopening  his  pocket- 
book  ;  "  anything  more  in  that  line  ? 
name  your  terms." 


'"Nothing  else,  thank  you,"  I 
answered,  "  except  to  beg  that  you 
will  discharge  that  driver  for  the 
sake  of  public  safety,  and  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so)  be  yourself 
more  temperate  in  future  for  your 
own.  As  soon  as  you  have  remitted 
those  sums  to  the  several  societies 
which  I  liientioned,  you  shall  have 
a  receipt  in  full.    Good-evening." 

'  "  (?oorf-evening,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Bowler,  emphasizing  tiie  adjective 
as  if  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  in  civility. 

'After  a  short  interval,  during 
which  I  prevailed  upon  lie  little 
lady  (who  had  by  this  time  reco- 
vered from  her  fright)  to  take  some 
refreshment,  the  messenger  who  had 
been  despatched  for  assistance  re- 
turned with  a  carriage  and  pair. 
Into  this  vehicle  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers stowed  themselves — the  rest 
following  in  a  cart  with  the  luggage. 
We  reached  Exeter  late  at  night, 
and  you  may  be  sure  were  glad  to 
get  comfortably  to  bed.  The  next 
morning,  Mr.  Bowler  kept  his  pro- 
mise &ithfully,  and  finding  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  fulfilled  our  part  of 
the  contract  by  saying  as  little  about 
the  accident  as  possible.  The  af&tir 
was  hushed  up.  The  "  Tantivy"  con- 
tinued to  run  nnder  the  guidance 
of  a  steadier  charioteer,  and  I  made 
a  point  of  travelling  by  it  whenever 
I  went  up  to  Exeter.' 

'And  what  became  of  the  little 
lady?'  asked  Tom, who  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  narra- 
tive. 

'  Upon  my  woiyi,'  said  Grampus, 
'  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 
I  never  saw  her  from  that  day  to 
this;  but  I  question  very  much 
whether  she  ventured  in  a  stage- 
coach again.' 

At  tins  moment,  Peter  entered  the 
room  to  say  that  my  Aunt  Tab's 
sedan-chair  had  arrived,  together 
with  two  flies  which  were  to  convey 
our  party  home.  We  therefore  rose 
to  put  on  our  coats  and  wrappers, 
went  through  the  usual  form  of 
salutation  with  my  uncle,  and  drovo 
home  over  the  white,  crisp  snow,  to 
dream  of  the  "Tantivy"  and  its 
passengers.  So  ended  our  Christ- 
mas with  Grampus. 

Jack  Easeii. 
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ffigjieg  at  CitfiUslfe  Igftttttg. 


v.— ROSE. 


r\NLY  dear  old  England 


vy    Boasts  snch  maids  as  Bosie  ; 
Eyes  that  drowse  with  dreamy  splendour^ 
Cheeks  with  roseleaf-tintings  tender, 
Lips  a  fragrant  posy. 

I  would  barter  years  of  youth 

For  ihe  kisses  of  her  mouth. 

Of  those  nut-brown  tresses, 

One  lock  would  she  yield  me. 

On  my  faithful  heart  reposiDg, 

All  my  life  long  till  its  closing, 

'Twould  from  sorrow  shield  me. 

Though  she  binds  them  in  a  snood, 

See  how  wanton  winds  haye  wooed  I 

Darling  English  maiden! 

With  your  pure,  frank  beauly, 
(There's  no  treachery  in  that  dimple)— 
Honest,  as  your  dress  is  simple, 
Loyal  to  each  duty ; 
He,  whose  wife  you  shall  become. 
Shall  have  sunshine  in  his  homo ! 

Oh,  your  smiles  are  magic,— 
Moonlight  on  life's  ocean ; 
As  the  pale  moon  swavs  the  waters. 
So  the  love  of  England's  daughters 
Bules  our  fond  devotion. 
Mothers,  sweethearts,  wives  like  you, 
Mfiike  our  hearts  so  stanch  and  truel 

Type  of  English  beauty. 

Trusting,  true,  and  tender  I 
Be  it  lofty,  be  it  lowlv, 
Every  English  fireside  holy 
Your  rare  virtues  render : 
Love  of  that  Mr  &ce  of  yours, 
England's  liberty  secures. 


THE    STOEY  OP   THEKLA, 

From  Schiller's  '  WALLENRTEm/ — (lUusirated,) 

AMONGST  Schiller's  ballads  'The  a  high  degree,  and  so  the  poet  in- 

Maiden's  Lament' differs  in  style  tended  it  to  be.  The  two  first  staves 
and  tone  from  the  others.    Schiller  •  are  sung  to  the  guitar  in  the  poet's 

is  not  generally  musical  in  his  lyric  greatest    drama    by   Wallenstein's 

vein,  and  but  few  of  his  poems  in-  daughter  Thckla.    In  the  blooming 

vite  the  composer.    This  one,  how-  spring  of  her  love  with  Max  Picco- 

ever,  in  its  simplicity  of  feeling  and  lomini  she  forebodes  the  tragic  sha- 

its  dramatic  contrasts  between  the  dow  that  will  overcast  the  bright 

suffering  child   and   the   departed  sky  of  her  young  life.  She  perceives 

mother,  who  comforts  her  from  the  the  cruel  play  with  her  feelings  on 

celestial  regions,  is  musical  even  in  the  part  of  her  aunt,  the  Countess 


-  Drswn  by  hwej  Metdowt. 


lYPItS  OF  ENGLISH  BEAUTY. 


Bee  '*BoM.' 


[  The  Story  of  Thekla. 
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terzkj,  who  from  political  motiyes 
fosters  a  love  which  she  well  knows 
will  never  be  crowned  by  a  happy 
union.  It  seems  that  Schiller  after- 
wards added  the  two  last  Tenses  to 
complete  the  poem,  and  thns  placed 
it  with  his  other  ballads  in  the  edition 
of  lyxic  poems,  under  the  title  of 

[The  first  two  stanzas  of  this  poem  are 
sang  by  Thekla,  in  the  Third  Act  of  the 
FiMihmmi.'] 

The  oak-wood  fa  waying, 
The  clouds  gather  o*er; 
There  dtteth  a  maiden 
Beside  the  green  shore ; 
Hie  breakers  are  dashing  with  mlght^-with 

might: 
And  she  sighs  out  aload  in  the  gloomy  night. 
And  weeping,  thns  waileth  she-~ 

•Hy  heart  it  is  broken, 
The  world  Is  a  yoid, 
Kothing  more  can  It  give  me^ 
For  hope  is  destroyed. 
All  the  bUss  that  the  earth  can  bestow  I  have 

prored; 
Hearanly  Father-^Oh  I  take— I  have  lived— I 
have  loved-^ 
Ohi  take  back  thy  dtUd  to  thee. 

•  The  tears  that  thou  weepest . 

Hust  vainly  be  shed; 
For  no  boitow  awakena 
ThealeepoftheDeadI 
Tet  say,  what  can  solace  and  oom&rt  the 

breast. 
When  it  mpnms  for  the  love  by  which  once  it 
was  bleat, 
And  the  balm  shall  descend  ftom  above, 

'  Let  the  tears  I  am  weeping 

Still  vainly  be  shed, 
Tboogh  my  boitow  can  w^  not 
The  sleep  of  the  Dead; 
Tet  all  that  csn  solace  and  comfort  the  breast, 
When  it  mourns  for  the  love  by  which  onoe  it 
was  blest. 
Are  the  team  and  the  sorrow  of  love.' 
TrantlaUd  kySirS,  BuUtar  LyUon,  SarL 

Of  all  the  great  historical  dramas 
of  Schiller, '  Wallenstein '  is  the  most 
admired.  Being  woU  versed  in  the 
histoiy  of  modem  Europe,  and  living 
at  a  time  when  the  French  Kevolu- 
iion  and  the  subsequent  events  re- 
vealed the  heifft  of  man,  and  taught 
politics  on  a  grand  scale,  Schiller 

*  This  line  is  mistindentood  by  the  trans* 
Intor.    It  ought  to  be  : 

Oh  1  mdher  in  heoua^-I  have  lived,  I  have 

loved, 
Ob,  take  back  thy  child  to  thee  I 


was  enabled  to  discover  the  most 
stirring  subjects  which  the  history 
of  modem  £urope  offers  to  the  tra- 
gedian. It  will  be  &)und  that  in 
every  one  of  his  historical  plays  he 
just  hits  upon  the  turning  point  in 
the  destiny  of  some  great  people, 
and  each  of  the  leading  nations  in 
Europe  has  thus  furnished  him  with 
a  plot.  From  the  history  of  Ger* 
many  no  better  subject  for  a  dnuna- 
tic  work  could  be  selected  than  the 
life  and  death  of  Wallenstein.  This' 
great  commander  of  the  imperial 
troops,  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  constitutes  quite  an  epoch  in 
the  destinies  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many. Through  that  war  the  bond 
was  broken,  which  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  through  the  Beform^- 
tion,  had  kept  the  limbs  of  the 
mighty  empire  together;  and  as 
Wallenstein,  partly  through  his  own 
guilt,  failed  in  restoring  tiie  central 
power  of  the  emperor  over  the  noany 
pnncipalities,  it  was  from  his  time 
that  Germany  went  to  pieces,  and, 
instead  of  a  compact  nation,  became 
a  weak  aggregate  of  petty  states. 
The  character  of  Wallenstein  is  in 
itself  essentially  dramatic.  He  was 
still  alive  in  the  memory  of  Schiller's 
coevals,  as  many  a  destroyed  village 
in  Germany,  even  now,  bears  firight- 
ful  testimony  to  the  ravages  caused 
by  that  suicidal  civil  war.  At  the 
same  time  the  crime  of  treason,  al 
which  Wallenstein  was  accused  by 
his  imperial  antagonists,  and  for 
which  he  was  doomed  to  an  in- 
glorious death  from  the  hands  of 
assassms,  lies  still  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery; and  there  is  even  now  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  question 
whether  he  really  intended  betray- 
ing his  master,  and  through  a  se- 
cret alliance  with  Sweden  and  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  hoped  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, and,  at  the  same  time,  peace 
for  hi  country;  or  whether  the 
court  of  Vienna,  fearing  his  immense 
power  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible 
army,  burdened  him  with  the  crime 
of  treason  in  order  to  justify  the 
most  atrocious  treachery  on  their 
own  part.  Thus  the  dramatist  waa 
not  too  closely  fettered  by  evidence, 
and  might  deal  with  the  facts  more 
fireely  than  a  more  modem  subject 
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would  hAT6  allowed  him  to  do.    Al- 
though Wallenstein  may  hardly  be 
called  a  poetical  character,  yet  his 
immense  inflnenco  on  his  age,  and 
the  sudden  turn  in  his  fortunes,  will 
ever  lend  to  him  a  deep  dramatic 
interest.     The  poet  has  taken  great 
care  to  show  us  this  character,  and 
lay  bare  all  the  roots  from  which  his 
overwhelming  authority  rose.   Cast- 
ing the  whole  subject  in  a  trilogy, 
it  is  in  the  first  short  play,  under  the 
title  of  '  Wallenstein's  Camp,'  that 
he  shows  us  the  strong  hold  of  the 
great  commander  on  the  souls  of  the 
private  soldiers   and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  whom  he  had  called 
fromtiie  plough,  the  counting-house, 
or  tiie  schoolroom;  and  by  wield- 
ing them  into  an  irresistible  armed 
body,  had  made  them  the  arbiters 
of  tiie  nation's  &te.     In  the  second 
play,   entitled,  'The   Piccolomini,' 
we  are  made  to  feel  his  influence  on 
the  officers,  whom  he  had  chosen 
from  all  countries  of  Europe,  to  be 
the  servants  of  his  will  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  martial  glory.  In  the 
third  play,  which  bears  the  title  of 
'  The  Death  of  Wallenstem,'  he  him- 
self comes  before  us  in  all  the  for- 
midable array  of  his  mental  powers, 
and  armed  with  all  that  faith  in 
himself  and  confidence  in  his  star 
which  is  even  strengthened  by  his 
firm  belief  in  astrology.    And  yet, 
having  to  deal  with  s3l  these  ener- 
getic agencies,  Schiller  must  have 
felt  that  the  subject  of  his  great 
work  was  prominently  political,  and 
that  something  wfus  wanting  in  it 
without  which  the  greatest  theatri- 
cal effect  can  never  be  secured.    To 
say  it  in  one  word,  much  as  this 
struggle  for  power  may  occupy  our 
mind,  our  heart  feels  but  little  inte- 
rest in  it.    Hence  the  poet  thought 
it  necessary  to  lend  an  additional 
charm  to  his  plot  b^  drawing  upon 
the  storehouse  of  his  abundant  in- 
vention.   He  made  the  edge  of  sepa- 
ration, which  divided  the  political 
parties,  to  cut  also   through   two 
young  and  noble  hearts.    To  Wal- 
lenst^  he  gave  a  daughter,  the 
heiress  of  his  fortune  and  his  eiqpect- 
ations,  and  bound  her  in  fatal  love 


to  Max  Piccolomini,  the  son  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  most  cunm'ng,  most  trea- 
cherous, and  most  destructive  enemy. 
Neither  of  these  two  characters 
exist  in  history,  for  Octavio  Piccolo- 
mini,  who  in  the  play  is  the  pre- 
sumed father  of  Max,  was  at  tiie  time 
still  a  young  man,  being  but  thirty- 
five  years  old  when  Wallenstein 
died ;  and  although  Wallenstein  had 
a  daughter  of  his  second  marriage 
(whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  not 
Thekla,  but  Maiy  Elizabeth),  she 
was  only  about  fourteen  years  old  at 
her  father's  death.  The  introduc- 
tion of  such  fictitious  characters  in 
a  play  which  otherwise  closely  clings 
to  history,  may  not  stand  before  the 
verdict  of  the  critic;  but  Schiller 
obtained  his  aim  fally — for  it  is  to 
these  two  parts  that  his  work  owes 
its  great  popular  success.  Max  is 
placed  in  a  conflict  between  liOve 
and  Duty,  which  drags  his  noble 
soul  into  unavoidable  destruction, 
and  Thekla,  renouncing  him,  that 
his  honour  may  not  be  sullied,  rises, 
to  a  height' of  character  which  shows 
us  the  noblest  aim  of  trsq^edy,  the 
glorification  of  personal  liberty  of 
decision  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
heart-rending  conflicts,  to  which  we 
may  be  doomed  by  merciless  Fate. 

The  engraving  in  our  present 
number,  referring  to  Thekla's  song, 
is  taken  from  the  beautifid  photo- 
graphs after  drawings  designed  by 
some  of  the  best  German  artists  of 
the  day,  which  accompany  the  new 
edition  of  Schiller's  poems.  The 
plan  of  this  edition  was  formed  by 
the  celebrated  firm  of  Cotta,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  centenary  celebration  of 
the  poet's  birthday,  in  1859,  and  it 
has  just  been  finished  in  a  superior 
style,  bemg  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  continental  typography  and 
ornamentation.  The  artist  has  not 
adhered  to  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  Wallenstein,  but  dressed  his  weep- 
ing maiden  in  rather  a  modem  and 
elegant  attire ;  a  liberty  with  which 
we  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault, 
seeing  that  the  poem  is  of  a  univer- 
sal character,  and  does  not  attach 
itself  to  any  limited  period  in  his* 
tory. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

AT  SWINDON. 


'  TITHAT  is  the  supposed  origin 

T  f  of  ladies'  carriages,  Miss 
Bates?  They  are  a  time-honoured 
institution,  of  course ;  but  in  these 
days  one  likes  to  know  more  about 
l^mgs  than  that  they  exist—one 
likes  derivations.  What  are  ladies' 
carnages  derived  from,  and  what  is 
their  supposed  object  ?' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Dashwood  —  I 
DQijIy — go  yery  amusing !' 

'  Milly,  listen  to  Miss  Bates  "  On 
Ladies'  Carriages."  She  says,  tm- 
jprimit,  they  are  amusing.' 

'  My  dear,  I  mean't  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  mean't,  you  know,  that 
they  are  very  proper ' 

'And  you  separate  the  two  ideas? 
Tou  think  that  nothing  that  is 
right  can  be  pleasant  Oh,  Miss 
Bates,  Miss  Bates,  what  a  fast  per- 
son you  are  growing!  How  fear- 
fully the  last  four  years  have  d^;e- 
nerated  you !' 

'  What  spirits!'  was  Miss  Bates's 
response  to  tins  little  attack  upon  her 
chaFScter;  'what  charming  spirits 
dear  Miss  Dashwood  continued  to 
enjoy !  just  as  full  of  life  and  fan  as 
ever !'  And  then,  the  last  bell  having 
rung.  Miss  Bates  insisted  upon  get- 
ting into  the  carriage  once  more  to 
kiss  all  her  dear  young  friends  be- 
fore their  departure;  and,  finally, 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  affection,  was 
very  near  being  locked  in,  and 
borne  away  with  them  in  the  ex- 
press train— an  accident  which  all 
her  very  dear  young  friends  seemed 
remarkably  anxious  to  prevent 

'  She  means  weD,  I  oelieve,'  said 
Milly  Dashwood,  as  they  caught  the 
last  sight  of  the  Bates  struggling 
wildly  among  a  crowd  of  porters 
upon  the  platform  of  the  Faddington 
terminus.  '  She  means  well,  but  she 
is  yery  unpleasant  Oh,  how  glad 
I  am  to  be  free  from  her !' 

'  She  is  detestable,'  said  Jane, 
curtly.    'I  hateher-~as  she  hates 


me!  That  is  right.  Miss  Fleming, 
open  the  windows  on  both  sides. 
We  have  need  of  a  good  fresh 
draught  upon  us  after  all  the  Bates' 
kisses!'  And  here  Miss  Dashwood 
threw  her  hat  off  with  visible  im- 
patience at  the  mere  recollection  of 
her  friend  s  caresses,  and  held  her 
fik5e  to  the  open  window,  through 
which  the  summer  morning  wind 
was  blowing  freshly. 

It  was  a  lovely  face!  I  speak 
advisedly;  for  few  fsuses  are  lovely 
in  real  life;  but  hers  undoubtedly 
was  so.  Such  brilliant  colouring! 
such  abundance  of  dork  fine  hair! 
such  liquid  hazel  eyes !  I  don't 
think  there  was  anything  at  all  in 
the  expression  of  tiie  features,  col- 
lectively, that  charmed  you  as  you 
looked  at  her.  You  thought  of  eyes 
and  lips  and  blooming  cheeks  alone. 
I  am  quite  sure  you  read  nothing 
whatever  of  beauty  of  mind  or  soul, 
as  one  does  in  romance,  upon  Jane 
Dashwood's  fistce.  You  were  quite 
content  with  the  beauty  of  the  out- 
ward material,  without  going  deeper, 
or  seeking  for  the  exact  inward 
charms  she  did  not  possess ;  and  at 
this  moment,  when  I  first  introduce 
her  to  you,  cfressed  in  a  simple  rose- 
coloured  muslin,  and  with  the  broad 
June  morning  resting  full  upon  her 
&ultlessly  pure  complexion,  she 
formed,  sJtogether,  about  as  &vou]> 
able  a  type  of  a  fair  young  English- 
woman in  the  freshness  of  her  first 
maturity  as  you  would  meet,  or 
desire  to  meet  with  anywhere. 

Her  sister  Millicent  at  her  side 
was  also  pretty,  mignonne,  and 
delicate— even  more  frailly  delicate 
than  Jane — but  with  less  perfect 
features—perhaps  with  a  somewhat 
sweeter  and  less  restless  expression 
than  her  elder  sister.  At  the  few 
balls  to  which  Milly  had  ever  been 
(she  was  only  seventeen,  and  yester- 
day was  a  school-girl),  she  had  had 
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quite  ajB  many  partners  as  Mibs 
Da^irood,  and  bad,  on  the  whole, 
been  better  liked  by  the  men  who 
danced  with  her.  Jane  was  beaa« 
tifol  enough  to  giye  herself  royal 
airs,  and  took  fdlT  adyantage  of  the 
prerogatiye.  Millicent  was  only 
pretty  enough  to  be  shy  and  coax- 
mg  and  good-tempered,  with,  at 
times,  a  slight  dash  of  wilfulness 
flavouring  the  good-temper:  but 
Milly  found  these  subjeotive  charms 
quite  as  powerful  in  their  way  as 
Jane's  objectiye  ones,  and  she  was 
not  only  thoroughly  unenvious  of 
her  sister's  superior  beauty,  but, 
possessed  of  the  conviction— as  deep 
down  in  her  mind  as  Milly's  little 
mind  had  depth— that  she  would^ 
one  day  or  another,  rule  quite  aa 
triumphantly  over  a  limited  empire 
of  her  own  as  Jane,  in  all  the  pride 
of  her  beauty  and  arrogance  and 
one-and-twenty  years,  was  reigning 
over  hers  now. 

This  empire,  reader,  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  very  first  London 
society,  of  which  the  Dash  wood  girls 
knew  nothing,  but  over  that  ouir 
lying  and  somewhat  mouldering 
province  of  fashion,  Bath,  where 
their  &ther.  Colonel  Dashwood,  had 
been  a  shinmg  light  during  the  last 
tweniy  years.  Jane  had  now  been 
staying  a  fortnight  in  town  with 
distant  relatives  to  see  the  exhi- 
bitions, for  which  she  cored  nothing, 
and  to  go  to  see  one  or  two  operasi 
for  which  she  caa»d  a  great  deal: 
Jane  Dashwood  assisted  a  very  little, 
you  see,  in  white  silk  and  jasmine- 
wreath,  at  the  latter  entertainments, 
not  at  all  at  the  former  ones.  And 
she  was  this  day  chaperoning  Milly 
home  to  Bath,  that  young  person's 
apprenticeship  at  the  finishing  estar 
blishment  of  Miss  Bates,  Kensington 
Gravel  Fits,  having  just  expired 

'  Yes,  you  are  finished,  Milly,' 
Jane  remarked,  when  her«  indignant 
recollection  of  Miss  Bates  had  had 
time  to  cool.  '  Poor  little  Milly,  of 
seventeen,  finished !  I  never  kissed 
you  before  Miss  Bates,  child;  I 
couldn't  Let  me  look  at  you. 
Milly,  dear,  I  think  you  look 
stronger  thm  you  used  to  do;' 
and  Jane  put  her  arms  round  her, 
and  kissed  her  with  one  of  those 
long,  silent  caresses  that  she  never 


bestowed  upon  any  living  being  but 
her  sister.  'Milly,  we  shan't  be 
parted  any  more  now.' 

*  And  I  shall  have  to  learn  nothing 
more,  Jane.    I  hate  learning  I' 

'  So  did  I,  Milly.  I  had  seven 
years  of  it— you  have  only  had 
four.' 

'But  you  were  clever.  You 
could  win  prizes  and  make  pro- 
gress.' 

'And  enenues,  Milly.  Now  I 
dare  say  you  have  had  some  real 
friends  at  school.    I  never  had  one.' 

'I  have  Esther,'  said  Milly, 
glancing  at  their  young  companion, 
who  had  betaken  herself  to  the 
fiurther  compartment  of  the  car- 
riage.* 'Esther  is  worth  a  dozen 
common  Mends.  I  like  her  better 
than  any  one  in  the  world  but  you, 
Jane,  although  I've  only  known  her 
six  months.  She  is  so  clever— did 
my  exercises  like  a  key,  and  mended 
my  stockings  most  beautifdlly, 
every  other  thread— but  not  pretty, 
Jane,  eh? 

'  She  is  distinguished-looking,'  re* 
plied  Miss  Dashwood,  who,  like 
all  unequivocally  handsome  women, 
could  ailord,  at  times,  to  be  gene- 
rous ;  '  pret^  is  not  a  word  for  her. 
She  has  just  that  air  noble  which 
papa  is  always  trying  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  as  so  essentially  aris- 
tocratic—as though  little  things 
like  you  and  me,  Milly,  could  be 
statuesque,  if  we  tried.' 

'  Oh,  papal'  repeated  Milly,  the 
parental  image  evidently  coming 
before  her  mind  for  the  first  time. 
*  Papa— how  is  he  ?— I  quite  forgot 
to  ask— and  mamma?' 

'  Much  as  usual,'  answered  Jane,' 
shortly.  '  Philanthropy  and  nerves, 
titie-hunting  and  polemical  tea- 
parties:  the  old  routine  of  our 
house,  Milly,  from  which  I,  as  of 
oldf  escape  as  much  as  usual.' 

'Whereto,  Jane?  Who  are  your 
dear,  intimate  Mends  at  present? 
What  have  I  got  to  look  forward 
to?' 

'  I  have  no  Mends  at  all,'  an- 
swered Miss  Dashwood.  'I  never 
do  have  any;  and  I  shall  want  them 
less  than  ever  now  that  I  have  got 
you  back,  Milly.  But  I  am  use- 
fully intimate  with  one  or  two 
young  women  of  my  own  age,  and 
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in  their  sodeiy  I  mlk  about  the 
BtreetB  in  ^winter  and  the  pork  in 
sonuner.  Jouknow!  Then  in  the 
idnier  old  Mrs.  Blantyre  took  me 
to  the  balls,  when  papa  wafi  laid  up 
with  the  gout,  and  in  the  summer 
young  Mrs.  Strangways  has  pro- 
mised to  take  us  both  to  the 
archeiy-meetings  and  the  subscript 
tionpie-nics/ 

'What!  the  Mrs.  Sizangways  you 
used  to  dislike  so  V 

'The  same/  said  Jane,  with  a 
somewhat  hard  laugh;  'and  with 
the  same  amiable  feelings  still  going 
on  between  us!  She  is  a  capital 
chaperon,  Milly.  Young  married 
women  always  are — particularly 
when  they  dislike  one  very  hjeartily/ 

'  I  can  understand  that/  replied 
Milly,  after  giving  the  subject  suffi- 
ciemt  attention  to  grapple  duly  with 
its  mysteries.  '  If  they  take  you  they 
amuse  themselves,  and  let  you  do 
exactly  as  you  like,  of  course.  But 
whj  does  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways care  to  be  troubled  with  you 
at  aU,  Jane?' 

'  Because  new  lights  may  bring 
back  old  worshippers  to  the  ne* 
fleeted  shrine,  because  a  little  stray 
mcense — oh,  Milly,  darling,  don't 
let's  talk  of  these  people  now  1  You 
will  learn  enough  of  such  tactics  as 
Mjs.  Strangways*  without  my  teach- 
ing vou!  Do  you  know,  child, 
youT  hair  has  grown  darker?  I  am 
quite  positive  it  has.  I  wonder 
whether  Mrs.  Dashwood  will  see  it' 

And  Miss  Dashwood  stroked  down 
her  sister's  hair  with  loving  hands, 
looking  into  its  texture  and  colour 
with  something  of  that  close,  long 
scrutiny  with  which  children's  hair* 
and  cheeks  and  eyes  are  Eorutinized 
when  they  come  back  to  their 
mother,  grown  and  altered,  after 
every  six  months'  absence  at  schooL 

'  Fancy  Mrs.  Dashwood  thinking 
of  such  earthly  vanities  as  a  shade 
of  difference  m  my  tawny  locks!' 
cned  Milly.  '  Papa,  of  course, 
would  like  to  see  the  article 
"daughter"  [generally  improved 
and  more  marketable,  but  no  one 
on  earth  besides  you,  Jane,  ever 
fiBels  any  concern  about  me  or  my 
lookswhenlcomeandgo.  Luckily, 
it  does  not  break  my  heart!  I 
really  wonder  sometimes  whether  I 


have  much  feeling  or  not.  Oh, 
Jane,  talking  of  fadings,  where  is 
Paul?' 

'Milly!' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  Esther— Esther 
knows  nothing  about  it,  and  if  she 
did  it  wouldirt  signify.  Don't  be 
^^&^9  Jenny.  If  I  thought  you 
rcEdly  cared  about  him  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  but  as  you  are 
only ' 

'  Only  engaged  to  him  it  does  not 
matter/  cried  Mss  Dashwood,  with 
her  short  laugh.  '  Miss  Fleming, 
what  nonsense  has  Milly  been  tell- 
ing you  about  me?' 

'  Only  nonsense,  I  am  sure,'  an- 
swered a  calm,  sonorous  voice,  sin- 
gularly different  in  its  ring  and 
cadence  to  the  Dashwoods'.  '  I 
should  be  sony  to  believe  it  any- 
thing else.' 

'  Oh,  you  dear,  steady,  severe  old 
Esther!'  cried  Miss  Milly.  '  Please 
don't  be  so  like  Miss  ^tes  on  the 
first  day  of  our  freedom.  I  feel  the 
prison-chill  steal  over  me  again 
when  you  come  out  with  those 
awful  moral  sentiments — "  IJ  should 
be  sorry  to  believe  it  anything  else." 
Eeally  it  seemed  like  Miss  Bates  in 
person,  didnt  it,  Jane?' 

'  I  think  no  two  human  beings  in 
the  world  could  be  so  unlike  as 
Miss  Fleming  and  the  Bates/  said 
Jane,  quickly.  'If  I  were  any 
judge  of  such  matters  I  should  say 
that  I  think  both  you  and  I,  Milly, 
have  a  great  many  more  Bates 
qualities  than  Miss  Fleming  ha& 
Miss  Bates  is  worldly ;  so  are  we : 
yes,  Milly,  dear,  even  you,  in  spite 
of  your  blue  eyes  and  your  seven- 
teen years:  Miss  Bates's  life  is 
acting,  every  hour  of  it;  so  is  ours: 
Miss  Bates  has  only  one  object— to 
seem  what  she  is  not;  our  ambi- 
tion, directed  into  another  channel, 
is  the  same.  She  is  odious  and  we 
are  delightful,  certainly ;  but  these 
are  adventitious  conditions  beyond 
our  own  control.    At  heart .' 

'  We  are  both  of  us  selfish,  sor^ 
did,  wicked,  worldly  hypocrites/ 
interrupted  Milly,  laughing.^  *  How 
I  do  like  to  hear  you  in  your  sud- 
den fits  of  repentance,  Jenny.  C!ome 
over  here,  Esther,'  i^e  added,  turn- 
ing to  her  fdend,  'and  hear  Miss 
Dashwood  holding  forth  on  our 
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family  Tirfcuee.  Don't  be  shy— oh, 
I  forgot !  I  haye  not  introduood 
you.  Jane,  Esther.  Esther,  Jane. 
What  a  colour  you  have  got,  Mis- 
tress Fleming,  with  holding  your 
&ce  outside  the  window  idl  this 
time.  You  don't  look  very  much 
like  Miss  Bates,  I  must  confess.' 

Not  very  Uke,  certainly ;  Miss  Bates 
being  parchment-hued,  withered, 
forty-five;  Esther  Fleming  fresh, 
full  of  life  and  health,  and  only  just 
eighteen.  Still  Jane  Dashwood  had 
been  right  in  applying  the  qualified 
terms  'noble'  and  'distinguished- 
looking  '  to  Miss  Fleming's  style  of 
beauty.  Handsome  though  she  was 
when  you  came  to  know  her  face  by 
heart,  not  two  persons  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  have  hesitated,  at  first 
sight,  to  pronounce  her  fsice  inferior 
in  good  looks  to  either  of  the  Dash- 
wood  girls.  She  had,  as  Milly  told 
her,  a  colour  at  this  moment,  but 
ordinarily  she  was  pale ;  and  colour 
is  after  all  the  standard  common- 
place criterion  of  beauty.  Then  she 
possessed  none  of  the  little  piquant 
graces  that  formed  so  many  charms 
in  the  Dashwood  girls.  She  was 
rather  large,  and  decidedly  strongly 
built:  and  beside  their  two  little 
fragile  figures  you  "would  inevitably 
have  been  possessed,  during  the 
first  ten  minutes  or  so,  witi^  the 
idea  that  she  was  not  perfectly  re- 
fined. With  good  room  to  study 
the  three  young  women  in — an  open 
moorland,  say,  with  sky  for  roof 
and  heather  for  carpet— you  must 
soon  have  reversed  your  first  judg- 
ment; for  every  fifle  in  Esther's 
well-grown  firame  was  duly  propor- 
tioned; finer  far,  in  fact,  than  the 
l^hwoods'.  Her  hands  had  the 
brown  healthy  look  of  hands  that 
have  lived  much  out  of  doors,  but 
they  were  not  too  large  for  her  size, 
and  in  shape  were  perfect  as  a 
gipsy's,  wmle  the  Dashwoods' 
hands  were  only  short-fingered,  and 
small,  and  white.  Her  walk — on 
the  moor,  mind,  I  don't  mean  in  a 
ball-room— was  free  and  stately  as  a 
Tyrol  poasaat  girl's.  The  Dash- 
wood's  paces  were  good  as  far  as 
they  went,  but  they  were  paces  still. 
Then  Esther  Fleming's  head  was 
small  and  admirably  formed,  and 
this  is  a  beauty  possessed  by  not 


one  otherwise  handsome  English- 
woman in  a  hundred.  Her  hair  was 
feirer  by  many  shades  than  you 
would  have  expected  from  her  dark 
clear  skin;  brown  waving  hair, 
growing  golden  almost  in  a  very 
full  light.  Her  face— no,  I 'will 
leave  that  alone ;  all  descriptions  of 
faces  are  a  mistake.  I  may  tell  you 
of  a  cheek  serene  and  clear,  of  black- 
grey  eyes,  of  a  delicate  firm-cut 
mouth ;  I  can  never  bring  the  living 
Esther  Fleming  herself  one  whit 
nearer  to  you.  You  will  not  see 
her  smile,  half  shy,  half  serious; 
you  will  not  see  the  expression  of 
her  loving  thoughtful  eyes,  with  all 
my  catalogue  of  charms.  Bead,  in- 
stead, the  expression  of  the  face  that 
you  were  enamoured  of  when  you 
first  left  school,  and  you  will  see 
before  you  a  more  loveable  heroine 
than  any  that  words  of  mine  can  by 
any  possibility  set  forth. 

*  This  is  ithe  wild  woman  of  the 
woods  that  I  have  written  to  you 
about,'  said  Milly,  addressing  her 
sister,  and  possessing  herself,  school- 
girl like,  of  Miss  Fleming's  hand. 
'  Doesn't  she  look  as  if  she  had  lived 
in  the  wilds  of  Exmoor  all  her  life? 
Esther,  what  do  you  think  of  Jane?' 

'Your  sister  is  like  you,  Milly, 
but ' 

'Prettier.  Of  course;  I  have 
heard  that  since  I  was  a  baby,  and 
nave  quite  left  off  being  jealous. 
That  brings  us  round— I  don't  know 
by  what  road — ^to  Paul  again.  Don't 
t:^  to  blush,  Jenny ;  where  is  he?' 

'  Mr.  Chichester  is  in  Bath,'  Jane 
replied;  'or  rather,  he  was  there 
when  I  left  He  never  stays  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
I  can't  think  what  in  the  world 
makes  him  come  there  at  all.' 

'  But  does  he  really  visit  at  our 
house,  Jane  ?' 

'  Of  course.' 

•  Whenever  he  comes  to  Bath  ?' 
'  Yes,  I  believe  so.' 

'  Then  it  is  a  positive  engagement. 
Oh,  Jane,  and  you  never  told  me! 
When  is  it  to  be?' 

'Never,  Milly,  if  by  "it"  you 
mean  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Chi- 
chester.' 

'  Yet  you  are  engaged,  with  Papa's 
consent!' 

'Yes,  that  is   the   thing,— witii 
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papaV  oonaent/  said  Miss  Dash- 
wood,  with  emphasis ;  '  I  am  looked 
npon  for  the  time  being  as  settled, 
and  am  accorded  leave  to  be  at 
sometimes  even  to  refuse  a 
if  I  like  it  Oh,  Milly,  it  gives 
the  whole  honse  snch  a  stnuige  air  of 
repose,  this  little  dream  al^at  Mr. 
Chichester.  Papa  actoaUy  allowed 
himself  an  attack  of  the  gout  last 
winter.  Fancy  his  succumbing  to 
such  a  weakness  if  he  had  had  a 
disengaged  daughter  upon  his 
hands P 

'As  he  will  have  now,  Jane,'  said 
Milly,  after  some  consideration.  '  I 
believe — only  I  don't  like  to  think 
even  you  so  cruel— that  you  are 
letting  this  engagement  go  on  sim- 
ply to  mystify  papa,  and  be  at  rest 
yourself.' 

Jane  Dashwood  laughed.  'It  is 
a  good  piece  of  strat^,  is  it  not, 
MiUy  ?  Peace  and  freedom  for  the 
present,  relief  for  the  parental  mind, 
and  if  everything  else  fiuls,  Paul  to 
fall  back  upon  at  the  last.  I  don't 
believe  he  has  a  farthing  in  the 
world,  but  as  soon  as  it  entered  into 
my  head  to  be  engaged  to  him — 
'hbs.  Strangways  was  trying  to  take 
him  up,  and  it  amused  me  to  assist 
her — I  got  one  or  two  obedient 
little  birds  of  mine  to  whisper 
into  papa's  ear  that  he  is  to  have 
eight  hundred  a  year  when  some 
&.bulously  old  person  shall  die. 
And  so,  nous  voila!' 

'AndMr.  Chichester?'  criedEsther, 
aghast  with  horror  at  hearing  things 
which  she  held  so  sacred  desecrated 
in  snch  &shion.  'Mr.  Chichester 
— ^whatof  him?' 

'Oh,  he  is  not  ill-looking,'  said 
Jane,  cahnly,  '  and  yet  not  strictly 
handsome.  Dark,  slight,  rather 
grizzled  hair,  eyes  that  see  a  great 
deal  farther  into  one's  thoughts  than 
is  agreeable,  and  a  by  no  means 
good-tempered  mouth.  For  the 
rest,  one  could  wish  of  course  that 
he  had  a  large  prospective  income ; 
still,  eight  hundred  a  year,  with 
management,  is  not  so  bad.' 

'But  his  feelings r  ched  Esther, 
who  conld  not  hide  her  indignation 
at  such  alarming  levity.  '  His  feel- 
ings; do  they  go  qnite  for  nothing?' 

'Most  entirely  and  absolutely  for 
nothing,'  said  Jane.    'I  see  you  are 


not  of  the  world,  Miss  Fleming. 
Tou  believe  that  men  die,  as  young 
ladies  are  represented  to  do  in 
novels,  from  blighted  affection.  It 
is  an  exploded  belief,  I  assure  you. 
Nobody  dies  from  any  other  than 
strictly  material  causes  in  these 
days.  If  Mr.  Chichester  were  hero 
I  should  talk  in  the  same  way  that 
I  am  doing  now,  and  he  wouldn't 
mind  it  in  the  least' 

'He  must  have  strauge  ideas  of 
honour,  then,'  thought  Esther;  'a 
strange  kind  of  reverence  for  the 
woman  he  means  to  make  his  wife.' 
Then  aloud,  'You  must  make  al- 
lowance for  the  ignorance  of  my 
questions.  Miss  Da^wood.  I  begin 
to  see  that  I  belong  to  a  generation 
gone  by.  I  have  never  lived  out  of 
a  country  village  till  the  last  six 
months.  I  know  nothing  of  love 
matters.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
world.' 

'Nor  need  you  wish  to  do  so. 
Miss  Fleming,'  said  Jane,  quickly. 
'Nor,  if  you  were  thrown  on  the 
world,  would  you  ever  be  what 
Milly  and  I  are  now.  We  have  had 
unusual  advantages  from  our  cradles, 
and,  with  great  natural  aptitude, 
have  improved  them  to  the  utter- 
most. I  am  twenty-one,  Milly  is 
seventeen,  and  we  are  both  as  en- 
tirely free  from  all  youthful  foolish 
extravagances  in  the  way  of  senti- 
ment as  though  we  were  middle- 
aged  women.    Are  we  not,  MiUy  ?' 

'I  know  that  I  have  got  a  most 
ycftithful  desire  for  food,  at  all 
events,'  rephed  "Mjbs  Millicent; '  and 
also  that  I  am  delighted  to  look 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  Swindon. 
What  shall  we  have,  Jenny  ?— sau- 
sage-rolls or  Bath  buns,  or  both  ?' 

'  I  never  eat  in  the  morning,'  said 
Miss  Dashwood,  languidly.  '  What 
a  school-girl  you  are,  Milly.' 

'  But  it  will  be  one  o'clock  when 
we  get  to  Swindon,'  remarked  Esther, 
apologetically.  'One  o'clock— din- 
ner time— and  Milly  and  I  have  had 
nothing  since  eight.' 

'  And  then  only  a  Bates'  breakfast,' 
added  Milly.  'It's  all  very  well 
for  you,  a  come-out  young  lady,  to 
be  so  grand,  Jenny.  Esther  and  I 
are  not  at  all  above  being  hungry.' 

Accordingly,  when  the  train 
stopped   at  Swindon,    these    two 
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young  persons  got  out,  and  with  the 
eagerness  of  veritable  school-girls 
made  their  way  to  the  pastry,  Miss 
Dashwood  remaining  alone  in  a  dig- 
nified manner  in  the  carriage.  She 
was  a  great  deal  too  hlasS  to  care  for 
eating  at  one  o'clock;  perhaps  the 
admiring  looks  her  pretty  fiaice  at- 
tracted from  the  crowded  plat&om 
formed  sustenance  of  a  more  eesHj 
assimilated  nature  than  Bath  buns. 
At  all  events  she  bore  all  scrutiny 
with  the  most  perfectly  unruffled 
coolness,  leaning  her  h^  back  so 
that  her  brown  hair  and  delicate 
profile  came  out  in  excellent  relief 
against  the  dark  cushions  of  the 
carriage,  and  seemed  unusually  well 
satisfied  and  complacent  when  the 
two  other  girls  returned. 

*  One  sausage-roll,  two  Bath  buns, 
a  raspberry-tart,  and  a  pint  of 
strawberries,'  Milly  enumerated, 
taking  these  little  refreshments  one 
by  one  out  of  her  bag,  'that  is  my 
lunch.  Esther  the  same ;  but  sand- 
wiches instead  of  saucissons.  Oh, 
Jeimy,  how  dreadful  it  must  be  to 
be  a  used-up  victim  of  society  like 
you,  or  a  neroine  in  a  novel,  in 
neittier  of  which  capacities  is  hearty 
eating  allowed.  Then  wo  have  had  an 
adventure,  too ;  haven't  we,  Esther? 
Jenny  missed  more  than  Bath  buns 
by  insisting  on  being  grand.' 

'An  adventure  at  Swindon  must 
be  so  thrilling,'  remarked  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  'The  accessories  are  all  of 
such  a  romantic  nature;  fiat  old 
gentlemen  swearing  at  their  boiling 
soup,  fast  young  Oxonians  calling 
for  their  morning  beer,  nurses  wildly 
entreating  the  pert  waiting-girls  for 
bottles  of  milk,  frenzied  single  wo- 
men imploring  the  guard  to  listen 
to  them,  or  choking  themselves  on 
bad  pastry  in  their  fear  of  being  left 
behind.' 

'  To  neither  of  which  class  did  he 
belong,' interrupted  Milly.  'Did  he, 
Esther?' 

Miss  Fleming  thought '  he '  might 
have  been  an 'Oxonian;  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  drinking  beer,  at  least 
not  then. 

'And  pray  who  is  "ho?"  asked 
Jane,  with  sovereign  contempt 
'  Which  of  your  numerous  acquaint- 
ance have  you  met  with,  Milly  ?' 

'  No  aequaintanoe  at  all,  Jane,  but 


an  exceedingly  gentlemanly  inter« 
esting-lookmg  person.  Ton  shall 
not  put  down  our  adventure  in  that 
envious  and  malignant  way.' 

'And  what  did  the  interesting 
gentleman  with  whom  you  are  not 
acquainted  say  to  you,  Milly  ?' 
'It was  to  Esther.' 
*I  was  trying  to  make  my  way  to 
the  counter,  and  the  people  pushed 
me  back,'  said  Miss  Fleming,  with  a 
decided  accession  of  colouring  in  her 
face,  'and  a  tall  man  who  stood 
near  us  asked  me  if  he  could  help 
me.' 

'And  Esther  said  "yes,"  in  her 
simple  way,  Jenny,  and  he  made 
room  for  us.  Wasn't  it  thoughtful 
of  him?' 
'And  is  that  aU?' 
*A111  why,  would  you  have  a 
stranger  do  more,  Jane?  I  say  it 
was  most  attentive.  And  then  he 
was  so  thoroughly  gentlemanly  in 
his  manner.' 

'So interesting!'  cried MissDash- 
wood,  with  her  little  mocking  laugh. 
*  How  angry  I  am  with  myself  for 
having  missed  this  Swindon  Bayard.' 
'  Interesting  is  a  dreadful  word  to 
apply  to  any  man,'  Esther  remarked 
with  deliberation.  'It  makes  ono 
think  of  white  hands,  and  hair 
parted  like  a  girl's,  and  a  lisp.' 

'  None  of  which  our  stranger  pos- 
sessed,' cried  Millicent  '  He  was  a 
great  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a 
sunburnt  face  and  hands.  Much 
too  manly-looking   for  your  style, 

Jenny ;  you  like ' 

'Eat  another  of  those  saffiron 
lumps  of  indigestion,  Milly  dear,' 
interrupted  Miss  Dash  wood,  'and 
don't  chatter.  I  shall  have  to  cha- 
peron you  with  more  care  if  you 
take  up  tbese  sudden  fancies  for 
attentive  strangers.' 

'Don't  be  ffightenod,  Jane;  ho 
never  thought  of  me  at  all— never 
looked  at  me,  I  believa  The  whole 
of  the  attention  was  to  Esther,  who 
received  it  just  as  coolly  as  she  is 
now  eating  her  strawberries.  I 
never  saw  any  one  with  undeniable 
teeth  smile  so  rarely  as  Esthej^  does.' 
'Smile!  why,  Milly,  you  would 
not  have  had  me  smile  at  a  str^ge 
young  man  for  an  act  of  common 
civili^I  I  thanked  him  sufficiently, 
I  believe.* 
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'Quite  Bufflciently,  I  am  saie,' 
remarked  Miss  Dashwood,  looking 
closely  at  Esther.  'He  was,  no 
doubt,  some  excellent  young  Wilt- 
shire fiurmer  going  down  to  a  pig- 
fur,  if  there  are  such  things,  and  — ' 

*No/  interrupted  Miss  Fleming, 
quite  firmly,  although  she  smiled. 
'The  stranger  was  a  gentleman. 
Miss  Dashwood.' 

'With  black  hands  and  high 
shoulders.' 

'With  brown  hands  and  broad 
shoulders.  A  manly-looking  young 
£nglishman.' 

•A  true  descendant  o!  the  Vi- 
kings,' interrupted  Milly. 

'  Say  it  out,  Esther.  One  of  your 
&Yourite  muscular  heroes,  all  sinews 
and  high  principles.' 

'  Of  which  I  could  form  such  ad- 
mirable judgment  while  I  waited  for 
my  change,'  said  Esther,  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  'I  think  we  had 
better  give  up  our  adventure,  hero 
and  aU,  Milly.  Your  sister  is  only 
drawing  us  out  in  order  to  make 
us  feel  how  thoroughly  ridiculous 
we  have  been  afterwards.' 

'  No,'  said  Jane,  quite  gravely, '  I 
was  thinking— thinking  how  oddly 
such  chance  meetings  do  sometimes 
turn  out  You  may  meet  this 
stranger  some  day,  and  know  ^him, 
TVfjRB  Fleming.' 

'As  you  met  Arthur  Peel,'  in- 
terrupted Milly.  '  It  was  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  you  first  saw  each 
other,  wasn't  it?  And  then  you 
stayed  with  him  in  the  same  house, 
and  then  it  all  came  on ' 

'MiDyl' 

MiUicent  Dashwood  was  never 
conspicuously  watchful  of  any  feel- 
ings or  sufieijngs  save  her  own ;  but 
the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  her 
sister's  face  now,  she  be^une  sen- 
sible that  her  last  light  words  had 
taken  effect  too  deep.  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  cheeks  were  buqiing  red, 
her  llpe  (]^uivering. 

'  Do  thmk  of  what  you  say,  Milly,' 
she  remarked,  very  low.  '  You  are 
so  heedless.' 

'  But  Esther  knows  nothing  about 
Arthur  Peel,  Jenny.  I  never  men- 
tkmed  it  before;  and  besides,  it's  all 
off  now/ 

'Milly,'  cried  Miss  Dashwood, 
psBsiaDately,  'I  beg  yon  will  be 


silent.  I  do  not  choose  these  jests — 
thoy  are  in  bad  taste.'  And  moving 
abruptly  to  the  other  side  of  the  car- 
riage, ^e  leaned  her  hot  fisice  to- 
wards the  open  window  and  quite 
away  from  her  two  companions' 
scrutiny. 

Millicent  went  on  silently  with 
her  luncheon :  Esther  mused. 

'It  is  good  fun  to  laugh  at  the 
man  to  whom  one  is  engaged,'  she 
thought;  'but  bad  taste  even  to 
speak  of  some  love  affair  that  is  "all 
off,"  and  about  which  one  blushes 
crimson.  How  glad  I  am  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  world  V 

'  It  came  to  grief  about  money, 
and  papa  would  not  hear  of  it,'  whis- 
pered Milly;  'and  Jane  liked  him 
awfully — that's  all.  Don't  look  so 
solemn,  Esther.' 

'  Milly,  I  am  soriy  for  your  sister.' 

'Sorry  for  her?  sorry  for  our 
proud,  handsome  Jane  ?  She  would 
not  thank  you  for  pitying  her.' 

But  MilUcent  was  mistaken.  Miss 
Dashwood  caught  the  meaning  of 
Esther's  low,  Mnd  words,  and  she 
turned  round  quickly  with  an  altered 
and  a  softened  expression  on  her 
flushed  fjEbce. 

'  You  pity  me.  Miss  Fleming,'  she 
said.  'You  are  right— I  need  it. 
How  glad  I  should  be  to  meet  you 
agam !'  she  went  on,  after  waiting  a 
minute  or  two,  during  which  Eslher 
made  no  response.  '  I  am  sure  we 
should  get  on  together  in  time. 
You  don't  think  so,  Miss  Fleming : 
yout  fiace  speaks  for  you.  You  don't 
think  you  would  care  for  any  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  such  an  un- 
principled heartless  character  as 
miner 

'I  never  thought  anything  like 
that,'  said  Esther  shyly,  for  the  girl, 
in  liuth,  was  quite  unused  to  any 
sudden  demonstrations  of  violent  at^ 
tachment.  '  I  think  it  is  impossible 
for  pople  who  have  only  just  met 
to  say  whether  they  will  get  on  to- 
gether or  not  on  further  acquaint- 
ance.' 

'So  like  our  dear,  wise,  old 
Esther  !*  cried  jyiilly.  '  You  see  you 
can't  steal  her  from  me,  Jane.  She 
is  my  own  particular  friend,  and 
means  to  continue  so.  We  shall 
write  each  other  two  long,  crossed 
letters  a  week  all  the  summer,  and 
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in  the  winter  meet  in  Bath,  and  be 
Damon  and  Pythias  again,  as  we 
were  at  school.' 

'Yomig  ladies'  friendships  being 
fimied  for  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance/ remarked  Miss  Dashwood, 
who  had  quickly  rallied  from  her 
passing  touch  of  sentiment,  '  I  pro- 
phesy that  in  six  weeks  the  letters 
will  have  died  a  natural  death,  and 
that  by  the  winter  you  will  have  for- 
gotten each  other.' 

'  Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  think,'  said 
Esther ;  '  I  nfever  forget  any  one/ 

'  What  a  disagreeable  faculty,'  re- 
marked Jane,  carelessly.  '  The  great 
secret  of  happiness  in  life  is  to  for- 
get everybody,  except  those  who 
happen  to  be  amusing  one  for  the 
moment  Milly,  dear,  it  is  time  to 
begin  hunting  out  our  thousand  and 
one  parcels.  That  wretched  Bates 
stuffed  them  with  her  own  hands 
into  every  impossible  place  she  could 
think  of.' 

'  And  nothing  makes  papa  so  cross 
as  to  see  heaps  of  things  being 
showered  upon  him  out  of  a  railway  • 
carriage,'  said  Milly.  '  It  spoils  the 
tableau  of  re-union.  Esther,  by  the 
way,  I  predict  that  you  will  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  Colonel 
Dashwood  the  moment  you  see  him : 
all  young  ladies  do.' 

And  Milly  was  right  When  Co- 
lonel DoBhwood  came  up  to  meet  his 
daughter^  at  the.. Bath  Station,  Miss 
Eleming  thought  him  the  most  per- 
fectly charming  old  man  she  had 
ever  seen  in  her  life.  It  was  quite 
impossible  that  a  ph'e  nobie  with 
such  a  benevolent,  ^very  head,  and 
who  exclaimed, '  My  children !'  in  a 
voice  of  such  honest,  heartfelt  emo- 
tion, could  have  a  single  mean, 
fialse,  or  worldly  attribute  in  his 
whole  composition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  COACH-BOX. 

The  intelligent  reader  must  clearly 
see  that  Esther  Fleming  had  pos- 
sessed few  of  those  educational  ad- 
vantages which,  in  this  generation, 
make  most  young  persons  so  pro- 
foundly versed  in  life  long  before  the 
time  tiiat  they  are  eighteen.  The 
Shibboleth  of  girls  like  the  Dash- 


woods  wap,  for  the  most  part,  unin- 
telligible to  her ;  and  what  she  did 
understand  of  it  was  little  to  her 
taste.    Nearly  all  the  eighteen  years 
of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  a  re- 
mote village  in  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of   North  Devonshire;   and, 
imtil  the  last  six  months,  she  had 
been  profoundly  ignorant  even  of 
the  rudiments  of  ordinary  young- 
lady  knowledge.     I  don't  by  this 
mean  that  she  was  uneducated :  she 
had,  on  the  contrary,  read  fewer, 
and  understood  more,  books  than 
ninety-nine  '  finished '  young  women 
outofahmndred.  She  was  thoroughly 
competent  in  household  work;  she 
could  use  her  needle ;  she  had  learnt 
facts,  at  first  hand,  concerning  all 
l^e  conunon  things  of  nature.    She 
was  well-educated,  if  by  education 
one  means  the  process  that  is  to  fit, 
not  unfit,  young  persons  for  the  life 
that  lies  before  them.  But  in  showy, 
superficial     accomplishments  —  in 
knowledge,  so  called,  of  the  world — 
she  was,  as  Milly  Dashwood  often 
declared,  deplorably,   heathenishly 
deficient    She  had  never  been  to  a 
ball ;  she  did  not  know  the  financial 
difference  between  elder  and  younger 
sons ;  she  had  honest,  romantic,  old- 
fashioned   notions   (poor   Esther!) 
about  people  always  being  in  love 
with  the  people  they  married;  she 
had  never  read  any  French  book  but 
'  Telamache ;'  she  held  that  old  per- 
sons ought  to  be  respected;    she 
could  bludi— she  could   feel   shy. 
Her  six  months'  incarceration  in  a 
Kensington  boarding-school  had,  of 
course,  shown   her  what   a   great 
number  of  prejudices  there  were  for 
her  to   overcome,  how*  much   in- 
formation to  be  acquired,  if  she  ever 
hoped  to  come  up  at  all  to  the  stan- 
dard of  her  young  companions.  But 
here  the  evil  of  these  six  months' 
probation  ended.     Strong,  healthy 
natures  do  not  take  infection  very 
readily  from  weaker  ones.     And  in 
spite  of  her  close  friendship  with 
Milly  Dashwood,  and  the  compsr 
nionship  of  a  dozen  other  girls,  all 
more  or  less  well  up  in  mundane 
experience,  Esther    Fleming    was 
brmging  back  just  the  same  honest 
simple   heaort    to    her   Devonshire 
home,  this  bright  June  day,  as  she 
had  carried  with  her  when   she 
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qoiiied  it  last  in  the  month  of 
January. 

'  fie  soze  yon  write  to  me  to-mor- 
row/ were  MilUcent  Dashwood's 
last  words  to  her,  after  an  indefinite 
number  of  parting  kisses ;  '  and 
pray  give  my  love  to  cousin  David; 
and  mind  yon  don't  think  any  more 
of  that  fair-haired  Viking,  Esther, 
dear.  It  would  he  so  dreadfal  if  he 
was  only  a  Wiltshire  fEurmer  after 
all  I' 

Ifillicent,  like  many  other  yery 
liyely,  good-tempered  people,  had  a 
knack  of  saying  something  not  per* 
fectly  agreeable  at  parting  from  her 
fioends ;  something  that,  childish 
and  unpremeditated  though  it  might 
aeem,  contained  a  lurking  bitterness 
at  bottom.  Jane,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  being  far  fjrom  amiable  in  her 
icanner  to  Esther  during  the  last 
half-hour  of  the  journey,  took  leave 
of  her  with  a  really  warm  hand- 
pressure,  and  with  a  few  words 
about  her  having  been  kind  to  Milly 
at  school,  which  went  straight  to 
Esther's  heart 

'  Poor  Jane  Dashwood  1  I  believe 
hers  is  the  best  character  of  the 
two,'  she  thought,  when  she  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  two  bright 
faces  on  the  Bath  platform.  '  And 
yet,  Jane's  will  be  the  most  ruined 
by  such  a  life  as  they  seem  to  lead. 
Milly  hasn't  depth  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  spoilt  She  will  never 
do  anything  very  good  or  very  bad 
while  she  lives.  Poor  Jane  1 1  should 
like  to  know  more  about  her  and 
this  Arthur  Peel ;  and  I  do  hope  she 
will  marry  him,  and  not  Mr.  Chi- 
chester. That  was  not  a  nice  allu- 
sion of  Miss  Milly's  to  Wiltshire 
fiirmers.  I  am  quite  sure  none  but 
a  gentleman  could  speak  as  that 
young  man  spoke.' 

From  which  soliloquy  you  have, 
I  hope,  gathered,  reader,  that  Esther 
is  not  to  be  a  model  heroine  in  spite 
of  all  the  good  things  I  have  been 
saying  of  her.  What  model  h^oine 
WQuld  be  annoyed  at  a  little  friendly 
pbyful  spite  ?  What  model  heroine 
would  have  the  impropriety  to  vin- 
dicate, even  to  herself,  a  good-look- 
ing member  of  the  other  sex,  of 
whose  name,  not  to  say  station  in 
life,  she  was  wholly  ignorant? 

'  I  wish  I  couM  find  out  the  truth 
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of  this  subject,'  pursued  Miss  Flem* 
ing,  ia  thought,  '  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  small  triimiph 
over  Milly.  What  a  school-girl  I 
have  become,  though,  to  care  about 
such  nonsense ;  as  if  it  can  matter  in 
the  least  to  me  whether  that  flEiir- 
haired,  broad  -  shouldered,  young 
gentleman,  whom  I  shall  never  see 
again,  is  the  son  of  a  former  or  of  a 
bishop.' 

Esther  drew  herself  up  in  imagi- 
nation at  the  bare  supposition  her 
own  brain  had  hazarded;  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  have  forgotten 
the  stranger's  existence  long  before 
she  reached  her  own  home  had  fate 
and  the  exigencies  of  railway  tra- 
velling so  willed  it ;  but  at  Exeter 
she  happened  to  pass  and  repass  him 
on  the  platform  about  twenty-eight 
times  while  waiting  for  the  North 
Devon  train ;  and  at  fiamstable  she 
had  scarcely  taken  her  place  outside 
the  Lynton  coach  before  the  Viking 
himself  was  seated  opposite  her.  If 
these  were  not  inexorable  workings 
of  fete  what  else  were  they  ?  Esther 
took  no  trouble  to  contend  against  a 
destiny  so  obviously  forced  upon 
her ;  and  answered  in  a  very  cheerful 
and  unforbidding  manner  when  the 
young  stranger  began  some  of  those 
meteorological  remarks  with  which 
all  Englishmen  find  it  easiest  to  get 
over  the  first  or  inaugural  difficul- 
ties of  chance-made  acquaintance- 
ship. 

Never  having  myself  had  personal 
intercourse  wi&  a  Viking,  I  am,  of 
course,  unable  to  say  whether  the 
stranger  bore,  or  did  not  bear,  upon 
his  face  that  marked  hereditary  re- 
semblance which  Milly  Dashwood 
had  mode  out  for  him.  He  was,  at 
all  events,  a  fine,  handsome-looking, 
English  lad — well-grown,  sunburnt, 
fair-haired,  with  more  perhaps  of 
vigorous  strength  and  health  than 
of  intellect  upon  his  face ;  but  with 
an  open  smile  upon  his  rather  large 
mouth,  and  a  keen  slightly-auda- 
cious hardihood  in  his  blue  eyes, 
which  were  not  at  all  displeasing  in 
Miss  Fleming's  sight 

'I  am  sure  my  fishing-rod  is  in 
your  way,'  he  remarked,  when  as 
much  had  been  got  out  of  the  wea- 
l^er  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Barnstable  as  was  possible. 
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*  Let  me  stow  it  Avraj  down  here — 
there's  plenty  of  room/ 

'  Not  imlesfi  you  wish  it  gronnd 
to  impalpable  powder/  interrupted 
Esther,  glancing  as  she  spoke  at  the 
feet  of  a  huge  Devonshire  former 
who  occupied  the  third  place  in  the 
seat.  '  I  am  not  in  the  least  incon- 
venienced. I  only  got  up  to  look 
away  across  the  country  to  the  left 
It  is  a  favourite  view  of  mine.  You 
can  see  Lundy  on  a  clear  bright  day, 
but  the  sun  is  too  low  and  hazy 
now.' 

'  You  know  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, then?' 

*  I  have  hved  here  all  my  life,  sir, 
until  the  last  six  months.' 

'AtLynton?' 

'  No,  among  the  Countisbury  Hills, 
about  halfway  between  the  valley  and 
Exmoor.' 

*  Eather  a  lonely  place  to  live  in, 
is  it  not?' 

'  Well,  it  is  my  home ;  and  North 
Devonshire  is  often  thought  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  England,' 
added  the  girl  a  little  proudly. 

*AhI  so  I  hear,'  the  stranger 
answered.  'I  have  never  myself 
been  in  this  part  of  the  world  before.' 

'  And  you  are  too  early  to  see  it  in 
its  greatest  beauty  now.  August  is 
the  time :  when  the  valleys  are 
white  with  the  harvest,  and  the 
dwarf  furze  makes  the  combes  and 
hillsides  golden,  and  the  broad 
moorlands  seem  all  afire  with  one 
grand  sweep  of  ruby  purple.  If  you 
look  straight  away  over  that  low  hill 
upon  our  right  you  can  catch  an  out- 
lying ridge  of  Exmoor  already.  Do 
you  see?' 

*  No,  not  exactly,' '  replied  the 
young  man,  whose  eyes  happened 
to  be  fixed  at  that  moment  upon 
Esther's  own  profile.  'I  am  rather 
near-sighted.' 

'You  will  have  a  better  view  a 
mile  or  two  further  on.  Don't  you 
like  travelling  outside  a  coach?' 

'  Yes,  imder  some  circumstances. 
I  have  not  been  on  one  since  I  was 
a  schoolboy.' 

'  Which  must  be  a  groat  many 
years  ago,'  thought  Esther,  glancing 
Bhyly  at  his  fresh  &oe.  'I  hope  you, 
too,  are  not  going  to  turn  out  wearied 
of  everything  «  blaz^,"  as  the  Dash- 
woods  call  it' 


'  You  are  accustomed  to  coaches^ 
no  doubt,'  went  on  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  determined  not  to  let 
the  conversation  stand  still.  'I 
suppose  they  are  still  an  acknow- 
ledged institution  in  these  primitive 
regions?' 

'Our  country  is  too  grand  for 
railways,  sir.  When  you  see— I 
mean,'  colouring  a  little,  'if  you 
ever  see  the  hills  about  our  house 
you  will  say  that  we  can  safely  defy 
the  best  engineers  in  the  world.  What 
a  nice  cold  breeze  is  coming  up  from 
the  north  1  doesn't  it  seem  Hke 
another  world  after  that  stifling 
heated  aur  of  London?  John  Hart- 
man,'  leaning  over,  and  speaking  to 
the  coachman, '  what  sort  of  weaQier 
has  it  been  at  home  this  spring  ?' 

'  Main  fine.  Miss  Esther,^  answered 
John  Hartman,  in  a  great  cheery 
voice,  and  turning  round  a  red  face 
smooth  as  a  cider-apple ;  '  dry  and 
open  for  the  sowing,  and  wet  from 
first  o'  March  up  to  Easter.  The 
hay  's  down  to  farmer  Litson's  al- 
ready. Miss  Esther.' 

'And  more  fule  he  I'  remarked 
the  gentleman  with  the  feet,  senten- 
tiously. 

'  Why,  Mr. Velhcot  ?'  asked  Esther, 
to  whom  all  the  red  jolly  fiuses  on 
the  coach  were  evidently  familiar 
ones.  'Why  shouldn't  Litson  cut 
his  hay  when  he  likes?' 

'  I  never  said  he  weren't  to  cut  it. 
Miss  Fleming;  I  said  he  were  a  fule 
for  cutting  it.'  And  Mr.  Vellicot 
pointed,  with  a  significant  colossal 
finger,  towards  a  distant  line  of  in- 
tensely blue  uplands  on  the  right. 

'  Ah,  there  is  Exmoor,'  said  Esther 
to  the  stranger ;  '  and  our  seeing  it 
so  plainly  now  is  a  sign  that  we 
shall  have  rain  by  to-morrow.  Such 
rain  we  have  here!  I  don't  think 
drops  of  the  same  size  fall  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  You  get 
wet  through  in  about  a  minute  and 
a  half.' 

'  What  a  charming  climate  it  must 
be !  Bitterly  cold,  as  fiEur  as  I  under- 
stand our  friend  in  front,  until 
March;  rain  for  the  remainder  of 
the  spring ;  and  daily  showers  that 
wet  you  through  in  a  minute  and  a 
half  in  the  summer.' 

'  Oh,  but  sportsmen  don't  care  for 
getting  wet/  said  Esther,  lnughing. 
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'  And  you  know  the  fish  always  lise 
best  after  Tain.  Is  there  good  sport 
this  season,  Mr.  Yellicot?' 

'Depends  on  what  folk  reckon 
sport,'  replied  the  figumer/ laconi- 
cally. 

'Well,  aie   there   many  fish,  I 
mean?' 
•   'Yes,  there  be  fish,  Miss  Fleming.' 

'And  don't  they  rise?* 

'They  do  to  them  tliey  knows/ 
said  Mr.  Vellicot,  looking  with  stolid 
sarcasm  at  his  young  neighbour's 
bran  new  and  elaborately-scientific 
London  rod.  *  Though  there's  scores 
of  strangers  already  a-lashing  and  a- 
filling  about  the  fish,  Master  David 
kilied  four  brace  last  Monday.' 

'  He  did  better  than  that,  end  of 
May,  'fore  the  visitors  come/  begun 
the  coachman;  then  a  sudden  re- 
collection of  the  indelicacy  of  the 
remark,  or  of  the  possible  half-crown 
he  was  risking,  seemed  to  overcome 
him,  and  he  corrected  himself;  'be- 
fore the  weather  turned  off  so  dry. 
Mr&  Engleheart  be  looking  spracker 
than  ever  this  spring,  Miss  Esther, 
and  Miss  Joan  the  same.' 

'And  Mr.  David?' 

'Oh,  Master  David,  he  keeps 
much  as  usual— much  as  usual. 
Miss  Esther,  thank  ya' 

'  Will  he  *be  at  the  mill  to  meet 
me,  do  you  think,  John  ?' 

'  Not  much  fear  of  that/  remarked 
the  farmer.  'He  were  up  to  our 
house  last  night  in  the  dark,  Mr. 
David  were,  after  a  pair  of  young 
pigeons  for  you,  Miss  Fleming.'  And 
Mr.  Vellicot  followed  up  this  inform- 
ation with  a  far-off  smothered  sound 
which,  when  it  first  left  its  destina- 
tion, might  possibly  have  been  in- 
tended \g  its  originator  for  a  laugh. 

Miss  Fleming  received  the  intelli- 
gence without  the  faintest  symptom 
of  embarrassment;  but  the  young 
stranger  nevertheless  conceived  an 
instant  dislike  towards  this  unknown 
David.  The  male  cousins  of  very 
pretty  girls  are  always  objectionable. 
David,  with  his  pastoral  gallantries 
of  young  pigeons  and  wayside  trysts 
at  mills,  was,  no  doubt,  some  red- 
cheeked  rustic  fool,  to  whom  this 
young  wonoan  had  been  engaged 
once  she  was  seven  years  old.  She 
was  not  80  very  handsome,  after  all, 
wbfin  you  got  accnstomed  to  her 


face;  and  her  hands  were  awfully 
sunburnt,  although  tolerably  well 
shaped. 

'Docs  the  coach  pass  close  to 
your  house  ?'  he  asked  her  in  a  very 
fine-gentleman  and  patronizing  man- 
ner. '  I  suppose  we  are  getting  near 
Lynton  now.' 

'We  are  still  four  miles  away 
from  Lynton,'  answered  Esther, 
utterly  indifferent  to  any  change  in 
his  manner:  '  and  nearly  as  for  from 
my  home,  which  lies  among  the 
Countisbury  hills,  straight  away  be- 
fore us.  But  I  shall  get  down  when 
we  reach  the  valley  that  you  see 
yonder;'  and  she  pointed  down  a 
steep  leafy  chasm  close  beside  the 
road,  tlirough  which  the  distant  roar 
of  unseen  waters  could  be  heard. 
'  The  mill  down  below  is  the  nearest 
point  to  my  home,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  I  shall  walk.' 

'  With  cousin  David/  thought  the 
stranger  promptly.  '  Philomel  and 
Baucis,  Chloe  and  Strephon,  among 
the  woods.'  And,  although  he  had 
just  decided  that  Esther  possessed 
very  few  personal  attractions,  he 
remained  uncommonly  silent  during 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
travelling  outside  a  coach,  after  all, 
was  frightfully  boring  work ;  parti- 
cularly when  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  a  young  and  loquacious 
woman  made  it  imperative  on  one's 
own  sense  of  gallantry  not  to  smoke. 

'There  he  is!'  cried  Esther,  in 
immense  excitement,  as  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road  brought  them  4o 
the  bottom  of  the  hill;  and  the 
(Boachman  pulled  up  close  beside  a 
little  mouldering  foot-plank  across 
the  river.  *  There  is  David,  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge!  Gk)od-bye,  ]!klr. 
Vellicot;  love  to  Itfaggie,  and  tell 
her  to  come  and  see  me  soon.  Good 
evening,  sir/  and  she  turned  with  a 
shy  but  not  ungraceful  salutation  to 
the  stranger.  *  I  hope  you  will  have 
good  sport,  and  like  our  country 
when  you  come  to  know  it  better.' 

But  the  young  man's  eyes  were 
intently  fix^  on  a  most  remarkable- 
looking  figure  which,  too  diffident 
as  it  seemed  to  approach  nearer,  was 
standing  in  an  attitude  ludicrously 
expressive  at  once  of  unbounded 
delight  and  utter  helplessness  upon 
the  little  bridge.  Cousin  David, 
E  a 
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was  no  &ir-fiAced  handsome 
lad  of  twenty;  but  a  man  of  gro- 
tesque exterior,  with  a  loose  slovenly 
gait,  with  long  shambling  limbs, 
with  a  yacuous  childish  &ce :  a  man 
of  almost  idiotic  manner,  and  of 
middle  age.  How  sweet  Miss  Flem- 
ing's voice  broke  upon  him  with  its 
hearty  'Good  evening,*  just  as  he 
attained  to  this  culminatmg  point  of 
his  investigation!  What  a  beauti- 
ful frank  face  it  was  that  turned  to 
him  for  a  moment  before  she  left  his 
side ! 

'Good  evening.  I— I  perhaps 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  some  day  while  I  am  in  this 
neighbourhood?*  And  he  actually 
caught  himself— he,  a  man  of  the 
world  of  two-and-twenty— -feeling 
embarrassed  under  the  girl's  steady 
eyes. 

*  It  is  very  likely,  I  think.  I  often 
go  out  fishing  with  my  cousin.'  And 
then  Esther,  after  making  this 
straightforward  reply,  blushed  ra- 
ther unnecessarily  as  the  stranger 
ofifered  his  hand  to  assist  her  in  her 
descent. 

Simple  though  she  was,  some  fine 
intuition  had,  I  suppose,  instructed 
her  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  young 
man's  altered  manner.  At  all  events, 
her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his,  and 
during  the  half  minute  that  he  firmly 
held  her  hand  the  colour  on  her  face 
deepened  into  quite  a  guilty  crim- 
son. Then  he  saw  how  wonderfully 
handsome  that  deUcate  dark  face 
really  was:  beauty  is  so  much 
heightened  by  its  consciousness  of 
our  o^vn  regard :  and,  I  am  forced  to 
confess,  his  hand  lingered  a  moment 
longer  than  was  strictly  necessaiy 
on  Miss  .Fleming's  while  he  aided 
her  descent  into  the  extended  anns 
of  the  great  rosy  counti7  girl  who 
stood  r«ady  to  receive  her. 

'  Is  this  yours  tu,  Miss  Fleming?' 
inquired  the  coachman,  taking  out  a 
snBill  black  valise  from  the  inside  of 
the  coach,  where  he  was  struggling 
after  Esther's  possessions  among  the 
ohjecia  membra  of  the  four  outraged 
inside  passengers:  'I  can't  make 
more  than  seven  parcels  if  it  isn't' 

'No;  that  is  mine,'  cried  the 
young  stranger;  but,  I  imagine, 
without  deceitful  emphasis ;  for  Miss 
Fleming's  eyes  were  at  that  moment 


engaged  in  reading  the  name  u^n 
the  label ; '  perhaps  this  is  the  miss- 
ing parcel'  And  he  handed  down 
Esther's  travelling  plaid,  which  in 
her  hurry  of  saying  good-bye  she 
had  left  beside  him  on  the  seat 

She  thanked  him  with  a  smile  in 
which,  naturally,  there  was  a  whole 
world  more  of  acquaintanceship  now 
that  she  had  learnt  his  name,  and  in 
another  minute  John  Hartman  was 
on  the  box,  and  the'  coach  had 
started  towards  Lynton. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

A  MOBOULAB  HEROINE. 

The  sinking  sun  was  shining,  warm 
and  golden,  upon  the  farm  at  Oount- 
isbury  when  Esther  and  her  cousin 
first  caught  sight  of  it  from  the 
valley. 

It  was  an  irregular  low-built  stone 
house,  entirely  hemmed  in  by  de- 
solate hills  save  on  the  west,  where 
the  landscape  opened  by  a  wild  and 
precipitous  ravine  into  the  wooded 
valley  of  the  Lynn:  its  only  ap- 
proach a  rugged  moorland  track, 
never  traversed  save  by  the  carts  of 
peat-cutters  or  herds  of  cattle  on 
their  way  down  from  the  moors :  its 
only  neighbours  the  weird  and  giant 
forms  of  the  overhanging  barren 
cliffs.  The  first  question  that-  an 
indweller  of  towns  would  involun- 
tarily ask  himself  on  seeing  it  was, 
how  any  human  being  could  build  a 
habitation  in  such  a  spot?  the  se- 
cond, how  any  other  human  being 
could  choose  the  habitation,  when 
built,  to  live  in  ?  And  yet,  as  Esther 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  its  low 
gray  walls  this  summer  evening  it 
came  upon  her  stix>ngly  that  she 
had  seen  nothing  half  so  channing 
fus  her  own  home  during  the  six 
months  she  had  been  away  from  it 
The  rosy  white  of  the  blossoming 
thorn  before  the  door ;  the  hchened 
pointed  roof  glowing  orange  in  the 
sunset ;  the  masses  of  delicate  gray 
stone  upon  the  neighbouring  hill- 
side ;  the  finding  purple  of  the  mobr- 
lands  &r  above— all  smote  her  with 
so  much  of  the  pathetic  clearness  of 
familiar  faces,  for  a  time  grown  un- 
fimiiliar,  that,  somewhat  to  her  com- 
panion's embarrassment^  she  leaned 
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heavily  on  hifl  arm  jufit  when  they 
reached  the  wicket  of  the  garden; 
and  withoat  volunteering  any  ex- 
planation whatever  of  her  reasons 
for  doing  so,  hegan  to  cry. 

'Don't,  if  you  please,  Esther,' 
whispered  David  Engleheart,  softly. 
*  There  is  Joan  coming  out  of  the 
house  to  meet  u&  She  is  quite  sure 
to  see  you  have  been  crying,  and 
you  know  her  objection  to  tears.' 

'  I  can't  help  it,  David,  dear,'  said 
Esther;  '  it  is  only  out  of  joy  to  be 
back  again  with  you.  Joan  herself 
couldn't  mind  that.' 

However,  she  turned  aside  before 
entering  the  garden  ^te;  and  under 
pretence  of  addressing  Patty,  who, 
weighed  down  by  the  portmanteau 
and  all  other  parcels,  was  walking 
cheerily  beside  them,  managed  to 
wipe  away  every  trace  of  obnoxious 
and  foolish  emotion  before  Joan 
Engleheart  come  up. 

*  Here  you  are,'  cried  a  voice,  not 
so  much  loud  as  persistently  strong 
and  unmodulated  in  its  tones.  '  Half 
an  hour  behind  your  time,  at  least 
Patty,  girl,  don't  carry  the  portman- 
teau by  the  handles ;  it  drags  'em  to 
piec6&  Esther,  how  do  you  do? 
you  look  pale.' 

And  Miss  Joan  bestowed  what 
she  doubtless  would  herself  have 
termed  a  kiss  upon  her  young  relfr- 
taon's  forehead.  It  felt  more  like 
the  push  from  a  stick  or  other  hard 
material,  than  the  contact  of  frail 
flesh-^nd-blood  lips ;  however,  since 
Esther  had  been  accustomed  to  it 
at  intervals  from  her  infancy,  she 
took  it  in  its  mystical  or  figurative 
meaning. 

'How  is  Aunt  Engleheart,  Joan? 
I  saw  Mr.  Yellicot  on  the  coach,  and 
he  and  John  Hartman  told  me  she 
was  looking  better  than  ever  this 
summer.    What  do  you  think  ?' 

'  My  mother  is  perfectly  well,'  re- 
plied Miss  Joan.  It  was  a  way  of 
hers  always  to  answer  questions  by 
making  on  independent  statement 
of  general  facts.  'Yes'  or  'no' 
might  be  very  well  for  persons 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
by  others  in  conversation:  Miss 
Joan  was  not  going  to  be  led  by 
others  in  anything.  '  My  mother  is 
well,  and  able  to  exert  herself  as 
much  as  ever.    What  other  affair  of 


ours  did  Mr.  Vellicot  take  the  trou- 
ble to  express  his  opinion  about  ?' 

'  Nothing  at  all,  Joan,  except ' 

and  the  girl  turned  round  with  a 
smile  to  David ;  '  except  your  kind- 
ness in  getting  me  the  pigeons, 
cousin.  I  have  so  often  wished  for 
some  nice  white  .pigeons  like 
Maggie's.' 

DEtvid  blushed  in  a  manner  ludi- 
crously conscious  for  a  man  of  his  age 
and  appearance:  Miss  Joan  gave  a 
single  and  by  no  means  pleasant- 
sounding  laugh.  'Pigeons!'  she 
repeated,  witli  an  emphatic  irony 
that  seemed  to  redouble  David's 
confusion.  '  Pigeons !  I  tiunk  I  see 
them,  picking  the  mortar  out  of  the 
chimneys,  and  eating  my  early  peas! 
However,  I  needn't  alarm  myself. 
None  but  a  fool,  or  David  Engle- 
heart, would  think  of  full-fledged 
pigeons  stopping  in  a  new  cot,  a 
mile  away  from  where  tiiey  were 
bred.  There's  only  one  way  to  keep 
them.' 

'  A  little  salt,'  suggested  David, 
feebly.  '  I  have  heard  if  a  little  salt 
is  sprinkled  under  their  new  cot,  it 
will  make  them ' 

'  Eubbish  I'  remarked  Joan ; '  rub- 
bish !  Put  'em  in  a  pie  and  eat  'em ; 
that's  the  only  thmg  to  prevent 
them  flying  away.  Go  in  by  the 
window,  Esther.  At  David's  wish, 
and  in  spite  of  my  mother's  rheu- 
matism, we  have  had  the  tea  set  in 
the  house-place  to-night.' 

The  house-place  was  a  large  stone- 
flagged  room  in  the  centre  of  t^e 
building.  In  winter  it  was  horribly 
cold,  and  made  all  the  rest  of  the 
house  cold  from  its  northerly  aspect 
and  ill-fitting  doors;  but  for  three 
months  of  the  year  it  got  an  hour  or 
two  of  warmth  and  light  at  sunset, 
and  from  the  time  when  Esther  was 
a  little  child  it  had  always  been  an 
especial  jubilee  for  her  when  Miss 
Joan  would  allow  the  supper  to  be 
placed  there  on  a  summer  evening. 
The  small  comfortable  sitting-room 
to  the  south,  which  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  the  good 
sense  to  prefer,  possessed  no  charms 
for  her  like  the  grotesque  comers 
and  closets,  the  huge  old-fashioned 
fire-place,  the  low  r^ted  ceiling,  the 
many-paned  lozenged  windows  of 
the  house-place:  and  she  felt  duly 
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BSiiBible  of  poor  DaTid'fl  Idndnesa 
and  crafty  generalahip  in  having  tea 
ready  for  her  there  on  this  first 
evening  of  her  return.  Miss  Joan, 
herself,  had  no  taste  whatever  for 
the  picturesque;  and  it  took  a  good 
deal  of  argument  to  bring  her  into 
changing  any  of  the  routine  arrange- 
ments of  the  household.  And  no 
one  knew  better  than  Esther  what 
it  was  to  argue  with  Miss  Engle* 
heart 

At  the  present  moment,  however, 
with  the  rich  rays  of  the  level  sun 
streaming  through  the  open  win- 
dow—transmuting its  odorous  frame 
of  roses  into  gold,  and  lighting  up 
the  old  oak-panneled  walls  into 
ruddiest  orange-brown— even  Miss 
Joan  herself  could  not  accuse  the 
house-place  of  looking  chill  or 
gloomy.  To  Esther,  following  upon 
the  horrible  gentility  of  her  Ken- 
fiin^n  school-room,  the  hearty, 
homely  look  of  the  old  house  was 
like  going  back  to  the  fEiniiliar  en- 
chantment of  a  faiiy  story,  after  the 
chilling,  although  improving,  atmo- 
sphere of  Mangnall's  Questions. 
She  could  scarcely  believe  that  she 
had  been  eigoyingthe  first  advan- 
tages of  Kensington  Gravel-pits  for 
six  long  months.  Miss  Bates,  and 
all  belonging  to  her,  seemed  a  bad 
dream.  The  old  house-place  in  the 
setting  sun,  David's  kind  face,  Miss 
Joan  herself,  were  the  pleasant 
home  reaUties  to  which  she  was 
awakening. 

A  reality  of  a  very  forcible  nature 
Joan  Engleheart  undoubtedly  was. 
If  muscular  heroines  happen  to 
come  into  fashion  during  the  pre- 
sent generation,  her  form  would,  I 
am  sure,  serve  as  a  perfect  model 
for  any  novelist  bent  npon  pleasing 
the  popular  taste  to  draw  from. 
Strong,  sharp,  and  spare,  there  was 
not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on 
her  body.  Muscles,  bones,  a  tough 
outside  covering  of  dark  skin,  in- 
domitable eyes,  and  a  general  stoxif- 
ness  of  feature,  were  her  leading  and 
charact^istic  charms.  She  looked 
like  a  woman,  who  having  found  life 
unpleasant,  had  every  intention  of 
mfl^g  other  people  share  her  own 
opinion :  and  such  was,  in  truth,  the 
key-note  of  her  character.  Human 
creatures,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not 


hard  and  angular  mfirely  that  thsy 
may  make  amusing  studies  for  other 
human  creatures  to  speak  or  write 
about,  but  because  untoward  acci- 
dents have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
beaten  and  crushed  them  into  their 
angularity.  Doubtless,  when  she 
was  a  baby.  Miss  Joan  had  the 
roundness  of  soul  and  body  which  it 
is  normal  for  the  young  of  our 
species  to  possess  during  the  first 
two  years  of  existence;  doubtless, 
as  a  child,  she  had  enjoyed  mischief 
and  sweet  food  like  other  children : 
as  a  young  girl— no,  a  young  girl 
she  never  was!  Before  she  was 
sixteen,  Joan  Engleheart  knew  that 
her  lot  had  fallen  upon  hard  and 
barren  places ;  that  she  was  plain, 
ungraceful,  reputed  sullen,  and, 
worse  than  all— poor.  From  that 
time  until  the  present — how  many 
gray,  cold,  bitter  years  that  period 
embraced,  she,  herself,  only  knew  I 
Joan  Englehea^,  soul  and  body,  had 
been  progressing  in  the  process 
of  ossification.  When  Esther  was 
little,  she  used  to  beg  to  be  whipt 
with  a  rod  instead  of  Miss  Joan's 
fingers;  'they  stung  so.'  And  this 
peculiar  stinging  property  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  her  heart  and 
tongue  as  to  her  fingers.  'life  is 
too  short  to  attend  to  such  fiddle-- 
faddles,' she  used  to  say,  when  any 
one  writhed,  visibly,  under  her 
bitter  home*truthB.  'Delicate  dis- 
crimination, fine  sensibilities!  does 
any  one  get  on  better  in  the  worM 
for  possessing  such  a  mighty  thin 
skin,  I  should  like  to  know?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Then,  why  should  I 
lose  my  time  in  trying  to  avoid 
pricking  it  ?  No  one  ever  tried  to 
avoid  hurting  me,  and,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  no  one  could  hurt  me 
if  they  wished.  Life  is  a  battle :  let 
every  one  make  use  of  their  own 
arms  in  fighting  it.  Mine  are  not 
flowers  of  speech  and  flatt^y.' 

Certainly  th^  were  not.  If  the 
opinion  be  true,  that  to  be  utterly 
disagreeable  is  to  be  afine  character 
—Joan  Englehearf  s  was  a  noUle 
one.  She  was  wonderfully  disfi^g:ree- 
able.  She  did  everything  against 
which  human  nature,  ordinarily, 
revolts.  She  rose  at  unearthly 
hours  in  the  depth  of  winter.  She 
could  sit  without  winking  through 
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tlie  longert  Becmoiw,  and  aftarwards 
lepeat  ihem,  yerbatiin,  to  her  &iiciily 
iR  the  eveiuiig.  She,  yolnntarily, 
was  traaBorer  of  a  clothing-olub. 
She  oever  forgot  dates.  She  was 
always  willing  to  break  bad  news  to 
any  one :  fond  of  cold  water,  of  train- 
ing young  servants,  and  giving  ser* 
vanta  notice,  and  keeping  accounts, 
and  detecting  mistakes  in  bills,  and, 
generally,  hurting  the  feelings  and 
toking  down  the  self-esteem  of  every 
person  with  whom  she  came  in  oon- 
taci  Such  words  as  the  '  Battle  of 
Life '  contained  no  metaphor  for  her. 
Her  whole  life  was  a  battle.  All  the 
Boxdid  struggles,  all  the  hard  exer- 
tion, which  frail  human  nature,  in 
its  unr^generate  condition  seeks  to 
evade.  Miss  Joan  met  half-way — 
nay,  seemed  to  court  with  warmth ; 
as  though  she  knew  that  her  nature 
derived  vigour  from  every  fresh 
buffeting  she  had  to  encounter. 
Poor  David  said  it  made  him  tired 
to  look  at  her,  there  was  such  a 
fearful  amount  of  spiteful,  iron 
energy  written  on  her  whole  appear- 
ance. And  her  moral  nature  was, 
of  a  truth,  in  strictest  accordance 
with  her  hard,  relentless  fEtoe.  To 
the  persons  she  loved-— and  she  did 
love  two  or  three  persons  in  the 
world — ^Miss  Joan  never  made  what 
the  wildest  imagination  could  call, 
a  pleasant  speech.  She  would 
nurse  them  with  grim  fidelity  if 
they  weze  sick;  would  sit  up  with 
tfa^,  night  after  night;  would 
physic  them,  blister  them,  bleed 
mm,  close  ^eir  eyelids,  if  neces- 
saiy,  with  imerring  nerve  and  forti- 
tude. But  not  at  ^  very  portals  of 
death  itself  would  she  have  softened. 
About  once  a  year  she*was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  cold — a  vindictive 
cruel  species  of  cold,  quite  peculiar 
to  her  own  organization;  and  the 
sight  of  Miss  Joan,  with  red  and 
tearful  ^es,  used  quite  to  awe  all 
the  other  members  of  the  family  on 
these  occasions.  If  poor  David  had 
suddenly  made  a  witty  speech,  the 
I^Knomenon  would  not  have  been 
UMxre  stzange  and  disconcerting  than 
was  the  unwonted  appearance  of 
softening  or  tears  within  Miss 
Englehfiarf  s  eyes. 

80,  at  this  first  moment  of  her 
letuxDyEsther  only  felt  that  Joan's 


&ce  was  something  natural,  homely, 
and  fiEuniliar,  and  never  missed  from 
it  the  kindly  affectionate  smile  with 
which  David  had  welcomed  her. 
'  Home  looks  so  bright  and  comfort- 
able, Joan,'  she  cried,  as  together 
they  entered  the  house-place,  where 
the  best  tea-service  and  old  "Mia. 
Engleheart  were  awaiting  them. 

'  Dear  aunt,  how  kind  of  you  to 
have  everything  in  such  nice  order 
for  me!  You  are  looking  better 
than  ever.'  And  she  ran  up  ai^d 
threw  her  arms  in  hor  hearfy  way 
round  Mrs.  Engleheart's  neck. 

'  You  look  chilled,  mother/  re- 
marked Miss  Joan,  with  her  own 
happy  knack  of  bdng  as  crushing 
as  eveiy  occasion  permitted.  'Put 
on  my  clogs,  immediately.  David, 
I  will  trouble  you  to  shut  the  win- 
dow while  Esther  helps  me  to  carry 
up  the  luggaga  Patty,'  addressing 
the  girl,  who  with  round  eager  eyes 
was  staring  into  Esther's  face, '  why 
are  you  not  seeing  to  the  kettie? 
You  idiot!' 

Mrs.  Engleheart— a  very  passive, 
poverty-bowed  woman  of  nearly 
eighty  — had  never  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  disputed  a 
single  fiat  of  Joan's,  and  meekly  did 
as  she  was  desired  at  once;  but 
David,  who  rarely  rebelled  on  small 
occasions,  hesitated.  '  The  air  is  so 
warm,  Joan,  and  the.  smell  of  the 
hawthorns  must  be  such  a  treat  to 
Estiier.' 

'  Which  is  of  such  extreme  impoi^ 
tance  compared  to  my  mother's  rheu- 
matism,' remarked  Joan,  bristling. 

'  Oh,  I  think  it  is  quite  time  to 
shut  the  window,'  cried  the  girl, 
quickly.  '  The  air  always  gets  chill 
at  sunset  What  lovely  straw- 
berries, Joan.  I  have  not  tasted  a 
strawberry  yet  this  summer*  Are 
they  from  our  own  garden  ?' 

'  We  always  send  to  Exeter  for 
our  forced  fruits,'  remarked  Miss 
Joan.  'Persons  in  our  position 
cftn't  wait  for  the  sun's  plebeian 
operations  like  common  folk.' 

Notwithstanding  which  gentie 
irony.  Miss  Joan  felt  as  much  molli- 
fied as  it  was  possible  for  her  ever 
to  feeL  A  compliment  to  her 
garden  or  her  household  was  the 
one  thing  that,  at  times,  could  turn 
aside  the  sharp  edge  of  her  temper ; 
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and  the  smiBbine  of  Esther's  hce, 
her  radiant,  childish  happiness  at 
returning  home,  were  influenoes 
that  even  Joan  found  it  impossible 
quite  to  witiistand. 

'  You  have  not  grown,  child,  and 
I  don't  think  that  you  have  im- 
proved,' was  the  remark  with  which 
she  testified  to  her  softened  spirit, 
when  they  were  all  seated  round  the 
tea-table.  'It  is  to  be  hoped  Aunt 
Thalia's  fifty  pounds  have  done 
more  for  your  mental,  than  they 
liave  for  your  bodily  deyelopment 

'  Notmuch,  lam  ateid,'  answered 
Esther.  '  I  have  forgotten  some  of 
the  things  I  knew  when  I  went  to 
school,  and  have  not  learnt  very 
much  in  their  place.  I  suppose  I 
was  too  old  to  be  finished,  or  else 
that  finishing  can't  be  done  in  six 
months.  Perhaps  I  play  the  piano 
a  very  little  better  than  I  did  when 
I  went,  and  I  have  certainly  learnt 
to  dance.    For  the  rest ' 

'You  dress  your  hair  much 
neater  than  you  used,  Esther,'  said 
old  Mrs.  Engleheart,  who  seldom 
henurd  more  thsoi  Joan's  very  high 
notes  in  any  conversation.  '  David, 
don't  you  think  the  child  a  vast 
deal  improved  in  her  looks  ?' 
•  David  was,  undoubtedly,  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  a  competent 
judgment,  his  eyes  being  fixed 
straight  upon  the  'cliild's'  fsuce  as 
she  sat,  not  in,  but  scarce  apart 
fifom  the  yellow  sunlight,  which, 
partially  intercepted  by  the  waving 
thom-bonghs,  threw  a  mosaic  of  fim- 
tastic,  softly-changing  lights  upon 
the  wall  above  her  head.  But  the 
old  lady  bad  to  repeat  the  question 
twice  before  he  was  aroused  from 
his  own  thoughts;  and  then,  instead 
of  answering  promptly,  he  coloured 
up,  and  smiled,  and  rubbed  his 
huge  hands,  and,  finally,  delivered 
himself  to  the  effect  that  he  believed 
— ^he  meant  he  rather  thought— 
Esther  was  grown. 

'  Not  an  inch,'  said  Joan,  de- 
cisively. 'Young  women  never  do 
grow  after  seventeen.  I  was  as  tall 
and  well-knit  at  fourteen  as  I  am 
now.  Esther  has  got  pads  in  her 
hair,  which  nu^es  her  head  look 
bigger :  that's  all.  Talking  of  pads, 
Esther,  what  do  you  think  of  Patty 
Simmons?' 


'She  has  improred  wooderfliUy, 
Joan.  You  are  making  quite  a  good 
servant  of  her.  What  has  bec(Mne 
of  William  Tillyer?  I  remember 
at  Christmas  Patty  thought  herself 
engaged  to  him.' 

'Engaged!' repeated  Joan.  'He! 
he  !'--actaally  she,  Joan  Engleheart, 
laughed.  '  A  girl  of  mine  engaged ! 
Well,  she  is  disengaged  long  ago,  I 
can  assure  you.'  • 

All  servant-girls  were  sources  of 
genial,  vital  refreshment  to  the  un- 
flagging energies  of  Miss  Joan's 
mind,  but  a  servant-girl   with  a 
lover  was  a  perfect '^well-spring  to 
her.    Waking  or  sleeping,  a  young 
woman  thus  situated  gave  her,  so  to 
speak,  a  new  spite   in  life.     The 
bowlings  of  midnight  winter  blasts 
she  took  for  whistles  of  assignation 
demanding  her  own  immediate  pre- 
sence, in  a  flannel-jacket  and  clogs, 
outside  the  house-door.    The  crow- 
ing of  Farmer  Yellicot's  cocks  at 
sunrise  startled  her  into  sudden  ac- 
tion from  her  bed  with  the  well- 
known  war-whoop  '  There  be  is  T 
on  her  lips.    Miserable  though  she 
was  when  inactive,  she  would  stand 
in   ambush  for  a  whole  summer 
evening  behind  one  of  the  ^irden 
trees,  never  moving,  and  scarcely 
breathing,    until    that    intensely- 
longed-for  moment  came,  when  she 
could  pounce  out  upon  the  lovers, 
and  shame  and  trample  upon  the 
man  to  his  &oe,  and  drive  the  frail, 
detected  Molly  before  her,  with  bit- 
terest degradation  and  contumely, 
to  the  house.     No  servant  could 
outwit  her:  nothing  could  escape 
her.     Lovers  and  broken  crockery, 
flaws  in  the  character  and  in  the 
tea-cups,  were   alike    brought   to 
light  by  her  unsleeping  vigilance. 
I  believe  she  would  have  scented  a 
'  grease-pot,'  that  ne  plus  vltra  of 
domestic  infamy,  quicker  than  any 
other  woman  in  Europe.    She  saw 
villanous  plots  in  every  one  of  the 
servants'  actions,  and  accomplices 
in   everj  one   of   their  relations. 
Once,  years  ago,  when  they  first 
came  to  Gountisbary,  an  old  man — 
the  grand&ther  of  Ihe  Molly  for  the 
time  being— came  and  asked  in  a 
deprecating  voice  if  ho  might  have 
'  the  wash.'    I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  Miss  Joan's  soule :  she  only 
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imiled  in  reply.  As  if  snch  a 
womaa  as  herself  erer/uui  ^a  wash;' 
or,  if  she  had  had^  would  have 
enooimged  old  men  who  wanted 
'  washes '  abont  the  hoose  ? 

<  Tea,  Esther,  I  got  rid  of  Wil- 
liam Tillyer  on  quite  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  one  that  I  mean  to  edopt 
m  the  fatore.  "  Show  your  sweeit- 
beart  into  the  kitchen  the  noct 
evening  he  comes/'  I  said  to  Patty ; 
^  I  like  all  these  things  to  be  quite 
open  and  above  board."  Fatty, 
great  fool,  did  as  she  was  bid,  and 
I  went  out  and  found  them  there 
together.  ''Yon  are  coming  after 
my  servant,  William  Tillyer,"  I 
Bud;  "doyou  want  to  marry  her?" 
Patty  signed  to  him  to  say  **  Yes  " 
and  he  said  it,  after  hanging  his 
tongue  oat,  and  diving  in  his 
pockets  for  an  answer  for  about 
five  minutes.  ''Very  well,"  I  re- 
marked, "  then  1*11  step  up  to  Par- 
son Justin's  to-morrow,  and  you 
shall  be  asked  next  Sunday.  Good- 
night" I  wish  you  had  seen  his 
&oe,  Esther.  He  begged  and 
prayed,  and  promised  he'd  never 
set  foot  inside  our  doors  if  I'd  only 
kt  him  ofif  that  time.  This,  of 
ooone,  was  what  I  wanted;  and 
once  than  Patty  has  had  no  more 
lovers.' 

'  Poor  thing  r  said  David,  kindly. 
'  And  she  resily  is  young,  and  not 
ill-&vonred  to  look  upon.' 

'  Oh,  David  thinks  it  very  hard 
servants  should  not  have  their 
lovers  to  supper  evcvy  evening,  and 
wear  black  velvet  tails  in  their  hair, 
and  hoops  under  their  dirty  gowns !' 
■aid  Joan,  with  kindling  eyes. 
'  Esther,  will  you  believe  me  that 
Patty  wore  a  hoop  last  Easter  Sun- 
day? I  had  my  eye  on  her  as  she 
walked  down  tihe  aisle,  because  I 
suspected  her  of  having  pink  rib- 
bons inside  her  bonnet;  but  when 
I  caught  sight  of  the  red  merino 
skirt  shaking  to  and  fro  about  her 
feet  over  something  hard  and  an- 
gular, it  quite  took  my  breath  away. 
However,  I  followed  her  out,  and 
in  the  porch,  with  half  a  dozen  of 
her  friends  round  her,  I  twitched 
up  her  skirts,  by  accident,  with  the 
book  of  my  umbrella.  "  You  have 
been  at  my  hen-coop  again,  then, 
Patty,"  I  said^  very  kindly,  but 


holding  up  the  hoop  for  the  ob- 
servation of  all  her  friends,  among 
whom  I  remember  was  William 
Tillyer's  new  sweetheart.  She  cried 
and  sulked  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  next  week,  but  has  been  less 
strict  in  her  adher^ice  to  fashion 
ever  since.' 

'  I  don't  think  servants  want 
hoops,'  said  Esther,  laughing ;  '  but 
I  never  have  seen,  and  never  can 
see,  why  they  should  not  have 
lovers.' 

'Nor  I,'  put  in  David,  boldly. 
'  Here  you  have  poor,  'honest,  en- 
during, obliging  creatures,  who  get 
up  for  you  at  horrible  hours  of  a 
wmter's  morning,  and  stay  out  of 
their  beds  late,  working  for  you  at 
night,  and  yet  you  expect  them  to 
give  up,  not  only  their  strength  and 
tiieir  youth,  but  their  human  feel- 
ing to  your  service.  It  is  too  bad, 
Joan.  Why  shouldn't  servants  have 
lovers?' 

'  Because  the  lovers  eat  my  bread 
and  cheese  and  cold  meat,  and  we 
have  not  quite  two  hundred  a  year, 
cousin,'  answered  Miss  Joan,  as  she 
rose  from  table.  '  What  makes  you 
so  wonderfully  lenient  upon  lovers 
all  at  once,  David?  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  a  subject  that,  at 
your  time  of  life,  you  might  have 
ceased  to  trouble  your  head  about' 

I  think  this  side-wind  disocm- 
oerted  David  Engleheart  somewhat, 
for  he  rushed  away  inmiediately, 
and  began  thrumming  a  very  mild 
tune  upon  the  window-pane  with 
his  fingers,  which  was  an  invariable 
sign  that  Miss  Joan  was  'telling' 
upon  him.  Esther  waited  until 
Mrs.  Enffleheart  and  her  daughter 
had  beiaken  themselves  to  the  par- 
lour, where  Joan  nightly  inflicted 
a  lengthened  process  that  she 
termed  'readings'  upon  the  pa- 
tient old  lady  before  carrying  ner 
off  to  bed ;  then  she  went,  softly,  up 
to  David's  side. 

'  Cousin,  shall  we  go  out  in  the 
garden  for  an  hour?  I  long  to  sec 
how  all  the  flowers  are  looking,  and 
you  have  not  had  your  evening  pipe 
yet' 

He  turned  and  caught  her  hand, 
fondly,  between  both  his  own  enor- 
mous ones.  '  Dear  little  Estiier ! 
how  glad  I  am  to  have  you  back 
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again!  Ton  miut  never  go  away 
■gain,  child !' 

'  No,  Dayid.' 

'  Life  at  OoTmiasbiiry  is  a  poor— a 
wintry  affiiir  without  you,  Esther. 
The  first  really  warm  enn  I  have 
felt,  since  last  sommer,  was— just 
at  the  moment  when  I  first  caught 
Bight  of  you  on  ihe  coach.  You 
were  smiling,  Esther.* 

'Oh,  yes!  Mr.  Vellioot  was 
making  some  of  his  quaint  re- 
marks,' said  the  girl,  with  a  quick 
evasiveness  that  had  never  entered 
within  the  limits  of  her  narrow  men- 
tal experiences  until  that  moment 
'  I  remember  quite  well.' 

'  But  it  was  not  Farmer  Vellicot 
who  was  seated  next  you,  Esther/ 

'  No?  Who  was  it,  then?  Oh, 
to  be  sure!  I  recollect;'  and  Miss 
Fleming's  manner  became  wonder- 
fully careless  and  indifferent  '  That 
was  a  stranger,  cousin  David.' 

'  Ah  1  You  don*t  know  his  name, 
of  course?' 

'  Well !  yes.  I  happened — I  did 
not  want  to  know  it  in  the  leasir— 
but  I  happened  to  see  the  direction 
on  his  luggage  as  I  was  getting 
down  from  the  coach,  and— let  us 
go  into  the  garden,  cousin.  Every- 
thing smells  so  sweet  and  fresh,  and 
the  stara  ore  out  already.' 


'  And  his  name  was?' 

'  Oliver  Garew.'  Esther  opened 
the  window-latch,  and  leaned  her 
face  out,  doubtless  to  see  the  stars 
more  clearly. 

'  Did  he  talk  to  you  much  on  the 
road,  Esther?' 

'  Yes,  a  httle.  He  has  come  here 
to  fish;  and  I  told  him  you  fished— 
and  so ' 

'And  so,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Oliver 
Carew  hopes  that  he  will  meet  Miss 
Fleming  again?' 

'  I  really  don't  know :  it  is  very 
unimportant,'  she  answered;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  uncertain  light, 
he  could  see  the  colour  rising  in  her 
fece.  '  Wait  one  minute,  David 
dear,  till  I  have  got  my  hat,  and 
then  we  will  have  one  of  our  nice 
starlit  walks,  just  to  bring  us  back 
to  old  times  again.'  And  she  left 
him,  and  ran  upstairs  with  all  her 
accustomed  childish  spirits,  the  bur- 
then of  one  of  the  &miliar  childish 
songs  that  he  had  taught  her  upon 
her  lips. 

'  Changed,  changed  for  ever !' 
thought  David  Engleheart  'I 
ought  to  have  pzepsued  myself  for 
this,  and  I  didn't    Iwasalfool!' 

Ajid  a  sudden,  sharp  spasm  of  pain 
struck  through  poor  David's  simple 
heart 
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I. 

9^WAS  midnight,  in  a  hannted  bouse.    I  had  no  fears :  dear  heart  I 
X    The  chambars  of  the  soul  are  foul  when  shadows  make  us  start. 
A  pine-log  sparkled  on  the  hearth :  the  dying  wind  moaned  low ; 
And,  lapping  'gainst  the  old  gray  rocks,  I  heard  the  sea- waves  flow. 

Half  shrouded  by  a  curtain's  folds,  at  distance  far  away, 
I  sat  and  watched  the  stars  of  fire  fade  out  in  ashes  gray ; 
When,  ushered  by  a  trail  of  light  that  seemed  to  ride  on  air, 
A  footstep  with  a  music  fall  stole  up  the  household  stair. 

That  was  no  fell  of  living  foot,— that  was  no  mortal  tread, 

That,  like  dropped  notes  from  some  weird  harp,  betrayed  a  silence  fled  I 

Such  notes  as  o  er  the  muffled  chords  the  low  harmonic  flings. 

When  some  skilled  hand,  with  sidelong  beat,  has  softly  struck  the  strings. 

The  door  swung  back  without  a  sound,-~slid  slowly  from  its  place. 
Smooth  as  a  plank  that  o'er  a  stream  the  rippled  waters  chase ; 
And  Ihrough  the  unbarred  portal  stole  a  vision  sweet  as  new, 
A  child-like  form  in  mist-white  robes,— a  lily  bathed  in  dew. 

It  was  not  that  her  face  was  fair  as  angel  faces  be, 
Her  floating  locks  like  tendrils  strayed  from  a  wine-frtiited  tree. 
Her  meek  eyes  like  the  still  blue  heavens  new-opened  to  the  day, — 
It  was  not  these,  dear  heart  of  mine !  that  bore  my  heart  away. 

It  was  that  to  my  Icaiely  hearth,  in  such  a  world  as  this. 
Should  come,  in  pure  and  child-like  feith,  a  tender  soul  from  bliss- 
Should  pass  unshrinking,  self-sustained,  with  God's  permission  given. 
The  quicksand  drift  that  fills  the  rift  between  this  world  and  heaven! 

For  it  was  on  a  New  Tear's  night,  when  evil  souls  are  awedj 
And  spirits  touched  by  God  alone  in  glory  walk  abroad. 
So,  out  into  the  darkness,  love  1  I  cast  the  demon  Fear, 
Wlule  to  the  glowing  embers  slow  my  vision  sweet  drew  near. 

Low  sitting  by  the  flashing  wood,  with  hands  like  folded  prayers 
That  lie  at  rest  about  the  breast,  then  open  unawares. 
She  basked ;  and,  breaking  into  smiles,  seemed  with  fall  grasp  to  hold 
The  genial  heat  that  feels  so  sweet  to  one  whose  hearth  is  cold. 

No  movement  made  I :  not  for  worlds  would  I  the  spell  have  broke. 
She  turned :  she  stooped ;  the  conscious  air  she  softly  seemed  to  stroke ; 
As  one  who  chased  by  peril  stands,  sole  championed  by  a  hound — 
As  one  who  knows  by  some  fine  touch  where  feithf ulness  is  found. 

A  gladdened  soul  within  her  eyes,  with  spiritrpinions  stirred, 
Hidf  settling  where  the  fire-light  flickered,  fluttered  like  a  bird ; 
Badiont  as  a  butterfly  among  the  meadow-rings. 
Tranced  in  one  moment's  rapturous  clasp  and  unclasp  of  wings ! 

But  now,  the  hearth-light  dying  low,  she  rose  like  some  new  day : 
The  shadowy  finger  of  the  dark  slow  motioned  her  away ; 
And,  striking  on  my  heartstrings,  love!  she  trod  the  visioned  air. 
And  throbbing,  throbbing  died  those  wild  notes  down  the  music  stair  I 

A  vassal  of  my  fether's  house,  an  orphan  child  of  tears. 

Stood  where  the  water  lonce-rush  quivered,  guarded  by  the  spears ; 

When,  blowing  merry  bugle  blasts,  urging  a  courser  fleet, 

I  sought  a  noble  hound  I  lost— and  found  him  at  her  feet. 
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Familiar  round  his  silken  ears  I  watched  her  fingers  curl ; 

Her  idler  hand  upon  his  head  lay  Uke  a  new-dropped  pearl : 

As  round  the  oak  the  mistletoe,  that  owns  no  native  root, 

Her  need  of  love  had  twined  her  round  the  dumb  love  of  the  brute. 

Swift  fancy  to  the  future  flew ! — I  slipped  my  courser's  rein. 
Grave  manhood  at  my  heart  stood  still,  and  youth  was  come  a^in ! 
The  prophet  in  my  spirit  worked— so  true,  I  seemed  to  know 
To  what  a  flower,  in  sheltered  nook,  this  drooping  bud  might  blow. 

I  stole  her  with  a  tender  touch:  I  looked  into  her  eyes. 

From  whose  clear  depths  a  fount  of  joy  leaped  up  in  sweet  surprise. 

My  noble  hound  I  gave  to  her,  about  her  steps  to  roam ; 

I  set  her  on  my  courser's  back,  and  led  her  smiling  home. 

Was  it  the  dazzling  daylight  glare  a  strange  confusion  made  ? 
Or  was  this  sweet  sunlighted  soul  the  soul  that  walked  in  shade 
On  ice-bound  rivers  heap  the  fires,  the  frozen  waters  flow : 
So,  melting  in  my  bosom's  warmth,  I  knew  my  child  of  snow ! 

Bich  joy  was  ours !    The  happy  hours  along  life's  dial  stealing 
Left  not  a  mark  to  streak  with  dark  the  kindled  light  of  feeling. 
To  me  whose  days  soared  up  the  prime,  to  her  whose  days  were  few. 
The  young  spring  died  at  summer's  side,  and  still  the  Year  was  New. 

Through  books  the  old  dead  oracles  of  youth  did  we  explore ; 
From  mount  and  mine,  'ncath  oak  and  vine,  I  taught  her  living  lore. 
The  glad  mom  long,  with  flowers  of  song,  we  wreathed  the  budding 

weather ; 
On  winter  eves,  from  old  dead  leaves,  we  crushed  the  sweets  together. 

With  day  her  heart  in  frankness  shared  the  gladness  that  she  brought: 

At  night  we  knew  a  parted  hour,  but  not  a  parted  thought ; 

Till,  rising  from  some  dream  disturbed,  she  breathed  that  midnight's 

breath 
That  fiumed  my  lone  hearth's  failing  fires— a  moving  Life^in-Death ! 

Bursting  the  bonds  of  sleep,  like  one  escaped  from  prison  bars ; 
With  smiles  and  sighs, — ^with  open  eyes  that  never  saw  the  stare ; 
Swimming  a  sea  of  crystal  thoughts,  like  a  white  snow-drop  drowned. 
Each  night  she  came,  and  breathed  my  name,  and  stroked  her  phantom 
bound. 

Soon  fell  a  change.    Her  heart  at  rest,  too  happy  now  for  dreams^ 
Went  floating  down  the  tide  of  sleep,  like  waifs  on  silent  streams. 
One  night  I  missed  her,  as  we  miss  the  white  foot  on  t^e  floor. 
When,  launched  afar  on  heaven's  blue  sea.  Life's  angels  come  no  more ! 


m. 

Lift,  lift  those  eyes,  my  one-day's  bride !  where  love  sits  throned  in 

youth; 
Bid  echo  speak  without  a  voice,  and  give  back  truth  for  truth : 
And  pardon  that  dear  treachery,  which  hoarded  as  a  vow, 
A  spiritHsecret,  dark  to  thee,  and  never  breathed  till  now ! 

0,  answering  kiss !— Leave,  leave  those  lips  to  linger  where  they  light, 
Not  waft  and  go  like  restless  birds  bound  on  a  passing  flight : 
Here  let  them  cling  like  birds  of  spring,  storm-drifted  on  a  spray, 
Make  sununer  in  the  winter's  heart,  and  fold  their  wings  and  stay  I 

Like  thee,  too,  spirit-guided  onoe  I  wandered  in  a  dream, 
And  musing  strayed,  and  found  a  maid  lost  by  a  haunted  stream ; 
Her  brows  with  shining  innocence,  like  some  rich  jewel,  crowned. 
Girt  by  lapces  of  the  angels,  love  I  that  kept  the  guarded  ground. 
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She,  to  whose  sonl  all  loTing  words  were  relics  laid  at  rest, 

Stole  a  dumb  love  in  silent  &th,  and  clasped  it  to  her  breast 

A  Christmas  rose  snatched  from  the  snows  that  bound  a  grave,  she  smiled 

With  dew  upon  her  eyelids,  love ! — a  spirit,  yet  a  child ! 

She  met  me  with  the  cruel  hunter's  flush  upon  my  face ; 
She  plucked  the  arrow  from  my  hand,  and  set  a  reed  in  place. 
She  garlanded  my  father's  hall  with  lilies  of  the  field : 
She  chained  with  ivy  to  the  wall  my  helm,  my  sword,  my  shield. 

She  took  my  heart  and  moulded  it;  to  spirit  turned  the  clay. 
Till  like  another  Memnon,  love !  I  felt  the  touch  of  day, 
As  stealing  with  the  steps  of  dawn,  each  step  a  music-beat. 
She  walked  the  chambers  of  my  soul  with  light  about  her  feet ! 

Though  wrecked  like  him  whose  ruins  mock  the  old  Egyptian  sod, 
I  knew  the  hand  that  kindled  while  it  lifted  me  to  God, 
Clasped  in  life's  stony  desert,  love!  each  silent  pulse  would  thrill 
And  quicken  with  immortal  fire,  and  make  a  music  still. 

I  wake !    I  hear  a  voice  whose  music  dies  not  with  the  sun ! 
One  vision  lost,  a  sweeter  vision  whispers  all  I  won : 
Dear  heart!— the  heart  that  beats  to  mine,  the  soul  to  Heaven  true, 
The  wifehood  of  my  wildest  dream — ^the  child  and  spirit  too ! 

E.  L.  H. 


A  COFFEE-ROOM  CHEISTMAS. 
The  Akgel  Ikn,  Ibonstowk. 


LOOKING  out  through  the  dark- 
ness on  the  main  deck  of  the 
'  Royal  Consort,'  paddle  steamer,  at 
the  files  of  lamps  which  were  passing 
us  by  as  we  came  up  the  Channel  of 
Ironstown,  Captain  Cocker  repeated 
his  asseveration— 

'Trains!  Lots  of  trains,  I  tell 
you:  five-iuid-twenly  in  the  day. 
Bless  you,  in  these  times  they  must 
put  one  on  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so,  to  meet  the  traffic' 

This  was  a  great  relief;  for  I  had 
embarked  late  on  Christmas  Eve  at 
an  Irish  port.  My  good  friends  the 
Plushers  had  written  me  to  come  to 
their  house,  halfiray  between  Irons- 
town  and  London,  and  keep  Christ- 
mas Day  with  them.  My  own  feunily 
were  in  France;  so  I  should  have 
had  a  solenm  dismal  day  of  it,  quite 
alone  at  my  Irish  home,  far  inland. 
The  idea  had  been  sudden ;  and  on 
the  Christmas  Eve  I  embarked 
with  Captain  Cocker. 

It  was  aboat  half-past  seven  of 
this  Christmas  moming,  and  we  were 
coming  in  to  tho  cumbrous  mam- 
moth town  of  Ironstown— the  Tyre 


and  Sidon  of  England:  Tyre  being 
at  one  side  of  the  river,  Sidon  at  the 
other.  It  was  pitch  dork.  As  we 
went  along  slowly  by.  Tyre  was 
dotted  over  with  a  spray  of  yellow 
lights,  like  a  punctured  card.  Here 
were  the  docks  and  wharves,  dim 
and  indistinct ;  and  we  stopped  op- 
posite a  huge  tower,  with  a  blazing 
clock-face  tibat  seemed  hxmg  high  in 
the  air,  like  an  illuminated  ball. 

We  were  put  ashore.  No  cabs — 
Christmas  moming.  No  porters — 
Christmas  moming  again.  A  stray 
man  was  found  who  did  not  recog- 
nise the  festival  as  a  matter  of  ob- 
servance, save  in  one  rcspecir-the 
remuneration  for  his  services.  He 
shouldered  my  moils.  The  last  words 
of  Captain  Cocker  were,  'Lots  of 
trains.  Bless  you !  five-and-twenty 
in  the  day,'  The  first  words  of  the 
porter  who  did  fnot  recognize  festi- 
vals were, '  It's  an  early  one  as  goes 
to-day.* 

This  remark  having  referenee  to 
the  departure  of  the  tmin,  disturbol 
me  a  little ;  and  I  suggested  that  we 
should  direct  our  course  to  the  sta- 


as 
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tion,  an  arrangement  to  which  he 
acceded.  It  was  very,  Tery  dark, 
like  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
clocks  were  chiming  in  all  directions. 
We  came  to  dead  walls  occasionally, 
decorated  with  such  flaming  posters, 
BO  fiery  in  their  vermjlion,  that  they 
actually  lit  themselves  u^  like  glow- 
worms of  preternatural  size.  I  saw 
they  had  reference  to  the  pautomi- 
mic  revels  that  would  set  in  the 
night  following.  I  read  asl  ran, 
for  we  were  pushing  on  fest,  and 
thought,  with  a  sort  of  delight,  of 
these  revels.  This  note  of  prepara- 
tion has  always  a  charm,  and  set 
the  chime  of  Christmas  bells  within 
me  a  ringing.  For  with  me  happily 
they  are  not  yet  cracked. 

Here  was  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  London  and  Ironstown  Rail- 
way, huge  and  towering,  but  closed. 
We  were  too  soon.  The  porter 
who  disregarded  festivals  went 
round  to  the  side,  and  returned  pre- 
sently. 
'Wot  hotel?' he  asked. 
'  Why—have  we  to  wait  so  long?' 
I  said. 

'  There  ain't  none,'  he  answered 
ungrammatically. 

'  Ain't  none  what  ?*  I  asked  impa- 
tiently, adapting  myself  to  his  i)ecu- 
liar  pnraseology. 

'They're  all  gone,'  he  said: 
'there'll  be  no  more  to-day,  xmtil 
eleven-five  to-night.' 

I  was  crushea  by  this  blow,  and 
went  round  to  see  somebody  in  per- 
son myself.  There  was  one  ofiicer 
of  the  watch,  as  it  were,  left,  the 
rest  were  away.  'Christmas  Day, 
you  know,'  he  said. 

It  was  quite  true.  No  more 
trains  until  eleven-five  at  night: 
Christmas  Day,  you  know. 

I  did  not  feel  it  so  acutely  at  first. 
'  The  Angel  Hotel,'  I  told  the  por- 
ter indifferent  as  to  festivals  to  lead 
me  to.    He  did  so. 

There  was  a  large  square  lamp 
hung  out  over  the  door  like  a  sign. 
We  had  to  ring  a  good  deal.  The 
streets  were  beginning  to  fill  a  little, 
and  the  gasmen  were  fiying  up  lad- 
ders putting  out  the  lamps.  The 
grey  of  the  morning  was  taking  the 
place  of  the  pitch  darkness  of  night. 
The  door  was  opened  after  the  third 
ring  by  a  chambermaid,  who  '  car- 


'  her  broom  much  as  a  soldier 
^carries  arms.'  The  apologetio 
'  Christmas  morning,  you  know.  Wo 
so  rarely  have  folks.' 

The  coffee-room  fire  was  just 
lighted,  so  I  sat  there  until  the  day 
set  fairly  in — ^until  it  got  bright  and 
light  and  fresh.  The  general  fur- 
bishing and  polishing  of  that  apart- 
ment was  not  completed,  but  went 
oninmypresenca  I  was  indifferent, 
being  a  prey  to  the  lowest  and  most 
morbid  state  of  despondency.  It 
was  only  now  i  was  beginning  to 
realize  the  situation. 

Nine  o'clock :  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow.   The  day  was  now  quite  fresh 
and  bright  and  clear;   tiie  streets 
full— a  perfect  procession  of  people, 
hurrying  every  way  and  from  every 
way,  each  person  suggesting  the  idea 
of  yigorous  scouring  and  burnishing 
over  night.  The  cleanest,  robustest, 
most  cheerful  company  I  had  seen 
for  a  long  time.    No  wonder— iAey 
had  not  come  over  in  a  *  Eoyal  Con- 
sort,' with  a  Captain  Cocker,  to  be 
cast  adrift  miserably  in  a  great  com- 
mercial wilderness,  without  a  friend. 
I  turned  away  from  the  window. 
The  dimgeon — ^I  called  the  coffee- 
room  the  dungeon — was  of  the  true 
pattern;  paper,  a  gloomy  dining- 
room  crimson ;  curtains  dmgy ;  half 
a  dozen  tables,  like  islands,  all  round, 
where  you  might  dine  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  strict  solitude.  I  remarked 
with  a  grim  complacency  the  weak 
idiosyncracy  of  all  coffee-rooms— a 
lavish  development  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce  bottles.     That  article 
was  displayed  with  a  profusenesa 
that  amounted  to  recklessness.  Why 
Worcestershire  ?      The     selection 
seemed  invidious  :    it  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  place ;  but,  of  course, 
'John  Dunton'  knew  best  what  con- 
cerned him  most. 

John  Dunton,  I  found,  kept  the 
Royal  Angel.  (A  Royal  Angel !  how 
ludicrous!)  J.  D.,  in  taking  on  the 
establishment,  kept  for  many  years 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  W.  Mad- 
docks,  hoped  for  a  continuance  of 
the  generous  patronage  hitherto  be- 
stowed, J.  D.  would  spare  nothing, 
&c.  How  loathsome  these  plati- 
tudes, which  are  the  common  Ming 
of  all  hotel-keepers  1  I  read  no 
more. 
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On  tho  chimiieypiece  the  pro- 
gnuume  of  the  lunited  Impartial 
Insurance  Company,  in  a  gold  frame. 
There  were  pictures  of  the  various 
residences  of  the  Impartial  —  at 
London,  at  Dublin,  at  Canada;  and 
for  the  moment  a  comparison  of  the 
various  styles  of  these  edifices  inte- 
rested me.  Then  I  read  the  whole 
of  their  officers,  the  sums  they  had 
divided^  the  advantages  they  offered, 
and  other  particulars— it  was  a 
device  to  banish  care. 

The  waiter  was  now  in  the  room 
— a  dry  perked  man  with  frizzled 
hair  that  stuck  out,  and  a  curious 
way  of  putting  each  of  his  sides  for- 
vnid  alternately  as  he  walked.  He 
was  uneasy  on  the  subiect  of  break- 
fiist,  and  made  disturbance  among 
the  cruet-stands  to  attract  me; 
finally — an  xmworthy  subterfuge — 
he  asked  the  number  of  my  room. 

'  I  have  no  number,'  I  said  moodily. 
'  I  am — I  am  not  quite  come  to  that' 

Half-past  nine :  Breakfast— not  a 
creditable  specimen  of  that  meal; 
but,  the  fact  was,  '  Chnstmas,  you 
know,  sir,'  &c,  I  did  know ;  I  xm- 
derstoodhim. 

Half-past  ten :  I  went  out  into  the 
streets.  The  bells  ringing  furiously ; 
every  one  was  hurrying  away  to 
church  j,and  chanel—I  myself  lan- 
guidly wandered  to  a  church  or 
chapel,  according  to  my  own  special 
rite.  There  was  a  kind  of  frosty  sun 
abroad,  and  it  might  be  called  a  cheer- 
ful day  on  the  whole.  For  them  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was.  There  was  a  festive 
look  over  the  men  and  women  of 
the  congregation  (we  all  know  that 
Christmas  morning  look — ^bom  of  the 
special  good-humour  of  the  season), 
and  even  the  children  seemed  to 
say.  We  have  pudding  for  dinner 
to-day— orders  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent wiU  be  taken. 

I  came  back ;  I  read  the  pantomime 
posters  again  on  the  dead  walls :  many 
boys  were  reading  them  too,  with  a 
sort  of  unctuous  licking  oftheir  lips, 
as  though  it  was  the  dinner  list. 
There  were  many  houses— the  Prince 
of  Wales  among  the  rest — ^who  offered 
two  columbines  to  public  notice; 
and  I  distinctly  recal  the  name  of 
the  leading  lady  of  the  ballet,  under 
whose 'soledirection'  that  branch  of 
the  entertainment  had  been  pro- 


duced,   'Miss    M'Gusty    of    the 
Theatres  Boyal  London  and  Bath.' 

I  came  back.  In  the  bar  I  saw 
the  landlord,  John  Dunton— J.  D., 
bright  and  busy,  shining  as  though 
he  had  been  well  burnished  up  with 
plate  powder  and  a  polishing  brush. 
Sunbeams  of  good-humour  played 
over  his  face.  I  found  comfort  in 
speaking  to  him. 

'  We  have  absolutely  nobody  din- 
ing in  tb^  hotel,'  he  said,  '  to-day. 
A  most  unfortunate  accident:  so 
odd.  My  son-in-law.  Brown,  dines 
with  us  to-day.  We  have  a  nobie 
pudding.  Mrs.  D.  mixed  the  suet 
and  currants  two  months  ago.' 

I  found  a  relief  in  telling  him  my 
story.  He  said  it  was  unlucky:  I 
said  it  was  wretched.  He  agreed 
with  me.  He  was  a  plain  man ;  but 
no — ^it  was  no  matter.  He  must 
speak  to  Mrs.  D.  for  a  moment. 

Two  P.M.:  I  went  up  to  the 
coffee-room  (odious  chamber).  The 
horrid  monotony  of  its  objects  began 
to  affect  me.  The  Worcestershire 
sauQe,  so  stolid  and  imperturbable, 
irritated  me.  I  went  over  to  the 
chimneypiece  and  read  the  Boyal 
Impartial  Insurance  Co.'s  pro- 
gramme again.  I  began  to  be  fami- 
liar with  the  directors :  the  name  of 
the  Chairman  amused  me  grimly, 
'  The  Lord  Leightonbuzzard.* 

I  discovered,  too,  an  unworthy 
ruse.  In  the  sketch  of  the  office  at 
Quebec  or  Montreal  a  public  build- 
ing next  door  was  brought  in  pro- 
minently, misleading  the  spectator 
or  possible  insurer.  The'Ironstown 
Albion,'  five  days  old,  was  on  the 
table ;  and  I  thought  of  addressing 
a  letter  of  exposure  to  the  editor. 

Four  o'clock :  Darkness  was  be- 
ginning: a  calm,  gloomy,  cosy-like 
Christmas  darkness.  The  lamps 
were  being  lighted  again.  I  began 
to  think  of  Plusher  and  his  merry 
house.  What  festival  was  just  setting 
in!  what  high  jinks!  He  always 
had  a  bursting  house :  young  girls, 
young  boys,  young  ladies,  young  chil- 
dren—young  everybody.  Blusher's 
Christmas  was  i^own  to  all  —  so 
warm,  so  genial,  so  jovial !  By  dwell- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  picture 
I  reduced  myself  to  the  very  verge 
of  despair.  There  was  a  laige 
carver  lying  on  the  sideboard  1 
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Poruvtwenty :  Scarcely  secnre  from 
the  horrid  saggestions  presented  by 
the  canrer.  I  went  down  again  to 
the  bar.  An  unusual  bustle  per- 
vaded that  departmeni  An  unusual 
sayour  proceeded  from  some  indis- 
tinct direction  within.  I  had  just  a 
glimpse  of  scnnething  with  gorgeous 
ribbons,  and  timidly  afiked,  was 
that  Mrs.  Ihinton. 

'  You  are  going  to  be  very  happy^ 
Dunton/  I  said.    '  You  will  have  a 

gleasant,   warm,    social    meeting: 
oily,  redberries,  pudding,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it' 

I  turned  away  sadly,  and  went  up 
to  the  gaol  coffee-room.  It  had  grown 
dusky,  and  the  sauce-bottle  stood 
out  indistinctly.  I  began  to  feel 
towards  them  as  the  lato  Mr.  Poe 
did  to  his  raven.  I  discovered  an- 
other in  a  comer.  'Bottle,'  said 
I, '  thing  of  evil,  bottle,  be  thou  bird 
or  devu — .'    Thus  adapting   that 

r)werfal  lyric  to  the  situation ;  but 
was  fast  breaking  down«  It  was 
a  ghastly  attempt :  I  felt  horribly 
dispirited  and  gloomy;  and  the 
human  imagination  b^an  to  rest 
with  equanimity  on  thcj  large 
carver. 

Suddenly  the  perked  waiter  en- 
tered. Please,  sir,  a  note.  I  took  it 
from  him  calmly.  It  ran  to  this 
effect: 

*  Boydl  Anffd  JMO, 
*  Ckristmag  iMijf, 

'Mr.  and  Mrs;  J.  W.  Dunton  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  Mr.  H.  Guest's 
company  to  dinner  at  half-past  five. 
They  expect  Mr.  Brown,  J.  W.  D.'s 
son-in-law,  and  a  few  friends. 

'  An  answer  will  oblige.' 

I  wrote  an  answer  with  enthu- 
siasm. Mr.  H.  Guest  would  have 
the  honour.  Three  quarters  of  the 
load  seemed  taken  from  my  heart. 
I  went  to  my  rooni,  unpacked,  and 
dressed  as  I  would  for  a  ball,  to  do 
as  much  honour  as  I  could  to  tiiese 
good,  considerate  people.  I  found 
myself  getting  a  little  cheerful  as  I 
dressed.  I  went  down  at  half-past 
five,  and  was  announced  in  all  form 
by  the  perked  waiter. 

The  good  nature,  the  kindness, 
the  heartiness  of  these  honest  folk  I 
shall  never  forget    The  first  view. 


as  it  might  be  called,  was  even  in- 
spiriting. J.  D.  himself,  in  a  white 
waistcoat,  warmed  you  better  than 
his  own  fire.  There  were  J.  D.'s 
children— five  in  number  —  gra- 
duated a^es,  J.  D.'s  grandfather, 
J.  D.'s  wife's  grandmother;  J.  D.'s 
wife's  cousin;  and  J.  D.'s  own  son- 
in-law.  Brown,  an  honest,  cheerful 
soul,  with  a  turn  for  jokes,  and  who 
came  with  his  wife. 

I  took  in  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dunton— 
this  compliment  being  due  to  my 
quality  as  'guest  As  we  arranged 
ourselves  at  table  we  got '  clubbed,' 
and  there  was  a  roar— a  compound 
roar  made  up  of  many  keys,  bass 
and  treble.  We  tried  to  deploy: 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  and  I,  moving  to- 
wards the  same  seat,  mutually  sat 
down  ux)on  one  another.  A  roar 
again — rather  a  shriek.  These  little 
incidents  I  merely  mention  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  tone  of  mind  of  the 
company. 

I  spent  a  very  happy  evening. 
'We  had  roost  beef,  a  noble  pudding 
(that  long  puttin^-by  of  the  mate- 
rials was  indeed  juaicious\  and  a 
turkey  which  really  rivalled  the 
Irish  bird  in  its  capacity  of  being 
'  fit  to  draw  a  gig.'  The  strength  of 
limb  in  this  remarkable  creature 
would  have  rendered  it  not  dispro- 
portionate to  a  good-sized  brougham. 
We  had  songs  and  merriment,  and 
a  stream  of  laughter,  as  J.  D.  him- 
self put  it  happily  '  always  on  tap.* 
The  children  were  charming,  and 
everybody  was  agreeable. 

At  half-past  twelve  we  shook 
hands  all  round ;  and  J.  D.  himself 
took  me  upnstairs  to  the  best  room 
in  his  house,  and  left  me  sitting  at 
a  cheerfdl  fire,  in  a  very  cheerfol  and 
gratefrd  mood. 

I  often  think  that  when  I  come  to 
making  my  will— a  disagreeable 
operation,  which  I  put  off  as  long  as 
I  can— that  I  will  put  in  tlie  follow- 
ing bequest:  'And  I  do  farther 
give  and  bequeath  to  John  Dunton, 
of  the  Royal  Angel  Hotdl,  Irons- 
town,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  as  a 
trifling  token  of  my  sense  of  his 
good  nature  on  a  certain  Christmas 
Day.' 

P.F. 
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SNOWED  up  in  a  lonely  inn 
amongst  Lrish  monntains,  the 
writer  of  this  httle  record  paid  a 
dreamy  heed  to  the  loose  scraps  of  ro- 
mantic retrospect  which  floated  about 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  came  and 
went  about  the  hearth-place.  They 
leaped  and  fell  in  fitful  snatches, 
just  as  did  the  blaze  in  the  shadows; 
and  amongst  the  rest  the  following 
little  history  glimmered  forth  from 
the  smoke,  and  wrought  itself  for 
the  listener  into  a  lasting  shape  in 
the  embers.  Heferring  to  the  fear- 
ful fall  of  1 8 — ,  which  is  remem- 
bered with  horror  in  the  district, 
th^  called  it  the  story  of  the 
Snowy  Christma&  Knowing  what 
the  words  mean,  it  seems  heird  to 
turn  one's  eyes  from  tide  blank  of 
the  end,  and  dash  warmly  into  the 
beginning:  for  the  beginning  was 
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warm  and  bright,  and  this  page 
should  open,  as  a  small  door  opens« 
into  a  garden  of  sunshine. 

It  was  Augost,  the  glorious  golden 
month.  Hills  were  flushed  with 
crimson  ether,  and  glens  were  dim 
with  purple  mystery.  Valley  rivers 
ran  red  at  sunset,  and  rainbows 
hung  about  the  waterfalls.  The 
bronzed  corn-fields  palpitated  faint 
for  joy  when  a  stray  breeze  crept 
over  a  hedge  and  fsmned  their  hot 
hearts,  and  in  the  cabin  doorways 
the  women  joined  their  brown  hands 
above  their  eyes  whilst  looking  for 
the  reapers  coming  home. 

It  was  a  sultry  afternoon.  The 
curlews  on  the  burning  beach  below 
had  not  energy  to  scream  as  the 
flowing  tide  flashed  like  fire  to  their 
feet,  where  they  perched  luxuriously 
on  the  wet  stones,  and  the  fisher- 
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men's  boats  drifted  idly  out  into 
the  dazzling  western  haze^  as  though 
toil  and  trouble  were  a  bygone 
dreaoii  and  they  steered  to  the 
shores  of  eternal  rest  High  up  on 
a  stretch  of  golden  moor  a  white 
cottage  flung  the  shadow  of  its 
gable  on  the  hot  ground,  and  the 
fdnt  smoke  from  its  chimney  ho- 
vered sleepily  above  in  the  lustrous 
air.  The  door  lay  open,  and  the 
threshold-stone  was  boldly  marked 
with  a  red  breadth  of  light  Be- 
yond it  there  was  a  cool  little  hall, 
at  present  deliciously  filled  with  the 
murmurous  echoes  of  a  pleasant 
voice  ebbing  and  flowing  frpm  some- 
where near.  A  white  door  opened 
from  either  side  of  the  passage.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  beyond  these,  a 
pretty  little  chintz-drapened  par- 
lour, a  pale  lady  was  lying  on  a 
sofa.  A  great  vase  of  fern  stood 
beside  her  on  the  floor,  and  the 
green  blinds  were  half  let  down, 
filling  the  place  with  a  cool,  dreamy, 
atmosphere.  The  other  room  was 
the  cottage  kitchen,  tiny,  whitCi  and 
glittering.  A  strong-featured  old 
woman,  wearing  a  brilliant  hand- 
kerchief folded  like  a  turban  over 
her  white  cap,  sat  by  the  heaiih 
tending  some  cakes  whloh  were 
'  browning '  over  the  fire,  and  at  the 
white-curtained  window,  flung  wide 
open  to  the  top,  a  young  girl  was 
baking  at  a  table.  Her  gown  was 
brown  gingham,  no  brooch  festened 
her  collar,  a  white  apron  was  tied 
round  her  waist,  and  her  sleeves 
were  rolled  up  over  her  arms,  past 
her  elbows.  Many  housemaids 
would  have  been  discontented  to 
wear  her  dress,  yet  a  glance  must 
convince  the  most  dull  of  compre- 
hension that  this  little  baker  was  a 
lady. 

She  prattled  gaily  as  she  baked, 
now  and  again  tossing  her  head  to 
shake  back  the  waving  dark  haur 
from  her  throat  and  forehead,  or 
flashing  round  a  merry  look  from 
her  bright  &ce  at  the  old  servant. 

'  It's  very  ominous  certainly,'  she 
said,  cutting  out  her  cakes  with  an 
air  of  mock  seriousness ;  '  the  tongs 
have  twice  iallen  right  across  the 
hearth  without  any  awkwardness 
of  yours,  therefore  most  surely  a 
stnmger  is  to  come.    And  then  you 


had  an  awful  dream  last  week, 
which  makes  it  doubly  sure  that  if 
a  stranger  does  come  something 
terrible  will  be  the  cons^uence. 
What  do  you  think  he  will  do,  Bab 
—decapitate  us  all?  or  bring  an 
enchanter's  wand,  and  change  us 
into  ducks  and  geese?  That  would 
not  be  so  bad  'this  hot  weather.  It 
would  be  so  nice  to  swim  in  the 
lake  all  day!' 

Bab  shook  her  head.  *  It's  all 
very  well  for  you  to  have  your  fun 
out  of  it,  Miss  Elsie,'  she  said, '  but 
I  hope  he  mayn't  darken  our  door : 
that's  aU!' 

Elsie  laughed  blithely  as  she  un- 
tied her  apron,  and  laughed  again 
as  she  ran  up  the  one  little  flight 
of  white-painted  steps  to  her  small 
bedroom  under  the  eaves.  Coming 
quickly  down  again,  in  her  outdoor 
dress,  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  she 
looked  in  at  the  kitchen,  and  said — 

'  I  am  going  for  some  moss  and 
flowers,  Bab.  Have  the  kettle  boil- 
ing, ^r  mamma  will  want  her  tea. 
And,  Bab,  if  I  meet  the  stranger 
ril  send  him  to  you.  Oh,  perhaps 
he  is  coming  to  take  The  House  !' 

Not  waiting  to  see  the  result  of 
this  suggestion,  Elsie  tripped  through 
the  door  out  on  the  sunshiny  hea&. 
'  The  House '  was  a  large  pile,  standing 
solitary  in  a  wooded  recess  between 
hills,  not  far  distant  It  stood  upon 
the  lands  of  Elsie's  ancestors,  and 
the  setting  sun  was  lust  now  blazing 
on  the  windows  of  her  old  nursery. 
In  that  nursery  Bab  had  sung  her 
to  sleep  and  taught  her  her  prayers; 
and  if  Elsie's  bright  youth  cared 
little  that  her  life  had  fallen  from 
its  worldly  high  estate,  the  faithful 
servant  frettea  sorely  over  the  cruel 
chance,  and  could  not  tolerate  tho 
idea  of  a  stranger  in  the  old  house. 

Elsie  sauntered  slowly  along  in 
the  sun,  filling  her  basket  with 
mosses  and  water-lilies.  She  stood 
up  to  her  waist  amongst  the  nishes, 
and,  shading  her  eyes,  gazed  round 
and  round  the  welkin.  All  i;ho 
earth  was  quiet;  heavily,  sultrily 
still,  and  at  rest.  Eternal  ridges 
of  mountains  prisoned  it  between 
purple  walls.  A  dull  fever  throblxyi 
m  its  veins,  but  there  was  no  eflfort, 
no  varied  action.  Elsie  had  heard 
of  the '  busy  world,'  and  often  won- 
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dered  what  it  mnfit  be  to  behold  the 
works  of  men,  to  be  one  in  a  crowd, 
to  have  Toriety  in  one's  days,  to  see 
new  fiioes,  to  make  new  friends. 
'  It  is  so  still,'  she  mnrmnred ;  '  so 
eternally,  intolerably  still.  Nothing 
changing,  nothing  renewing,  nothing 
passing  away.  Nature  going  throngh 
her  slow,  monotonous  courses ;  time 
making  us  older ;  and  still  the  same 
dull,  dull,  quiet  life!  Oh,  that  I 
had  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  over  yon- 
der mountain,  with  its  smiling,  de- 
nying face,  half  amused  at  and  half 
pitying  my  restlessness,  or  that  I 
could  paddle  a  boat  right  over  that 
golden  line,  out  so  feu*,  where  the 
ships  pass  like  ghosts!  There  are 
plenty  of  paths  to  cloudland  stream- 
tog  down  the  air  in  coloured  laby- 
rinths ending  in  golden  vistas ;  and 
they  are  crowded  with  travellers, 
fimcies,  and  wishes,  and  hopes, 
coming  and  going;  but  on  that  one 
weary,  drowsy,  yellow  road  that 
leads  out  into  the  world  where  men 
and  women  live  and  work  there  is 
never  a  shadow,  never  a  speck! 
Bab's  tongs!'  she  repeated,  smiling 
to  hersell  '  I  wish  some  one-man, 
woman,  or  child — would  come  and 
rouse  US  up  a  little,  beforo  we  die  of 
stagnation.  Heigho !  Mamma  says 
she  had  plenty  of  friends  once ;  but 
nobody  minds  us  now.  Well!  I 
don't  care;  only  one  does  tire  of 
baking  bread,  and  gathermg  flowers, 
and  going  out  for  walks.  And  I 
wish  I  hi^  not  read  that  novel.  It 
was  a  delightful  treat,  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  good  for  me.' 

She  smiled  again  as  she  came  near 
the  house,  and  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dows. '  Now,  if  I  were  in  earnest 
with  all  this  grumbling,'  she  said, 
*  how  wicked  I  should  be!  For  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  such  a 
{feasant  little  home  to  come  to,  and 
a  dear,  patient  mother  waiting  for 
her.  tea  I' 

At  this  moment  Bab  appeared  on 
the  threshold  gesticulating  wildly 
and  mysteriously. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter?'  cried 
Elsie. 

'  He's  come!'  gasped  Bab,  while 
her  turban  nodded  with  frenzied 
impulse. 

•  Who?'  asked  Elsie,  opening  her 
eyes  wide. 


'  The  stranger.  He  came  up  the 
road  a  bit  ago,  as  tall  and  as  grand 
as  you  please.  And  he  asks,  "la 
this  Mrs.  Leonard's  house?"  And 
I  don't  know  what  come  over  me 
that  I  said  "  Yes,"  or  I  might  have 
sent  him  about  his  business.  But 
he's  in  the  parlour;  and  oh!  Miss 
Elsie,  dear,  hurry  in  and  get  him 
out  of  this  as  fast  as  you  can !' 

Bab  ox)ened  the  parlour  door,  and 
Elsie  advanced  to  it,  mechanically, 
quite  bewildered,  and  only  half 
understanding  the  old  servant,  only 
half  prepared  to  see  a  real  stranger 
in  the  room  with  her  mother.  She 
walked  in,  fresh  and  bright  after 
her  ramble,  with  her  curly  hair, 
somewhat  tossed,  straying  in  pic- 
turesque rings  and  tendrils  from 
under  her  slouched  hat,  and  with 
her  basket  of  mosses  on  her  arm. 
A  gentleman  was  sitting  by  her 
mother's  couch,  and  as  he  rose  up 
at  her  entrance  the  girl  almost 
sank  into  the  earth  with  shyness. 
She  heard  her  mother  say,  '  Elsie, 
this  is  Mr.  North,  the  'son  of  your 
flather's  friend  who  went  to  India. 
He  has  only  been  a  short  time  in 
England,  and  has  kindly  come  to 
see  us.' 

Elsie,'.having  nothing  to  say,  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  then  sat  down. 
Too  shy  to  look,  she  sat  gazing  at 
the  fire  and  listening  to  the  pleasant 
bass  voice  which  was  so  unheard-of 
a  novelty  in  that  small  parlour. 
She  fell  into  a  reverie  of  pleased 
wonder  at  the  strange,  new  sensa* 
tion  of  having  a  friend.  Where  had 
he  come  from  ?  Had  he  really  tra- 
velled that  speckless  yellow  road; 
or  had  he  landed  with  a  fleet  in  the 
bay,  or  strode  across  the  hills? 

'  You  are  not  perhaps  aware,'  said 
Elsie's  mother,  '  that  there  is  no 
hotel  for  veiy  many  miles  from  here. 
If  you  will  accept  such  mountain 
hospitality  as  we  have  to  offer  it 
will  be  given  most  gladly.' 

The  pale  lady  said  this  with  a 
pink  flush  on  her  white  cheek, 
whilst  there  hovered  about  her  an 
echo  of  that  sweet,  stately  dignity 
which  in  post  years  had  so  well 
become  the  mistress  of '  The  House.* 

And  then  the  stranger,  having 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  went 
into  tiio  ;hall  to  look  after  his  gun ; 
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and  Elsie,  trying  to  shalce  off  her 
bewilderment,  went  upstairs  to  lay 
aside  her  hat.  She  brushed  back 
her  curls,  and  shook  out  her  dress, 
and  tied  a  blue  ribbon  under  her 
collar,  and  then  her  toilet  was  com- 
plete; for  Elsie  in  sunmier  time, 
except  on  Sundays,  never  thought 
of  wearing  anything  better  than  a 
gingham  gown.  As  she  came  down 
stairs  the  stranger  stood  at  the  open 
hall-door,  and  Elsie,  having  con- 
quered her  first  impulse  to  turn  and 
fly  up  again,  came  soberly  down, 
and  saw  him ;  plainly  for  the  first 
time ;  for  before  he  had  only  been  to 
her  a  vague,  kindly  presence.  He 
was  tall  and  strongly  made,  hand- 
some and  brave-looking,  with  a 
bronzed  skin  and  sunny  eyes.  The 
light  fell  on  the  little  maiden  her- 
self as  she  came  down  the  staiiB 
with  a  strange  spell  checking  her 
steps  and  veiling  the  frank  light  in 
her  eyes.  Elsie  did  not  realize  what 
a  miniature  place  it  must  seem  to 
him  altogether,  this  travelled  man : 
a  miniature  house,  and  a  miniature 
young  lady  (not  more  so-  in  stature 
than  in  the  very  small  amount  of 
the  usual  requirements  which  suf- 
ficed to  proclaim  her  the  lady)  who 
dared  to  wear  gingham  at  tea-time, 
and  yet  approached  with  as  stately 
a  little  step  as  though  she  were  clad 
in  silks  and  laoes.  Philip  North 
must  however  have  found  it  a  plea- 
sant picture  which  the  sunset  illu- 
mined before  him,  for  his  eyes 
kindled,  and  a  delicate  thrill  of  ap- 

greciation  hovered  tenderly  on  his 
p.  Elsie  tried  to  say  something 
polite  as  she  passed  close  by,  but 
meeting  those  warm  observant  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  she  relapsed  into 
shyness,  and  retreated  to  the  kitchen, 
where  Bab  was  preparing  tea. 

A  glass  dish  of  water-lilies  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  tea-table,  and 
Philip  North  said,  'I  think  I  saw 
you  gathering  these.'  They  were 
the  first  words  he  had  spoken  to 
her;  and  Elsie  coloured  and  over- 
flowed a  cup,  and  then  looked  up 
in  surprise  and  said,  '  Did  you  ? 
Where?' 

'  Down  by  the  side  of  a  little 
lake.  And  after  you  had  got  them 
you  stood  for  a  long  time  in  a  brown 
study,  looking  at  the  sky.' 


And  this  was  all  the  converaation 
they  had  till  after  tea.  Then  Elsie's 
mother,  having  conversed  too  much 
and  too  eagerly  for  her  strength, 
lay  resting  on  her  so& ;  and  Elsie, 
looking  out  into  the  starry  shades 
of  the  twilight  from  the  open  win- 
dow, forgot  her  reserve,  and  found 
herself  talking  quite  frankly  to  the 
stranger,  telling  him  how  she  spent 
her  time  Tnot  concealing  the  fact 
that  she  oaked  the  bread),  what 
books  she  read,  and  a  number  of 
other  small  things  too  trifling  to 
be  recorded.  And  then  the  moon 
appeared  between  two  mountains, 
large  and  yellow  in  the  soft  purple 
night;  and  Philip  North  enraptured 
Elsie  by  telling  her  that  he  had 
beheld  no  finer  scene  in  any  land. 
Then  he  described  to  her  countries 
whose  very  names  noade  her  cheek 
throb.  Poor  little  Elsie!  that  was 
a  night  never  to  be  forgotten  while 
the  light  stayed  in  those  earnest  eyes. 

One  evening  soon  afterwards  it 
happened  that  Elsie  came  to  the 
door  just  as  Philip  North  arrived 
from  the  moors  with  his  gun  and 
his  dogs  and  his  day's  spoil.  He 
stooped  and  laid  the  dead  game  at 
her  feet,  and  passed  on  to  put  away 
his  gun.  Some  wild  idea  suggesting 
the  poem  of  '  Hiawatha '  flashed 
fierily  through  her  brain,  and  sent  a 
fearfdl  delight  tingling  through  her 
veins.  She  stood  pale  and  trem- 
bling, like  one  who  nad  got  a  blow, 
then  rushed  upstairs,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  bed  in  a  passion  of 
tears— why,  she  did  not  dare  to 
know.  She  felt  something  cold  on 
her  face,  and  looking  up  saw  one  of 
Philip's  dogs  staring  at  her  with 
mute  sympathy.  She  leaned  for- 
ward to  kiss  his  rough  face,  but 
checked  herself,  pushed  him  fiercely 
from  her,  and  drove  him  from  the 
room. 

Weeks  passed,  and  still  Philip 
North  stayed,  and  still  Mrs.  Leonard 
observing  him,  weighing  his  words 
and  his  looks,  and  studying  his 
character—still  Elsie's  mother  was 
glad  that  he  stayed.  And  even  Bab 
had  forgotten  her  dream  and  blessed 
him  for  a  kindly  gentleman.  And 
Elsie,  tripping  happily  about  her 
household  work,  did  not  care  if  he 
saw  her  through  the  open  window 
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baking  her  bread;  nor  was  she 
ashamod  when  one  day  he  came  in 
and  asked  her  for  one  of  her  cakes, 
fresh  from  the  lire.  And  so  her  life 
wore  on  towards  that  sunniest  point 
where  the  glad  feet  were  to  stop, 
where  the  music  was  to  be  hushed, 
and  the  light  to  go  down.  Oh,  dead 
eyes !  if  you  can  look  back  on  life, 
how  do  you  thank  God  for  the  bliss- 
fdl  brightness  that  blinded  you  to 
the  end  and  let  the  graye  open  be- 
neath you  unawares ! 

Was  it  the  creeping  on  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  that  restlessness 
which  would  not  let  Elsie  be  happy 
in  'peace  ?  or  was  it  tto  ghost  of 
Bab's  foolish  superstition  rising  after 
sheherselfhadlaidit?  At  evening, 
when  she  closed  the  door  upon  the 
sad  mountains,  Elsie  longed  so  to 
shut  out  the  world  that  they  three 
might  stay  together  thus  for  ever. 
At  night  she  lay  broad  awake  as- 
suring herself  *  Our  friend,  is  here.' 
Then  the  shadow  would  reply,  *  How 
long  will  he  be  here  ?  He  will  fp, 
and  you  will  never  behold  hun 
again,  never,  never,  till  the  last 
trompet  shall  sound.'  And  weary 
and  feverish  she  would  rise  when 
the  dawn  had  swept  away  the  night- 
clouds,  and  in  the  fresh  pale  morn- 
ing, while  the  birds  chirruped  sleepily 
under  the  eaves,  she  would  haunt 
the  restful  house,  stealing  out  to 
feed  and  pet  Philip's  dogs;  and  then 
in  again  to  watch  the  stknrise,  now 
from  one  window  and  now  from 
another,  reading  the  pale  scrolls  of 
early  clouds,  and  wondering  at  how 
recklessly  we  sleep  away  half  our 
bright  youth,  drowning  in  dull 
dreams  happy  moments  whose  &st- 
waning  measure  has  been  meted 
out  to  us  with  a  nice  balance.  And 
at  last  when  her  eyes  grew  pained 
with  vigil  she  would  steal  to  the 
garden  and  bring  a  handful  of  flowers 
and  place  them  on  lier  pillow,  and, 
laying  her  chock  against  their  cool 
sweetness,  would  &11  asleep. 

One  day  Elsie,  having  h&en.  down 
on  the  beach,  came  in  with  a  glorious 
light  on  her  face  and  told  her  mother 
a  story,  over  which  the  pale  lady 
cried,  as  women  sometimes  do  when 
very  happy.  But  Elsie  could  only 
look  out  upon  the  mountams  with  a 
transfigured  countenance,  and  whis- 


per triumphantly, '  What  can  come 
now,  unless  death  ?'  The  glory  va- 
nished from  her  &ce  and  she  crept 
away  to  pray  for  that  which  God 
saw  not  right  to  give. 

Philip  North  bought '  The  House,' 
and  thither  Elsie's  mother  was  to 
return  in  the  spring,  when  Elsie  had 
become  its  mistxees.  80,  bein^  mer- 
cifully blinded,  they  planned  m  the 
gladness  of  their  hearts.  And  Elsie 
went  with  Philip  one  evening  to 
view  the  old  place  and  arrange  about 
alterations  and  furnishing.  She  went 
in  her  pretty  simple  dress  and  straw 
hat,  walking  by  Philip's  side  over 
the  moors,  and  through  the  wood, 
and  across  the  threshold  into  the 
deserted  house,  flinging  back  shut- 
ters, and  letting  in  the  b'ght,  and 
making  the  silent  old  rooms  ring 
back  the  echoes  of  her  quick  feet 
and  merry  voice.  And  so  they 
agreed  how  this  room  and  that 
should  be  appointed,  and  Philip 
made  notes  of  all,  for  he  was  going 
back  to  the  world  to  make  many 
arrangements  before  Christmas  Day, 
which  was  to  see  their  wedding. 

November  came  and  Philip  went, 
and  in  the  joy  of  receiving  his  first 
letter  Elsie  forgot  the  pain  of  part- 
ing. One  week  went  by,  wet  and 
dreary,  and  the  next  set  in  with 
heavy  snows ;  feJling,  falling,  whirl- 
ing and  drifting  night  and  day,  till 
dykes  were  filled  up,  and  roads  were 
blocked,  and  all  landmarks  were 
lost  On  the  first  white  morning 
Ehde  stood  at  the  window,  with 
some  dainty  needlework  in  her  hand, 
watching  and  smiling  at  the  eddy- 
ing flakes,  thinking  little  of  how 
soon  ^their  cruel  white  sting  would 
freeze  up  her  young  life,  how  soon 
the  pitiless  drifts  would  seal  her 
dead  eyes. 

There  were  no  more  letters ;  the 
mails  were  stopped.  Thick  and 
unceafiing  the  snow  foil.  The  val- 
leys, like  overflowing  seas,  rose  to 
the  knees  of  the  mountains.  Dwell- 
ers in  the  lowlands  fled  for  shelter 
to  their  friends  on  ^e  hills  and 
forgot  where  their  homes  had  been. 
Streams  and  rivers  lay  congealed 
like  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  dead. 

Every  morning  the  day  stared  in 
at  Elsie  with  its  white  blank  &oe 
where  she  sat  holding  her  mother's 
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hand— her  mother,  whom  the  long 
piercing  cold  of  that  cruel  snow  was 
killing,  whilst  with  daily  sullen  de- 
nial it  forbade  all  aid  to  approach 
her.  Day  after  day  she  sat  so,  hold- 
ing the  thin  hand  while  weeks  went 
on  and  December  was  half  spent, 
gazing  out  at  the  imploring  hills 
and  the  mourning  trees,  trying  to 
pray  with  patient  courage  while  her 
eyes  searched  the  relentless  sky  in 
■vain  for  mercy. 

Downstairs  a  lamp  burned  con- 
stantly in  the  garnished  parlour. 
Christmas  decorations  had  been 
made,  and  white  curtains  were 
looped  with  the  red  and  green  of 
the  holly.  Bab  kept  the  fire  burn- 
ing and  the  lamp  trinmied,  and  Elsie 
stole  down  now  and  again  to  see 
that  all  was  neat  and  bright,  for  the 
thaw  might  come  any  day,  and  Philip 
might  arriye,  and  her  mother  re- 
cover. 

And  the  pie  lady  who  lay  up- 
stairs, knowmg  herself  to  be  dying, 
spoke  'bright  words  to  the  child 
whom  she  feared  to  leave  lonely, 
urging  her  to  omit  no  preparation, 
to  have  all  things  brightly  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  when  the  thaw  should 
come  and  Philip  arrive,  her  own 
wasting  Ufe  mignt  yet  have  a  little 
time  to  bum,  even  until  she  beheld 
that  which  her  heart  craved  to  see 
accomplished. 

'Christmas  Day  will  be  bright, 
love,'  she  would  murmur,  strofing 
the  faithful  httle  hand  that  held  hers 
BO  strongly,  as  if  it  would  not  give 
up  its  grasp  to  death.  *  I  dreamed 
this  morning  that  the  day  had  come, 
and  the  sun  was  shining,  and  you 
and  I  were  both  dressed  in  white, 
and  I  was  quite  well  again.  I  know 
it  will  be  a  bright  day  V 

And  then  the  pale  lady  would 
turn  her  fast-changing  &ce  to  where 
she  could  see  the  chimneys  of  her 
old  home,  and,  thinking  who  knows 
what  thoughts  of  the  happy  days 
passed  under  its  roof-tree,  sne  would 
gaze  away  above  the  white  hills 
beyond  with  the  eyes  of  one  whose 
soul  goes  with  them,  trying  to  learn 
the  taick,  trying  to  grow  accustomed 
to  the  path  by  which  it  soon  must 
go  on  its  lonely  journey  to  the  un- 
known land. 

And  so  the  hearth  was  swept  and 


the  walls  were  garnished,  and  the 
lamp  and  fire  burned  brightly  down- 
stairs; and  above,  Elsie's  white  dress 
lay  in  her  room  like  a  wreath  from 
the  pitiless  snow  outside,  which  had 
drifted  in  through  the  window  and ' 
remained  there  undisturbed.  And 
the  wind  moaned  round  the  house, 
rattling  at  the  locks  of  the  doors  as 
if  to  warn  that  one  was  coming  to 
whom  closed  doors  were  nothing. 
And  that  one  came  in  the  dead  of  a 
dark  night  and  summoned  the  pale 
lady  from  sleep.  And  opening  her 
eyes,  she  recognized  the  call,  and, 
riveting  one  last  prayerful  gaze  upon 
the  dear  face  beside  her,  i^e  turned 
her  own  from  the  world  and  followed 
the  messenger. 

Oh,  pulseless  earth!  oh,  tearless 
sky  I  you  had  no  pity  for  the  longing 
life  that  would  fain  have  lingered 
yet  a  little  space,  how  then  could 
you  melt  for  the  unpraying  dead  that 
lay  there,  meekly  defying  you  in  its 
slu*oud,  with  its  patient  hands  folded, 
waiting  so  stilly  till  you  vouchsafed 
it  a  grave ;  or  for  the  stricken  figure 
that  sat  at  its  feet  with  a  brain  dulled 
from  studying  hour  by  hour  the 
changed  features  in  their  unsym- 
pathizing  repose,  where  all  the  flood- 
gates of  warmth  had  been  suddenly 
locked  and  set  with  the  seal  of  that 
chill,  unheeding  smile? 

So  Elsie  sat  at  her  dead  mother's 
feet,  and  old  Bab  (^ame  and  went 
heartbroken,  and  could  not  coax  her 
to  weep  nor  to  rest.  And  still  the 
wedding  gown  lay  in  the  next  room, . 
and  the  lamp  burned  downstairs, 
and  th^  wind  rattled  at  the  locks, 
and  still  the  earth  and  sky  were  a 
blank. 

At  last  the  thaw  commenced  slowly 
to  work.  Life  began  to  appear,  and 
passages  were  cleared  here  and  there. 
And  one  or  two  of  those  kind  Chris- 
tians, the  poor,  with  difficulty  found 
Elsie's  mother  a  grave.  And  after 
that  was  done,  Elsie,  shunning  tlie 
garnished  parlour  and  the  lorn  bed- 
room, crept  into  the  kitchen  and 
laid  her  head  on  Bab's  knees. 

1Mb  in  the  evening  she  roused 
herself  and  asked  if  it  was  not  Christ- 
mas Eva  Yes,  it  was  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day. 

'Then,  Bab,'  she  said,  'we  must 
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haY6  ererjibmg  ready.    Mr.  North 
will  be  here  to-night.' 

Bad  shook  her  head.  'No,  no, 
Mias  Elsie.  The  thaw  has  done 
6(»nething,  bat  not  so  much  as  that. 
'Ifs  dark  already,  and  no  human 
bein'  oonld  know  his  way  from  tho 
moor  beyond  where  the  roads  cross. 
He'd  most  likely  take  the  one  that 
goes  out  to  the  Black  Crags,  and  if 
he  did  he'd  go  down  headlong  as 
sure  as  heaven  and  earth  1' 

Elsie  Bat  up  straight  and  stared  at 
the  old  woman,  and  then  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  head  as  if  to  collect  her 
poor  shattered  wits. 

'Some  one  must  go/  she  said, 
'  and  watch  on  the  moor  all  night,  to 
show  him  the  way  when  he  comes. 
He  will  be  there  as  sure  as  God  is 
above  us.  I  feel  it,  Bab !  I  know  it  I 
Cannot  some  one  go?' 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  Miss  Elsie !'  cried . 
Bab,  wringing  her  hands  at  her 
young  mistress's  white  distraught 
face ;  '  no  one  could  stay  there  the 
night  through,  he'd  be  foimdered 
d^  before  momin'.' 

'  You  are  sure  of  it  ?  Ask  some 
one;  I  must  know.' 

1^  went  to  inquire,  and  came 
back.  It  was  as  she  had  said ;  no 
one  dared  venture  to  pass  a  night 
on  the  moor.  The  snow  might  come 
on  again  at  any  moment 

'Then  God  help  me!'  moaned 
Elsie,  as  she  crept  from  the  kitchen 
and  felt  her  way  up  stairs  in  the 
dark.  She  went  into  her  own  room, 
where  the  wedding-gown  still  lay, 
and  she  could  see  from  the  window 
that  line  of  moor  where  the  roads 
met  There,  with  hands  locked  in 
her  lap,  and  strained  eyes  fixed  on 
the  distance,  and  white  cheek  close 
to  the  pane,  she  sat  The  sky  had 
cleared  a  little,  and  the  moon  had 
ventured  out,  looking  pale  and  meek, 
as  if  she,  too,  had  had  her  troubles 
and  wept  away  all  her  brightness. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck;  and  Bab, 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  move  her 
mistress,  had  perforce  laid  her  own 
weary  old  head  on  a  bed  in  the  room 
off  Elsie's  and  &llcn  asleep.  One 
o'clock,  and  the  night  had  bright- 
ened, and  the  moon  shone  clear  and 
brilliant  on  the  white  ridges  and 
levels  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
Two,  and  still  Elsie  sat  fixed,  and 


nothing  had  changed.  Three,  and 
the  moon  began  to  sink  away  among 
doud^drif ts  low  on  the  hills. 

Four  struck  in  tiie  hall,  and  the 
sound  roused  Elsie  from  a  state  of 
numbness  like  stu^r  into  which  she 
had  fallen.  Was  it  the  shock  that 
made  Her  start  to  her  feet  and,  with 
bent  brows  and  strained  eyes,  gaze  * 
towards  the  moor,  whilst  all  her 
frame  shook  with  the  agony  of  sus- 
pnse?  Was  it  fate  that  pointed  to 
ner  a  black  sometliing  moving  in 
the  dim  distance  like  one  riding  on 
with  difficulty?  Another  instant 
and  the  window  is  fiung  open  and 
head  and  shoulders  are  thrust  out. 
A  low  groan, '  My  God !'  bursts  from 
her  as  the  shadow  seems  to  pause 
and  then  move  away  into  that  dim 
distance.  Fleet  as  thought  she  has 
left  the  window,  dashed  from  the 
room,  and  is  gone. 

Till  her  death  poor  old  Bab  re- 
membered with  remorse  how  heavily 
she  slept  that  night,  till  she  seemed 
to  dream  that  Miss  Elsie's  figure 
flashed  past  her  through  the  room 
in  which  she  lay.  The  vision  made 
her  sleep  uneasily,  and  she  awoke 
troubled,  and,  rising  to  reassure  her- 
self, searched  the  house  for  her 
young  mistress.  In  vain;  one  room 
was  empty,  and  another  was  empty. 
Elsie  was  gone. 

Who  shall  tell  where  ?  The  moor- 
Yowls  that  screamed  past  her  as  she 
struggled  on,  fired  to  supernatural 
effort  by  the  strength  of  her  purpose, 
plunging  through  snow-wreaths, 
stumbling  over  fences  and  clogged 
marshes,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
those  Black  Crags?  Or  the  moon 
that  pitied  her  as  she  fell  and  bled, 
and  rose  and  fought  on  again,  as  ^o 
must  have  done  terribly,  piteously 
often,  ere  those  fatal  rocks  were 
won? 

Oh,  those  pitiless  white  wastes, 
how  they  must  have  frozen  the  blood 
in  that  brave  battling  young  heart ! 
How  they  must  have  stung  that 
daring  soul  with  bitter  wounds  ere 
it  could  acknowledge  its  defeat! 
How  they  must  have  torn  the  plod- 
ding feet  with  titiacherous  stones 
and  rocks  ere  they  carried  her  to  her 
goal— death ! 

But  the  moon  waned,  and  the 
grey  Christmas  dawn  broke,  and  a 
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traveller,  riding  withdifScnlty  along 
the  partially-cleared  road,  paused 
suddenly,  thinking  he  heard  his  own 
name  called,  a  sharp,  clear,  bitter 
cry,  fading  suddenly  into  silence— 
'Philip!  Philip!' 

He  wheeled  about  and  gazod  sea- 
ward, just  ajB  the  red  sun  bored  his 
•brow above  the  eastern  mountains, 
and  glared  fiercely  over  the  crimson- 
stained  wastes  of  whiteness  like  a 
ruthless  conqueror  exulting  after  the 
carnage  is  done.  And  out,  out  far, 
just  by  the  Black  Crap:8,  he  thought 
he  saw  a  slight  dark  figure  standmg 
in  the  red  light  against  the  snow 
But  his  eyes  were  dazed  with  the 
sun,  and  when  he  looked  again  the 
form  was  gone.  He  pressed  on  his 
horse  eagerly  and  thought  no  more 
of  his  odd  &ncy. 

'Phihp!  Philip!'  Oh,  that  last 
woeful  cry,  felling  unheeded  into 
stillness  just  as  the  poor  heart  broke ! 
And  he,  the  watched  and  orayed  for, 
entered  at  last  that  garnisned  home ; 
but  the  hearth  that  had  glowed  so 
brightly  for  him  all  through  the 


long,  long  weeks  was  quenched  for 
ever,  and  the  heart  whose  love  had 
fed  its  flame,  and  the  fingers  that 
had  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  the  lips 
that  had  kissed  the  little  love-gilbs 
lying  about,  where  were  they? 

Ay,  where?  Who  shall  guess 
from  what  hollow  gulf  of  snow,  from 
the  feet  of  what  cruel  rock,  the  tide 
carried  the  dead  girl?  The  sea- 
gulls may  scream  her  misereres,  and 
the  waves  roll  their  muffled  drums 
over  her  head,  but  no  human  mourner 
will  ever  kneel  at  her  grave,  for  the 
body  of  Elsie  Leonard  was  never 
found. 

Philip  North  still  lives,  but  [wher- 
ever he  goes  the  vision  of  that  figure 
out  on  the  snow  in  the  red  dawn 
will  haunt  him  till  death,  and  the 
echo  of  that  last  bitter  ciy, '  Philip  1 
Philip !'  ring  in  his  ears. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Snowy 
Christmas.  It  is  told  over  the  logs 
in  the  cabins  at  night ;  and  children 
will  turn  pale  if,  in  the  wintry  gloam- 
ing, a  plover  sobs  from  seaward  or  a 
curlew  cries  over  the  Black  Crags. 
E.M. 
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PICTURESQUE  LONDON. 

No.  I.— FROM  THE  GOLDEN  GALLERY. 

•  I  have  vowed  to  spend  all  my  life  in  London.  People  do  really  live  nowhere  else ; 
they  breathe,  and  more,  and  have  a  kind  of  insipid,  dull  being,  but  there  is  no  life  but  in 
Loudon.'— ^/Mowi  Wells,  by  T.  Shadwcll,  1676. 

AM  not  a  musician,  not  even  a 
student  of  musiCj  nor,  so  say  my 
detractors,  a  lover  of  music.  They 
gloze  over  this  bit  of  criticism,  and 
hug  themselves  with  delight ;  they 
point  at  me  the  finger  of  scorn,  and 
tiiey  shrug  the  shoulders  of  con- 
tempt, and  they  laugh  the  sneer  of 
spite  as  they  say  to  each  other, 
*  Look  at  him !  he  don't  know  Beetho- 
ven, from    Mozart,  nor   Sebastian 


Bach  from  Donizetti;  he  has  no 
soul  for  music  r  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have;  I  do  know  that 
when  people  play  sonatas  and  mo- 
t^tts  and  symphonies  I  go  to  sleep ; 
and  that  wheil  they  play  tunes— ^ay 
the  '  Che  faro,'  from  Gluck's  'Orf^o,' 
or  the  '  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  or 
anything  from '  Lucrezia '  or '  Lucia,' 
my  tears  flow  very  easily,  and  I  can 
sit  and  listen  to  tiiem  by  the  hour. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  a  weakness  for  tune ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  perpetual 
tomty-tum  without  definite  object  or  aim  is  a  good  thing ;  but  then  a  little 
of  it  goes  a  long  way.  I  become  thoroughly  somnolent  before  a  symphony 
is  one  third  played ;  whereas  I  can  bear  to  hear  my  favourite  tunes  over 
and  ovtr  again.  I  sit  placidly  by,  and  murmur  da  capo.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  bits  of  Italian  I  know,  and  it  has  been  learnt  from  patiently  standing 
over  young  ladies'  shoulders  at  the  piano,  and;  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
their  muBic-bookg  when  they  give  an  impatient  kind  of  jerk;  for  I  cannot 
read  the  notes,  and  should  be  otherwise  quite  abroad.  I  know,  too,  its 
meaning — '  all  over  again,'  or  '  from  the  beginning ;'  and  that  is  why  I 
have  begun  this  essay  in  this  manner,  simply  because  it  is  all  da  capo.  Da 
capo,  ladies  and  gentlemen  1  all  over  again !  If  I  don't  call  it  out  you  will 
accuse  me  of  it ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  confess  your  own  crime  than  to 
have  it  narrated  by  somebody  else.  Picturesque  '  London,'  you  will  say ; 
'  don't  wo  kno^  all  about  it  ?  haven't  we  had  enough  of  London  sketches,  and 
London  people,  and  London  life?  have  we  not  had  books  about  London, 
ancient  and  modem?  can  we  not  refer  to  Strype  and  Hollinshed,  to  Strutt 
and  Stow,  and  Camden  and  Burgess?  have  we  not  Ned  Ward,  "tiie  London 
Spy,"  Asmodeus4ike,  to  unroof  the  houses  for  us  ?  Will  this  writer  be  able 
to  combine  the  vigour  of  Johnson  with  the  soundness  of  Addison,  the  play- 
fulness of  Steele,  the  sentiment  of  Goldsmith— all  of  whom  have  written 
about  London?  can  he  prattle  os  pleasantly  as  Mr.  Secretary  Fepys,  as 
quaintly  as  Evelyn?  does  he  know  as  much  of  low  hfe  and  the  "  fancy  "  as 
did  Mr.  Pierce  Egan,  when  he  sketched,  "  Tom  and  Jerry ;  or.  Life  in  Lon- 
don," for  our  delectation?  is  he  prepared  to  give  us  the  antiquarian  research 
of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  or  the  life-long  labours  of  Mr.  John  Timbs? 
Finally,  has  he  the  &culty  for  observation,  the  wondrous  memory,  the 
power  of  transcribing  his  impressions,  possessed  by  l^Ir.  George  Augustus 
SaJa,  who  has  given  a  dosely-vmtten  description  of  the  twenl^-four  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  as  passed  in  London,  in  his  ''Twice  round  the  Clock  ?" 
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Fictaiesqne  London,  does  this  new 
sketcher  say?  We  have  had  it  all 
before,  and  are  not  going  to  have  it 
all  over  again.' 

In  all  meekness  and  hnmility  I 
cry  you  mercy,  and  beseech  you  to 
think  no  such  hard  things.  I  have 
read  the  authors,  and  the  books  you 
quote,  and  am  thoroughly  aware  of 
my  inability  to  cope  with  them ;  there- 
fore I  make  no  such  pretence.  While 
they,  purple-clad  and  palfrey-riding, 
caracole  down  the  grand  streets,  we 
shall  slip  by  back  ways,  and  tread 
devious  lanes;  while  they  float  in 
golden  galleys  in  mid  Thames,  we 
shall  take  oars  at  Hungerford,  and 
dodge  in  and  out,  floating  with  the 
tide,  and  seeing  all  sorts  of  quaint 
out-o'-the-way  bits  that  in  their 
grand  voyage  they  pass  by:  the 
noise  of  the  band  on  board  their 
worships'  barge  is  so  great  as  to 
drown  half  the  human  cries  which 
shall  reach  us,  floating  in  our  little 
boat:  the  awning  to  keep  the  sun 
from  my  lord  and  his  fiends  hides 
numerous  little  nooks  into  which 
we  shall  penetrate,  and  prevents 
many  glimpses  of  odd  bits  of  light 
and  shade,  of  glow  here  and  reflec- 
tion there,  which  in  our  little  skiff 
we  catch :  the  accommodation  is  of 
the  homeliest,  and  you  may  chance 
to  sit  on  an  ill-swabbed  seat;  but  I 
believe  the  craft  is  safe ;  and  at  all 
events  we  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
ahead,  and  take  care  not  to  run  foul 
of  any  one  else. 

Again,  I  purpose  to  write  of  Pic- 
turesque London;  and  forthwith  I 
am  assailed  by  a  yelping-  chorus  of 
curs,  all  protesting  against  the 
analogy  of  the  two  words.  '  Pictu- 
resque !  do  you  know  what  the  word 
means  ?'  they  ask ; '  do  you  know  how 
Webster  defines  it?'  '"Expressing 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beau^  which 
is  agreeable  in  a  picture,  natural  or 
artificial;  striking  the  mind  with 
great  power  or  pleasure  in  represent- 
ing objects  of  vision,  and  in  pointing 
to  the  imagination  any  circumstance 
or  event  as  clearly  as  if  delineated 
in  a  pictura"  Are  you  going  to 
fulfil  all  this  with  your  pen?'  Spare 
me,  gentlemen!  Spare  me  for  one 
minute,  and  hear  what  I  purpose 
doing.  Dr.  Syntax  made  a  tour  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  a  course 


which  has  since  been  extensively 
followed  by  many  who  have  been 
by  no  means  so  successful ;  and  in 
my  own  experience  I  have  seen 
many  men  who  left  for  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Italy,  the  Nile,  all  with 
the  same  view,  who  have  returned 
with  equally  small  results.  Now,  I 
make  no  tour  at  all;  my  steed  is 
Shanks's  mare;  my  saddle-bags 
dwindle  down  into  a  cigar-case ;  my 
hotel  expenses  .resolve  themselves 
into  fourpence  for  a  glass  of  beer 
and  a  sandwich  at  an  Alton  ale- 
house ;  my  letters  of  credit  are  a  few 
shillings  in  my  portemonnaie ;  and  I 
have  no  passport.  I  leave  my  home 
when  I  list— when  my  usual  work 
is  done,  if  I  list,  or  in  early  momings 
or  pleasant  afternoons;  and  I  find 
myself  snugly  ensconced  in  the  club 
in  time  for  the  second  joint,  or  cheeiv 
fully  slippered  land  shooting-coated 
at  the  domestio  dinner-table.  And 
as  for  the  picturesque,  ah!  friend  and 
brother,  not  merely  in  Alpine.moun- 
tains  or  Italian  plains  lies  the  pictur- 
■esque ;  not  merely  in  trellised*  vines 
or  purple  hill-side,  or  stormbeaten 
ruin,  not  merely  in  unkempt  lazza- 
roni,  or  long-haired  Burscken,  or 
BnoYry-chewdaeied  jikUing  rnddcheiu; 
not  merely  in  jack-booted  postilions, 
or  tight  corporals  of  the  line,  or 
Arab  pipe  -  bearers,  or  turbaned 
Turks.  I  have  seen  fine  bits  of  the 
picturesque  from  SouthwarkBridge> 
and  have  marked  them  in  the  lanes 
of  Wapping ;  I  have  seen  the  pio* 
turesque  on  the  Boyal  Exchange 
and  in  the  Stone  Yam  of  Newgate 
Gaol ;  I  have  noted  it  in  the  alder- 
man's purple,  and  in  the  beggar's 
rags;  in  the  moonlight  on  the  Pqol, 
and  in  the  trembling  reflection  of 
the  gas  on  the  wet  pavement;  in 
windy  railway  cuttings,  and  at 
dreary  stations ;  in  lamp-lit  streets, 
and  solemn  squares^  Qoakers'  meet- 
ing-houses and  public  gatherings,  I 
have  seen  it;  but  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  watch  for  it, .and  osHy 
,  have  the  soul  to  appreciate  it  when 
it  comes,  and  you  will  not  be  long 
in  looking  for  the  picturesque  even 
in  London. 

It  is  a  bad  thing,  I  thought  to 
myself  when  I  had  decided  on  carry- 
ing out  this  idea,  to  start  with  a  de* 
termination.    If  you  say  'I  u%U  do' 
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Bach  and  snoh  a  thing,  ten  chances  to 
one  if  yon  aooomplish  it  at  aU,  or  at 
least  in  asatisfiEM^ry  manner.  Happi- 
ness, or  perhaps  more  properly  plea- 
sure, comes  by  chance.  How  many 
devised  schemes  of  having  it  have 
foiled;  and  how  successful  have 
been  the  unthonght-of  pio-nic  parties, 
dinners,  balls,  water  excursions,  long 
rides,  and  consequent  flirtations, 
which  haye  '  turned  up '  by  chance  1 
Mr.  Micawber  had  more  sense  than 
we  generally  give  him  credit  for 
when  he  waited  for  something  'to 
turn  up;'  and  he  proved  right  in 
the  end,  as  he  was  enabled  to  emi- 
grate very  comfortably  at  other  peo- 
ple's expense.  So,  in  my  search  for 
the  picturesque,  I  determined  to 
make  no  settiled  rule  or  plans,  but 
just  simply  to  leave  to  chance  the 
direction  of  my  footsteps,  certain  to 
find  my  object  before  I  had  gone 
fitf.  I  am  not  certain  that  &ere 
was  not  something  very  picturesque, 
as  I  ^taierged,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
quaint  old  houses  in  Baymond 
Buildings,  Gray's  Inn  (the  backs  of 
them,  I  mean),  glowinigf  ruddily  in 
the  morning  sun,  like  jolly  red- 
fiiced  giants,  with  their  windows 
trembling  like  eyes.  The  grass,  too, 
in  the  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  is  fresh 
and  green,  and  the  fine  old  trees  are 
the  best  town  imitations  of  forest 
oaks  and  elms.  Dotted  with  very 
town-made  children  and  dumpy, 
slatternly  housemaids  are  the  walks ; 
noses,  too,  are,  I  observe,  prominent^ 
which  means  that  middle-class  Jewry 
— ^a  cut  below  Bussell  and  Tavistock 
Squares,  and  a  cut  above  the  Mino- 
ries  and  Houndsditch— live  in  Guild- 
ford, Coram,  and  Ormond  Streets, 
and  send  their  Hebraic  ofGspring  to 

gay  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens.  Ahl 
e  different  company  seen  by  the 
brave  old  trees  when  the  Gardens 
were  a  fashiona})le  promenade,  in 
Charles  II.'s  time;  when  Buck- 
ingham may  have  bowed  beneath 
them,  whispering  soft  nothings  into 
the  ear  of  some  fair  citizeness; 
when,  perchance,  the  olive  com- 
plexion and  the  black  eyed  of  the 
fang  himself  may  have  been  shaded 
by  them  as  he  stole  by  on  one  of  his 
expeditions  incog,;  when  bustling 
little  Penys  may  have  pottered 
abont,  taHong  note  of  the  prome- 


nader8,and '  observing&shions  of  the 
ladies,  because  of  my  wife  mRlring 
some  clothes,-*  or  pretty  Nelly  Gwynne 
crossed  them  rapidly  on  her  way  to 
the  theatre.  Later  still,  too,  tiiey 
were  places  of  resort,  for  it  was  in 
Gray's  Inn  Walk  that  the  Spectator 
found  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  '  hem- 
ming twice  or  thrice  to  himself  witii 
great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear 
his  pipes  in  good  air.'  Through 
Grajrs  Inn  Gate,  where  Jacob  Tonson 
lived,  and  where  a  newspaper-shop 
is  even  now ;  so  down  Fleet  Street 
— Brain  Street  now — ^where  in  the 
course  of  the  day  you  may  see  half 
the  intellect  of  London  threading  its 
way  in  and  out,  and  rushing  up 
dark  courts  into  newspaper-offices 
and  publishers'  shops,  up  the  hill  of 
Lud,  choked  with  the  dust  blown 
from  the  down-coming  houses  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Daver  and  Chath^jn 
Bail  way ;  and  now  we  catch  two  pic- 
turesque views,  one  of  Si  Muian's 
Church,  and  tiie  other  just  after 
passing  the  bend  of  the  hill,  of  St. 
Paul's.  St.  Paul's!  dullard  that 
thou  [art,  that  is  the  place  whence 
to  take  the  first  picturesque  glance 
over  London  I  Up  there,  at  oncel 
np  to  the  Golden  Gallery  I 

Lingering  one  minute  to  look  in 
at  the  pretty  picture-books  in  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Parian, 
worthy  successors  of  kind,  philan- 
thropic/pimple-faced John  Newbery, 
to  whose  love  for  children  we  owe 
the  publication  of  '  Goody  Two 
Shoes;'  glancing  at  the  hideous 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  as  she  ap- 
peared in  her^  celebrated  trick  of 
balancing  the  globe  and  sceptre; 
past  the  comer  where  so  long  the 
smell  from  the  melting-house  in  Pa- 
ternoster Bow  overcame  the  odour 
of  the  Bath  buns  in  the  pastry- 
cook's, and  whence  their  blent  per- 
fume sickened  the  passer-by,  I  pass  on 
through  Paul's  Cnurchyard  until  I 
come  to  the  south  door  of  Paul  him- 
self;  and  after  going  up  a  flight  of 
steps  broad  and  originally  nand- 
some,  but  now  patched  and  mended, 
uncared-for,  and  in  shameful  condi- 
tion, I  enter  through  a  very  shabby- 
looking  door  into  the  cathedral. 

Have  you  ever  been  tiiere?  If 
you  be  a  Londoner,  I  will  wager  you 
half  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  or  a 
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new  hat  (according  to  your  sex)  that 
you  haye  not,  and  you  shall  feet 
my  address  at  the  office  of  *  London 
Society/  and  there  shall  be  no  chi- 
canery in  the  matter.  If  you  be  a 
provincial,  and  have  come  up  with 
a  ten  days'  excursion  ticket,  and 
have  been  staying  with  friends  dur- 
ing the  season,  or  passed  a  vacation 
in  town,  then  of  course  you've  seen 
everything;  been  up  tjie  Monument 
and  down  the  Thames  Tunnel,  visited 
Madame  Tussaud's  and  the  Ck>los- 
seum,  and  the.  Polytechnic,  and 
various  other  wondrous  places 
whither  the  feet  of  the  true  London 
denizen  never  stray.  What  an  odd 
thing  it  is,  that,  given  the  power  of 
realizing  a  pleasure,  a  distaste  for, 
or  at  least  a  lull  in  the  wish  for 
that  pleasure,  come  simultaneously  1 
Every  year  we  Londoners  rush 
away  to  the  sesrshore  for  sea-bathing, 
give  up  our  comfortable  homes,  and 
poke  ourselves  into  wretched  lodg- 
mgs  or  scantily-furnished,  windy, 
draughty,  melancholy  houses,  for 
the  sake  of  a  twenty-minutes'  dip 
every  morning  and  a  promenade  on 
the  seashore  every  afternoon;  while 
the  regular  inhabitants  of  tiie  wa- 
tering-place never  dream  of  bathing, 
and  unless  they  live  by  lodging- 
letting,  withdraw  themselves  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  sea.  And  when 
provincials  come  to  London,  they 
rush  off  at  once,  and  make  out 
every  spare  hour  of  their  stay  in 
visiting  amusements  which  the  Lon- 
doner only  knows  from  the  adver- 
tisements, and  which  bud,  and  blos- 
som, and  fade,  without  his  having 
had  any  further  acquaintance  with 
them  than  that  gleaned  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  hoardings  and  dead 
walls.  So  it  is  in  every  case.  I 
have  a  friend  a  theatrical  manager, 
who  tells  me  that  there  are  several 
men  whose  presence  in  his  theatre 
would  be  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him,  men  who  inspire  liim  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  which  the  gaping 
pig  and  the  harmless  necessary  cat 
evoke  in  others.  What  does  he  do  ? 
Does  he  forbid  his  money-takers  to 
receive  their  money  ?  Does  he  cau- 
tion his  check-takers  to  keep  a  wary 
look-out  lest  they  should  invade  his 
precincts  ?  No ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  season  he  sends  roimd 


a  note  to  each  of  them,  tellLog  them 
that  he  has  placed  them  on  his  free  list, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
never  come  near  him.  Having  the 
power  and  privilege  of  walking  in 
at  any  time,  they  never  walk  in  at 
all. 

I  must  walk  in,  however,  and  at 
once,  if  my  pilgrimage  is  to  be  worth 
anything.  Thirty  years,  'man  and 
boy,'  as  country  folks  say,  have  I 
lived  in  London,  and  never  have 
been  inside  St  Paul's.  I  was  onco 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  charity 
children,  when,  so  fiur  as  the  cathe- 
dral is  concerned,  the  gathering 
might  have  taken  place  anywhere 
else.  I  have  reminiscences  of  by- 
gone, humour  in  the  columns  of 
'Punch,'  and  am  prepared  to  pay 
twopence  for  entrance  money,  and 
to  be  severe  upon  the  exacting  mean- 
ness of  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  but 
the  shabby  swing  door  opens  with 
my  push,  and  on  inquiring  of  a 
shabby  man  in  a  far  cap  ^o  as- 
cends the  steps  immediately  after 
me  as  to  the  charge,  I  learn  that '  it 
have  been  took  off,  and  parties  is 
let  in  gratis  now.'  I  suppose  I  may 
conclude  that  I  am  a  '  party,'  and 
so  in  I  go. 

There  are  several  people  moving 
about  and  looking  at  the  statues,  or 
with  bent  backs  and  upturned  &oes 
gazing  up  at  the  roof.  I  join  one 
of  these  groups,  and  fall  immediately 
into  the  popular  position.  What 
an  enormous  distance  that  roofis^ 
and  how  bare  and  gaunt  and  un- 
furnished is  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  building! 
Lnmediately  under  the  very  centre 
of  the  donie,  let  into  the  floor,  is  a 
metal  plate  which  marks  the  exact 
spot  where  Nelson's  remains  repose 
in  the  crypt.  Bound  the  inside  of 
the  dome  are  paintings,  in  eight 
different  compartments,  represent- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul. 
These  were  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  whose  daughter  sturdy 
httle  William  Hogarth  married. 
They  are  not  of  'much  count,'  as 
the  Yankees  say ;  but  they  have  been 
recently  cleaned  and  restored,  and 
are  at  least  intelligible,  which  I  hear 
they  were  not  a  few  years  ago.  I 
notice,  too,  that  some  of  the  windows 
of  the  dome  have  been  improved, 
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and  the  little  narrow  panes  remoyed 
and  replaced  with  broader  ^eets. 
But  the  neck  soon  gets  tired  of  the 
position  necessary  to  inspect  the 
dome  from  the  nave,  and  I  walk 
leisnrely  ronnd  glancing  at  the 
statues.  On  either  side  the  door  I 
mark  a  Napier;  soldier  WilUam, 
*the  historian  of  the  Punjaub/  to 
the  right ;  soldier  Charles,  the  con- 
queror of  Scinde,  on  the  left :  both 
eagle-beaked,  long-headed,  large- 
souled  fellows.  Here  is  ponderous 
old  Samuel  Johnson,  by  Bacon, 
R.A.,  'in  a  Eoman  shape,'  a  style  of 
costume  which  would  very  much 
have  disconcerted  the  eminent  lex- 
icographer, had  he  actually  been 
compelled  to  wear  it,  stem,  heavy, 
and  massive,  with  argumentetive 
forefinger  pointing  to  a  scroll,  which 
may  be  the  '  copy '  of  the  Dictionary, 
or  'London,'  or  the  'Lives  of ^ the 
Poets.*  Here  is  that  great  geiiius 
and  kindly  man  Joshua  Reynolds, 
sculptured  by  Flaxman,  to  whom 
both  the  foregoing  epithets  may  be 
applied.  But  oh,  Mr.  Flajonau! 
what  were  you  thinking  about  when 
you  modelled  that  tremendous  Bri- 
tish lion  as  an  adjunct  to  your  me- 
morial of  Lord  Nelson?  The  quiet 
simple  little  man  with  the  plain 
earnest  &ce  and  the  straight  cut 
hair  is  there  as  we  all  imagine  him, 
but  some  of  his  surroundings  are 
absurd,  and  the  British  lion  is  ter- 
rific. 

I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  im- 
portunity of  the  vergers  that  I  am 
raiJier  astonished  at  not  being  able 
to  find  any  one  who  can  tell  me 
where  I  shall  commence  to  make 
my  ascent ;  and  it  is  not  imtil  I  have 
wandered  round  the  monuments 
before  described,  that  I  come  upon 
a  mouldy  old  man  who  announces 
himself  as  the  custodian  of  the  stairs, 
and  having  heiurd  that  I  want  to 
penetrate  to  the  '  topmost  top,'  de- 
mands 28.  ici.  as  fees.  Of  this 
nearly  half  (is.  6d.)  is  the  charge  for 
ascending  into  the  ball,  a  service  of 
some  difficulty,  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  discourages 
by  imposing  on  the  aspirant  a  high 
fee.  As,  however,  like  the  rash 
young  gentleman  immortalized  by 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  Scorned 
alike  the  seductions  of  beauty  and 


the  hospitable  invitations  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Alpine  valley,  my 
motto  happens  to  bo  *  Excelsior,'  I 
determine  to  imdergo  this  Silver 
Fleece,  and  pay^my  money  without 
a  murmur.  In  return  for  my  coin 
I  receive  three  tickets,  and  start  on 
my  ascent.  Easy-going  this!  the 
steps  are  broad  and  fiat,  and  lying 
close  together ;  and  as  I  go  round 
and  round  at  one  never-varying 
pace,  I  am,  to  my  own  self-humilia- 
tion, reminded  of  a  donkey  I  once 
saw  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  who  lifts 
water  by  perpetually  walking  round 
in  the  interior  of  a  hollow  wheel, 
never  making  any  progress,  but 
apparently  sufficiently  enjoying 
himself.  Unlike  my  fellow-donkey, 
I  do,  however,  make  progress,  and 
after  a  very  short  and  uuafatiguing 
rise,  I  find  myself  met  by  a  surly 
gentleman,  who  holds  his  lunch  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  beckons 
me  to  follow  him.  Through  a  stone 
room,  something  like  a  guard-room 
in  an  old  castle,  we  go,  and  turn 
sharp  to  the  left  into  the  Library, 
where  I  am  about  to  address  my 
guide,  when  he  bm^sts  into  the  con- 
ventional nasal  sing-song,  favourite 
tone  of  every  Cicerone.  'The 
Libery/  says  he,  'built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren'  (curious  and 
hitherto  unknown  fact  \) '  containin' 
so  many  'underd  boots;  in  that 
hoke  case  is  copies  of  the  Bible  in 
so  many  langwidges— the  *  portrick 
over  there  is  (somebody)  founder 
of  the  Libery.  The  carved  hoke  is 
the  work  of  Grimling  Gibbings — 
take  a  book  containin'  an  account 
of  the   kitheodral!'     I  decline  to 

gurchase  a  book,  thinking  that  I 
ave  spent  enough  in  my  38.  lod.; 
whereupon  the  sulky  man  becomes 
sulkier  than  ever,  and,  suddenly 
aware  of  the  unfinished  fragments 
of  his  lunch— it  was  ham  sandwich, 
in  which  his  teeth  had  worked  great 
bays  and  Greek  tower  patterns, — 
declines  to  take  further  notice  ot 
me  beyond  pointing  me  to  the  right, 
and  showing  me  the  entrance  to  a 
very  dark  and  narrow  flight  of  steps. 
Very  dark  and  very  narrow,  but  up 
I  go,  groping  my  way  with  my 
hands  outstretehed  before  me,  and 
feeling  as  if  I  were  ascending 
a  Brobdignagian  corkscrew.    Here 
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and  there  I  get  a  glimmer  of  dull 
light  from  some  semi-opaque  win- 
dow^ and  at  last  I  arrive  in  what  I 
see  by  a  label  is  the  Clock  Boom. 
Cranks,  and  wheels,  and  pulleys; 
and  before  vob  the  heart  of  London, 
beating  away  the  fleeting  minutes 
of  London's  life.  The  operator  is  at 
work,  winding  it  up  with  an  enor- 
mous winch.  It  is  wound  up  every 
day,  he  tells  me,  as  I  stand  gazing 
at  it  and  endeavouring  to  get  up  a 
proper  feeling  of  solemnity,  but  I 
foil,  and  so  shorten  my  stay.  Higher 
up  in  darkness  and  groping,  until 
I  am  received  into  the  Whispering 
Gallery  by  a  very  courteous  old 
gentleman.  The  Whispering  Gallery 
is  in  the  interior  just  at  the  basa  of 
the  dome.  From  it  you  get  the 
best  sight  of  Thomhill's  pictures, 
and  a  capital  view  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  old  gentleman 
bids  mo  go  round  and  seat  myself 
on  'the  matting  yonder,'  when  he 
will  whispr  to  me.  I  obey,  and 
am  scarcely  seated,  when  he  startles 
me  by  a  loud  cough  (unintentional 
on  his^  part)  a  cough  which  tickles 
my  car  and  thrills  through  my 
being,  and  sends  me  off  into  con- 
vulsions of  suppressed  laughter. 
I  hope  the  old  gentleman  does  not 
see  me,  but  when  he  recovers  his 
coughing  fit  he  begins  to  whisper. 
What  he  says  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  make  out,  but  I  nod,  and  sav 
'  Capital ;'  and  when  I  go  round,  j[ 
thank  him  for  the  treat  he  has  given 
me,  and  he  pauses  in  the  middle  of-— 
oh — ^such  a  yawn !— to  say  I  am  wel- 
come. Poor  old  gentleman!  to  spend 
80  many  weary  hours  daily  at  such 
a  height  above  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  have  to  whisper  soft  nothings 
to  the  few  he  does  see,  cannot  on 
the  whole  be  a  very  enlivening  task. 
Upward  again,  through  much  the 
same  kind  of  staircase  until  I  reach 
the  Stone  Gallery  which  runs  out- 
Edde  the  base  of  tiie  dome,  and  here 
I  pause  and  take  a  cursory  survey 
of  the  panorama  around  me.  Cur- 
sory only  though,  for  I  am  bound 
to  greater  heights,  and  pursuing  my 
way  I  at  last  come  upon  a  stout 
man,  wHo  asks  me  for  my  ticket  for 
the  Ball,  and  on  being  furnished  with 
it,  precedes  me  up  a  worse  flight  of 
steps.  Bad  it  is,  indeed,  until  we  come 


to  the  entrance  to  the  Golden  diallery , 
which  he  will  not  let  me  enter  as 
yet,  but  which  he  says  I  shall  enjoy 
on  my  return.  He  then  proceeds  to 
doff  his  coat,  and  yields  to  me  the 
foremost  place,  following  closely  at 
my  heels.  Now  are  we  in  ahnost 
pitch  darkness,  the  way  narrow, 
and  at  length  he  points  out  to  me 
a  straight,  perpendicular  ladder, 
which  I  ascend,  setting  my  back 
against  the  opposite  side,  and  climb- 
ing with  difficuliy.  At  the  top  of 
this  I  find  a  kind  of  iron  cage,  into 
which  he  suggests  my  insinuating 
myself.  I  object,  pointing  out  that 
my  figure  has  lost  its  early  slim- 
ness,  and  that  I  doubt  the  possibility 
of  my  getting  through  the  bars.  He 
meete  this  objection  with  an  axiom — 
'  Where  your  'ed  can  go,  your  body 
can  foUer ;  try  your  'ed.'    I  am  un- 

frepared  with  a  denial  to  this,  and 
do  'try  my  'ed,'  which  passes 
through ;  presently  I  insinuate  my 
body,  and  then  he  bids  me  climb 
up  the  rungs  of  this  iron  cage.  With 
a  painful  recollection  of  the  bears 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I  follow 
his  instructions,  and  step  by  step 
ascend  until  I  find  myself  standing 
upright  in  the  Ball  of  Si  Paul's. 
And  then  ensues  between  me  and 
my  companion  beneath  me,  a  con- 
versation which  insensibly  reminds 
me  of  the  dialogue  between  Punch 
and  his  [showman.  'Are  you  up, 
sir?'  asks  the  man.  'I  am,'  I  re- 
ply. '  How  do  you  feel  yourself, 
sir?'  'Quite  well,  thank  you.' 
'Are  you  pretty  comfortable,  sir?' 
*  Yes,  thank  you.'  -'You  can  say 
you've  stood  in  the  Ball  of  St 
Paul's.'  'Yes,  thank  you; '  I'll 
come  down,  now.'  And  down  I 
come  preceded  by  the  man,  whom 
I  find  at  the  door  of  the  Golden 
Gallery;;  brushing  my  hat  with  an 
earnestness  which  nothing  less  than 
a  shilling  could  compensate. 

In  the  Golden  Gallery  at  last,  and 
my  task  accomplished!  but  what 
about  the  panorama  and  the  splendid 
view?  When  I  left  home  the  morn- 
ing was  magnificent,  now  far  above 
my  head  is  ethereal  blue,  '  blue  un- 
clouded weather,'  such  as  that  in 
which  Sir  Launcelot  rode  by  the 
Lady  of  Shalotfs  windows  1  but 
over  London  hangs  a  thick  canopy 
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of  smoke,  blowing]  £rom  the  south, 
and  Tery  much  limiting  the  Tiew. 
Now  for  the  fiist  time  do  I  note 
how  marvellonsly  m-aisemUant  was 
Mr.  Parris's  panorama  of  this  Tiew 
which  nsed  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Colossenm ;  and  now  do  I  mark  how 
the  enormous  image  of  warehouses 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chm*chyard, 
newly-built  gigantic  mansions,  are 
hollow  mockeries  and  shams,  being 
all  face,  and  only  one  room  thick. 
Looking  towards  the  south-east,  the 
river  seems  but  a  narrow  stream, 
and  the  bridges  of  Southwark  and 
London  are  dwarfed  and  pigmied. 
I  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
Tower,  'London's  lasting  shame,' 
in  the  distance,  and  mark  the  top 
of  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in  the 
pool.  Finely  stands  out  the  spire 
of  Bow  Church,  and  beyond  it  I 
see  the  Exchange,  but  the  Bank  is 
not  visible.  That  'tall  bully,'  the 
Monument,  can  be  discovered,  and 
scores  and  scores  of  City  churches, 
now  probably  congregationless. 
Immediately  below  me  I  see  the 
General  Post  Office,  well-projwr- 
tioned  and  handsome,  and  behind 


it  the  tasty  little  Goldsmiths'  Hall ; 
and  moving  more  round  to  the 
north,  I  come  upon  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, so  beautiful  in  its  architecture, , 
and  looking  so  much  larger  than  it 
appears  from  the  street  North- 
west the  view  is  nothing.  I  see 
Ludgate  Hill  stretching  like  a  thread 
beneath  me,  and  can  trace  the  half 
'  of  Fleet  Street,  but  then  all  is  lost. 
I  see  a  confused  mass  of  steeples 
and  high  buildings  of  all  shapes, 
and  looking  round  towards  the 
south-west  I  can  just  catch  the  out- 
line of  the  Houses  of  Parhament, 
and  distinguish  the  Victoria  Tower. 
As  to  any  distant  view,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  chance  of  it,  for  the 
smoke  is  master  of  the  day,  and  my 
first  pilgrimage  in  Picturesque  Lon- 
don is  utterly  baffled  by  it.  Never- 
theless,'! have  not  been  unrewarded ; 
I  have  had  fine  exercise,  and  ex- 
plored the  great  Cathedral,  and,  as 
the  man  remarked,  can  say  that 
I've  stood  in  the  Ball  of  St.  Paul's. 
But  in  my  next  journey  I  will  take 
care  that  smoke  shall  not  spoil  my 
pleasure,  or  I  will  contrive  some 
means  exfumo  dare  liicem, 

Q. 
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ALBERT   THE   GOOD. 

(  With  an  lUustraiion  hy  E.  H.  Corbould,) 

STEADFAST,  deep-hearted ;— nay,  not  proud. 
But  set  at  odds  with  ill : 
One  whose  great  soul  could  speak  aloud : 

Yet  of  a  voice  most  still : 
Who  through  a  silence  deep  as  tears. 

With  courage  from  above, 
Won  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  peers, 
And  made  a  league  with  lova 

The  Christian  knight  with  patient  cheek, 

Who  broke  the  sword  of  wrong ; 
Who  took  the  burthen  from  the  weak, 

And  laid  it  on  the  strong  :  \ 

Who  gave  to  truth  and  tenderness 

His  guidance  through  the  land ; 
Yet  bore  a  mighty  heart  no  less 

While  clasping  of  a  hand. 

Nor  king,  nor  subject — save  to  God ;   ^ 

A  noble  herald  he. 
Whose  word  was  sacred  as  the  sod, 

Whereon  he  bent  the  knee  : 
The  standard  from  whose  hand  might  &11 

That  for  a  Queen  he  bore ; 
But  not  till  death  had  claimed  him  all. 

And  he  could  rise  no  more. 

So  passed  he,  oven  as  heroes  pass; 

Who  ride  without  a  stain 
Through  cnrstal  streams,  whose  waters  glass 

Fair  deeds  tliat  live  again ; 
Who  stem  the  tide  of  passion's  sea. 

And  spurn  the  shoal  of  pain, 
And  lift  the  banner  of  the  free. 

With  hand  upon  the  rein. 

So,  forth  he  fared,  nor  swerved  aside ; 

Resolved^  with  lifted  eye, 
Still  to  strive  on  whate'er  betide, 

And  let  sweet  life  go  by ; 
So,  forward  pressed  with  zeal  unworn. 

Heedless  of  armour  riven, 
With  *  Duty '  for  his  watchword,  borne 

On  the  wing'd  winds  of  heaven. 

Far-looking  to  the  conquering  day. 

He  took  no  pause  of  breath  ; 
Nor  e'er  cried  *  Halt '  upon  the  way, 

But  strongly  rode  to  death : 
A  name  dropped  from  the  battle-roU, 

It  was  not  his  to  reck, 
'Who  by  the  beauty  of  a  soul 

Gould  hold  the  world  in  dieok. 

Then,  let  us  deem  him  living  ;  gone, 

As  from  a  well-fought  field. 
To  some  more  blest  AviUion 

Where  all  his  wounds  are  healed : 
As  one  who,  toiling  near  a  tlirone, 

Chose  still  the  patriot's  part, 
And  won  a  kingdom  of  his  own 

Deep  in  the  nation's  heart. 

Eleanora  L.  Hebyet. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSKETRY  AT  FLEETWOOD. 

'  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  Arc, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; ' 
Now  thrive  the  armourert,  and  bonoar's  thought 
Beigns  eolely  in  the  breut  of  every  man.* 

SHAKKSPEA&K.~jr»n^  ITenry  V, 


ONE  fine  morning  we  reoeiyed 
a  letter  from  a  young  friend 
inviting  ns  to  go  north  and  visit  him 
at  the  School  of  Musketry,  Fleet- 
wood, where  he  was  at  tiie  time 
quartered — an  aspirant  to  qualifica- 
tion as  a  musketry  instructor. 

His  letter  was  headed  with  a  novel 
crest  ukI  scroll  or  inscription. 
It  represented  a  rifle  held  in  posi- 
tion, topped  with  the  words  'Celer 
et  certus.^  The  novelty  of  the  crest 
pleased  the  &ncy  and  excited  an 
mterest  in  the  visit,  which  decided 
our  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

In  times  of  old,  when  it  was  em- 
phatically declared  that  '  the  might 
of  England  stood  upon  archers,' 
many  of  the  high  and  noble  fEimilies 
of  Great  Britain  had  the  symbols  of 
archery  charged  on  their  escutcheons ; 
and  the  Government  itself  adopted 
the  'Broad  Arrow  Head'  as  the 
brand  to  identify  public  property— 
a  mark  which  is  still  retained  for 
tiiat  purpose,  although  the  arrow 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  emblem  of 
Ibgland's  '  right  and  might' 

The  device  to  which  we  have 
aBuded  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
rectify  this  anachronism  of  the  arrow 
as  an  emblem  at  the  present  day. 
Indeed  it  seemed  to  embody  the 
very  si^rit  of  the  times  we  live  in, 
whilst  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
as  an  armorial  bearing  for  the  esta- 
blishment from  which  it  emanated. 
There  it  was— the  far-&med  rifle, 
the  victor  at  Inkermann,  the  terror 
of  the  Sepoy — now  grasped  •by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Volunteer— a  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  '  National 
Movement,'  whilst  the  paramount 
requirements  of  a  modem  fire-arm 
are  fully  declared  by  tiie  motto — 
'  CJeler  et  certus ' — celerily  combined 
inXh  aoeoracy  being  the  great  de- 
siderata in  a  military  weapon  in  our 
days,  just  as  they  were  in  the  times 
of  our  worthy  fore&thers,  five 
hundred  years  ago^  when  the  long- 
bow was   at   its   zenith,  figuring 

voii.  V. — ^Ho.  xxvr. 


triumphantly  at  Crescy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt ;  and  when,  accord- 
ing to  good  authority,  twelve  arrows 
could  be  shot  with  accuracy  in  a 
minute,  at  the  distance  of  some  six 
hundred  yards. 

So  much  for  our  young  friend's 
military  device  and  motto.  In  due 
time  I  found  myself  on  the  journey 
northwards,  anticipating  no  little 
enjoyment  from  my  visit  to  one  of 
our  laborious  and  ever-active  Schools 
of  Musketry.  The  tedium  of  a  rail- 
way journey  is  everywhere  the  same 
— dividing  itself,  like  certain  modern 
epics  and  romances,  into  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end — the 
last  being  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  performance.  On 
the  present  occasion,  and  in  due 
time,  my  solitary  reflections  were 
interrupted  by  the  guard  demand- 
ing my  ticket.  On  asking  him  how 
fiw  it  was  to  Fleetwood,  I  received 
the  laconic  reply, '  Next  station,  sir ;' 
and  bang  went  the  door,  and  on 
rushed  the  iren  horse—'  on,  ever  on ' 
through  fields  of  rich  pasture-land, 
prolific  in  game,— till  the  green  and 
waving  meadows  melted  away  and 
merged  into  a  lagoon-like  swamp, 
which  soon  changed  to  acres  of 
mud  on  both  sides  of  the  rails. 
Then  something  like  an  island  came 
in  view,  approached  by  a  dilapidated 
viaduct  full  of  gaps— then  a  church, 
warehouses,  a  square-rigged  ship,  a 
steamer,  a  diminutive  forest  of  masts 
belonging  to  sundry  small  craft  in 
a  variety  of  situations,  with  a  larger 
forest  of  pine  logs  '  taking  their  r^ ' 
on  the  mud-bank,  after  their  tempest- 
uous transatlantic  passage  —  and 
behold  Fleetwood  as  first  seen  by 
the  traveller  from  his  railway  car- 
riage-windows. 

Fleetwood  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  spit  of  land  in  the  north- 
west of  Lancashire,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  Wyre  eflfects  its  confluence 
with  the  Irish  Sea. 

On  this  same  spot,  only  twenly 
a 
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years  ago,  all  natore  ran  wild  and 
ciTilization  was  not  It  was  to 
England  almost  what  Britain  was 
to  the  ancient  Bonums— an  uUima 
Thtde  —  '  separated  from  all  the 
world ' — toto  orbe  divisa,  if  we  may 
adapt  the  quotation. 

The  bnnowing  rabbit,  the  melan- 
choly curlew,  and  the  rapid  plover 
were  its  only  denizens — '  monarchs 
of  all  they  surveyed.*  But  about 
that  period  the  enterpvising  spirit 
and  Aladdin-like  genius  of  one  Sir 
Hesketh  Fleetwood  suddenly  caused 
a  well-built  town  to  spring  into  ex- 
istence there,  together  with  a  har- 
bour, warehouses,  landing-stages,  a 
spacious  and  magnificent  hotel— in 
short,  all  the  essential  accessories  of 
a  commercial  port  were  there,  save 
one,  and  that  the  most  important— 
namely,  commerce.  You  may  take 
the  horse  to  the  well,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink ;  and  all  the  great 
commercial  ports  in  the  world  have 
owed  tiieir  rise  and  prosperity  to  that 
progressive  development  which  time, 
events,  and  circumstances  for  the 
most  part  fortuitous,  at  all  events 
unpremeditated,  can  alone  secure. 
Thus  arose  Venice,  Bristol,  London, 
Liverpool,  and  New  York.  In  spite 
of  all  the  elaborate  calculations  of 
this  sanguine  enthusiast,  cotton 
would  not  come  to  Fleetwood;  and 
so  this  would-be  Liverpool  stopped 
short  in  its  sudden  growth;  and 
after  sundry  spafimodic  efforts  to 
maintain  its  quaai-seaport  cha- 
racter, it  gradually  subsided  into  a 
sort  of  overgrown  fishing  village. 

*  Bemotab  nnMcnded,  maUndioly,  Blow.' 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  an  unknown  destiny  in  all 
the  works  of  man.  At  all  events, 
'There's  a  divinitv  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough  hew  tnem  how  we  will.' 
And  Sir  Hesketh  turned  out  to  be 
building '  On  her  Majesty's  service.' 

Fleetwood  was  not  long  destined 
to  remain  in  this  lethargic  state  of 
inaction,  alike  'to  fortmie  and  to 
&me  unknown.'  For  in  consequence 
of  the  great  development  of  the 
Volunteer  movement,  and  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  rifle  in  our 
army,  it  became  necessary  that 
another  School  of  Musketry  should 
be  organized  in   addition  to  that 


already  existing  at  Hythe:  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  Fleetwood 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  itself 
famous  as  the  seat  of  the  establish- 
ment which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  and  which  impEffts  to  the 
place  an  interest  not  intrinsically  its 
own,  for  Fleetwood  is  now  the 
School  of  Musketry,  and  the  School 
of  Musketry  is  Fleetwood. 

The  extensive  premises  formetly 
known  as  the  North  Euston  Hotel, 
before  alluded  to  as  one  of  Sir 
Hesketh's  grand  erections,  of  pro- 
spective importance,  were  purchased 
by  Government  for  20,000^.;  and 
they  may  be  considered  'cheap  at 
the  money '  since  their  original  cost 
closely  approximated  80,000?. 

The  main  building  has  been  set 
aside  as  quarters  for  the  officers,  and 
as  such  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  simple,  though  apparently 
paradoxical  reason  that  mey  were 
never  intended  for  their  present  use 
and  purpose.  In  England,  every- 
thing designed  for  the  use  of  tJie 
military  is  sure  to  be,  first,  un- 
wholesome; secondly,  most  incon- 
venient; and  thirdly,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  most  costly  to  the  national 
exchequer. 

The  building  has  a  semicircular 
frontage  of  about  900  feet.  Its 
convex  side  &ces  the  sea  and  river, 
and  commands  a  glorious  view  of 
the  river  with  its  eveix^hanging 
shipping ;  Morcambe  Bay,  with  its 
wide  expanse  of  land  and  quicksand ; 
and  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  beyond. 

This  qv/mdam  hotel  affords  accom- 
modation for  sixty  officers,  for  whom 
an  excellent  mess  is  always  pro- 
vided in  what  formerly  constituted 
the  hotel  coffee-room.  Apropos  of 
this  transition  from  its  original  desti- 
nation, an  amusing  incident  is  re- 
lated—an instance  of  our  modem 
Hip-van-Winkle-ism.  A  swarthy 
stranger,  'bearded  like  a  pard,' 
walked  into  the  mess-room,  rang 
the  bell,  took  u^  a  newspaper,  and 
threw  himself  mto  an  easy-chair 
with  all  the  nonchalance  of  'the 
world's  tired  denizen.'  Supposing 
him  to  be  an  officer's  guest,  or  an 
Indian  military  hero,  the  mess* 
waiters  promptly  complied  with  his 
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Olden,  and  bo  was  soon  seated  at  a 
smokmg  bee&teak,  with  oysters  and 
all  tiie  other  concomitants  nsnally 
leqnired  by  an  Englishman  fresh 
firom  foreign  climes.  Anon,  bow- 
eyer,  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment began  to  drop  in  from  the 
musketry  practioe-gronnd,  where 
they  had  been  actiToly  engaged  in 
ball-practioe ;  and  the  stranger's 
ears  were  regaled  with  wondrous 
stories  of  unnumbered  rounds  of 
ball  ammunition  expended,  'and 
how  one  wing  had  beaten  the  other 
hollow  in  their  Tolloy-firing/  al- 
though it  was  admitted  that  the 
other  had  made  more  'hiis'  in 
'skirmishing/  while  both  sides 
agreed  that  the  '  file-firing  bad  been 
marvellously  accurate,'  et  hoc  genus 
omne.  The  man's  appetite  began  to 
Ml  him  during  this  terrible  recapitu- 
lation. Dropping  his  knife  and  fork, 
he  slowly  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked 
himself  if  it  was  not  all  a  dream, 
or  had  England  been  really  invaded 
by  the  Yai2[ees— as  so  often  promised 
--during  his  absence,  and  a  devas- 
tating war  been  raging  on  its  soil! 
Explanations  of  course  ensued,  and 
this  pilgrim  who  had  returned  from 
some  'sleepy  hollow'  in  '  the  under 
world,'  bowed  himself  out  of  his 
ei-deuant  hostelry  with  the  best 
'  grace '  he  could  muster,  after  hav- 
ing partaken  of  a  hearty  meal  at  the 
expense  of  her  Majesty's  School  of 
Musketry. 

Leaving  the  mess-room,  a  long 
corridor  brings  us  to  a  laige  hand- 
some room,  73  by  3  3  feet,  with  a  lofty 
modem  Italian  ceiling,  supported  by 
Oorinthian  colxmins.  This  was  the 
ball-room  in '  the  light  of  other  days.' 
The  scene  is  changed  now,  and  it 
serves  as  the  lecture-room  of  the 
School  of  Musketry,  better  known 
to  tiiose  who  have  gone  through  a 
couise  of  musketry  training  by  the 
nickname  of  the  Agony,  or  Back- 
room— a  title  earned  from  the  fact  of 
ite  being  the  scene  of  all  the  crucial 
examinations  through  which  a  mus- 
ketry candidate  must  pass  before 
receiving  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion as  an  instructor  in  the  science 
of  rifle  shooting.  Here  is  the 
ominous  black  board,  before  which 
80  many  unfortunates  have  stood 
in  confounded  dismay  at  the  dis- 


covery of  their  incompetence  to 
'  lecture'— their  feces  each  *  a  tablet 
of  unutterable  thoughts.' 

Here  are  strange  and  curious 
models  with  which  the  neophyte  is 
supposed  to  illustrate  his  subject. 
Hero  are  glass  cases  containing 
every  possible  form,  material,  and 
principle  of  projectile  which  the 
human  mind  has  devised  or  in- 
vented, from  the  days  of  Bobins  to 
Whitworth.  Here  a  Blakely  can- 
non-ehot,  brought  from  Fort  Sumter, 
into  the  solid  rivotment  oi  which  it 
is  said  to  have  penetrated  three  feet, 
and  not  looking  much  the  worse  for 
the  hard  butting — like  the  negro's 
skull  after  experimenting  in  like 
manner  on  a  stone  cheese  by  mis- 
take. 

The  walls  are  fitted  with  racks,  in 
which  are  arranged  specimens  of  the 
fire-arms  of  all  nations,  and  of  all 
times,  aknost  from  the  first '  Satanic' 
specimen,  described  by  the  poet 
Milton— '  hollow  engines,  long  and 
round,'  used  in  the  war  of  heaven, 
at  all  events  from  the  first  rudo 
'  hande  gunne '  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  tiie  all  but  perfect  'Westley 
Bichards '  breech-loader  of  tiie  pre- 
sent day. 

The  walls  are  farther  decorated 
with  quaint  and  curious  cartoons  of 
the  valiant  musketeers  and  stalwart 
arquebuseers  of  the  Old  Mortality. 

Amongst  other  luxuries  of  the 
establishment— if  we  can  include  the 
agony  room  in  this  category— there 
is  one  unheard  of  heretofore  in  the 
amials  of  barrack  hfe;  there  aie 
here  two  large  salt-water  swimming 
baths,  for  the  special  use  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers.  Fleetwood 
must  therefore  be  considered  a 
sanatorium  of  the  army,  where  the 
men  at  least  are  tempted  to  acquire 
cleanliness,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
substitute  for  godliness,  and  un- 
questionably very  much  needed  in 
the  army  as  a  promoter  of  health,  of 
which  personal  cleanliness  is  the 
first  rule.  A  clean  shave  and 
cropped  hair  are  all  that  we  insist 
on,  and  consequently  a  march  or  a 
drill  of  the  soldiers  does  not  im- 
pregnate the  air  with  the  'spice  of 
Araby,'  or  the  refreshing  emana- 
tions of  Piesse  and  Lubin^  of  Bond 
Street 
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Apropos  of  these  baths  of  Fleet- 
wood, perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  in  imifaeition  of  the  French,  as 
in  almost  all  our  mihtary  improve- 
ments, swimming  will  be  taught  to 
the  men  as  a  part  of  their  drill  and 
military  training.  The  French 
teach  all  Ihe  necessary  movements 
before  the  men  go  into  the  water ; 
and  in  the  water  they  are  practised 
in  performing  all  the  feats  required 
in  actual  war£are,  carrying  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  in  a  variety 
of  ways  according  to  the  supposed 
circumstances  of  a  campaign.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  aquatic  training  in  the 
French  army.  If  all  the  men  be 
not  thus  trained,  for  the  benefit  at 
least  of  their  health,  at  least  we 
might  have  a  certam  number  of 
men  in  every  battalion  thus  rendered 
amphibious  for  the  well  -  known 
contingencies  of  a  campaign.  In- 
stances have  occurred  where  swim- 
ming soldiers  have  crossed  a  river 
to  surprise  a  hostile  position,  and 
&cilitate  a  disembarkation. 

In  order  still  further  to  propitiate 
the  goddess  Hygiene,  an  Artesian 
well  is  being  sunk  in  the  adjoining 
barrack  square,  with  the  view  of 
procuring  an  abundant  supply  of 
that  most  necessary  element— pure 
water— the  water  at  present  obtain- 
able having  a  slightly  brackish 
savour,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  sea.  The  contractor  has  en- 
gaged to  sink  a  shaft  600  feet  deep, 
and  deeper  still— in  fieuH;,  even  to 
China,  as  the  Yankees  say,  should 
the  skulking  element  elude  him  at 
that  profundi^.  The  boring  has 
akeady  advanced  to  a  depth  over 
500  feet,  without  any  signs,  however, 
of  either  rock  or  its  usual  concomi- 
tant, water ;  so  that  this  Fleetwood 
well  may  yet  rival  in  depth  the  fiur- 
famed  Artesian  well  at  Passy,  and 
make  a  respectable '  figure '  in  the 
earth's  radius. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  in  the 
material  arrangement  of  this  esta- 
blishment 

The  special  object  of  the  School 
of  Musketry  is  to  train  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  for  the 
post  of  musketry  instructors  in  their 
seversJ  corps  and  battaJions.  For 
this  purpose,  therefore,  are  officers 


and  detachments  from  different 
regiments  sent,  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  exercised  throughout  a  syste- 
matic course  of  rifle  instruction, 
theoretical  and  practical. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  impart  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  what  is  done  in  this 
respect,  together  with  some  details 
regarding  the  soldiers'  barracks 
recentiy  erected,  and  the  superb 
ranges  for  shooting.  In  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  do  better  than  give, 
in  conclusion,  the  substance  of  a 
General  Order,  recentiy  issued  by 
the  Horse  Guards,  for  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  a  course  of  instruction 
at  either  School  of  Musketry— Hythe 
or  Fleetwood. 

Glasses  for  musketry  instruction 
are  formed  at  the  Schools  of  Mus- 
ketry, at  the  under -mentioned 
dates:— 

ist  Term — 3rd  January. — Special 
Class  for  40  adjutants  and 
100  sergeants,  one-half  of 
whom  will  be  drawn  from 
Militia  and  Volunteers. 
2nd  Term— 9  th  February.— Regu- 
lar course  for  60  officers 
and  280  men,  including  s 
officers  and  40  sergeants  of 
Mihtia  and  Volunteers. 
3rd  Term — 14th  April.— Regular 
course  as  above,  s  places 
being  reserved  for  officers 
of  Mihtia  and  Volunteers. 
4th  Term  — 17th   June.  —  Short 
course  for  a  class  of  100 
Volunteers. 
5th  Term— 2ist  July.— Same  as 

third. 
6th  Term  —  20th  September. — 

Same  as  fourtii. 
The  adjutant  of  a  Volunteer  corps, 
or  an  administrative  regiment,  when 
duly  quahfied  by  the  possession  of  a 
certificate  from  a  school  of  musketry, 
is  to  be  considered  the  regular  in- 
structor of  musketry  of  the  corps  or 
administrative  regiment,  but  it  is 
competent  for  a  commanding  officer 
to  employ  as  additional  instructors 
any  officers  or  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  corps  or  regiment 
who  may  be  properly  qualified  for 
the  duty. 
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NOT  FOE  YOU. 

YOU  tell  me  I  must  hear  you  speak : 
What  you  would  say  I  know ; 
It  brought  the  rose  to  this  pale  cheek, 
From  his  hps  long  ago ! 

'  I  love  you !'  you  would  tell  me  this : 

Must  then  our  converse  end  ? 
You  have  interpreted  amiss 

The  feelings  of  a  firiend. 

Love  once  on  these  poor  lips  of  mine 

Has  set  his  sacred  seal, — 
A  pledge  that  I  will  ne'er  resign. 

Though  vainly  pledged,  I  feel! 

Against  my  father's  wish  I  loved. 

Against  my  mother's  will ; 
False,  as  they  prophesied,  he  proved. 

And  yet — I  love  him  still  I 

And  sol  was  alone — alone  I 

For  years  I  had  not  heard 
One  accent  fond,  one  gentle  tone. 

One  cheering  kindly  word. 

You  came!  your  noble  nature  brought. 

An  all  unhoped-for  balm 
Of  sympathy,  and  pitying  thought, ', 

And  councils  wise  and  calm. 

But,  ah !  too  well  I  saw,  at  length— 

I  felt^'twould  end  in  this. 
And  yet  my  poor  heart  lacked  the  strength 

To  turn  from  that  brief  bliss. 

I  smiled — ^the  smile  was  not  for  you ; 

I  sighed—not  yours  the  sigh ; 
One  love  for  me,  my  whole  life  through, 

Sufficeth  till  I  die. 

Yet  o'er  the  bitter — bitter  past, 

You  flung  a  garland  sweet ; 
I  prized  it  though  it  might  not  last,— 

Forgive  the  poor  deceit. 

Forgive  me  for  the  selfish  fears. 

That  kept  me  mute  so  long ; 
Let  me  wash  out  with  these  hot  tears. 

The  memory  of  the  wrong. 

But  all  your  hope  to  win  my  love. 

For  ever,  friend,  resign ; 
Onward  for  aye  apart  we  move. 

You  your  way,  and  I  mine ! 
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AT  five  minutes  to  eight  pre- 
cisely, on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember the  2iBt,  1 84-,  a  dark-haired 
damsel  entered  a  room  whose  furni- 
ture indicated  rather  a  lawyer's  or 
an  architect's  ofl&ce  than  the  boudoir 
of  a  wealthy  young  woman  who  had 
just  completed  her  twenty-fourth 
year.  The  room,  too,  was  small, 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
mansion.  It  was  one  of  those  snug 
nooks  into  which  the  owners  of  great 
houses  love  to  escape,  as  a  refuge 
from  the  solitary  yastiiess  of  their 
state  apartments. 

She  looked  round  the  room,  and 
gave  half  a  sigh — ^not  a  sigh  of  sor- 
row, but  of  patient  weariness.  Every- 
thing was  singularly  utilitarian  to 
belong  to  an  elegant  unmarried 
woman.  There  weie  book-cases 
containing  gazetteers,  dictionaries, 
and  acts  of  parliament,  but  not 
a  single  smart-bound  entertaining 
work ;  not  one  novel,  poem,  or  book 
of  prints. 

The  only  ornaments  which  tem- 
pered the  business-like  severity  of 
uie  place  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
large  table,  an  old  china  jar  with  a 
bouquet  of  laurustinas  and  monthly 
roses,  and  at  the  window  which 
fiEu^  the  south,  a  small  antique 
carved  oak  bench,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  a  cage  containing  a  pair  of 
siskins,  and  flanked  on  each  siae  by  a 
large  camellia,  one  covered  with  pure 
white,  the  other  with  bright  crimson 
blossoms.  As  daylight  brightened 
the  httle  tenants  of  the  cage  woke 
up.  The  male  bird  began  his  soft 
and  ready  song,  always  cheerful 
and  never  noisy.  The  hen  peeped 
through  the  wires  of  her  cage,  calling 
to  her  mistress  to  notice  her  as  plain- 
ly as  the  voice  of  bird  could  speak. 

'  Ah,  yes  1  I  know  what  you 
want,'  said  the  lady,  rising,  and 
taking  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the 
elder-tree  from  a  httiebox  that  stood 
on  the  bench.  '  I  wish  everybody's 
wants  were  as  easily  supplied.' 

An  old  servant,  not  in  livery,  with 
white,  not  powdered,  hair,  slowly 
opened  the  door.    *  Good  morning. 


Miss  Morton,'  he  [said,  with  a  bow. 
'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Saunders 
is  here.' 

Be  it  recorded  that  oar  heroine 
expected  her  personal  attendants  to 
wish  her  good  morning  every  day, 
which  salutation  she  punctually  re- 
turned. 

'  Good  morning,  Eobert,'  replied 
the  lady,  cordially. 

'Come  in,  dear  sir,'  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  person  out- 
side. '  Good  morning  to  you,  and 
a  good  stock  of  courage.  The 
shortest  day  will  be  hardly  long 
enough  for  what  we  have  to  do.' 

'  A  good  morning  to  you,  madam, 
and  best  wishes  aJso.  The  wed- 
ding, I  presume,  still  remains  fixed 
for  the  twenty-fourth  ?' 

*  Of  course^  dear  sir.  It  has  been 
so  arranged,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  changing  it.  It  seems  sudden, 
though,  as  the  day  draws  nigh.  On 
Christmas  Eve — ^I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it— I  take  unto  myself  a  lord 
and  master.' 

'  A  good  lord,  madam,  who  makes 
you  lidy  Farlington,  with  a  count- 
ess's coronet  in  certain  prospect 
Not  a  master,  madam — which  you 
do  not  want — ^but  a  husband  and  a 
friend— of  which  you  do  reaUy  stand 
in  need.' 

'  It  is  true,  dear  sir,'  replied  the 
lady,  gravely;  'although  I  have 
found  true  and  good  friends  in 
yourself  and  that  worthy  woman 
Curtis.' 

'We  are  only  faithful  servants, 
madam  ^  we  are  confidential  attend- 
ants. Miss  Morton;  we  simply  form 
part  of  your  suite.  We  are  too  old, 
as  well  OB  too  fiar  below  you  in  birth 
and  wealth  to  aspire  to  more.  You 
will  soon  enjoy  equal  companion- 
ship.' 

The  lady  was  about  to  make  some 
reply,  when  the  clock  in  the  central 
turret  struck  eight,  with  slow  and 
deliberate  strokes,  as  if  exemplifying 
ite  own  motto — '  festina  lentk' 
At  the  third  stroke  the  door  again 
opened  to  admit  an  upright  elderly 
lady  dressed  in  russet  oik,  with  a 
pale  and  wrinkled  countenance  ani- 
mated by  clear  grey  eyes.    A  pro- 
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iiisioii  of  flaxen  hair,  which  set  up 
a  stoat  resistanoe  to  taming  grey, 
was  sarmoonted  by  a  cap  preten- 
tioos  thioagh  the  quality  of  its  lace, 
and  pictaiesque  and  dressy  by  its 
ample  lappets.  She  had  once  been 
very  handsome;  and  the  comforting 
persuasion  that  she  was  handsome 
still — ^for  her  time  of  life— shed  a 
placid  complacency  over  her  coun- 
tenance. This  matronly  perscm  was 
followed  by  old  Bobert  bearing  a 
well-filled  tray,  whose  contents  he 
arranged  on  tiie  small  table  and 
the  dumb  waiter,  and  then  retired. 

'  Good  morning,  Curtis/  said  the 
younger  lady  to  her  <iame  de  com' 
pagnie,  afifectionately  kissing  hex  on 
either  cheek,  as  if  she  had  been 
her  aunt  or  her  mother.  'Quite 
well?  Punctoal  as  usual  with  break- 
fis»t  on  business  days.  Do  you  join 
OS,  dear  sir?' 

'  I  thank  you  much,  madam ;  but 
I  have  already  break&sted.' 

'  With  your  habitual  economy  of 
timefdear  sir.' 

Of  the  three  persons  here  closeted 
together,  the  youngest,  Angelica 
Farleigh  Morton,  was  one  of  those 
heiresses  in  whose  personalily  seye- 
xal  fDrtnnes  naturally  conyerge,  ex- 
actly as  mountain  streams,  which 
find  no  other  outlet,  contribute  to 
form  a  lake.  She  was  an  only  child ; 
her  parents,  Walter  and  Angelica 
Farleigh,  had  followed  each  other 
rapidly  to  the  graye  when  she 
was  but  ten  years  old.  From  them 
she  inherited  the  Madderley  Park 
estate,  together  with  all  the  rest  of 
their  substance.  A  great  uncle  and 
two  maiden  aunts  on  her  mother's 
side  bequeathed,  the  former,  landed 
property  in  Scotland,  the  latter  wide 
estates  in  Wales,  requesting  her  to 
add  to  her  paternal  patronymic  their 
fiunily  name  of  Morton.  These  pos- 
sessions, well  nursed  during  a  long 
minority,  produced  a  reyenue  befit- 
ting a  peerage,  and  attracted  many 
an  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  their 
owner.  Poor  Angelica  would  haye 
been  puzzled  to  choose,  if  only  from 
the  number  of  suitors  to  choose 
from.  But  she  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  misfortunes  and  miseries  of 
heiresses  who  had  married  scamps, 
that  at  one  time,  in  despair,  she  nad 
seziouB  thoughts  of  escaping  that 


danger  by  taking  sorrowftd  refuge 
in  maidenhood  for  lifa  She  had  no 
near  relations  to  whose  adyice  she 
could  listen;  distant  cousins  might 
only  confirm  her  resolution,  as  ulti- 
mately tending  to  their  own  adyan- 
tage.  Mr.  Saunders,  howeyer,  suc- 
ceeded in  conyindng  her  that  the 
heir  to  an  earldom,  six  years  older 
than  herself,  an  active  member  of 
parliament,  and  holding  an  under- 
secretaryship  in  the  ministry,  with 
a  handsome  person  and  gentlemanly 
tastes,  really  presented  a  suitable 
match  and  reasonable  prospects  of 
hapi)iness.  After  three  months'  he- 
sitation Lord  Farlington's  offer  had 
been  formally  accepted. 

The  confidentiid  adviser,  whose 
counsel  had  turned  the  scale  be- 
tween matrimony  and  old-maiden- 
hood, had  managed  the  Madderley 
Park  estate  berore  Angelica  was 
bom.  With  her  earliest  recollec- 
tions were  associated  his  periodical 
audiences  in  her  fiEither's  study;  he 
was  tall  and  ruddy  then ;  as  taU  and 
ruddy,  though  slightly  stooping, 
now.  Upwards  of  sixty,  he  was  yet 
hale  and  vigorous,  owing,  he  said,  to 
his  carrying  out  the  maxim, '  Early 
to  bed,  and  early  to  rise;'  witii 
other  favourable  drcumstances, 
doubtless,  combined.  He  had  re- 
ceived Angelica  from  her  parents 
ahnost  as  a  sacred  charge,  and  he 
regarded  the  fartherance  of  her  in- 
terests as  nearly  a  parental  duty. 
His  intercourse  with  bar  was  marked 
by  great  respect  From  the  mo- 
ment of  her  becoming  the  repre- 
sentative of  so  much  wealth,  he 
mostly  addressed  the  girl  as  '  Ma- 
dam.' Nor  was  his  outward  respect 
a  piece  of  acting.  He  found  in  her 
a  rectitude  of  mind,  a  decision  of 
character,  and  a  love  of  justice  which 
it  delighted  him  to  recognize  in  the 
daughter  of  the  house  he  had  served 
so  long.  On  her  part  there  could 
only  be  reverence  and  attachment 
for  so  old  and  so  fiiithful  a  friend. 
She  very  rarely  addressed  him  by 
name,  but  conferred  upon  him  the 
official  title  of  '  Dear  sir,'  occasion- 
ally expanded  into '  My  dear  sir.' 

The  lady  whom  Angelica  ad- 
dressed as  'Curtis,'  had  been  her 
governess  at  ilie  time  of  her  parents' 
death;  and,  with  her  guardians' 
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consent,  when  the  call  for  tuition 
ceased,  had  continued  with  her 
ever  since  as  chaperon,  companion, 
and  friend.  During  an  illness, 
through  which  she  had  nursed  the 
child,  'Miss'  Curtis  had  been  ab- 
breviated into  Curtis,  simply  to  save 
weak  breath.  The  abbreviation 
survived  the  weakness,  but  only  in 
private  intercourse.  Before  visitors 
and  the  Vorld  in  general.  Miss  Curtis 
always  received  the  spinsterly  title 
to  which  she  had  a  right  as  a  power 
in  the  establishment.  Besides  her 
young  charge,  Angelica,  Miss  Curtis 
had  no  friends  or  relations  she  much 
cored  for,  or  who  she  believed  cared 
much  for  her.  A  long  residence  in 
an  aristocratic  mansion  gradually 
estranges  its  inmates  from  their  old 
acquaintances  without.  She  had 
once  had  a  lover,  a  promising  young 
clergyman,  and  had  even  engaged  to 
marry  him;  but  the  doctors  sent 
him  to  Italy,  for  a  chest  complaint, 
and  he  died  on  his  way  thither  at 
Thun,  in  Switzerland.  Years  after- 
wards, while  on  a  tour  in  that  coun- 
try with  her  pupil,  they  went  un- 
accountably out  of  their  way,  and 
visited  Thun,  although  not  in  their 
itinerary.  While  Angelica  was  ad- 
miring the  ^famous  view  from  the 
cemetery,  gazing  at  the  white  Blumlis 
Alp  and  the  dark-green  Niesen,  poor 
Miss  Curtis,  regardless  of  tiieir 
glories,  was  shedding  bitter  tears 
over  a  modest  grava 

'  As  you  do  not  partake  okour 
meal,'  Miss  Morton  said,  '  perUlps, 
dear  sir,  while  Curtis  and  I  are  de- 
spatching our  tea  and  toast,  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  run  your  eye 
through  that  pile  of  letters,  and  give 
mo  your  opimon  about  them.  Only 
twentynseven  begging  letters  in  the 
course  of  one  week  1  Applications- 
appeals  to  my  generosity,  they  call 
them;  sometimes  even,  debts  due 
by  the  rich  to  the  poor,  loans  to  the 
Lord,  and  so  forth.  But  in  all  cases, 
I  am  expected  to  give;  which  I 
would  do  willingly,  as  fiar  as  my 
means  go,  supposing  the  object  to 
be  worthy.  You,  dear  sir,  have 
taught  me  to  say  "No,"  when  the 
object  appfears  to  be  unworthy ;  and 
a  very  useful  little  word  it  is.  We 
fill  a  bard  position,  do  we  heiresses. 
We  wish  to  do  good ;  and  we  dsxe 


not  stir  a  step,  for  fear  of  committing 
blunders.  We  are  afraid  to  marry, 
afraid  to  give,  afraid  to  make  new 
or  intimate  acquaintances.  We  are 
a  booty  to  be  scrambled  for.  Every 
man's  hand  is  raised  against  us; 
and  what  stranger  we  can  trust,  we 
know  not.  You  must  recognise  the 
handwriting  of  several  of  them  ?' 

'  Perfectiy,  madam.  This ;  and 
this,  for  instance.' 

'  I  have  double-crossed  those  which 
require  no  farther  notice.  Please  to 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  them 
which  are  crossed  only  once.  On 
the  others,  I  have  marked  the  sums 
I  think  we  might  give.' 

'  Amongst  these  applications  for 
assistance,'  the  old  steward  observed, 
'  I  expected  to  have  seen,  and  wish 
I  had  seen,  one  from  your  neigh- 
bours, the  Trinmell  fiamily.  Their 
seven  acres  of  land  have  always  been 
mortgaged,  ae  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber anything.  The  father's  long 
illness  and  death,  the  son's  accident 
with  his  broken  collarbondf  the 
failure  of  their  potato  crop  by  this 
new  and  mysterious  dis^use,  and 
other  misfortunes,  which  never  come 
single,  must  have  reduced  them 
greatly.  They  have  lately  involved 
their  fittle  property  still  more  deeply, 
and  have  fellen,  I  suspect,  into  very 
bad  hands.  Henry  Trinmell,  you 
remember,  madam,  voted  against 
you  at  the  laat  election.  It  was  not 
his  will.  He  was  forced  to  it  by  the 
party  who  will  come  down  upon  him 
with  a  crash  before  very  long.' 

'  Poor  fellow !  We  must  try  and 
help  him.' 

*  The  only  way  to  help  him.  Miss 
Farleigh  Morton,  is  to  get  possession 
of  his  land,  and  let  him  remain  on  it 
as  your  tenant  Besides,  ever  since 
I  have  known  Madderley,  it  has 
been  as  constant  a  tradition  with  the 
family  that  the  Trimnell's  Seven 
Acres  ought  to  belong  to  the  Hall 
Estate,  as  it  is  with  Eussia  to  take 
Constantinople.  You  own  the  whole 
parish,  except  his  nttie  patch.  He 
and  you  are  the  sole  parishioners 
who  have  rights  on  the  common; 
that  is,  the  common  belongs  to  two 
persons  only.  When  you  nave  ob- 
tained his  seven  acres  and  his  com- 
mon rights,  you  will  carry  your  belt 
of  trees  outside  him,  and  will  have 
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•he  whole  parish  within  a  ring-fenoe. 
If  I  see  clearly^  the  thing  may  he 
done  hefore  a  month  is  over.' 

'  The  annexation  of  the  Trimneirs 
Seyen  Acres,  dear  sir,  is  one  of  the 
few  points  about  which  we  differ. 
1  don't  want  tlieir  land.  It  is  not 
oontignons  to  mine,  but  it  is  sepa- 
rated &om  it  by  a  highway  road.  I 
am  in  a  ring-fence  abeady.  /  like 
the  common  as  it  is.  You  want  to 
enclose  and  encircle  it  with  a  strip  of 
stifling  plantation,  although  we  are 
orerdone  with  trees.  When  I  am 
tired  of  the  park,  and  want  air,  I  go 
up  to  the  common,  and  can  breame 
freely.  As  to  the  &mily  traditional 
policy,  it  is  a  mere  lawyer's  or  land- 
agent's  notion.  It  is  ui^ust  and 
grasping,  and  I  do  not  adopt  it' 

•  You  are  your  own  mistress. 
Miss  Farleigh  Morton,'  the  steward 
replied  wi&  slight  vexation.  '  I 
QDiy  do  my  duty  as  your  man  of 
business,  when  I  watch  every  dr- 
eumstance  likely  to  improve  the 
estate.  But  you  may  quiet  any 
scruples  by  being  assured  that 
Henry  Trimnell  must  either  come  ta 
you  at  last,  or  go  to  &r  worse  grief.' 

'  I  hope  not,  most  sincerely.' 

'  Your  hope,  madam,  will  be  dis- 
appointed. £Qs  £Ate  is  as  certam  as 
that  of  the  lamb  in  the  grasp  of  the 
wolf.  He  is  turning  over  in  his 
mind  all  sorts  of  desperate  measures. 
He  talks  of  going  to  Australia,  with 
his  younger  brother  and  the  wreck 
of  his  property:  he  won't  go  to 
Aufltraha,  because  he  won't  leave 
his  mother  to  die  here  alone.  The 
Evil  One  has  tempted  him  to  marry 
the  Widow  Smithson,  who  has  been 
making  up  to  him  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  whose  property  would 
set  him  all  right  again.  He  won't 
marry  the  Widow  Smithson;  be- 
cause he  is  too  fond  of  Susan  Blake, 
Susan  Blake  being  equally  fond  of 
hiuL  No  doubt,  he  has  seriously 
thought  of  enlisting,  likewise  of 
hanging  and  drowning ;  but  he  has 
good  sense  enough  to  see  that  neither 
soldiering  nor  self-destruotion  will 
greatly  better  his  plight.  Like 
other  people  at  their  wits'  end,  he 
looks  earnestly  for  a  loop-hole  of 
escape,  finds  none,  and  stops  where 
he  is.' 

Miss   Morton   merely   observed, 


'  We  shall  see.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
him  indeed.  To  change  tJke  subject, 
were  you  able,  dear  sir,  to  complete 
the  little  affair  I  mentioned  ?' 

'  Certainly,  madam.  Here  are  the 
papers  at  your  disposal.' 

'  Capital !  Curtis,  this  concerns 
you.  My  change  of  position  com- 
pels me  to  look  to  my  expenses.  You 
remain  with  us,  you  mow,  exactly 
on  the  old  footing,  but  your  stipend 
is  to  be  reduced  one  half.' 

'  Indeed  r  exclaimed  the  lady  com- 
pe.nion,  in  utter  astonishment  'Cer- 
tainly, if  need  were,  after  so  many 
happy  years,  I  would  willingly  re- 
main with  you  without  any  remune- 
ration whatever.  My  little  patri- 
mony and  my  savings  have  made  me 
what  people  call "  independent  "—as 
if  any  one  in  this  world  were  inde- 
pendent of  others!  But  may  I 
mquire.  Miss  Morton,  whether  you 
intend  carrying  out  the  same  reduc- 
tion throughout  your  establishment  ? 
I  fear  they  will  not  take  it  so  quietly 
as  I  do.' 

'  I  can't  afford  it,  dear  Curtis. 
Listen  a  moment!  We  are  too 
busy  to-day  to  waste  our  time  in 
mystification.  You  have  borne  my 
caprices  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
and  you  have  never  had  more  than 
the  ioo2.  a-year  which  was  your 
salary  as  governess.  But  I  cannot 
tell  how  you  will  agree  with  my 
husband;  so  I  wish  you  to  be  at 
least "  independent "  of  him  and  me. 
You  are  down  for  a  trifle  in  my  will, 
but  I  mean  to  keep  you  out  of  that 
as  long  as  I  can,  even  if  my  present 
will  were  not  likely  to  be  good  for 
nothing  a  few  days  hence.  From 
the  first  of  January  next,  forward, 
you  will  therefore  receive,  from  Mr. 
Saunders,  no  more  than  fifty  pounds 
per  annum ;  but  here  is  an  annuity 
for  your  life  of  200I.  a-year,  the  first 
half-yearly  payment  of  which  will 
be  due  to  you  on  the  first  of  January 
next.  There !  Are  you  very  cruelly 
treated?  Don't  say  a  word.  Leave 
Mr.  Saxmders  and  myself  to  our 
work,  and  try  and  keep  my  brides- 
maids down  stairs  in  order.  Their 
breakfast-bell  will  soon  be  ringing. 
When  we  have  quite  done,  I  will 
join  you  in  the  little  drawing-room. 
So  now  good-bye,  my  good  old 
Mend.' 
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The  reader  will  hardly  care  to 
know  the  anangements  made,  the 
dooTunents  [gone  through,  the  pro- 
jects discnssed  by  the  queen  of  the 
domain  and  her  secretary  of  state.! 
There  was  plenty  of  dust  wiped  off 
bundles  of  papers,  plenty  of  red  tape 
to  tie  and  untie,  plenty  of  signatui^ 
to  affix,  plenty  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction to  be  done.  The  work  went 
on  I  till  after  luncheon,  of  which  a 
modest  supply  was  brought  up  by 
Bobert,  and  hastily  shared  by  the 
parties  in  council.  On  returning  to 
remoTe  what  was  left  of  the  repast, 
Bobert  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
messenger,  a  London  jeweller  in 
person,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
Lord  Earlington  with  a  handsome 
casket,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to 
Miss  Farleigh  Morton's  self. 

'  What  is  his  name  ?' 

'Mr.  Poynter,  ma'am,  of  the  firm 
of  Bumble  and  Poynter, Street.' 

'  Curious  1  They  are  my  own  jewel- 
lers. Bequest  him  to  do  me  the 
&vour  to  join  the  ladies  downstairs 
at  luncheon.  IwiUcome  the  instant 
I  am  at  liberty.' 

Steady  perseverance  will  level 
mountains.  At  last  Mr.  Saunders's 
j^rtfolio  was  closed:  the  lady  was 
tree. 

'Apropos  of  Lord  Farlington,'  she 
said,  rismg  from  her  chair;  '  he  is 
to  arrive  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
tweni^-third,  he  hopes  not  later  than 
three  o'clock,  which  will  still  be 
broad  daylight.  The  arches  of  wel- 
come, erected  over  the  road  at  the 
boundary  of  the  property  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pork,  were  very  pretty 
on  paper,  but  look  somewhat  meagre 
when  executed.  I  wish  to  have  them 
filled  out  with  a  heavier  garnishing 
*  of  evergreens.  Be  so  good,  dear  sir, 
as  to  see  Henry  Trimnell  and  his 
brother,  and  request  them  to  carry 
out  that  intention.  He  has  good 
taste  in  garden  decoration,  and  will 
do  it  well.  He  will  find  plenty  of 
materials  in  the  pheasant  coverts, 
and  ihe  may  send  in  his  bill  imme- 
diately. Every  littie  will  be  a  help 
to  enable  him  to  meet  his  paymenis.' 

The  steward  shook  his  haad,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  the  matter  was  hope- 
less.   '  He  will  be  in  town,'  he  said. 


'disposing  of  his  garden  produce, 
untill  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  I 
will  make  a  point  of  seeing,  him.' 

'  Thank  you.  And  now,  dear  sir, 
let  us  go  and  look  at  this  new  proof 
of  my  future  husband's  gallantry.' 

On  entering  the  Uttie  drawing- 
room  they  found  an  ebony  casket 
lying  in  state  in  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cular table,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bridesmaids,  marshalled  by  Miss 
Curtis,  all  anxious  for  a  peep  at  the 
hidden  treasures.  The  goldsmith, 
assisted  by  Bobert,  superintended 
the  ceremonial.  This  goldsmith^ 
singular  to  say,  wore  no  jewellery, 
except  a  very  simple  watch-chain, 
and  that  not  of  the  latest  fashion. 
No  rings  bedecked  his  fingers,  no 
pins  or  brooches  blazed  in  his  cravat 
He  did  not  carry  half  the  stock  of 
his  shop  upon  his  person.  With  a 
respectful  bow,  and  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition, he  proceeded  to  business. 

Producing  a  paper  from  his  pocket- 
book,  '  This,'  he  said,  *  is  the  list  of 
articles  ordered  by  Lord  Farlington. 
Miss  Farleigh  Morton  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  key  and  have  the  loud- 
ness to  verify.  The  way  in  which 
the  casket  ojpens  is  a  very  simple 
secret — thus,*^ 

'  Give  me  the  list,  to  read  aloud,' 
entreated  Lady  Jane  Ogilvie,  the 
youngest  of  the  bridesmaids.  'Oyez« 
all  of  you.' 

'  "  Item ;  A  diamond  necklace,  to 
match  the  earrings  and  brooch  be- 
longing to  Miss  Morton; 

' "  Item ;  Two  antique  cameo  brace- 
lets, to  nciatch  the  cameo  necklace  be- 
longing to  Miss  Morton,  with  brooch ; 

'  "  Item ;  A  complete  set  of  coral 
ornaments,  Greek  pattern,  set  in 
gold; 

' "  Item ;  An  emerald  and  diamond 
guard-ring,  with  brooch  and  ear- 
rings of  the  same,  to  match." ' 

'Not  a  single  pearl!'  exclaimed 
Eleanor  M'Dougall,  the  eldest  brides- 
maid, a  black  -  haired,  blue -eyed 
daughter  of  the  North. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,'  Mr. 
Poynter  poUtely  interposed.  'On 
turning  over  the  list  you  will  find 
other  items  mentioned  on  the  back.' 

'Ah,  yes! 

'"Item;  Seven  strings  of  fine 
pepls,  to  be  arranged  according  to 
Miss  Morton's  wishes ; 
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'"  Item ;  A  green  Yelvet  purse  em- 
broidered with  gold." ' 

'  The  pnrse  mentioned/  said  Mr. 
Poynter,  'is  oontained  in  this  secret 
drawer ;  but  the  list  says  nothing  of 
its  contents.  On  the  fronts  yon  ob- 
serve, |ladie^  is  embroidered  £500; 
Lady  Farlington's  pocket-money. 
There  are  ten  rouleaux  of  fifty  sove- 
reigns each.  The  purse  opens  with 
a  key  and  closes  with  a  spring.  Miss 
Morton  will  have  the  complaisance  to 
take  the  key  and  count  the  rouleaux. 
I  must  now  point  out  a  contrivance 
of  Lord  Farlington's  own  suggestion. 
Tou  observe  l£is  little  gold  button ; 
above  it  is  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
velvet,  showing  a  small  enamelled 
plate  marked  with  the  figures  £500. 
Lady  Farlington  is  suppoised  to  take 
one  or  more  rouleaux  at  a  time.  By 
turning  the  button  the  figures  are 
changed  to  £450,  £300,  and  so  on, 
showing  the  actual  contents  of  the 
purse.  But  when  the  kust  rouleaux 
is  taken,  and  the  cypher  £0  is  dis- 
played, a  mechanical  contrivance 
prevents  the  purse  from  closing. 
Its  open  mouth  gives  Lord  Farling- 
ton a  hint  that  the  time  is  come  to 
fill  it  again.' 

'Dehghtful!'  sighed  Edith  Man- 
ners, the  second  bridesmaid;  'but 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  tales, 
bridegrooms  like  Lord  Farlington 
are  not  often  to  be  found.' 

'There  is  still  something  more,' 
Mr.  Poynter  added,  'not  on  the  list, 
if  Miss  Morton  will  condescend  to 
examine  the  purse.' 

'  A  letter !  No.  An  unsealed  en- 
veIo[)e,  directed  "  To  our  friend  Miss 
Curtis."  Satisfy  our  curiosity,  dear 
Curtis,  and  tell  us  at  once  what  it  is.' 

'  A  fifty-pound  note  I  How  gene- 
rous and  kmd!' 

'  And  that,  I  believe,  is  all/  said 
Mr.  Poynter.  'My  commission  is 
executed,  and  your  ladyship  will 
now  permit  me  to  take  my  leave.' 

'  I  am  no  ladyship  yet/  said  Miss 
Morton,  smiling. 

'  It  ia  exactly  the  same  as  if  you 
were/  the  goldsmith  rejoined. 

'  Not  quite  exactly,  Mr.  Poynter/ 
interposed  little  Lady  Jana  '  Even 
if  there  be  no  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip,  it  is  better  when  the 
lip  is  on  the  cup  than ' 

She  checked  herself  blushing  at 


her  own  sally.  Mr.  Poynter,  feeling 
he  was  stopping  on  tender  ground, 
made  his  escape  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Mr.  Saunders  shortly  fol- 
lowed his  example. 


The  guests  at  Madderley  Hall,  in- 
creased by  arrivals  during  the  after- 
noon, were  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  few  gentlemen  present 
had  returned  from  the  dinner-table, 
and  tea  and  coffee  were  going  their 
round. 

A  large  landed  proprietor,  at  home, 
if  he  attends  much'  to  his  ownafiiurs, 
has  not  even  his  evenings  to  himself, 
but  is  obliged  to  hear  reports,  give 
audience,  and  decide  on  measures  at 
bours  which  more  lightly-burdened 
people  devote  entirely  to  relaxation. 
Miss  Morton  was  not  exempt  £rom 
the  penalties  ^of  her  lot.  She  often 
had  to  leave  a  group  of  entertaining 
visitors  to  listen  to  what  the  doctor, 
the  curate,  or  the  village  lawyer  had 
to  say.  These  consultations  were 
always  held  in  the  uttermost  comer 
of  the  drawing-room,  to  which  Lady 
Jane  consequently  gave  the  name  of 
the  Cabinet  Council  Chamber.  An 
unpractised  eye  would  have  seen 
nofiiing  in  ii  A  high-backed  sofa, 
facing  the  wall,  formed,  with  a  few 
chairs,  a  small  square  nook,  which 
imagination  might  easily  convert  into 
a  sort  of  vestry,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  apsurtmeni  This  sacred 
comer  was  rarely  entered  except  by 
the  lady  of  the  house  and  those  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  in  confidence. 
Seated  on  the  sofa,  with  her  back  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  she  there 
heard  what  people  had  to  say,  gave 
her  reply,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Saunders  had 
emptied  his  cup,  a  look  from  Miss 
Morton  smnmoned  him  to  the  Coim- 
cil  Corner.  He  there  informed  her 
that  the  arches  of  welcome  were 
likely  to  prosper  under  Trimnell's 
superintendence :  moreover,  that  the 
poor  young  man,  after  a  hard  struggle 
between  his  pride  and  his  poverty, 
had  made  a  clean  breast  of  all  his 
troubles,  had  confessed  his  debts  and 
difficulties,  had  told  how  he  became 
entangled  in  the  usurious  nets  of  a 
money* lending  'Party;'   how  his 
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maie  and  her  oolt,  his  cow,  and  the 
implements  wherewith  he  gained  his 
livelihood  were  threatened  with  sei- 
zure by  the  Party ;  that  the  Party's 
main  object  was  to  get  the  land,  in 
order  to  sell  it  again  to  Miss  Morton 
(who,  the  Party  felt  sure,  was  deter- 
mined, to  have  it)  at  an  exorbitant 
price ;  that  the  sale  of  the  land,  to 
somebody,  was  now  inevitable,  and 
therefore  that  he  (Tiinmell)  had 
rather  Miss  Morton  took  ihe  land, 
with  its  incumbrances,  at  once,  and 
so  thwart  the  Party's  avaricious 
schemes.  To  which  he  (the  steward) 
had  agreed,  granting  fisivourable  con- 
ditions, with  the  promise  of  a  long 
lease.  'In  short,  madam,  within 
three  months,'  he  concluded, '  seven 
acres  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
Madderley  estate.  You  may  cut  up 
the  common  into  fields,  and  the  sur- 
veyor may  make  a  new  map  showing 
the  enlarged  boundary.' 

'Tou  have  gone  a  little  beyond 
your  credentials;  but  never  mind,  it 
will  all  come  to  the  same  in  the  end. 
And  BO  good  qight,  dear  sir ;  I  thank 
you  much  in  the  matter  of  the 
arches.' 

As  he  retired  the  four  bridesmaids 
made  their  way  into  the  lady's  sanc- 
tuary. 

'  You  here !'  said  Angelica,  rising. 
'  You  and  I  can  talk  just  as  well  by 
the  fire.' 

'No  indeed!'  said  Lady  Jane. 
'We  are  come  on  business.  It  must 
be  kept  a  secret.  Do  give  us  just 
one  nunute.' 

'We  have  a  petition  to  present,' 
said  Edith  Manners, '  which  if  your 
Highness  will  deign  to  grant,  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray.' 

'  The  truth  is,  we  want  to  have  a 
little  fun  to-morrow,'  said  Eleanor 
M'Dougall,  coazingly.  'There  will 
be  no  fan  on  Christmas  Eve,  nothing 
but  form  and  good-behaviour.' 

'And  what  sort  of  fun  may  it 
please, you  to  have?  My  fdnny  time 
IS  almost  over.' 

'  That's  the  very  reason  for  enjoy- 
ing it  now,'  pleaded  Cordeh'a  Owen, 
the  third  brid^gmaid.  'We  want, 
they  have  told  you,  to  have  some 
fun,  and  for  us  girls  there's  no  fun 
like  cooking.  Do  let  us,  dear  An- 
gelica 1  Don't  you  remember  how 
we  used  to  make  tofi^  in  the  school- 


room, and  bum  our  fingers  and 
smear  our  pinafores?  Don't  you 
remember,  when  we  met  abroad, 
how  we  made  an  EnglisS  pancake, 
and  when  you  tried  to  toss  it  and 
catch  it  in  the  pan  how  it  fell  fiat 
upon  your  head?  Don't  you  re- 
member, another  time,  Edith's  in- 
cantation during  the  grand  experi- 
ment of  the  bacon  omelette  ? — 

'  Double^  double,  toll  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bnni,  and  fiy^pan  babble ! 
Egg  of  sable  Spanish  hen. 
Powder  of  fresh  braised  cayenne. 
Sweet  herbs  cull'd  at  full  o'  moon, 
Sbred  and  mix'd  with  silver  spoon ; 
Pinch  of  salt,  and— dark's  the  hour !— 
Ounce  of  finest  wheaten  floor ; 
Batter  sweet,  and  mlnoe-meat  fine 
Gut  tram  off  the  bladcen'd  chine. 
Mingle,  mingle  as  you  can, 
Ere  transferring  to  the  pan. 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  fVy-pan  bubble !' 

'  Do  then,  pray  do  let  us  have  a 
little  cooking,  for  the  last  time.  How 
delightful  it  would  be,  for  instance, 
to  make  a  few  mince-pies  to-mor- 
row!' 

'I  will  peel  and  chop  the  apples,' 
said  Miss  M'Dougall. 

'  I. will  stone  the  plums,'  said  Lady 
Jane. 

'I  will  mince  the  beef  and  the 
suet,'  said  Edith. 

'I  will  make  the  pie-crust,'  said 
Cordelia  Owen. 

'And  I  too  will  heat  the  oven/ 
said  Lady  Jane. 

'  And  by  what  time  do  you  think 
your  pies  will  be  ready?  Certainly 
not  ^ore  the  end  of  the  week. 
Your  paste  will  be  heavy  before  your 
mincemeat  is  made.  I  must  arrange 
matters  for  you  differently  to  that 
Mincemeat,  you  don't  seem  to  know, 
ought,  to  be  prepared  a  month  be- 
forehand, and  well  stirred  up  every 
day  till  used.  As  a  lesson  in  early 
rising  and  punctuality,  can  you  have 
finished  your  breakfasts  by  a  quarter 
to  nine  to-morrow  morning?' 

'We  can!  we  can!'  cried  the 
chorus  of  bridesmaids. 

'Very  well,  then,  we  shall  see. 
Miss  Curtis  and  myself  will  break- 
fast alone  at  eight  Mr.  Saunders 
will  occupy  me  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then,  young  ladies,  I  am 
at  your  service.  We  will  try  our 
bands  at  a  little  confectionary.' 
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IV. 

'  Bobert/  said  Miss  Morton,  at  her 
morning  meal,  'tell  Mrs.  Davis  to 
have  l£e  oven  in  the  still-room 
heated,  to  make  me  a  good  quantity 
of  piecrust,  to  place  a  large  jar  of 
mincemeat  on  the  dresser,  with 
patty-pans  and  everything  needful 
to  make  pies.  Ask  her  also  to  obh'ge 
me  with  the  loan  of  six  white  aprons 
and  six  white  caps,  and  to  keep  the 
servants  out  of  the  way.  When  all 
is  ready  let  me  know,  and  request 
my  young  friends  to  meet  me  in  the 
still-room.' 

To  hear  was  to  obey  on  Robert's 
part  Mrs.  Davis,  the  housekeeper, 
leBB  docile,   grumbled  —  she   was 


jealous  of  invasion  on  her  territory, 
and  dreaded  the  extortion  of  her  con- 
fectionary secrets — but  she  knew 
her  mistress  too  well  to  refuse, 
even  indirectly;  she  only  obeyed 
with  a  very  bad  grace.  'If  Miss 
Morton,'  she  muttered, '  thinks  that 
I  am  going  to  give  her  lessons  in 
pafitry,  she  will  find  herself  much 
mistaken.' 

Robert,  after  fulfilling  his  mis- 
sion, announced, '  The  young  ladies, 
ma'am,  are  waiting  for  you,  but  Mrs, 
Davis  is  very  cross  to-day.' 

'  Did  you  ever  know  a  good  cook, 
Robert,  who  was  not  very  cross  at 
times  ?  Pay  no  attention  to  her,  and 
she  will  soon  recover  her  good  hu- 
mour.    You  will  remain  with  us 


while  I  amuse  the  girls.  Carry  also 
the  casket  there,  if  you  please.  I 
wish  to  look  over  its  contents  again.' 

The  conclave  was  assembled,  the 
doors  were  closed,  and  they  merrily 
I«oceeded  with  their  task. 

'  In  the  first  place,  my  dears,'  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  'we  cannot 
enjoy  cooking  dressed  as  we  are. 
While  I  put  on  this  snowy  apron 
and  this  neat  white  cap  you  and 
Miss  Curtis  will  do  the  same.  There! 
Are  we  not  as  charming  as  at  a  fiancy 
ball,  and  at  considerably  less  ex- 


pense ?  You,  Jane,  will  butter  the 
patiy-pans,  to  prevent  the  crust 
from  sticking  to  them;  you,  Edith, 
will  cut  out  Qie  paste  into  rounds  as 
fast  as  Mrs.  Davis  rolls  it  out;  you, 
Eleanor,  will  put  the  bottom  crust 
into  the  pans;  and  you,  Cordelia, 
will  undertake  the  responsibiliiy  of 
filling  them  with  mincemeat.  Miss 
Curtis  and  I  will  put  on  the  top 
crust,  make  all  secure,  and  finish  on. 
Robert  will  do  the  baking  part,  and 
put  in  and  take  out  our  batches 
from  the  oven.' 
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The  work  commenced  and  pro- 
gressed joyously,  in  spite  of  the 
nonsekeeper's  snllen  looks.  'How 
kind  of  you,  Davis,  to  help  ns  in  this 
way!'  said  Angelica,  opening  the 
ca&ket  and  displaying  its  sparkling 
contents.  '  Ton  shall  see  the  present 
Lord  Farlington  has  sent  me.  Look 
at  this  beautiful  diamond  necklace ! 
look  at  these  charming  earrings  and 
bracelets  V 

'  Yery  pretiy,  indeed,  ma'am,'  said 
the  matron,  relaxing;  'only  they 
are  of  no  eairthly  use.  They're  like 
heaps  of  money  buried  in  the  earth ; 
they  give  you  no  interest ;  you  can't 
help  a  friend  with  them.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  poor  man  a  coat  or 
to  lend  him  a  sovereign,  you  can't 
take  out  one  of  the  jewels  to  [do  it 
with.  You  mustn't  touch  them; 
they  are  yours,  but  not  your  own. 
You  may  look  at  them  yourself,  and 
let  other  people  look  at  them ;  but 
looking  never  yet  filled  a  hungry 
stomach.' 

'True,  Davis;  but  my  lord  baa 
added  something  more  serviceable 
for  present  use.  Beside  the  jewels 
is  a  purse  fall  of  sovereigns,  to 
gratify  any  little  fancy  I  may  have 
to-day.  Suppose  I  begin  by  giving 
you  and  Robe^  a  Christmas-box 
each?  There!  Put  it  in  your 
pocket  without  more  ado.' 

•  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,'  said 
the  housekeeper,  quite  softened.  '  I 
hope  your  heart  will  always  be  as 
light  as  my  crust  promises  to  be  to- 
day.' 

'  And  get  on,  all  of  you,  as  quick 
as  you  can ;  for  your  day's  work  will 
not  be  finished  when  I  have  put  my 
Lost  top  crust  on  my  last  mince-pie. 
Those  that  are  glazed  and  marked 
with  a  ci*oss  we  will  eat  at  home ; 
the  rest  you  shall  distribute  in  the 
village.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  walk. 
Eobert  will  accompany  you  and 
carry  the  basket;  I  cannot  go  my* 
self,  but  must  remain  within  doors. 
Well  done,  Eobert;  the  last  batch. 
Nicely  browned,  and  not  one  burnt ; 
Mrs.  Davis  herself  could  not  have 
turned  them  out  better.' 


The  little  party  of  pedestrians,  as 
arranged,  left  the  park  by  the  gate 


nearest  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  whose 
surplus  water  set  a  mill  in  motion. 
"While  looking  over  the  mill  bridge 
at  the  white  streun  of  foam  which 
rushed  fh)m  beneath  it,  they  met 
the  miller's  little  son  and  daughter 
coming  out  with  their  maid  for  their 
afternoon  ramble.  Miss  Curtis  ad- 
dressed a  kind  word  to  them ;  but 
the  boy,  instead  of  answering  to  the 
point,  directed  his  attention  to  Ro- 
bert's basket. 

'How  nice  it  smells!'  said  the 
child,  with  a  roguish  look.  '  Better 
than  plum-pudding.  I  should  so 
like  to  know  what  it  is.' 

'Only  mince-pies.  You  know 
what  mince-mes  are?  The  young 
ladies  at  the  Hall  have  been  making 
them ;  and  we  are  now  going  to  give 
them  away  to  people  who  cannot 
make  any  themselves.' 

'  I  should  like  to  taste  one,'  pleaded 
the  boy.    '  Wouldn't  you,  Louisa  T 

'  I^ease,  Miss  Curtis,  I  should  in- 
deed,' lisped  Louisa,  siniling  timidly 
at  the  official  lady. 

'  You  don't  want  them ;  you  will 
have  some  at  hom&  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  minoe-pies  on  Christmas 
Day.' 

'Ah!  but  not  so  nice  as  those. 
Besides,  miss^  to-day  is  not  Christ- 
mas Day.' 

'Well,  I  think  I  may  give  you 
one  very  small  one  each.  Mind, 
however,  you  are  not  to  bite  them, 
but  to  eat  them  with  a  knife  and 
fork.' 

The  children  ran  into  the  house 
triumphant,  each  holding  in  its 
hand  a  warm  mince -pie.  Two 
minutes  afterwards  the  miller's  par- 
lour-window was  suddenly  thrown 
open ;  the  miller's  wife  put  out  her 
head,  beaming  with  smiles ;  the  boy 
waved  his  cap  in  the  air,  giving  what 
he  thought  a  tremendous  huzza, 
while  the  ;.  little  girl  clapped  her 
hands  as  if  she  thought  their  sound 
would  be  audible. 

Miss  Curtis  smiled  in  token  of  in- 
telligence, at  the  same  time  laying 
her  finger  on  her  lips,  to  intimate 
that  a  secret  was  to  be  kept.  The 
miller's  wife  nodded  in  a  way  which 
said,  '  You  may  do  what  you  like, 
but  ifs  quite  impossible;'  and  the 
pie  distributors  went  their  way. 

They  reached  [the  first  triumphal 
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gieh,  which  wa£  awoitmg  Tiinmeirs 
finishing  touch ;  he  and  his  assistants 
being  busy  at  the  second.  Close  by, 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  was  a 
group  of  cottages,  at  each  of  which 
they  left  one  or  more  mince-pies. 
The  cottagers  were  mightily  puzzled 
—not  at  me  attention,  for  they  were 
accustomed  to  similar  acts  of  kind- 
ness, but  at  the  smallness  of  the 
gift  "What  were  one,  two,  or  three 
little  bits  of  plums  and  pastry,  to 
B&iMy  three  or  four  sharp-set  appe- 
tites? 

The  object  of  their  mission  re- 
quired despatch.  The  ladies  were 
nimble-footed  enough ;  but  poor  old 
Bobert,  besides  his  load,  was  never 
intended  to  walk  for  a  wager.  In- 
deed, he  was  au  indoor  footman 
born.  He  had  long  arms,  to  carry  a 
tray ;  a  tolerably  clear  head,  to  re- 
member orders;  a  long  body  to  dis- 
play ample  waistcoats ;  but  he  had 
the  shortest  of  legs.  Consequently, 
to  keep  up  with  four  brisk  brides- 
maids, he  had  to  recur  to  a  sort  of 
amble  which  he  had  not  practised 
since  his  boyhood.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  his  &iling  breath  when  the 
second  arch  rose  in  sight.  There 
they  fotmd  the  band  of  decorators 
bosy  at  their  work  of  interweaying 
eTergieens. 

'How  pretty!'  said  Miss  Curtis  to 
her  young  companions.  'This  is  a 
great  improvement  since  yesterday. 
You  have  done  wonders,  Trimnell, 
But  you  look  pale  and  tired.' 

'  Glad  you  approve,  miss,'  he  re- 

Slied,  with  a  bow ;  'and  hope  Miss 
[orton  will  approve  of  it  ukewise, 
Mr.  Saunders  has  assisted  me  with 
his  advice,  and  he  promises  to  return 
in  twenty  minutes.  I  have  worked 
hard  at  it,  miss.  To  save  time,  I 
bret^feisted  before  diiylight,  and 
have  not  yet  been  home  to  dinner.* 

'Come  with  us,  then,  and  take 
some  refreshment;  we  are  going 
straight  to  Seven  Acres.' 

The  common  was  soon  crossed, 
and  Trimneirs  residence  reached. 
The  heavy-hearted  widow  smiled,  in 
spite  of  her  sorrows,  at  the  cheerful 
looks  of  her  visitors. 

'  Miss  Morton  has  sent  you,'  Miss 
Curtis  announced,  'two  bottles  of 
good  port  wine.  And  here  is  a 
Chiistmaa  pie  for  you,  James  Trim- 


nell, because  you  are  a  good  lad. 
Mind,  you  are  not  to  bite  it,  but  to 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  I  am  glad, 
Susan  Blake,  to  see  you  here,  giving 
the  widow  a  helping  hand.  This 
pie  is  for  you-  and  this  for  you, 
Mrs.  Trinmell.  Yours,  Henry  Trim- 
nell, is  a  little  larger.  Taste  it  at 
once;  it  is  better  than  it  looks.  So 
good-bye  to  you  all;  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  finish  the  arches.' 

'Cut  it  with  a  knife,  indeed!' 
James  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  the 
ladies  were  out  of  sight.  '  I'm  not 
much  used  to  fashionable  ways ;  but 
it  looks  good,  so  I'll  just  take  a  bite 
at  it.' 

'Aha!'  he  cried,  at  the  first 
mouthful.  '  What,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  is  this?  Whoever  made 
the  pie  didn't  stone  the  plums.  If  s 
a  golden  sovereign!  Two,  three, 
four,  five  sovereigns  in  my  pie! 
Hurrah!  hunfahl  for  Miss  Farleigh 
Morton !' 

'And  yours,  Susan?'  anxiously 
asked  Trimnell,  through  whose 
mind  a  glimpse  of  hope  was  darting. 

'  Ten  sovereigns !'  said  Susan,  in 
astonishment  J  '  and  you  blow, 
Henry,  what  is  mine  is  yours.' 

'And  yours,  mother?' 

'  The  same.    Exactly  ten.' 

'  All  of  no  use,'  he  sighed.  '  'Twos 
kindly  meant ;  but  'tis  not  enough.' 

'Look  and  see  what  your  own 
contains.' 

'Put  all  together,  and  ifs  use- 
less. Twice  five-and-twenty  is  not 
enough.' 

Susan  pushed  Trimnell's  pie  to- 
wards him.  He  opened  it  carefully, 
and  found  therein  a  small  circular 
silver  box.  Lifting  the  lid,  he  took 
from  it  a  folded  paper.  As  he  read 
it,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  £E^ce,  and 
he  staggered  as  if  under  a  blow. 

'  Look,  Susan !  Bead  it !  can  it  be 
true?  I'll  go  and  show  it  to  Mr. 
Saunders  at  once.' 

With  a  bounding  step  and  a  beat- 
ing heart,  he  hastened  ,back  across 
the  common.  He  found  the  steward 
quietly  admiring  the  arch,  and  al- 
most regretting  that  so  tasty  a  struc- 
ture should  be  so  ephemersd  and  so 
useless.  At  the  sight  of  the  paper 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders inquired,  '  Y'our  bill  for  this 
job?    Very  well;  there  can  be  no 
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objection  to  thai  [Give  it  me, 
and  you  can  have  the  money  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Oh,  no,  sir.    Not  my  bill !' 

'  What's  this  ?'  he  said,  holding  it 
at  arm's  length,  and  recognizing  the 
handwriting.  'How did  you  come 
by  it?' 

'  Honestly,  sir ;  in  this  silver  box, 
which  Miss  Curtis  left  at  my  house 
just  now.  Read  it  aloud,  sir,  if  you 
please,  that  I  may  be  quite  sure  it  is 
not  a  dream.' 

'  It  is  no  dream,'  said  the  steward, 
after  a  pause — '  make  your  mind 
easy  about  that.    Let  us  see : — 

'"MadderleyPark. 
'"Dec.  32nd,  1 84-. 
'"To  Mr.  John  Elijah  Saunders, 
steward   of    the   Madderley   Park 
Estate: 

'"Dear  Sib, 

'" Be  pleased  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  or  mortgages  on  Trim- 


nell's  Seven  Acres;  and  debit  my 
private  account  with  the  same. 

' "  Tell  him  that  if  at  any  future 
time  he  wants  money  on  his  land,  I 
hope  he  will  give  us  the  preference 
over  the  other  party. 

* "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
' "  Faithfully  yours, 
' "  Angelica  Fableiqh  Mobton." 

'  It  is  quite  correct,'  Mr.  Saunders 
went  on,  folding  the  paper  and  re- 
turning it.  'Eather  an  expensive 
freak,  although  she  can  well  afford 
it  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Trim- 
nell ;  and  I  wish  you  joy  heartily, 
but  you  had  better  not  show  that 
box  about  too  much;  else  every 
yeoman  in  difficulties  will  be  down 
upon  us.  Come  to  me  the  day  after 
Cnristmas,  with  all  your  papers  and 
a  fall  statement  of  your  affairs.  And 
recollect,  Trimnell,  that  at  the  next 
election  there  will  now  be  no  "  Party  " 
in  the  way  to  prevent  your  voting 
for  Miss  Morton's  candidate.' 
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TOM  PBOBUS  AND  HIS  VALENTINES: 

BEING  A  ROMANTIC  EPISODE  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF 
JACK  EASEL,  EsQUioe. 


IF  any  additional  and  thoroughly 
selfish  reason  were  wanting 
among  many  which  have  firom  time 
to  time  been  adduced  to  deter 
young  gentlemen  from  entering  pre- 
maturely into  the  connubial  state,  I 
believe  it  woxdd  be  embodied  in 
the  consideration  of  breakfast.  Ee- 
garding  dinners,  I  should  say  a 
man  gained  rather  than  lost  by 
VOL.  v.— NO.  xxvn. 


matrimony.  A  youthful  .bachelor, 
to  dine  well  at  his  club,  or  en  ville, 
must  dine  expensively;  while  if  he 
relies  on  the  culinary  resources  of  his 
landlady  in  any  ordinary  lodgings, 
he  will  probably  have  to  alternate 
between  pink  beefsteaks  and  car- 
bonized chops.  The  crisply-roasted 
joint,  and  cunning  recluiuffes  into 
which  it  may  be  transformed— the 
n 
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snbtJy  -  prepared  hash  —  the  sar 
voury  curry,  and  all  the  delicious 
metamorphoBes  of  which  roast  beef 
and  boiled  mutton  are  capable,  will 
be  lutknown  to  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  tiiat  pleasant  companionship 
without  which  wine  and  walnute 
are  as  things  of  nought. 

But  breakfast  iB  a  different  mat- 
ter. Experience  has  taught  me 
that,  as  far  as  my  married  friends 
are  concerned,  in  proportion  to  the 
potency  of  domestic  affection  there 
will  always  be  a  diminution  iU  the 
strength  of  tea.  I  am  of  course 
utterly  unable  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon;  but  that  it  is  a  &ct, 
I  call  upon  any  disintepested%ache- 
lor  to  deny.  There  is  something, 
moreover,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gentler  sex  strangely  antagonistic 
to  the  consumption  of  solid  food 
at  9  A.H.  Why  a  gentleman  who, 
while  single,  considered  devilled 
kidneys  or  grilled  drumsticks  indis- 
pensable to  the  mormng  repast 
should,  directly  he  turns  Benedict, 
suffer  such  a  falling  off  in  his  appe- 
tite as  to  induce  him  to  be  perfectly 
content  with  an  egg,  is  also  another 
mystery  which  I  never  could  ex- 
plain. Whether  it  is  that  the  wed- 
ding breakfiast  is  such  an  elaborate 
and  costly  affair  as  to  render  re- 
trenchment in  all  subsequent  break- 
fasts positively  necessary,  or  whether 
the  simplicity  of  ladies'  appetites 
makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  own, 
are  questions  which  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  to  answer;  but  one 
fact  is  patent,  viz.,  that  the  ordinary 
matutinal  meal  is  an  institution  of 
and  belonging  to  bachelorhood,  and 
properly  recognized  in  no  other 
condition  of  social  life.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Browne,  who,  as  the  French  say, 
'ranged  himself  ten  years  back, 
may,  as  he  reads  these  pages,  recal 
with  a  sigh  the  freedom  of  those 
early  feasts  with  which  '  Bell's  life' 
and  smoking  grills  are  so  insepa- 
rably associated— may  quaff  again 
in  imagination  the  tankard  of  paJe 
ale  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
— ^may  rekmdie  at  the  lamp  of  Me- 
mory that  once-loved  cutty  pipe 
from  which  so  many  rings  of  smoke 
ascended  high  into  the  morning  air. 
(Gracious  powers !  what  uxwld  Mrs. 
B.  say  if  he  called  for  a  bottle  of 


Bass  or  attempted  to  light  a  cigar 
now  after  break&st!)     Ah  I  those 

days-^those  hap ^well,  let  us  say 

those  good-for-nothing,  idle  days  are 
goneandpast,  never  to  return;  and 
if  I  recur  to  them  in  the  following 
pages,  it  is  but— dear  Mrs.  Browne 
— to  show  what  a  blessed  change 
you  have  wrought  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  partner  of  your 
choice. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  something 
more,  that  I  was  bidden  to  break- 
fast with  Tom  Probus,  then  of  Ber* 
ners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentlemian, 
and  close  to  the  celebrated  institu- 
tion of  that  name.  Probus  had 
chosen  this  locality  in  consequence 
of  his  being  daily  engaged  in  that 
species  of  pedestriuiism  known  as 
hospital-waJking,  and  which,  in 
point  of  fjBust,  taking  the  lengtii  of 
each  bed  into  consideration,  does 
involve  a  tolerable  amount  of  exer- 
cise. He  had  just  passed  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  with  great  &lat — 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  satisfied  the 
Examiners  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  name  and  situatioii 
of  every  bone,  nerve,  and  muscle  in 
the  human  frame,  concerning  which 
he  chanced  to  be  questioned,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  translated  off- 
hand &e  veiy  page  of  the  Georgics 
which  he  had  mastered  with  a  crib 
the  night  before.  The  only  mistake 
he  made  (in  demonstrating  with  the 
OS  humerus  upside  down)  he  turned 
to  such  excellent  account  by  be- 
coming convulsed  with  laughter  at 
Professor  M'Carver's  venerable  joke 
about  the/unn^  bone,  that  the  blun- 
der (an  egregious  one,  as  I  am  in- 
formed) was  overlooked,  and  he  left 
the  room  in  high  favour  with  the 
great  anatomist 

So,  elated  by  success,  he  had 
asked  his  two  most  intimate  Mends 
Planter  (once  of  Corous),  then  read- 
ing law  in  Brick  Clourt,  Temple, 
and  myself,  to  what  he  called  a 
'blow-out'  at  II  A.H.  the  morning 
after  his  examination.  Probus  in- 
habited the  second  floor  at  Mrs. 
Croker's  lodgings.  The  drawincj- 
room  floor,  consisting  of  three  small 
rooms  en  suite,  was  occupied  by  a 
young  lady  and  her   brother,  the 
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latter  being,  as  Mrs.  Oroker  kindly 
infonned  us,  engaged  in  a  mer- 
cantile 'oose  in  the  City,  and  de- 
parted thither  every  morning  in  a 
Natlas  bus  at  nine  o'clock.  As  for 
the  parlours,  they  were  rented  by 
an  aooommoclating  literary  gentle- 
man, who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  at  the  Museum,  and  thus 
enabled  Mrs.  Groker  to  use  them  for 
ihe  reception  of  her  own  personal 
acquaintance  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  four. 

It  is  a  proverbial  fact  that  in 
London  yon  know  nothing  *of  your 
next-door  neighbour ;  and  I  brieve 
such  is  the  general  ajnthy  and  want 
ol  inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public  that  the  same  rule 
obtains  among  the  inmates  of  metro- 
politan lodging-houses.  Probus  had 
not  sought  to  cultivate  the  parlours. 
The  parlours  had  reposed  no  con- 
fidence in  Probus.  If  they  had 
been  separated  by  the  diameter  of 
this  terrestrial  sphere  instead  of  a 
flight  or  two  of  steirs,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  more  ignorant  of 
each  other's  habits.  When  either 
of  these  gentlemen  was  expected  to 
be  out  late  in  the  evening  (not,  by- 
the-way,  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
with  Probus),  good  Mrs.  Croker 
placed  his  b^room  candlestick  on 
the  rickety  shelf  which  was  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a  hall-table. 
The  parlour's  candlestick  was  a 
brass  one,  with  an  extinguisher. 
That  assigned  to  IMr.  Probus  was  of 
stone  china,  without  an  extinguisher. 
Such  were  the  individualities  which 
characterized  their  mutual  recog- 
nition ;  and  if  the  parlours  had  de- 
parted to  found  a  colony  in  Jericho, 
or  taken  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  Bath,  Mr.  Probus  would  not  have 
been  in  the  least  affected* 

But  the  drawing-rooms  were  dif- 
ferently situated,  not  only  with  re- 
epect  to  floors,  but  in  regard  to 
Tom's  interest.  Miss  Webster,  the 
young  lady  to  whom  I  have  alieady 
alluded,  was  young  and  pretty. 
Tom  had  caught  transient  glmipses 
of  her  through  half-open  doors,  or 
at  the  window,  as  he  walked  up 
Bemers  Street.  Once,  indeed,  they 
had  actually  met  on  the  steirs  as 
she  was  descending  with  her  brother 
on, a  Sunday  morning  to   go  to 


church;  and  Tom  had  privately 
confided  to  me  that  he  was  on  that 
occasion  so  struck  with  her  beauty 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  retrcMEit  to 
the  landing  (full  eight  steps  below) 
to  make  room  for  her.  It  appears 
that  this  act  of  politeness  on  his 
part  was  acknowledged  by  such  a 
gracious  smile  and  such  a  graoefol 
bow  that  they  captivated  Mr.  Probus 
on  the  spot;  and  thenceforth  he 
raved  about  her  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  only  wcmder  is  how  he 
ever  managed  to  pxdl  through  his 
examination. 

However,  pull  through  he  did, 
and  we  met,  as  I  have  said,  the  next 
morning  at  his  lodgings  to  congra- 
tulate him.  When  Planter  and  I 
knocked  at  No.  199,  Bemers  Street, 
the  door  was  opened  by  Susan,  a 
female  domestic  of  some  personal 
attractions,  with  whom  that  gentle- 
man was  in  the  habit  of  joking  in  a 
manner  which,  it  must  be  con&ssed, 
ill  befitted  one  who  had  entered  on 
such  a  learned  and  serious  profes- 
sion as  the  law. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  we 
had  reached  the  first  landing,  and 
Susan,  in  deprecation  of  some  slight 
familiarities  which  I  need  not  par- 
ticularize, was  exclaiming,  9otto  voce^ 
*Git  along  with  yer  nonsense,  do, 
Mr.  Planter!  ha'  done,  now;'  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  drawing-room 
door  caused  that  gentleman  some 
confusion,  and  involved  his  drop- 
ping an  umbrella  witii  deliberate 
purpose,  in  order  t^  pick  it  up 
again,  which  feat  he  accomplished 
with  such  readily-assumed  and 
superhuman  gravity,  that  I  verily 
believe  if  Mr.  PoUi^  himself  had 
been  emerging  from  the  drawing- 
room  at  that  moment  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  Private  Inquiry,  he 
would  have  detected  nothing  unusual 
in  the  young  lawyer's  manner. 

'  Susan/  said  some  one,  in  a  very 
sweet  and  feminine  voice,  behind  the 
door. 

'  Yes,  miss,'  said  Susan,  vrith  just 
the  fiuntest  trace  of  a  blush  on  her 
features,  but  with  an  air  of  the 
intensest  propriety. 

'  I  shall  have  some  letters  for  you 
to  post  in  about  ten  minutes.  I'll 
leave  them  on  the  teble  outeide.' 

'Yeijw^l,  MiscJJ  answered  Susan, 
:    -  \  '\-    - '''  \      H  a 
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hastily  dusting  that  article  with  her 
apron  by  way  of  preparation ;  and  a 
minute  afterwards  she  had  mounted 
to  the  second  floor,  ushered  us  into 
Tom's  front  room,  and  tapped  at  his 
bed-room  door  to  announce  our  ar- 
rival. 

'  Good  morning,  old  boy,'  roared 
Planter  through  Sie  keyhole.  '  How 
d'ye  find  yourself  after  last  m'ght's 
exertions— as  young  ladies  say  to 
their  hostess  the  day  after  a  hop  ?' 

'All  right,  old  fellow,'  shouted 
Mr.  Probus,  in  accents  which  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  the  bottom 
of  a  washmg-baain,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  great  slopping  of  water. 
'  Bight  as  a  trivet!'  continued  Tom 
(this  time  apparently  from  behind 
a  towel).  '  I'll  be  in  directly.  Have 
a  pipe.  There's  some  capil^  bird's- 
eye  on  the  mantelpiece.  Is  that 
Easel  with  you?  Hurray!  We'll 
have  some  Inreakfast  in  ten  minutes. 
I  say,  Susan !  Sooosan !  Confound 
that  gal.'  Here  followed  a  violent 
ringing  of  his  bed-room  bell,  and 
certain  instructions  about  a  raised 
pie  and  other  domestic  matters, 
during  which  Planter  walked  to  the 
window,  whistling  a  popular  air. 

*  Good  gracious,  what  a  lot  of  let- 
ters IJie  postmen  bring  to  this  dis- 
trict!' said  he,  at  length,  watching 
one  of  those  fanctionaries  in  the 
sti'eet  below. 

'  I  dare  say ;  and  everywhere  else 
this  morning,'  said  L  '  Have  you 
forgotten  the  day?' 

'  Day?*  said  Planter.  'Why,  let 
me  see.  Tttesday,  the  nth,  spar- 
ring match  between  the  White- 
chapel  Bruiser  and  Pimlico  Pet; 
Wednesday,  the  1 2th,  old  Grimsby's 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane ;  1 3  th,  yester- 
day, rat-fight  at why,  by  Jove  I 

if 8  the  14th— it's  Valentine's  Bay! 
I  say,  can't  we  turn  it  to  some 
account— get  up  an  excitement  of 
some  sort?  We  really  ought  to' 
do  something,  you  know,  on  the 
strength  of  old  Tom's  success,'  con- 
tinue! Mr.  Planter,  dancing  about 
the  room  in  exubeiunt  spirits.  '  By- 
the-way,  what's  the  name  of  that 
little  party  on  the  drawing-room 
iloor?' 

'  If  you  mean  Miss  Webster ' 

I  began. 

'Ah!  Webster;  that's  the  name. 


Pretty  name,  isn't  it? — pretty  girl, 
too,  for  that  matter,'  mused  Mr. 
Planter,  as  if  concocting  some 
scheme.  '  Didn't  you  tell  me  old 
Probus  was  rather  sweet  in  that 
quarter?' 

'  Hush!'  said  I;  'whatever  I  told 
you  was  in  confidence.  Besides,  he 
has  never  even  spoken  to  her.' 

'  More's  the  pity,'  replied  Planter, 
tossmg  about  Tom's  books  and 
newspapers,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing; 'more*s  the  pity.  I  only 
wish  Td  had  the  chance.  Lots  of 
tin,  too,  hasn't  she?  Hang  it, 
where  is  the ^ 

'  I  believe  they  are  both  pretty 
well  off,'  I  answered,  and  was  just 
about  to  repeat  what  Probus  had 
heard  &om  Mrs.  Groker,  viz.,  that 
Miss  Webster  had  lately  join^  her 
brother  in  town,  in  consequence  of 
some  business  arrangements  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  large  and  un- 
expected legacy,  when  I  heard  Tom 
bawling  for  me  to  come  into  his 
room. 

One  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Probus,  after  the 
interesting  event  of  the  previous 
night,  would  have  heen  eager  to 
communicate  the  details  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  but  no,  not  a  word  about  the 
examination  or  his  good  luck.  His 
thoughts  were  full  of  the  adorable 
Miss  Webster,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  only  opportunity  which 
he  knew  he  could  have  in  private 
with  me  to  ask  my  advice.  What 
was  he  to  do?  He  was  the  most 
miserable  fellow,  he  vowed,  in  exist- 
ence. He  couldn't  call  on  her,  of 
course,  and  the  brother  was  only  at 
home  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  making  their 
acquamtance. 

We  talked  the  matter  over  fijr 
some  few  minutes  together;  and, 
finding  poor  Probus  very  much 
smitten,  I  pronused  him  to  consider 
what  could  be  done  and  let  bim 
know  the  result  of  my  deliberations. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Tom,  '  and  I'll 
follow  your  advice,  old  fellow,  what- 
ever it  is;  but  for  goodness'  sake 
don't  say  a  word  to  Planter.  He's 
so  horribly  indiscreet,  you  see ;  and 
besides,  I  know  he  would  chaJQT  mc 
awfully.' 

At  this  juncture,  and  feeling  that 
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I  had  already  betrayed  poor  Tom's 
confidence  in  this  unfortunate  direc* 
tion^  I  confess  that  I  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
of  course  precluded  the  necessity 
of  a  reply,  and  then  we  went  in  to 
breakfisut. 

'  Halloa!  where's  Planter?'  cried 
Tom. 

'  Where  indeed?'  said  I.  '  I  left 
him  here  just  now.' 

<  Pleasir,  Mr.  Planter  have  just 
gone  out  to  fetch  some  cigars  of  a 
petticlar  sort,  sir,  which  he  says 
you  can  only  buy  at  one  shop  in 
London,  and  thaf  s  round  the  comer 
in  Hoxford  Street,  sir ;  and  he  says 
would  you  mind  beginning  your 
brexfiEus,  sir,  and  he'll  be  back  in  half 
a  minute,'  said  Susan,  who  had  just 
entered  the  room  laden  with  co- 
mestibles. 

'  Extraordinary  fellow  that  Planter 
is,'  said  Tom.  '  Why  couldn't  he 
smoke  my  manillas  ?  He  was  only 
saying  the  other  day  how  good  they 
were.' 

'  Very  odd,'  said  I,  not  without 
some  misgivings  about  Mr.  P.'s  ab- 
sence. 

'  Well,  if  s  no  tlse  waiting  for 
him,'  said  Probus.  '  Will  you  pour 
out  the  coffee  ?  and  let  me  give  you 
some  steak  while  if  s  hoi' 

Capital  steak — capital  coffee — 
capital  eggs— bread— butter— eyery- 
thmg.  We  were  just  going  to  at- 
tack a  pigeon  pie,  wh^  in  rushed 
Planter. 

'  You're  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  you 
are,'  cried  Probus,  '  to  come  to 
breakfiwt  with  a  man  and  then  bowl 
off,  just  as  the  things  are  coming 
up,  to  buy  weeds.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  if  s  my  belief  that—  Well 
there — ^never  mind — pitch  into  that 
pdte,  and  make  up  for  lost  time.' 

Mr.  Planter  murmured  out  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  be  intended 
for  an  apology,  and  then  burst  out 
into  an  incontrollable  fit  of  laughter ; 
but  as  this  was  his  ordinary  means 
of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  we  took 
no  notice  of  it  He  certainly  did 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  indeed 
we  all  succeeded  in  making  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast;  enlivened  by  our 
volatile  friend's  conversation,  which 
for  fertility  of  subject,  rapidity  of 
delivery,  and  powers  of  endurance, 


I  have  seldom  heard  equalled.  It 
is  not  given  to  every  man  to  sustain 
a  rapid  dialogue 'during  breakfast, 
nor  with  ordinary  people  would  it 
at  all  become  a  desirable  accom- 
plishment ;  but  the  more  Mr.  Planter 
ate  the  more  he  talked;  and  the 
more  he  talked  the  greater  seemed 
to  be  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his 
appetite.  He  was  just  tapping  the 
shell  of  his  third  ^g,  after  having 
consumed  all  the  available  chops 
within  his  reach  with  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  coffee,  and  was  jul^t 
entering  on  his  thirteenth  anecdote, 
when  we  heard  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  in  walked  Mrs.  Croker,  Tom's 
kndlady. 

Mrs.  Croker  at  the  best  of  times 
is  not  an  attractive-looking  person ; 
but  at  any  hour  of  the  forenoon, 
before  she  has  (as  Susan  puts  it) 
cleaned  herself — in  her  morning 
deshctbille,  I  say,  of  yellow  gown 
with  black  spoi»,  dingy  cap  and  wig 
awry,  she  is  rciilly  an  unpleasant 
spectacle ;  and  there  was  sometliing 
jwarticularly  disgreeable,  we  thought, 
in  her  manner  that  morning  as  she 
marched  up  to  Probus  and  put  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

'  Halloa!  Whafs  this?'  said  Tom, 
turning  the  letter  over.  '  Did  this 
come  by  post,  Mrs.  Croker?  Here's 
a  stamp  upon  it — but  no — ' 

Mrs.  Croker  shook  her  head  very 
slowly  —  mysteriously  —  I  thought 
even  malevolently,  as  she  replied — 

'  No,  Mr.  Probis,  it  have  not  come 
by  post,  though  it  do  bear  a  queen's 
'eoA,  and  no  doubt  were  intended 
for  the  ix)st.  The  artfulness  of 
some  people  cannot  deceive  me, 
l^Ir.  Probis,  which  their  ponce  might 
as  well  have  been  in  their  pockets  at 
the  present  moment    Mark  me  V 

With  these  mysterious  words  she 
left  the  room. 

'  W^hat  on  earth  does  the  woman 
mean?'  said  Probus,  hastily  breaking 
open  the  seal. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  various 
changes  which  pos^  over  Tom's 
&ce  as  he  read  the  letter.  He  be- 
came pink  and  white  by  turns.  He 
rose  from  tiie  table.  He  walked  to 
the  window.  He  tried  to  whistle, 
but  broke  down  miserably  before  he 
was  half  way  through  the  '  Young 
man  from  the  Country.' 
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''AnyihiDg  the  matter?'  said 
Planter. 

'  N— nothing  particular!'  stam- 
mered Tom—'  bu)i  the  fact  is  that 
—at  least  it  seems—' 

'  Oh  I'  said  Planter—'  I  see— dis- 
agreeable news  from  the  conntry. 
Sony  for  you,  old  fellow.  Won't 
intrude  any  longer— must  be  off  to 
Bedford  Row.  Lots  of  work  in 
hand  just  now— title  deeds— mar- 
riage settlements— deuce  knows 
what— leaye  yon  and  Easel  to  talk 
It'over- ta  ta!'  And  here  seizing 
his  hat  and  lighting  a  cigar,  Mr. 
Planter  took  his  departure. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  said  Tom  when 
we  were  alone,  '  this  is  really  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Just  look  at  that  letter.  I  am  sure 
I  can  rely  on  your  discretion.' 

I  took  the  paper  from  Tom's 
hands  and  read  as  follows  :— 

*  T  o  hlm'who  long  thlB  throbbing  beart 
H  af  won,  to  keep  for  evennore, 
O  speed,  sweet  Eros,  with  thy  dart— 
M  J  unreqaited  love  deplore; 
▲  nd  ask  if  I  most  yet  remain 
S  eduded.  sad,  and  lonely  here. 

P  ray  bid  him  speak,  nor  still  refrain, 
R  emorwless  at  my  silent  tear. 
O  Gonldst  thon  tell  him  what  I  say, 
B  e  sure  that  hand  and  heart  were  mine ; 
U  p^  god  of  loTe  I  and  haste  away, 
8  wifl-winged,  towards  my  Valentine  I 

'  Auif  £8.' 

I  went  through  this  remarkable 
effusion  (which,  as  the  reader  will 
observe,  forms  an  ingenious  acrostic 
on  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Probus) 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  looked 
up  into  that  gentieman's  face,  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  amused.  To 
my  great  surprise,  however,  he  wore 
an  expression  of  intense  gravity. 
•  '  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?' 
at  length  he  said. 

'  What  do  I  think  of  it?'  I  re- 
peated. '  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
surely  don't  for  an  instant  suppose 
that * 

Just  at  this  juncture,  in  came 
Susan  to  take  away  the  breakfast 
things,  and  Tom  made  a  sign  to  me 
to  stop.  There  was  something  very 
singular  about  the  ^rl's  deportment. 
She  first  looked  at  Probus  and  then 
at  me,  and  then  began  tittering  in 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  inde- 


corous and  uigustifiable  manner. 
Tom  noticed  it,  and  perhaps  rather 
nettled  at  the  interruption  which 
her  entiy  caused  in  our  conversation,, 
began — 

'  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  you  this  morning,  Susan  ?' 

'  Oh,  nothink,  sirT'  says  Susan^ 
getting  pinker  and  pinker  with  sup- 
pressed nilarity. 

'  But  I  am  sure  there  is,  and  I 
insist  on  knowing  what*  shouts 
Probus  indignantiy.  '  How  dare 
you ' 

'0  pleasir  don't  be  angry,  sir* 
I  didn't  mean  anythink  disrexpexfol 
Fm  sure,'  cries  poor  Susan ;  '  but  I 
really  couldn't  help  it;  and  ha 
Mr.  Probis!  whoever  would  have 
thought  you'd 'er  gone  and  done 
it!' 

'  Done  WHAT?* 

'  Why,  sent  that  there  valingtine, 
sir.' 

'  /  send  a  valentine !'  roars  onr 
hero.  'What  on  earth  do  you  mean? 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  Valentine's  Day. 
Besides,  what  in  the  name  of  good- 


Susan  shakes  her  head  doubtfully* 

'  Well,  sir,  all  /  can  say  is,  that 
when  I  was  in  Miss  Webster's  room 
this  morning ' 

(At  the  mention  of  this  sacred 
name  Tom  sank  bewildered  into  a 
chair.) 

'  When  I  was  in  Miss  Webster's 
room  this  morning  a  putting  on 
some  coals,  a  double  knock  come  at 
the  street  door  that  sudden  that  it 
giv  me  quite  a  turn,  and  nearly 
made  me  spill  a  whole  scuttle-full 
of  Wallsend  on  the  first-floor  car^t, 
and  I  run  down  stairs  like  anythink 
through  knowing  it  were  Yaling- 
tine*s  Day,  and  expecting  a  littie 
billy  from  the  young  man  which  I 
keep  company  with;  and  sure 
enough,  when  I  got  down  there  was 
something  like  a  half-dozen  for  my 
young  lady.  Well,  I  carried  'em 
upstairs  to  the  droring-room  and 
giv  'em  to  Miss  Webster,  and  she 
opens  them  one  after  another ;  but 
all  at  wunst,  just  as  I  was  sweeping^ 
up  the  hearth,  I  heard  her  give  a 
little  scream-like,  and  I  turns  round 
and  says  to  her,  "  Lor,  Miss  Web- 
ster, I  says,  whathiver  is  the  matter  V* 
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And  she  says  to  me  she  says,  "  Ho 
Sofiing/'  she  says,  "  would  you  have 
ihe  goodness  to  tell  me  if  there's 
any  one  in  this  house  by  the  name 
ofProbus?"  "Ppobis,  Miss,  I  says, 
why  in  coarse  there  is.  Mr.  Probis 
is  onr  second  floor,  and  a  very  nice 
genileman  he  is."  "Indeed I"  she 
says,  quite  satterical-like,  and  the 
words  was  scarce  out  of  her  mouth 


when  she  took  and  tore  up  the  letter 
she'd  been  reading  into  httle  scraps 
and  threw  them  on  the  floor  indig- 
nant, and  asks  me  for  her  portfolio 
which  I  giy  her,  sir,  and  left  the 
room,  and  thafs  how  I  come  to 
know  about  your  Talingtine,  which 
of  course,  sir,  you  must  have  signed 
your  name  or  how  could  she  have 
found  out  who  it  come  from  ?* 


'By  Jove!'  cried  Tom,  starting 
firom  his  seat,  '  there's  same  infernal 
mystery  about  this,  and  I'll  find  it 
out  Leave  the  room,  Susan,  if  you 
please,  and  send  up  Mrs.  Croker.' 

This  request  seemed  hardly  neces- 
sary, for  the  door  had  no  sooner 
closed  than  it  was  reopened  by  that 
lady  herself,  who  stepped  in  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand  and  anything 
but  an  amiable  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 


'  Mrs.  Croker!'  began  Tom,  hys- 
terically. 

'  Mr.  Probis !'  interrupted  Mrs.  C, 
wrathfolly.  '  I've  kep  this  'ouse 
three-and-twenty  year  come  Mich- 
aelmas, and  I  hope  I've  always  ;kep 
it  respectable.  I  didn't  ask  for  no 
rifferences  when  you  took  these 
apartments,  sir,  because  I  looked  on 
you  as  a  puffick  gentleman,  and 
trusted  you'd  always  behave  as 
such.' 
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'  Con— found  it  1'  Tom  gasped. 

'  Bad  language  will  not  intunerate 
HE,  Mr.  Probns,  and  as  for  hoaths 
I  scorn  them.  But  maintain  the 
'onse  quiet  and  respectable  I  will, 
as  long  as  IVe  breath  in  my  body/ 
continued  Mrs.  C,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  at  that  moment 
any  superfluity  of  the  article  in 
question. 

'  I  think  everybody  is  mad/  said 
Tom,  getting  more  and  more  despe- 
rate. '  Mrs.  Croker,  I  feel  convinced 
you're  a  lunatic ;  and,  upon  my 
word,  if  you  don't  explain  yourself, 
m  do  my  best  to  get  you  a  strait- 
waistcoat ' 

nr  '  Don't  westcot  me,  Mr.  Piobis,  if 
you  please/  retorted  the  landlady. 
'  But  just  you  read  that  letter,  and 
answer  me,  sir,  as  a  gentleman,  do 
you  think  clandestine  correspond- 
ence is  a  proper  and  a  decent  thing 
to  be  going  on  between  parties  as 
calls  theirselves  gentlefolks  in  a 
Christian  lodging-ouse  V 

*  Clandestine  correspondence !' 
cries  Tom.  *  Why,  good  hea- 
vens— r 

'  Don't  appeal  to  hevings  in  my 
presence,  sir/interrupts  Mrs.  Croker, 
*  when  you  must  be  well  aweer  that 
I  brought  you  a  letter  from  Miss 
Webster  this  very  morning,  with 
these  silf-same  'ands,  which,  though 
intended  for  the  post,  and  left  on 
the  first-floor  bracket  along  with  the 
rest,  I  see  at  once  was  intended  for 
you,  and  brought  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

'  I  don't  believe *  begins  Tom. 

'  You  don't  believe  is  all  very  well, 
Mr.  Probis/  continues  the  lady; 
'  but  /  do  believe ;  and,  what's 
more,  I  know.  And  here's  another, 
which  I  see  her  give  Susan  with  my 
own  ^es.  But  such  goings  on  shall 
not  be  tolerated  in  my  ouse  if  I 
can  prevent  it;  and  the  sun  does 
not  go  down  this  day  before  I  make 
it  my  business  to  acquaint  Mr.  Web- 
ster.' 

So  saying,  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Tom  aghast  with  the 
letter.  When  she  had  gone,  he 
tore  it  open,  and  read  aloud  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'Sib, — I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  with   your 


name,  and  of  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  contents 
were  more  distinguished  for  their 
folly  or  impertinence.  I  should 
have  referrea  the  matter  at  once  to 
my  brother,  but  he  is  unfortunately 
out  of  town,  and  will  not  return  for 
some  days.  I  therefore  take  the 
earliest  and  the  only  means  in  my 
power  to  demand  an  instant  explar 
nation  of  what  at  present  I  can  only 
look  upon  as  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  on  your  part 
'  Awaiting  the  flavour  of  a  reply, 
'  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Yours  indignantly, 

'Agnes  Webster.' 

If  Tom  had  been  angry  before,  he 
was  perfectly  dumbfounded  now. 
He  paced  the  room  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  agitation  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then,  suddenly  turning  to 
me,  said — 

'  My  dear  Easel,  what  on  earth  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  Am  I 
awake  or  dreaming?  Have  you 
got  such  a  thing  as  a  pin,  or  a  pen- 
knife, or  any  sharp  instrument 
about  you?  Because,  if  so,  you 
would  confer  an  immense  obligation 
by  sticking  me  with  it— just  to 
prove  to  me  that  this  is  reality, 
and  not  the  nightmare.  I  ask  a 
man  to  break&fit,  and  when  we  are 
just  going  to  begin  he  runs  out  for 
weeds  to  smoke,  and  never  smokes 
'em,  but  bowls  off  before  one  can 
say  Jack  Bobinson.  He  is  no 
sooner  gone  than  in  comes  my 
landlady,  looking  as  black  as  thun- 
der, witii  a  letter  from  a  young  lady 
whom  I  had  fondly  imagined— 
Well,  there— never  mind — let  us 
say  from  a  young  lady.  Letter 
turns  out  to  be  a  valentine—"  throb- 
bing heart"— "God  of  Love"— 
deuce  knows  what— heap  of  rub- 
bish—don't believe  a  word  of  it 
Exit  landlady.  Enter  Susan,  grin- 
ning like  a  Cheshire  cat— tells  me 
a  lot  of  lies  about  a  valentine — 
send  her  about  her  business.  Exit 
Susan,  re-enter  landlady,  looking 
blacker  than  ever,  with  another  let- 
ter—talks like  a  lunatic  about  clan- 
destine correspondence— and  when 
I  open  the  letter,  by  Jove !  I  find 
myself  aocmsed  of  impertinence  to 
the  very  girl  who .    Oh,  if  s  too 
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bad,  if  8  infiunoos!    I'll  ran  down 
to  Miss  Webster  at  onoe,  and  explain 

eveiyihing.' 

•       •       ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Tom  did  bo  ;  and  the  result  was  a 
fall  and  honourable  acquittal  of  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  him. 

Nor  was  this  all;  ft>r  the  young 
lady— partly,  perhaps,  from  a  con- 
Yiction  that  she  had  been  too  hasty, 
and  owed  him  some  compensation 
for  his  outraged  feelings— and  partly, 
perhaps,  bemuse  Tom  on  this  occa- 
sion made  himself  so  agreeable — 
(yon  must  know  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good-looking  young  fellow, 
and  stands  about  fiye  feet  eleven  in 
his  Balmora]s)--oar  heroine  of  the 
drawing-room  floor,  I  say,  from  some 
cause  or  another  was  graciously 
pleased  to  express  her  entire  appro- 
bation of  Tom's  conduct,  and  fur- 
thermore intimated  to  him  that  her 
brother  was  desirous  of  making  his 
acquaintance. 

On  Webster's  return  from  the 
country  the  gentlemen  exchauged 
calls;  and  from  thenceforth  Tom 
(who  had  had  up  to  this  time  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  tea)  sipped 
his  souchong  at  least  twice  a  week  on 
the  drawing-room  floor  with  extra- 
ordinary relish. 

It  was  not  very  difficult  to  see 


how  this  sort  of  thing  would. end ; 
and  a  few  days  after  the  anniversary 
of  Si  Valentine  in  the  next  year  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in 
the 'Times :'— 

<0n  the  14th  inst,  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Hanover  Square,  by  the  Rer. 
Andrew  M'Carrer  (uncle  to  the  bridegroom 
and  brother  of  Professor  M'Carver,  F.R.C.S.), 
Thonaas  Pmobus,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.$.,  to 
Agnes,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Major 
Webster,  R.E.,  of  Harkairay  HaU,  Hunting- 
don.' 

Planter  and  I  were  both  a&ked  to 
the  breakfast ;  and  the  former,  after 
the  conclusion  of  that  ceremony, 
and  when  the  nuptial  knot  had  been 
duly  tied,  took  Probus  aside  to  oon« 
gratukto  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  unbosom  himself  of  a  secret 
which  I  .had  long  suspected,  but 
which,  if  the  reader  has  not  hunself 
divined,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  reveal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  mysterious  appearance 
of  the  two  valentines  was  fully  ac- 
counted for,  and  their  real  author 
heartily  £Drgiven.  For  had  he  not 
been  the  means  of  making  two 
people  happy  for  life,  and  securing 
for  Tom  (who,  by-the-way,  is  now 
in  capital  practice)  one  of  ihe  pret- 
tiest and  dearest  little  wives  in  ex- 
istence? 

Jack  Easel. 
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THE  Loyal  Westminster,  remem- 
ber, not  the  '  Jiayal  Westmin- 
ster ;'  not  that  wonderful  theatre  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  water  which, 
niKler  Mr.  Boucicault's  ingenious 
management,  invalids  could  reach 
without  leaving  the  Parks;  which 
presented  such  extraordinary  con- 
Teniences  for  old  ladies,  country 
Tisitors,  and  fathers  of  families; 
which  had  morning  performances 
for  little  boys  and  girls ;  which  was 
devated  from  a  circus  into  a  sensa- 
tion  shop ;  which  was  at  last  shut 
up,  and  sold  nothing  and  nobody 
any  more,  until  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  took  the  shutters 
down.  No ;  not  Astle/s ;  no  yulgar 
arena  full  of  sawdust  and  spangles, 
but  the  fine  old  original,  legitimate^ 
classical  drama,  invented  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  nightly 
produced  before  an  adnuring  Boman 
audience  under  the  distinguished 
of  Sdpio  Africanus  and 
LseUus,  Esquires,  who  were 
mightily  ta^en  with  a  clever  young 
playwright  of  the  day,  one  Publius 
Afor,  a  bom  slave  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Senator  Terentius  Lucanus. 
That  worthy  magistrate,  perceiving 
his  protege  to  be  a  youth  of  promise, 
gave  him  his  fireedom  and  his  own 
name  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  did 
wisely,  for  the  name  has  lived  for 
twenty  centuries,  and  will  live  as 
long  as  mortal  lips  can  speak — as 
long  as  ink  and  paper  can  be  found 
to  print  it 

Well,  our  theatre  has  nothing 
much  to  boast  of  in  its  external 
aspect  It  was  built  by  the  great 
liord  Burl^gton,  it  is  true,  in  an 
era  of  architectural  magnificence, 
but  it  has  undergone  much  alter- 
ation since  that  day,  and  from  the 
side  where  we  approach  it  looks,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  dingy. 
There  is  a  battered  old  door  at  Qie 
entrance,  and  yoxmg  ladles  who  ar- 
rive there  as  visitors  to  the  play 
look  round  th«[n  with  a  curious  air, 
and  wonder  what  manner  of  place 
this  may  be  which  looks  so  much 
like  a  hospital,  a  guard-room,  a 
union-house — aoiythmg  but  that 
college  of  St.  Peter's  about  which 


they  have  heard  their  brothers  talk 
so  much.  Yet  St.  Peter's  GoUege 
it  is ;  and  here  it  stands,  under  t£e 
shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey,  dose 
to  that  venerable  school  where 
statesmen,  poete,  soldiers  —  hun- 
dreds who  have  won  a  name  in  the 
world's  history — began  their  race  in 
life.  Prom  this  same  threshold 
young  Warren  Hastings  stepped 
out  on  his  brilliant  career ;  so  bril- 
liant, indeed,  that  the  few  dark 
clouds  which  gathered  round  his 
fome  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of 
ite  sunshine.  There  was  a  puny, 
spirit-broken  schoolfellow  of  his, 
who,  after  shaking  hands  with  his 
boy-firien4  and  wishing  him  God- 
speed, I  dare  say  turned  away  to 
muse  alone  in  some  dark  comer  of 
the  Cloisters.  It  was  William  CSow- 
per,  whose  dehcate  frame  and  sen- 
sitive disposition  ill  fitted  him  for 
the  trials  of  a  public  school  Years 
afterwards,  when  half  Europe  cried 
shame  upon  the  Governor-General 
of  Bengal,  this  pure,  good,  gentle 
boy  had  grown  to  manhood  and  be- 
come a  poet — a  poet  whose  rhymes 
breathed  nothing  but  of  innocence 
and  virtue,  and  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  his  old  comrade  Warren 
Hastings  was  anything  but  virtuous 
and  innocent* 

Among  his  other  schoolfellows 
were  Churchill  (who  made  a  clan- 
destine marriage  while  still  under 
the  discipline  of  the  rod),  Colman^ 
Lloyd,  and  Cumberland.  A  century 
before  their  day,  Master  John  Dry- 
den  was  cutting  his  name  on  the 
school  benches,  with  no  doubt  a 
well-tiiumbed  Virgil  at  his  side. 
Had  he  heard,  I  wonder,  of  the 
bricklayer's  'prentice  who  thirty 
years  before  turned  up  his  nose  at 
his  stepfather's  honest  calling,  and 
ran  off  to  fight  with  the  army  in 
Holland  ?  You  may  see  that  grace- 
less truant's  name  in  the  Abbey 
over  the  way.  He  was  brought  up 
at  Westminster  under  the  feunous 
Dr.  Busby,  and,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently winced  under  that  stem 
old  pedagogue's  birch.     '0  bars 

*  See  Macaulay's  Essays. 
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Ben  Jonbon!'  Wouldn't  I  have 
been  fogged  a  dozen  tunes  to  win 
such  an  epitaph  as  that ! 

I  might  remind  yon  of  later 
heroes ;  of  a  great  soldier,  the  gal- 
lant Lord  Rfl^lan,  who  died  before 
Sebastopol;  of  a  great  statesman. 
Lord  Rnssell,  who  came  to  beg  a 
holiday  for  lis  some  fifteen  years 
ago ;  of  a  great  theologian  and  di- 
vine, the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  audience  to-night,  and 
well  remembers  the  stage  he  trod  in 
1811.  These  are  among  the  men 
whom  Westminster  has  educated. 
*  In  patriam  populumque,*  That 
was  the  school  motto.  They  have 
made  it  their  own. 

But  come,  let  us  ascend  this  grim 
stone  staircase,  which  winds  up  into 
the  great  dormitory  above.  A  crowd 
is  pressing  up  the  steps,  and  we  are 
checked  by  a  temporary  wooden  rail 
thrownacross  the  landing.  A  blush- 
ing little  gentleman  in  cap  and 
^wn  and  white  kid  gloves  stands 
just  inside  the  barrier,  and  asks  me 
for  my  ticket.  I  utter  the  magic 
words, '  Old  Westminster,'*  and  the 
little  gentleman  smiles  and  raises 
the  rail  with  his  own  little  kid- 
gloved  hand,  and  in  I  pass  without 
further  credential. 

How  well  I  remember  the  room, 
with  its  great,  gaunt  walls  s^ored 
and  painted  over  with  a  thousand 
names.  A  thousand,  did  I  say? 
Why  the  dormitory  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  long  from  end  to 
and,  and  tiiey  are  countless.  We 
walk  down  a  long  avenue  of  forty 
beds  ranged  along  on  either  side,  and 
(since  my  time)  partitioned  off  in 
little  wooden  closets.  This  late  ad- 
dition was  no  doubt  made  for  very 
sound  and  excellent  reasons,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  an  old  Westminster  it 
does  somehow  suggest  the  likeness  of 
a  public  swimming-bath.  Well,  we 
pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
underneath  a  huge  scaffolding,  where 
we  are  arrested  by  another  barrier, 
and  have  again   recourse  to  our 

*  Men  educated  here  are  called  '  Old 
Westmiusters/  If  jou  tried  to  form  an 
adjective  from  the  name — equivalent  to 
those  of  *  Etonian,'  or  *  Wykhamist,'  you 
would  hare  to  employ  an  onoonscionable 
number  of  syllables. 


watchword.  After  a  little  scrambling 
and  pushing,  we  get  in  front  of  the 
proscenium,  and  look  about  us. 
venae  masses  of  black  coats  rise  in 
tiers  one  behind  the  other,  terminat- 
ing in  a  nine-inch  plank  some  dozen 
feet  below  the  ceilmg,  and  aU  along 
this  narrow  foot-booid,  packed  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel,  three- 
score of  littie  gentlemen,  whose  ages 
vary  from  ten  to  fourteen,  take  up 
their' position  and  smile  benignantiy 
upon  us.  These  are  'tiie  gods;' 
that  nine-inch  plank  is  Olympus. 
And  who  is  that  superior  but  youth- 
ful deity  of  seventeen,  in  a  coUege 
cap  and  white  choker,  who  wields 
a  cane  with  such  an  air  of  authority* 
as  he  casts  a  watchful  glance  up 
and  down  the  celestial  ranks?  That 
is  the '  god-keeper,'  Satumian  Jove 
himself,  regnator  Olympi  I  Have  we 
not  all  heard  of  his  awful  nod  ?  I 
tell  you  the  'gods'  themselves 
tremble  before  him  and  his  pliant 
sceptre.  When  that  dread  weapon 
is  upraised  during  the  performance, 
their  divine  majesties  must  applaud, 
ay,  and  continue  their  approbation 
until  the  Thunderer  bids  them  cease. 
Black  coats  at  the  foot  of  Olympus 
— those  are  the  visitors ;  black  coats 
in  the  body  of  the  hall—those  aie 
the  '  old  Westminsters ;'  black  coats 
on  seats  to  the  right  of  the  sta^ — 
those  are  the  old  Westminsters  of 
a  younger  sort ;  black  coats  to  the 
left  of  Qie  stage — ^those  are  the  old 
Westminsters  of  an  o^c/er  sort.  Black 
ooats,  in  short,  everywhere.  What ! 
no  crimson  opera-cloaks,  no  rustling 
silks,  no  gorgeous  head-dresses,  nor 
golden  wavy  hair  to  enliven  the 
scene?  Yes,  a  few,  a  very  few, 
ladies;  about  twenty-five  in  all,  I 
think,  sitting  together,  according  to 
a  venerable  tradition,  on  the  right 
of  the  stage.  Well,  perhaps  it  is 
best  to  limit  the  number.  It  is 
just  sufficient  to  include  tiiose  who 
may  be  near  relations  of  the  dra- 
matic 'company;'  and  I  question 
whether  any  other  flair  visitors  would 
care  to  sit  three  hours  on  not  the 
most  comfortable  bench  to  listen  to 
a  Latin  play. 

Where  is  the  orchestra?  Ah^ 
where  mdeed  ?  Not  to  every  one  is 
given  to  understand  the  mysteries 
of  ihis  theatre.    A  few  stray  notes. 
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as  of  the  timing  of  instruments,  may 
reach  the  ear  now  and  then,  but 
where  ore  the  musicians?  If  you 
could  but  peep  behind  that  curtain 
I  think  I  should  be  able  to  show 
yon  a  detachment  of  one  of  our  best 
military  bands  perched  up  aloft, 
above  the  wings,  on  the  tiniest  of 
galleries.  I  wonder  what  those  gal- 
lant sons  of  Mars  think  of  the  per- 
formance ;  whether,  by  constant  at- 
tendance year  by  year,  they  come  to 
baye  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
plot — whether  the  oldest  hand 
among  them  has  yet  awakened  to  the 
humour  of  Terentian  puns !  I  fear 
their  only  source  of  inspiration  is 
deriTed  from  the  scenery,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  always  laid  in  Athens. 
Ko  wonder  the  Latin  comedy  is 
Greek  to  them! 

Suddenly  the  gods  break  out  into 
a  round  of  deafening  applause ;  and 
bark!  what  is  this  old  familiftr 
strain  which,  bursting  fortii  from 
behind  the  curtain,  makes  everyone 
spring  to  his  feet?  'See  the  Ck)n- 
quering  Hero  comes  1'  Wliat  con- 
quering hero  ?— The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge?—Lord  Cardigan?  — Tom 
King?  No,  neither  of  those  war- 
riors. It  is  the  Head  Master  of 
Westminster,  who  has  just  entered 
the  dormitory,  and  who  from  time 
immemorial  has  thus  been  greeted 
by  his  affectionate  alumni. 

Ingreditur.  victorqne  viroe  supereminet  omnes.' 

And,  let  me  observe,  to  conquer 
old  prejudices,  to  establish  good 
discipline  in  such  a  youthful  army, 
to  drill  raw  recruits  into  steadiness 
and  obedience,  to  beware  of  enemies 
from  without,  to  check  insubordina- 
tion within,  and  render  himself  a 
popular  officer  at  the  same  time, 
does  require  good  generalship,  and 
deaerve  a  mural  crown. 

TVell,  the  Head  Master  enters  and 
takes  his  seat,  surroimded  by  the 
under  masters  and  his  iriends  and 
guests,  and  a  minute  or  two  after- 
wards the  tinkling  of  a  bell  is 
beard,  the  curtain  is  raised,  and  a 
young  man  dressed  in  full  academi- 
cals, with  knee  breeches  and  black 
silk  stockings,  steps  upon  the  stage. 
It  is  the  captain  (or  head  Queen's 
schblar)  of  the  school.  He  bows  to- 
wards me  centre  of  the  auditorium. 


then  he  takes  a  few  steps  to  the 
right  and  bows  again,  then  he  goes 
to  the  left  and  repeats  that  cere- 
mony. Don't  laugh.  It  is  quite 
€71  reyle.  Most  customs  are  tradi- 
tional at  a  public  school,  and  this  \& 
one  of  them.  All  this  time  the 
little  claqueurs  above  have  been  hard 
at  work  until  one  would  think  their 
hands  must  be  quite  sore.  At  last 
a  signal  is  given,  and  silence  is 
established.  In  ccelo  quies;  the  gods 
are  hushed,  and  the  captain  begins 
his  Prologue. 

Well,  I  won't  translate  it.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  its  details  have 
akeady  read  it  in  the  '  Times.'  As 
years  roll  on  the  circle  of  'old 
Westminsters' must  diminish.  Some 
honoured  names,  some  old  familiar 
£EU3es,  are  missed  from  the  annual 
gathering.  We  know  that  it  is  the 
late  Lord  Lansdowne  who  is  de- 
scribed as  '  Senatus  lumen  et  decus 
ScholsB,'  and  we  look  at  those  ex- 
quisitely painted  scenes  with  the 
greater  interest  because  their  de- 
sign was  among  the  last  works  of 
Professor  Cockerel!. 

At  last  the  curtain  is  raised  again ; 
this  time  upon  the  play  itself,  the 
fine  old  classical  comedy  of  the 
'AdelphL'  How  shall  I  describe 
the  plot,  recount  the  various  inci- 
dents of  the  piece,  and  help  you  to 
imagine  the  humorous  'situations' 
which  constitute  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  Terentian  Drama?  Two 
thousand  years  have  parsed  away 
since  Afer  wrote.  Two  thousand 
years  I  What  are  your  associations 
with  that  remote  and  eminently 
classical  age?  Are  they  derived 
from  Dr.  Lempriere,  or  Smith's 
'  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  ?'  Psha  1 
the  great  comedy  of  life  was  then 
what  it  is  now— full  of  intrigue,  of 
plot  and  passion,  of  love  and  hate, 
and  injured  innocence  and  roguery. 
Old  heads  wagged  in  counsel,  and 
young  hearts  throbbed  with  ardour 
over  the  pallium  and  beneath  the 
tunic  just  as  ours  do  to-day  in  mo- 
dem dress.  Davus  and  Geta  played 
their  tricks  with  somewhat  more 
impudence  than  London  servants, 
but  Pamphilus  and  Antipho  sighing 
over  their  mistresses,  Captain  Thraso 
joking  with  Mibs  Thais,  poor  Nau- 
sistrata  bewailing  her  wrongs— are 
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not  these  parts  acted  oyer  and  over 
again  in  onr  own  times?  Who 
langhs  louder  at  Gnatho's  comfort- 
able doctrine  than  yonng  Toftleigh 
Hunter,  as,  fresh  from  Oxford,  that 
joung  gentleman  looks  on  at  the 
Eunuchus?  and  yet,  dear  Tuftleigh, 
the  Terentian  parasite  has  his  imi- 
tators. Gnathonics  crop  up,  even 
at  the  tmiversity.  Change  but  the 
scene  and  the  time,  and  who  shall 
say  where  we  may  not  apply  the 
moral  ?  '  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fa- 
bi:da  narratur.'  (I  think  I  see  Mr. 
Hunter's  expression  of  disgust  as 
he  reads  tiiis  hacknied  quotation.) 
But  let  the  boys  begin  the  play. 

The  plot  of  the  '  Adelphi,'  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  of  a  different  order 
to  Adelphi  plots  commonly  so 
known.  There  is  nothing  melodra- 
matic about  it,  nothing  provocative 
of  that  humour  in  which  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Paul  Bedford  were 
wont  to  indulge.  It  is  rather  of  the 
old-fi2shioned  school  of  English 
comedy;  and  if  somewhat  dubious 
in  its  moral  tendency,  judged  by 
our  own  standard,  was  positively 
good  teaching  for  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written. 

Demea  and  Micio  are  two  old 
Grecian  brothers  of  different  pur- 
suits, philosophy,  and  temperament 
Demea  is  a  country  gentleman  and 
widower,  with  old-&shioned  notions 
of  discipline,  and  a  somewhat  cho- 
leric disposition)  who  has  two  sons, 
^schinus  and  Ctesipho.  Micio,  on 
the  contrary,  who  lives  at  Athens,  is 
an  easy-going  bachelor,  indulgent  to 
youth,  but  with  enough  worldly 
wisdom  to  win  the  respect  of  -Sis- 
chinus,  his  nephew  (a  sad  scapegrace 
of  the  Charles  Surface  type)  whom 
he  has  adopted.  The  escapades  of 
this  young  gentleman  are  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  his  fiather,  who  is  con- 
tinually taking  Micio  to  task  for 
over  lenience  to  his  son.  He  con- 
trasts that  young  reprobate  with 
the  sober,  thrifty,  and  prudent  Cte- 
sipho, whom  he  looks  upon  as  a 
model  young  former,  and  whom  he 
has  brought  up  on  his  own  plan. 

Micio — who  reasons  like  Colonel 
Pendennis  in  a  toga — defends  him- 
self by  saying  that  young  men  will 
be  youn^  men,  preach  as  you  will, 
and  lemmds  his  brother  that  he 


might  have  been  no  better  himself 
forty  years  ago  if  his  purse  had  not 
been  too  slender  then  for  a  &8t  life. 
He  argues,  moreover,  that  by  avoid- 
ing severity  he  has  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  nephew,  which,  by 
the  way,  as  it  presently  appears, 
is  more  than  Demea  can  say  of  his 
other  son. 

Indeed,  if  iEschinus  may  be  com- 
pared to  Charles  Surfax^,  the  re- 
semblance between  Ctesipho  and 
Mr.  Joseph  SurfisMe  is  not  less 
striking.  While  appearing  in  his 
father's  eyes  a  miracle  of  propriety, 
he  has  secretly  meditated  an  in- 
trigue with  a  music-girl  whom  he 
persuades  his  brother  to  carry  ofiT 
for  him.  This  flagrant  act  becomes 
the  town  talk  of  Athens,  and  poor 
^schinus  has  not  only  to  bear  aU 
the  blame  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
but  incur  the  high  displeasure  of 
Miss  Pamphila,  a  young  lady  whom 
—whom  he  ought  to  have  married 
long  ago.  While  all  this  is  going 
on  there  is  a  good  deal  of  comic 
business  introduced  by  one  Syrus, 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  family,  who 
has  but  one  weakness,  which  being 
one  of  a  bacchanalian  character,  only 
serves  to  sustain  his  character  as  a 
wit,  and  certainly  makes  him  no 
less  a  &vourite  in  the  eyes  of  his 
audience.  In  fact,  Syrus  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  piece. 
He  cudgels  Sannio,  a  gentleman  of 
doubtful  character,  who  tries  to  in- 
terfere with  his  plans.  He  helps 
the  young  men  through  their  diffi- 
culties with  the  utmost  good  nature, 
and  not  more  lies  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  plot.  He 
sends  old  Demea  half  over  the  town 
on  a  fooFs  errand  in  search  of  his 
brother,  and  makes  himself  gene- 
rally amusing.  However,  in  the 
fourth  act  he  is  overtaken  in  his 
cups,  and  the  rustic  father,  who 
comes  back  furious,  pounces  upon 
Master  Ctesipho  unawares.  Then 
of  course  ensues  a  tremendous  de^ 
noucmcnt.  The  young  farmer  ap- 
pears in  his  true  light,  and  Demea, 
enraged  at  finding  his  favourite  son 
has  deceived  him,  forgets  that  this  is 
due  to  his  own  severity,  and  lays 
the  whole  blame  on  Micio,  who,de- 
fends  himself  and  the  boys  with 
that  memorable   argument   which 
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Golmaa  has  so  admirably  translated, 
and  which  oonclndes  .  with  these 
words: — 

*  Tbere  are  la  nature  sondiy  iiiai1cB,good  Demet, 
Bj  which  yoa  may  ooi\Jectiire  easily 
That  when  two  persons  do  the  aelf-same  thing. 
It  ofteatimea  falls  ont,  that  in  the  one 
'lis  oimlnal.  In  t'other  'tis  not  so : 
Not  (hat  the  thing  Itself  Is  different. 
But  he  who  does  it.    In  these  youths  I  see 
'llie  marks  of  vlrtoe ;  and  I  tmat  they  '11  prove 
Sncfaaa  we  wish  them.   They  have  sense  I  know; 
Attention ;  in  its  season,  liheral  shame ; 
And  fondness  for  each  other ;  aU  sure  signs 
Of  an  Ingennons  mind  and  noble  nature ; 
And  though  tboy  stray,  you  may  at  any  time 
Bedahn  (hem.~Bnt  perhaps  you  fear  they  '11 

prove 
Too  Inattentive  to  their  Interest. 
0  my  dear  Demea,  In  all  matters  else 
Increase  of  yean  increases  wisdom  in  us ; 
This  only  vice  age  brings  along  with  it — 
W€*re  aU  more  ^eorUUy-mindei  tkoM  (hen^t 

Which  passion  age,  that  kills  all  passions  else, 
Will  ripen  in  your  sons  too.' 

The  play  concludes  with  the  re- 
conciliation of  Demea  to  his  sons 
after  a  long  soliloquy,  in  which  he 
prores  himself  so  much  a  oonyert 
to  his  brother's  teaching  that  we 
b^gin  to  fear  he  may,  like  most 
conyerts,  let  his  new  doctrine  lead 
him  into  excess,  ^schinus  proves 
himself  a  constant  lover  to  Pam- 
pbila,  and  is  rewarded  by  that  lady's 
hand  in  marriage.  Syrus  not  only 
obtains  his  own  freedom,  but  that  of 
his  wife,  and  sets  up  as  a  private 
gfflitleman.  Gtesipho  takes  his  sweet- 
heart home  to  the  paternal  roof, 
where  let  us  hope  in  due  time  she 
becomes  Mrs.  C.  But  the  cream  of 
the  joke  is  that. old  Micio,  at  the 
earnest  entrediy  of  all  his  M^ids,  is 
induced  to  turn  Benedict,  and  whom 
should  he  many  but  his  nephew's 
mother-in-law,  Sostrata,  a  widowed 
lady  who,  though  no  longer  a  beaul^, 
possesses  attractions  of  a  more  last- 
mgkind. 

Thus,  on  the  good  old  comedy 
plan— so  good,  we  see,  that  it  has 
lasted  two  thousand  years— every- 
body is  married  and  lives  happy  ever 
afUtfwards. 

The  play  is  succeeded  by  an  Epi- 
logue, written  for  the  occasion  oy 
an '  old  Westminster,'  which  always 
takes  the  form  of  a  lAtin  burlesque, 
and  is  usually  a  fiM»tious  adaptation 


of  the  characters  of  the  piece  to 
some  popular  topic  of  the  day.  On 
this  occasion  the  late  jealousy  be- 
tween the  civic  fimctionaries  and 
metropolitan  police  afforded  subject 
for  as  much  fun  as  can  be  expressed 
in  elegiacs;  and  Demea,  as  Lord 
Mayor,  delivered  a  tremendous  pun 
on  the  name  of  the  Home  Secretary* 
in  a  new  reading  of  an  old  quota- 
tion. 

And  now  arises  a  cry  of  *CSapI 
cap!'  from  the  body  of  the  audi- 
torum.  A  bran  new  college '  trencher' 
passes  round  from  hand  to  hand 
among  the  '  old  Westminsters,'  and 
the  chinking  of  gold  on  all  sides 
shows  at  once  their  appreciation  of 
the  performance  and  a  well-cherished 
memory  of  bygone  days.t 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  be- 
tween the  acts,  in  accordance  with 
a  time-honoured  custom,  the  ladies 
have  been  supplied  with  a  slight 
refection  in  the  shape  of  ices  and 
negus,  by  one  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
selected  for  that  graceful  office,  and 
that  when  the  curtain  has  finally 
fellen,  there  is  a  rush  of  '  old  West- 
minsters'  behind  the  scenes,  where 
sack-whey,  a  traditional,  delightful, 
and  highly  unwholesome  beverage, 
is  ladled  out  for  their  consumption. 
After  the  play,  and  when  the  corps 
dramatique  have  exchanged  their 
buskins  and  togas  for  caps  and 
gowns,  a  gorgeous  supper  takes 
place  in  college,  to  which  the  boys' 
fiiends  are  bidden.  Shall  I  recall 
the  glories  of  that  youthful  feast, 
where  '  good  digestion  waits  on  ap- 
petite,' where,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  Christmas  holidays  before  them, 
the  horrors  of  Euripides,  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
are  forgotten,  and  cares  drowned 
deeply  in  the  loving  cup  ?  The  joke 
and  song  go  round,  the  bottle  circu- 
lates as  freely.  Fill  up,  gentlemen, 
I  pray  you,  bumpers  all,  and  let  us 
drmk  success  to  the  venerable  school. 
We  know  the  old  toast.  '  Floreat !' 
Westminster  for  ever! 

C.  L.  E. 

♦  *  Timeo  Graium  vel  dona  ferentem.' 
t  This  voluntary  subscription  goes  to 
defray  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  ei-ection 
of  the  theatre.    If  there  is  a  balance,  it  is 
divided  among  the  actors. 
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AH,  Amy,  darling !  those  exquisite  blushes 
Masking  the  &oe  in  fmch  fairy-like  guise. 
As  the  pink  cheek  bo  rapidly  rosily  flushes. 

And  the  light  gleams  in  tnose  radiant  eyes, 
Tell  me  more  suraly  than  words  could  courey 
This  is  the  morning  of  Yoleniine's  Day  1 

Clasping  so  lightly  with  daintiest  fingers 

Lace-oroidered  pages  with  letters  of  gold. 
Where  the  dim  yiolet  scent  fragrantly  lingers, 

Reading  words  ever  young  vet  ever  old ; 
Thns  'tis  1  see  you  in  fancy,  though  miles 
Numberless  lie  between  me  and  your  smiles. 

Far,  far  away,  I  can  see  yon  so  plainly. 
Where  by  the  window  you  musingly  stand ; 

Far,  &r  away,  I  can  long — ah,  how  vainly ! — 
Once  more  to  touch  that  soft  tiny  white  hand, 

Which  holds  the  bright  missive  whose  verses  but  say 

The  words  which  are  greeting  for  Valentine's  Day. 

The  custom,  it  may  be,  is  foolish  though  olden  ; 

Yet  I  think  in  the  sternest  and  bitterest  life 
There  are  memories  written  in  letters  of  golden. 

Of  the  time  when  there  came  never  whisper  of  strife, 
When  no  wealth  was  so  valued,  or  riches  so  rare. 
As  a  fieuled  dead  flower,  or  a  tress  of  soft  hair. 

I  am  £ftr  from  you ;  and  yet  I  am  nearer — 

May  I  not  say  so? — than  ever  before ; 
Never  yet,  oh,  my  darling !  I  held  you  the  dearer 

Than  now,  as  I  call  up  the  fancies  of  yore, 
As  I  picture  you  reading,  though  far,  far  away, 
The  verses  that  typify  Valentine's  Diy. 

I  picture  you';thus — ^and  the  idolised  vision 
Will  live  in  my  heart  as  its  worthiest  prize — 

For  the  sun  of  my  life— ah,  smile  not  in  derision  ! — 
Is  the  gleam  that  shines  out  from  those  sweet  huzei  eyc»- 

Those  dark  brilliant  mirrors  of  love  and  of  truth — 

Those  fountains  whence  springs  the  elixir  of  youth. 

I  P|cture  you,  darling — the  golden-brown  tresses,     . 

Whose  silky  broad  braids  have  entangled  my  heart, 
The  glorious  eyes  whose  mere  looks  are  caresses. 

The  red  lips  whose  music  can  n^ver  depart — 
All  call  up  remembrances,  cheering  my  wuy 
With  records  the  sweetest  of  Valentine's  Day. 

Sweetest  and  tendercst  I  words  may  be  spoken 
Wliich  cast  a  veil  over  the  years  yc^  unseen — 

Hopes  may  be  shattered  and  hearts  may  be  broken-- 
But  read  you  your  verses  in  silence,  my  Queen ! 

Paint  life  in  smiles,  love— too  soon  there  appeai-s 

The  rain-cloud,  whose  waters  are  bitterest  tears. 

Awa^  with  such  prophecies,  darling ,-  the  river 
Of  your  life  flows  on  over  golden-hued  sands. 

Ah !  I  pray  Fate  may  never  make  those  sweet  lips  quiver, 
Nor  bid  those  eyes  dim  to  its  gloomy  commands  ; 

May  happiness  find  you— for  ever  to  stay — 

Ab  if  Tune  were  only  one  Valuuilue's  Pay  I 


W.  R. 
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THE  FmST  DAT  OP  THE  SEASON,  AND  ITS  EESULTS. 

*  When  at  tha  close  of  tho  departing  year 
1b  beard  that  Joyful  sound,  the  huntsman's  cheer, 
And  wily  Reynard  wlUi  the  morning  air 
Scents  finom  afar  the  foe,  and  leaves  his  lair.' 


1  QUITE  agree  with  the  distm- 
gnished  foreign  nobleman  who 
declared,  that  'Nothing  was  too 
good  to  go  foxing  in/  and  with  the 
immortal  Jorrocks  of  Handley  Cross 
notoriety,  I  exclaim,  'Unting,  my 
beloTed  readers,  is  the  image  of  war 
with  only  ten  per  cent,  of  its  dan- 
gers.' 

Ever  since  I  was  an  nnbreeched 
nrchin,  and  my  only  steed  a  rough 
Shetland  pony,  across  whose  b^ 
back  my  in&ntine  legs  could  scarcely 
stride^  I  haye  looked  forward  to  a 
day's  himting  with  the  keenest 
relish.  The  preliminary  sport  of 
cnb-hnnting,  with  its  early-dawn 
meets,  bad  scent,  consequent  upon 
fallen  leaves  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter,    riotous    young    hounds, 

VOL.  v.— HO.  xzvn. 


which  can  scarcely  be  brought  to 
hunt  upon  any  terms ;  timid,  nervous 
young  foxes,  who  hardly  dare  poke 
their  sharp  noses  out  of  covert,  only 
serves  to  give  a  greater  zest  as  it 
were  to  the  opening  day.  One  or 
two  woodland  runs,  just  sufficient 
to  breath  the  well-trained  hunter, 
or  take  the  exuberant  spirits  (the 
accompaniments  of  hign  fieeding 
and  no  work)  from  the  young  one, 
after  a  stripling  Beynaid,  who  as 
yet  has  no  line  of  country  of  his 
own,  and  hardly  dares  to  venture 
far  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
ending  with  a  killing  just  to  blood  the 
young  hotmds,  only  makes  the  long- 
ing for  the  first  day  of  the  season 
more  intense. 
Not  one  of  her  Mi^sty's  subjects 
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throughout  her  vast  dominions — 
80  Yafit  indeed  are  they  that,  as  thp 
Bong  tells  US,  *  The  snn  never  sets 
on  their  mighi'  Not  one,  I  say, 
of  her  Majesty's  lieges,  looked  for- 
ward more  anxionsly  than  I  did  to 
the  first  day  of  the  hunting  season 
of  1 8 — ,  for  why  should  I  be  too 
explicit  about  dates,  or  let  all  the 
world  know  that  I  am  so  ancient 
as  to  remember  anything  so  long 
buried  in  the  past?  I  had  just  re- 
turned to  old  England  with  a  year's 
leave  from  my  regiment,  then  in 
India.  I  was  possessed  of  capital 
health  and  spirits,  was  only  just 
six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  nad 
five  hundred  pounds  at  my  buiJcer's, 
and  two  as  good  nags  in  my  stable 
as  ever  a  man  laid  his  leg  across. 
*  Hunting  for  ever!'  I  cried,  as  I 
strolled  into  *  Seamemup  and  Baste- 
emwell's,'  the  unrivalled  breeches- 
makers'  establishment  in  the  Strand^ 
to  order  a  few  pair  [of  those  most 
necessary /adjuncts  to  the  sporting 
man's  toilet,  previous  to  leaviQff 
town.  '  Hunting  fbr  ever,  and  of  all 
the  packs  in  England,  commend  me 
to  my  old  acquaintance,  those  Mends 
of  my  boyhood,  the  'Easyallshire 
Muggers.'  I  am  not  sure  but  that, 
strictly  speakiDg,  the  term  mugger 
ought  omv  to  be  applied  to  those 
packs  of  hounds  which  are  used 
for  that  peculiar  pastime  which,  to 
again  quote  the  immortal  Jorrocks, 
'  Is  only  fit  for  cripples,  and  them 
as  keeps  donkeys,  viz.,  harriers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pack  I  now 
speak  of  were,  though  called  mug- 
gers, bond  fide  foxhounds,  and  as 
such,  only  used  in  the  'doing  to 
death '  of  that  wily  animal. 

The  county  which  had  as  it  were 
given  birth  to  this  distinguished 
pack,  presented  to  the  hunting  man 
very  much  the  same  features  as  do 
most  parts  of  England.  There 
were  the  same  number  of  ditches 
and  dingles  to  be  got  over  some- 
how, the  same  gates  which  would 
and  would  not  1^  opened,  the  same 
fences,  stiles,  and  heavers,  to  be 
cleared,  the  same  woodland  parts  to 
be  hunted,  from  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  get  a  fox  away,  and 
to  which  every  one  said  they  would 
never  come  again,  but  for  all  that 
no  one  ever  kept  their  word,  for 


there  were  just  the  very  same  num- 
ber of  sportsmen  to  be  seen  at  the 
very  next  meet  held  in  the  district ; 
thus  proving  that  foxhunting,  even 
under  difficulties,  is  still  a  most 
fescinating  diversion;  and  there 
were  the  same  snug-lying  gorse 
coverts,  &om  which  a  run  weus  sure 
to  be  obtained  over  a  flat,  well-en- 
elosed  country,  which  gave  botii 
man  and  horse  as  much  as  ever 
their  united  efforts  could  accom- 
plish, to  be  there  or  tiiereabouts  at 
the  finish.  Nor  were  the  meets  of 
the  Easyallshiro  Muggers,  adver- 
tised in  'Bell's Life;  dissimilar  in 
any  respect  to  those  of  other  packs 
of  hounds,  fbr  there  were  an  equal 
number  of  cross  roads,  turnpike 
gates,  public  houses,  gibbets,  woods, 
signposts,  and  milestones,  as  elso- 
wneia  Well,  to  enjoy  a  season's 
sport  with  this  so  distinguished 
hunt  was  my  intention;  and  no 
sooner  had  I  completed  the  requisite 
arrangements  with  regard  to  my 
hunting  toggery,  which  a  residenco 
of  some  h^f-dozen  years  in  India 
had  rendered  necessary,  than  I  took 
up  my  abode  in  the  little  town  of 
Surlyford,  at  the  comfortable  hotel 
rejoicing  in  the  mythological  sign 
of  the  *  Silent  Woman,'  a  fabulous 
personage  surely,  to  be  classed  with 
'Swans  with  Two  Necks,'  'Green 
Men,'  and  other  creatures  who 
never  had  any  existence.  The  first 
meet  of  the  Easyallshire  Muggers 
was  advertised,  so  said  the  county 
paper,  to  take  place  at  the  fourth 
mile-stone  on  the  Surlyford  road. 
Thither  I  repaired  fully  equipped 
in  all  the  splendour  of  a  new  pink 
immaculate,  cords,  brown  tinted 
tops,  my  blue  birds'-eye  scarf,  neatly 
folded  and  fastened  with  a  pin  bear- 
ing a  most  appropriate  device,  viz., 
a  real  fox's  tooth.  In  my  impa- 
tience to  be  up  and  doing  on  tiiis 
our  opening  day,  I  arrived  at  tho 
trysting-place,  from  whence  I  was 
to  woo  my  favourite  pastime,  some 
half  hour  or  more  before  the  master 
and  his  pack  were  due.  I  had, 
therefore,  ample  leisure  to  receive 
the  greetings  of  my  numerous  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  as  they 
came  up  from  all  parts,  and  in  all 
directions,  on  all  sorts  and  all  sizes 
of  nags,  and  at  all  kinds  of  paces. 
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to  the  place  of  meeting.  First  to 
arriye  on  that  nsefal  steed,  yclept 
'Shanks's  pony/  slouehing  along> 
clad  in  rnsiy  Telveteen,  baggy  brown 
oord  breeches  and  gaiters,  billy  coek, 
as  he  termed  his  wide-awake  hat^ 
on  head,  a  stout  ashen  stick  cut 
from  a  neighbouring  coppice  in  hand, 
and  ten  to  one  a  quantity  of  wires 
in  his  pockets,  was  handsome,  dark- 
Gjed,  good-for-nothing,  scampish, 
diishonest  Gipsy  Jim  —  the  some 
time  gamekeeper,  when  he  could 
get  any  one  to  employ  him,  but 
oftener  the  poachmg,  drinking, 
thieving  yagabond  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  broad  grin  of  recog- 
nition and  a  touch  of  the  hat  on  the 
part  of  the  Gipsy  one,  and  an  ex- 
clamation on  mine  of  'Bless  me, 
Jim!  not  hanged  yet?'  placed  us 
once  again  on  the  old  fiEimiliar  foot- 
ing of  '  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
al^ut  foxes'  (and  who  could  afford 
better  information  than  one  whose 
habits  and  disposition  partook  more 
of  the  yermin  than  the  man  ?), '  pro- 
yiding  you  give  me  a  shilling  to 
drink  your  health.*  Gipsy  Jim 
and  I  had  hardly  interchanged 
these  ciyiUties,  when,  trotting  along 
on  a  stout,  handsome,  six-year  old, 
in  capital  condition,  though,  if  any- 
thing, a  little  too  fat  (not  a  bad 
&alt,  however,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season),  came  fjarmer  Thresher, 
of  £eanst»id,  a  florid,  yellow-haired, 
red-whiskered,  jovial,  hard-riding, 
independent  agriculturist,  who,  on 
the  strength  of  having  been  at 
school  in  years  gone  by  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  squires,  myself 
amongst  the  number,  called  us  all 
£reely  by  our  surnames,  forgetting 
to  prefix  the  accustomed  Mister,  and 
thus  giving  great  umbrage  to  some, 
and  causing  them  always  to  pointed- 
ly addrefls  him  as  'Mr.  Thresher.' 
Our  mutual  salutations  had  hanlly 
come  to  an  end  than  we  are  joined 
by  half  a  dozen  more  sturdy  yeomen, 
able  and  willing  to  go,  let  the  pace 
be  over  so  severe,  and  all  of  tliom 
contributing  their  five  pounds  year- 
ly to  the  support  of  tlie  '  Easyall- 
fihire  Maggers,  spite  of  wheat,  sir, 
at  fourteen  shillings  a  bag.' 

Youn^  Boaster  next  turns  up,  a 
swaggering  blade  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hunt,  who  is  always  abusing 


the  '  Eesyallshire '  hounds,  and 
bracing  of  his  own  prowess,  whidh 
consists  of  riding  extraordinary  dis- 
tances to  &r-off  meets,  and  doing 
nothing  when  he  gets  there,  save 
telling  wonderful  and  £ftbulous 
stories  of  what  he  had  done  last 
time  he  was  out,  and  what  he  in* 
tended  to  do  then.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Bolus, '  the  sporting  Doctor,' 
OS  he  is  called,  who  must  he  making 
a  very  handsome  fortune  in  his  pro- 
fession, if  his  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine is  anything  like  his  judgment 
in  horse-ilesh,  his  skill  in  the  pig- 
skin, or  his  acquaintance  with  the 
line  of  a  fox.  After  Bolus,  on  a 
three-legged  screw,  a  wonder  to 
every  one  how  it  is  kept  at  all  on 
its  understandings,  comes  Aloes,  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  a  pleasant- 
spoken,  florid,  littie  old  man,  skilful 
in  his  business,  ever  agreeing,  with 
his  '  That  I  would,  sir,'  and  one  who 
I  would  much  prefer  to  attend  me 
when  sick  than  many  a  professor  of 
the  healing  art  among  men.  The 
majesty  of  the  law  is  next  upheld  by 
Mr.  Sheepskin,  the  attorney,  a  gentle- 
manly man,  a  light  weight,  and  one 
who  rides,  when  need  be,  as  hard, 
if  not  harder  than  any  one.  Nor 
is  the  church  absent  (for  we  have 
not  a  few  clerical  subscribers  to  the 
Easyallshire  Muggers),  but  is  well 
represented  in  the  person  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Flatman,  a  good-looking, 
well-built,  foxy-whiskered  divine, 
whose  handling  of  the  ribbons  on 
tlie  coach-box,  and  seat  on  horse- 
back, would  entitle  him  to  a  deanery 
at  the  very  least,  could  the  Broad- 
church  party  but  come  into  power. 
His  small  country  parish,  however, 
docs  not  suffer  by  the  fondness  of 
its  rector  for  the  sports  of  the  flold ; 
a  hard-working  and  most  exemplary 
curate,  he  is  still  a  painstaking  and 
estimable  parish  priest,  and  much 
preferred,  I  doubt  not,  by  all  his 
parisliioners  to  any  more  busy  and 
interfering  divine  of  either  of  the 
other  two  schools  of  divinity.  I 
myself  am  by  no  means  the  sole 
memlier  of  the  military  profession 
present,  for  we  are  here  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  just-joined  ensign  to  the 
gallant  colonel  of  the  county  miUtia, 
a  stout,  fijie-looking  veteran,  none 
of  your  feather-bed   soldiers,  and 
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one  whOj  spite  of  his  weighty  is  an 
exceedingly  difficnlt  man  to  beat 
across  country.  'Mammon/  as  it 
is  the  fisLshion  now-a-days  to  call 
that  useful  article,  money,  is  seen 
approaching  in  the  person  of  the 
Surlyford  banker,  who 'wisely  fling- 
ing business  to  the  winds  at  least 
twice  in  the  week,  gets  astride 
a  good-looking,  nearly  thorongh- 
brS  nag,  and  finds  accepting  bull- 
finches, negotiating  ditches,  and 
discounting  gates,  stiles,  <&c.,  a 
much  more  healthy  and  more  plea- 
sant, if  not  more  profitable,  occupa- 
tion than  everlastingly  gmbbmg 
after  filthy  lucre. 

The  master  now  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, tail  and  upright,  know- 
ing thoroughly  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  if  not  quite  so  bold  and 
detemuned  a  rider  as  in  years  gone 
by,  siHl  making  up  for  want  of 
nerve  in  Imowledge  of  the  country, 
and  for  lack  of  dajsh  in  careful 
riding  and  judicious  nicking-in. 
Suffice  it  to  s^y,  that  at  the  finish, 
his  absence  is  never  observed,  though 
how  he  came  to  be  there  is  better 
known  to  the  second  rank  horse- 
men than  to  the  fliers.  The  hunts- 
man and  whip  are  much  the  same 
as  those  worthies  are  everywhere; 
but  the  hounds,  how  to  describe 
them  I  know  not. 

The  ' Easyallshire  Muggers'  set 
all  rules  regarding  the  make,  size, 
and  symmetry  of  fox-hounds  at 
defiance.  They  show  almost  better 
sport,  and  kill  more  foxes  than  any 
pack  in  the  kingdom;  and  yet  they 
are  as  uneven  as  a  ploughed  field, 
and  as  many  shapes  and  sizes  as  a 
charity  school.  I  can  only  say, 
'  handsome  is  what  handsome  does ;' 
and  if  my  canine  friends  are  not 
pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  connois- 
seur—if tiiey  come  not  up  to  Bective, 
Somerville,  and  other  writers  on 
hunting  description  of  a  perfect  fox- 
hound, still  they  act  bwiutifully — 
which  to  my  mind  is  far  preferable 
to  looking  beautiful— and  will  run 
and  kill  foxes  with  any  hounds  in 
England.  The  huntsman  and  whip, 
though  not  so  well  mounted  (eco- 
nomy is  the  order  of  the  day  with 
the  Easyallshire  Muggers),  as  we 
would  wish  to  see  them,  yet  manage 
somehow  to  get  across  the  coun- 


try, and  to  be  with  their  hounds; 
though  for  the  matter  of  that,  such 
is  the  sagacity  of  the  Ea^^yallshiie 
pack,  that  thev  can  very  frequently 
do  quite  as  well  without  the  assist- 
ance of  their  ruler  and  guide  as  with 
it  The '  Easyallshire '  Hunt,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  an  easy-going  sort 
of  concern,  in  which  every  man, 
gentle  and  simple,  has  a  finger  in 
Qie  pie;  every  subscriber  imagin- 
ing that  he  has  a  perfect  right,  on 
the  strength  of  his  subscription,  to 
hunt,  whip-in,  or  otherwise  dkect 
the  movements  of  the  hounds  when- 
ever opportunity  occurs.  But  for- 
raidl  for-rard  on!  or  I  shidl  be 
at  the  fourth  mile-stone  on  the 
Surlyford  Boad  all  day,  instead  of 
drawing  that  inviting  piece  of  gorse 
covert  which  lies  so  pleasant  and 
warm,  with  its  southern  aspect  on 
yonder  bank.  A  guinea  to  a  goose- 
berry, a  fox  lies  there  1 

Joe,  the  huntsman,  now  trots 
along  through  the  somewhat  baie 
and  brown  pasture-fields  towards 
the  covert;  the  pack  eager  and 
keen  for  the  fray,  clustering  round 
the  heels  of  his  horse.  A  few  mo- 
ments only  elapse  and  the  sea  of 
gorse  is  alive  with  hounds  poking 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  seek- 
ing the  lair  of  sly  Beynard.  Old 
experience  having  taught  me  that 
Gipsy  Jim's  knowledge  of  the  fox 
and  his  habits  (for  being  half- 
brother  to  the  varmint  in  his  nature, 
how  can  it  flEtil  to  be  otherwise?) 
would  serve  me  in  good  stead,  I 
station  myself  near  to  him  in  order 
to  have  a  good  view  of  '  Mr.  Bey- 
nolds,'  as  Jim  calls  the  cunning 
animal  when  he  breaks  covert.  Nor 
am  I  wrong  in  my  conjecture,  for 
after  a  few  pleasant  notes  from  old 
BeUman,  who  hits  upon  the  place 
where  master  fox  crossed  a  ride 
early  this  morning,  and  a  '  hark  to 
Bellman'  from  Joe  the  huntsman, 
out  jumps,  almost  into  Jim's  arms, 
as  fine  a  fox  as  ever  wore  a  brush. 
Master  Beynard  looks  somewhat 
astonished  at  being  brought  so  sud- 
denly fiace  to  &ce  with  a  two-legged 
monster,  and  seems  half  inclined  to 
turn  back  again  to  his  hiding-place ; 
but  perhaps,  judging  from  Jim^s  vaa^ 
mint  look,  i£at  no  danger  might  be 
apprehended  from  that  quarter,  and 
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being  wazned  by  the  deep  notes  of 
old  Bellman,  that  his  late  quarters 
were  untenable,  he  throws  back  his 
head  as  if  to  sniff  the  pleajsant  morn- 
ing breeze,  and  giving  his  brush  a 
gentle  wave  of  defiance,  boldly  takes 
to  the  open,  and  starts  across  the 
field  which  surrounds  the  covert,  at 
a  good  rattling  pace.  Gipsy  Jim 
grins  from  ear  to  ear  with  delight, 
showing  his  white  regular  teeth ;  at 
the  same  time  holding  up  his  hand 
as  a  warning  to  me  to  keep  silence 


for  a  few  seconds,  so  as  not  to  spoil 
sport  by  getting  the  fox  headed 
back.  The  moment,  however. 
Master  Eeynard  is  safely  through 
the  neighbouring  hedge,  Jim's  tre- 
mendous view-halloa  makes  the 
whole  country  ring  again.  This  is 
the  signal  for  every  bumpkin  and 
footmsm  to  shout  and  halloa  with 
might  and  main,  thus  making  the 
necessary  confusion  of  the  find 
worse  confounded  still.  '  Hold  your 
noisy  tongues,'  shout  the  master. 


huntsman,  whip,  and  all  the  horse- 
men ;  but '  Hold  your  noisy  tongues ' 
they  cry  in  vain.  Tallyho!  tallyho! 
tallyho!  yell  the  footman,  totally 
regardless  of  all  expostulation.  But 
crafty  Jim,  knowmg  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  Yokels,  has  made  all 
safe  by  his  silence,  until  the  red- 
ooated  rascal  is  well  awav.  '  Hark ! 
halloa!'  'hark!  halloa!'  roar  the 
field.  'Tootle,  tootle!'  goes  Joe's 
horn,  re-echoed  by  an  asthmatical 
effort  in  the  same  direction,  on  the 


part  of  the  worthy  master,  who 
blows  as  if  his  horn  was  full  of  dirt. 
The  hounds,  however,  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound,  feeble  as  it  is, 
and  all  rush  to  the  spot  where 
master,  huntsman,  and  Gipsy  Jim, 
are  all  cheering  them  exactiy  at  tiie 
place  where  foxy  broke  away.  What 
a  burst  of  music  now  strikes  upon 
the  ear,  feu:  superior  to  the  delights 
of  any  concert  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  be  present  at,  as  every  hound 
acknowledges  with  joy  the  rapture 
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they  feel  at  the  strong  scent  left 
behind  by  him  they  had  so  im- 
ceremoniously  disturbed  from  his 
comfortable  lodgings.  But  the 
Boent  is  too  good  for  us  to  dwell  long 
for  description,  and  away  they  go  at 
a  killing  pace,  which,  if  it  lasts  long 
enough,  will  see  to  the  bottom  of 
many  a  gallant  steed  there  present 
And  now  comes  the  rush  of  horse- 
men amidst  the  cries  of '  Hold  hard ! 
don't  spoil  your  sport!'  of  the 
master,  and  tiie  '  'old  'ard !'  of  the 
huntsmiui,  who  has  an  eye  to  tips, 
and  therefore  restrains  his  wrath  in 
some  measure.  But  the  'Easyall- 
sliireans '  are  not  to  be  kept  back  by 
any  such  remonstrances  and  expos- 
tulations as  these,  and  those  who 
mean  to  bo  with  the  hounds  through- 
out the  run,  hustle  along  to  get  a 
forward  place;  whilst  the  knowing 
and  cunning  ones,  with  the  master 
at  their  head,  turn  short  round,  and 
make  for  a  line  of  gates  which  he 
invitingly  open,  right  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  fox  has  taken.  I  set 
a  good  start,  and  being  well  mounted, 
sailed  away,  and  am  soon  alongside 
of  Joe  the  huntsman,  whose  horse, 
though  a  screw,  and  not  rery  high 
in  condition,  is  obliged  to  go,  being 
compelled  tiiereto  bjr  its  rider.  A 
stiff-looking  fence  which  I  charge  at 
the  same  moment  as  Joe,  who  takea 
away  at  least  a  perch  of  fencing^ 
and  thus  lets  many  a  mujff  through, 
lands  us  into  the  next  field,  and 
affords  a  £Eur  view  of  the  hounds 
streaming  away  a  little  distance 
before  us.  But  why  should  I  de- 
scribe the  run?  'Bell's  Life,' 
weekly,  gives  much  more  gmphio 
descriptions  of  such  things  than  I 
am  able  to  write ;  let  me,  therefore, 
confine  my  narrative  to  what  befel 
my  individual  self. 

A  rattling  burst  of  twenty  minutes 
rendered  the  field,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  very  select,  and  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  stiU 
more  so,  had  not  a  fortunate  check 
given  horses  and  men  a  few  mo- 
ments' breathing  time,  thus  enabling 
the  cunning  riders  to  get  up  to  the 
hounds.  Away  we  go  agam, 'and 
I  will  be  there  at  the  finish,'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  pressing  my  cap  firmly 
on  my  head,  and  shuttmg  my  eyes, 
I  ride  at  a  tremendous  buUfinch^ 


the  thick  boughs  and  sharp  thorns 
of  which  nearly  scratched  my  eyes 
out,  and  decapitate  me  as  I  burst 
through  it  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  renowned  John  Gilpin,  it  is— 

*  Ah,  luckleis  speech  and  booUeeB  boast. 
For  which  I  paid  full  dear/ 

Another  ten  minutes'  best  pace 
and  the  fox  is  evidently  sinking  bo- 
fore  us ;  but,  alas !  it  was  not  to  be 
my  lot  to  see  the  gallant  animal  run 
into  and  pulled  down  in  the  open, 
after  as  fine  a  run  as  was  ever  seen. 
Trim-kept  hedges,  well-hung,  stout, 
and  newly-painted  white  gates,  had 
shown  me  that  for  the  last  few 
moments  he  had  entered  the  domain 
of  some  proprietor,  whose  estate 
certainly  presented  the  very  pink  of 
neatness :  little  indeed  did  I  dream 
that  there  would  exist  in  the  very 
heart  of  '  Easyallshire '  any  one  so 
benighted  as  to  objject  to  the  in- 
roads made  upon  ham  by  that  re- 
nowned pack  the  'Muggers.'  But 
I  reckoned  without  my  host,  or 
rather,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  with 
my  host ;  for  as  m  my  endeavours  to 
save  my  now  somewhat  exhausted 
horse,  I  rode  at  what  apjpeared  an 
easy  place  in  a  very  high  fence, 
bounded  on  the  off-side  with  a  stiff 
post  and  rail,  an  irate  elderly  gentle- 
man, gesticulating,  shoulmg,  and 
waving  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  sud- 
denly rose  up  as  it  were  from  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth,  just  as  my  steed 
was  preparing  to  make  his  spring, 
thus  causing  the  spirited  animal  to 
rear  up,  and,  overbalanchig  himself, 
to  fall  neavily  to  the  ground  with  me 
under  him.  When  I  next  recovered 
consciousness  and  opened  my  eyes,  I 
was  being  borne  along  on  a  hurdle, 
by  the  author  of  my  misfortunes — 
a  grey-haired,  piebald  whiskered, 
stout,  little,  red-&ced  old  gentle- 
man, and  two  of  his  satellites,  who 
I  rightly  conjectured  to  be  the 
coachman  and  gardener;  but  the 
pain  of  my  broken  leg  made  me 
again  relapse  into  unconsciousness, 
nor  did  the  few  wits  I  by  nature 
possess,  return  to  me  again  until  I 
was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  a  medical 
practitioner  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  busy  at  work  setting  my  fiuo- 
tured  limb.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  remained  under  the  roof  of 
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Major  Pipeclay — for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  iiaBcible  little  gentle- 
man, whose  hatred  of  hnnting, 
hounds,  and  horses,  had  cansed  my 
snffering — nntQ  my  wonnded  limb 
was  well  again,  the  worthy  old 
major  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
make  amends  for  the  catastrophe 
his  absurd  yiolenoe  had  brought 
about 

At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  I 
was  able  to  move  about  on  crutches ; 
at  the  termination  of  twice  that 
period,  I  was  well  again,  and  had 
moreover,  &llen  irretrieyably  in 
love  with  the  bright  eyes  and  pretty 
fece  of  Belinda  Kpeclay,  one  of  the 
major's  handsome  daughters.  Think- 
ing, in  my  ignorance  of  the  fiBdr  sex, 
that  the  child  of  so  irascible  a  papa 
— haying  been  in  her  juvenile  days 
well  tutored  under  the  Solomonian 
code  '  of  sparing  the  rod,  and  spoil- 
ing the  cmld'— musty  therefore,  of 


necessity*  make  a  submissive  and 
obedient  wife,  I  proposed— was  ac- 
cepted, obtained  the  major's  consent, 
and  became  a  Benedict. 

Dear  reader,  I  am  really  ashamed 
to  confess  the  truth,  '  I  have  been 
severely  henpecked  ever  since.' 
Whether  Belinda  possesses  the  same 
antipathy  to  hounds,  horses,  and 
hunting  men,  as  her  progenitor,  I 
cannot  possibly  tell,  ror  returning 
to  India  soon  after  my  marriage,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  there  testing 
ber  feelings  in  that  respect  Now 
the  increasing  number  of  mouths  in 
our  nursery  compels  a  decreasing 
ratio  of  animals  in  my  stable,  and  I 
am  reduced  to  one  old,  broken- 
winded  cripple,  which  I  call  'the 
Machiner.'  He  takes  Mrs.  Sabre- 
tache and  myself  to  the  market 
town  on  a  Saturday,  and  mamma, 
papa,  and  the  little  Sabretaches  to 
chxurch  on  the  following  day. 
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TO  Mr.  Kenny  Meadows,  Mr. 
George  Thomas,  Mr.  Birket 
Foster,  Mr.  Samuel  Bead,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  greeting!  Be  good 
onongh,  gentlemen,  to  accept  my 
BoomI  Be  good  enough  to  under- 
stand that  I  denounce  you  as  the 
Perkin  Warbecks,  the  Lambert  Sim- 
nels,  the  Cock  Lane  Ghosts,  and 
Johanna  Southcotes  of  art!  You 
are  impostors,  gentlemen!  Not  in 
your  work ;  no!  I  know  that  well 
enough.  Never  did  more  cunning 
pencils  work  away  on  box-wood 
blocks;  never  did  more  poetical 
minds  blend  with  more  expert 
fingers :  but  all  this  increases  your 
shame,  gentlemen!  You  draw  so 
admirably  that  we  give  in  to  your 
imposition,  and  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  led  captive  by  it  About  Christ- 
mas, for  instance ;  why  do  you  still 
portaray  that  genial,  ruddy,  ice- 
ix>und,  holly-crowned  giant?  why 
do  you  still  fill  our  periodicals  with 
pictures  of  snow-covered  landscapes, 
snow-clad  churches,  ice-bound  laies, 
golf-parties,  sleighing-parties,  frozen- 


out  distressed  damsels  dying  on 
snow-covered  doorsteps,  robins  pick- 
ing very  black  crumbs  off  very 
white  lawns,  carol-singing  villagers 
blowing  their  nails  and  beating  their 
breasts  for  the  superinducement  of 
caloric?  How  long  is  it  since  you 
saw  any  of  these  sights  at  Christmas- 
time? how  long  is  it  since  you  saw 
snow  at  all,  or  since  there  was  any 
good  skating  in  London  ?  I  remem- 
ber frosty  winters  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  I  mind  me  of  a  certain  time 
when  London  was  'snowed  up' — 
when  all  the  cabs  that  were  out  had 
two  horses,  and  the  ompibuses  did 
not  run,  and  there  was  a  strange 
silence  in  all  the  streets,  as  in  a  city 
of  the  dead.  Sometimes  when  I 
talk  to  people  about  things  being 
different  from  what  they  were  some 
years  ago,  I  am  told,  'Ah!  the 
change  is  in  you.  You  feel  differ- 
ently al)out  such  matters.  You're 
getting  on,  you  know;*  and  then  I 
am  impressed  with  the  information 
that  time  fiies,  and  that  we  are 
none  .of  us   yoimger^    and    that 
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each  year  makes  a  difference,  and 
various  other  novel  and  interesting 
remarks  of  the  same  natiure.  Bnt, 
humbly  sabscribing  to  all  this,  I 
still  maintain  that  the  present  siyle 
of  representing  Christmas  .  is  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare, 
and  calculated  to  bring  us  into  con- 
tempt in  the  eyes  of  our  children, 
who  will  regard  us  as  a  set  of  mum- 
mers playing  at  an  exploded  rite, 
and  will  feel  for  us  the  same  sort  of 
pity  that  wo  feel  for  dear  old  George 
Cruikshank,  when  we  see  him  leav- 
ing his  own  quips  and  drolleries,  in 
which  he  has  never  been  excelled, 
to  attempt  the  portrayal  of  a  mo- 
dem swell— in  the  high-collared, 
long-tailed  coat,  ribbed  silk  stock- 
ings, and  pumps  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

When  I  rose  this  Christmas  morn- 
ing I  saw  no  vestige  of  ice  or  snow. 
The  grass  was  brilliantly  green,  the 
bads  were  shooting  on  many  shrubs, 
the  air  was  balmy,  and  the  entire 
aspect  of  nature  was  April-like  and 
geniaL  The  conventionalities  were 
in  full  play.  Yes ;  I  will  allow  that 
people  wished  each  other  'a  merry 
Christmas;'  the  gardener,  as  he 
touched  his  hat,  told  me  he  had 
sent  in  a  good  store  of  Christmas 
logs  for  firing;  and  there  was  the 
usual  excitement  among  the  young 
folk  as  to  pudding  and  mincemeat 
We  found  tne  church  duly  decorated 
with  holly  and  laurel,  bits  of  yew 
uncomfortably  mingling  with  the 
other  evergreens,  and  reminding  one 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  tree,  which— 

'  Gnipest  at  the  stoDes, 

That  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Thy-  fibrea  net  to  dTeamleaa  head 
Thy  roota  are  wrapped  around  the  bones ;' 

and  the  sockets  of  the  parson's  can- 
dlesticks flaring  with  curling  green. 
Begnlar  Christmas  sermon  from  the 
parson— an  old  one,  I  think,  as  I 
detect  in  it  very  firosty  bits  about 
'hardened  glebe'  and  'ice-bound 
rill,'  and  general  recollection  of  the 
illustrated  journals  not  at  all  appro- 
miate  to  the  existing  temperature. 
Pew-opener  conventional,  too,  with 
a  Christmas  shiver  and  a  Christmas 
cough  before  the  receipt  of  tho 
annual  ffratuity,  and  the  Christmas 
grin  and  wishes  of  'a  many,  many 
^ppy  'ears'  after   the  pocketing 


thereof.  We  give  up  conventionality 
when  we  get  outside  the  porch,  and 
walk  slowly  home ;  and  after  lunch 
we  throw  open  the  French  windows 
of  the  dining-room,  and  bask  in  the 
genial  sun  which  pours  in  through 
them.  Far  away,  over  the  hushed 
fields,  and  across  the  bar  made  by 
the  quiet  little  railway  line,  lie  the 
outposts  of  the  sleeping  giant,  Lon- 
don, a  long  line  of  terrace,  very  sea- 
sidy  in  its  aspect,  tall,  and  ^unt, 
and  stuccoey — very  suggestive  of 
lodgings  at  from  two  to  four  guineas 
a  week  according  to  the  floor,  and 
obviously  looking  on  to  the  parade 
where  the  old  gentlemen  wcdk  up 
and  down,  and  cough,  and  the  yoxmg 
people  flirt  and  smoke  in  front.  No 
London  for  us,  though,  to-day ;  the 
dog-cart  is  at  the  door,  but  Brown 
George's  head  shall  not  be  turned 
towards  the  streets ;  further  a-field, 
eh.  Brown  George  ?  and,  responsive 
to  my  touch  on  the  reins,  the  brave 
horse  starts  off  down  the  lane,  and 
striking  through  the  heart  of  the 
groves  of  the  Evangelist,  turns  into 
the  broad  road  skirting  the  Begent's 
Park. 

Two  ^friends  are  with  me  in  this 
little  trip — two  firiends  like  myself 
affiliated  to  literature,  and  earning 
their  bread  by  the  plying  of  their 
pens.  Consequently,  it  is  not  as- 
tonishing that  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  should  be  (has  been 
ever  since  we  came.together)  the  great 
loss  which  our  profession  has  suf- 
fered in  the  death  of  one  of  its  chief- 
tains. Two  nights  since  one  of 
those  driving  with  me  dined  with 
William  MasefsaceXThackebay — 
listening  to  his  jests,  in  which  there 
was  ever  a  ringing  echo  of  sadness, 
and  talked  with  him  of  his  prospects 
and  forthcoming  work.  And,  as  wo 
pass  the  entrance  to  the  2joological 
Gardens,  I  mind  me  that  it^was  there 
I  last  had  seen  him ;  and  Brown 
George's  reins  hang  loosely  in  my 
hand  as  I  call  to  mind  the  tall 
square  figure,  the  high  shoulders, 
the  hands  now  plunged  deeply  into 
tho  trousers  pockets,  now  clasped 
together  behind  his  back,  the  intel- 
ligent face,  with  an  expression  of 
sensitiveness  amounting  almost  to 
querulousncss  which  never  left  it, 
tho  quaint  philosophy  and  satire. 
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so  hnmaidzed  as  to  be  stripped  of 
all  its  barb,  that  proceeded  from  be- 
tween his  lips.  Gone,  gone  for  ever! 
To  us,  humble  hero-worshippers, 
privates  in  the  ranks  which  had 
just  lost  one  of  their  commanding 
officers,  acolytes  !in  the  ceremonies 
of  which  one  of  the  high-priests  had 
been  called  away,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain incongruity  in  ihe  acknowledged 
jollity  and  happiness  of  the  day. 
Thackeray  was  dead  —  Thackeray 
the  great  author— a  soul  such  as 
seldom  inhabits  mortal  clay  had 
been  suddenly  recalled,  and  yet  there 
were  people  grinning,  and  talking, 
and  pushing,  wheeling  perambula- 
tors, sucking  oranges,  coming  hazily 
out  of  gin-shops,  wiping  their 
mouths  with  the  backs  of  their 
hands.  They  cared  nothing  for  the 
dead  man ;  they  had  never  heard  of 
him  probably.  And  then  one  of  us 
recollected  a  story  which  Thackeray 
himself  had  told  him:  how,  when 
he  was  canvassing  for  his  election  at 
Oxford,  he  called  upon  one  of  the 
Heads  of  Ck)lleges,  and  sent  in  his 
name.  The  dignitary  saw  him,  and 
asked  his  profession.  'An author.' 
'  What  had  he  written?*  Something 
flabbergasted,  he  replied,  '"  Vani^ 
Fair."'  *Inever  met  with  it,'  said 
the  dean ;  *  but  conclude  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  Bunyanl' 

VanitcLs  vanitcUum  1  and  Jones,  who 
has  had  an  article  on  Boots  in  the 

Megatherium,'  and  Brown,  who 
has  published  a  comio  shilling  book 
calledj  'Mrs.  Tippikin's  Tea  and 
Turn  Out,'  imagme  that  they  are 
celebrities  of  the  day,  and  that  their 
every  action  is  closely  scanned  by  an 
admiring  public! 

So,  take  Brown  George  in  hand 
again,  and  awav  through  the  Be- 
genf  s  Park.  The  people— what  the 
noble  Tory  writers  queruously  call 
the  ^f  &*— ate  out  here  in  force,  loll- 
ing, idling,  romping,  as  though  it 
were  full  summer.  Fashion  don't 
seem  to  alter  much  in  the  mecha- 
nic's Sunday  dress;  so  long  as  I  can 
recollect  it  has  been  long-tailed  coat, 
black  satin  waistcoat,  black  trousers, 
very  cnunply  at  the  knees,  and  hard 
shiny  black  hat :  so  it  is  now,  exact 
in  every  particular.  Why  do  they 
don  this  mghtftd  garb?  Is  it  with 
the  notion  that   meir   appearance 


then  approximates  to  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman? because  they  are  utterly 
wrong.  Is  it  that  they  think  the 
costume  pretiy?  because  they  are 
frightfully  mistaken.  Why  do  men 
want  *to  be  mistaken  for  what  they 
are  not?  I  know  that  if  any  one 
were  to  say  to  me,  '  Eusebius,  my 
boy,  I'll  make  you  up  to  look  like  a 
marquis,  an  earl,  a  baronet,  or  a 
Lombard  Street  banker,'  I  should 
decline  the  honour;  and  why  on 
earth  does  Chips  the  carpenter— an 
honest  man  and  a  very  good-looking 
one  in  his  working  clothes— try  to 
disguise  himself  in  an  utterly  un- 
mistakable hideous  sham?  The 
sward  is  dotted  with  red  and  blue 
children,  appallingly  bright;  and 
the  seats  are  sprinkled  with  the 
military,  now  squat  and  sheepish, 
now  tall,  whiskered,  and  impas- 
sioned, and  with  young  persons  in 
service,  who  are  suppoised  to  be  at 
church,  and  whose  conversation 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  repetition 
of  the  sentence, '  Get  along  with  yer.' 
Vagrant  boys,  too,  we  see  about,  of 
course,  fiends  who  mock  at  us  as  we 
pass,  and  who  yell  after  us,'Thx6e 
gents  out  for  a  haiiinV  as  Brown 
George  turns  through  Gloucester 
Gate  and  enters  Camden  Town. 

Do  you  know  Camden  Town  ?  A 
sweet  spot :  the  home,  ©ar  excdlenoe, 
of  the  commercial  clerk  of  from  30s. 
a  week  to  two-fifty  a  year— an  esti- 
noable,^  responsible,  hard-working 
man.  I. have  a  word  or  two — ^not 
about  him,  but  about  the  houses. 
Houses  all  bmlt  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  clerkly  world;  they 
even  look  as  if  they  hiad  been  manu- 
factured of  dingy  blotting-paper, 
and  are  so  fragile  that  they  could 
be  taken  out  with  an  eraser.  Tho- 
roughly respectable  though:  none 
of  your  low  lodgings,  or  anything  of 
that  sort !  House !  nice  parlour,  wire 
blind  in  window ;  very  shiny,  sticky, 
gummy  furniture,  chairs  witii 
American  cloth  seats,  which  stick 
to  your  trousers;  vase  with  ever- 
lasting flowers,  and  two  china  dogs 
on  mantelpiece;  very  bad,  cheap 
print  of  three  chorister  boys  (oh, 
the  difference  between  the  sweet 
youths  and  the  real  dirty-nosed  choir- 
boy of  a  counliy  church!)  on  tho 
wall ;  little  mat  by  the  door.    Nice 
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diawing-ioom,  all  in  white  ma^le 
wood  and  cane  bottoms,  with  wmte 
mnslin  curtains  and  a  cromb-cloth 
oyer  the  catpet,  qnite  wann  and 
comfortable :  a  black-beetly  kitchen, 
where  Maria  Jane  cooks  everything 
with  coal  garnish  and  soot  sauce: 
and  bedrooms  which  are  well  de- 
scribed as  '  airy/  I  vow  that  I 
hate  Camden  and  regard  him  with 
loathing.  All  his  terraces — Bay- 
ham  and  Jeffirey,  and  Brecknock 
— ^his  'road'  and  his  'villas/  his 
'square'  which  is  horribly  preten- 
tious and  nncomfortable  I  He  looks 
so  horribly  prim  and  pharisaical,  he 
looks  so  nnlike  real  hospitality— so 
nnlike  oysters  for  supper,  or  a 
cigar  and  a  glass  of  grog ;  he  looks 
80  like  a  plate  of  mixed  biscuits,  and 
a  glass  of  sherry  at  275.  the  dozen — 
BO  like  two  formal  httle  dinners  in 
tho  year,  when  Jones  ihe  green- 
grocer empties  the  oyster -sauce 
down  your  neck,  and  a  mild  evening 
party  with  veiy  weak  negus,  no  flirtr 
ing,  and  the  drawing-room  door  under 
the  hostess's  bed.  I  often  wonder 
how  jolly  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song- 
"Writer,  who  is  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard here,  can  rest  in  such  precincts^ 
and  wonder  that  he  does  not  start 
np  and  scare  the  respectable  hum- 
bogs  living  round  him  with  a '  To- 
hoT  choms! 

Nor  do  I  care  much  for  Kentish 
now,  though  I  ii^dnd  me  of  the  time 
when  he  was  very  dear  to  me.  Then 
— consuk  Mardio — ^he  was  inhabited 
by  one  whom  Mr.  Swiveller  would, 
indeed,  have  described  a  'jolly  old 
grandfather;'  tho  kindest -hearted, 
most  generous,  most  boy-spoiling 
of  veterans.  Ah  I  the  half-crowns 
firom  his  fob,  the  whifb  at  his  pipe, 
the  half-holidays  begged  by  him  from 
school,  the  wine-glasses  of  toddy 
subtracted  from  his  own  potentiiJ 
jorum;  the  gardening  done  under 
his  directions,  the  gun-lock  oiling, 
and  fishing-tackle  assortment,  whidi 
alone  were  hours  of  rapture!  I 
can  see  his  face  at  tins  mstant,  as 
I  look  up  from  my  paper,  when,  as 
a  boy  of  twelve,  I  had  been  express- 
ing an  admiration  for  gin-punch, 
am  a  maiden  aunt  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  family  asked,  in 
virtuous  indignation,  'Where  did 
you  ever  taste  such  a  low  beverage. 


sir  ?'  I  can  see  the  old  gentleman's 
twinkling  eye,  and  his  forefinger 
laid  suggestively  on  his  lip!  Low 
beverage,  indeed !  When  I  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  I  wish  I  had  a 
glass  of  it,  and  the  stomach  to  bear 
it  imharmed,  at  this  present  writing. 
But  the  old  gentleman  is  long  since 
departed,  and  Kentish  Town  has 
quite  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
his  day.  Then  it  was  a  pretty  little 
village,  with  trees  here  and  there 
before  its  ale-houses,  with  red-faced 
old  country  houses  standing  in  their 
gardens;  a  little  colony  to  which, 
when  cabs  penetrated,  ihe  horse  was 
'put  up,'  and  the  cabman  sat  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  on  the  bench  be- 
fore the  tavern  door,  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  wondering  at  the  rural 
quiet  around  him.  Now  a  big 
church  stands  on  the  spot  where 
stood  the  squat  brick  chapel  which 
sufficed  for  the  old  urbans  of  Kentish ; 
scores  and  scores  of  cockney  villas 
have  been  scattered  pell-mell  over 
the  pleasant  old  fields ;  gin-palaces 
and  pawnbrokers'  luiops  havo 
crowded  the  precincts,  and  a  Hol- 
bom  pubhcan  has  built  a  Betreat, 
t.  e.,  a  tea-garden  tavern,  for  sing- 
song, dancing,  and  fireworks,  which, 
however,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  the 
magistrates  have  refused  to  license, 
ijid  now,  at  the  foot  of  Highgate 
Hill,  we  leave  Brown  George  to  the 
groom,  and  then  quitting  my  com- 
panions for  a  time,  I  go  on  a  little 
Silgrimage,  undertaken  by  me  half  a 
ozen  times  a  year,  and  always  on 
Christmas  Day,  to  the  City  of  the 
Dead— the  Cemetery.  It  is  well  for 
us,  brother,  thus  occasionally  to  visit 
the  spots  where  the  lost  loved  ones 
are  laid;  it  is  the  one  break  in  our 
commerce  with  tho  world^the  one 
oasis  of  real  feeling  in  the  great 
desert  of  life.  Hither  onp  invariably 
comes  alone,  here  one  puts  off  the 
close-fitting  mask  which  we  wear 
under  every  other  circumstance,  and 
here  we  commune  silently  with  the 
dead,  to  whom  only  a  fleeting 
thought  is  spared  in  the  busy 
worldly  round.  Ah,  dear  one  lying 
low !  tiiiough  the  eyehd  is  no  longer 
moist,  and  though  the  lips  can  men- 
tipn  thy  name  now  without  quivering, 
thou  art  not  fdrgotten  I  But  few  of 
the  promises  of  amendment  made  in 
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the  first  great  grief  at  the  loeslof 
thee,  haye  been  kept;  bit  by  bit  the 
good  resolutions  nave  be^  aban- 
doned, and  yet !  —  and  yet !  On 
these  Christmas  Days,  especially/ 
has  memory  pecnliar  powers  of 
reyocation,  and  the  dead  liye  again 
in  recollection  more  yiyidly  than 
at  other  seasons.  I  see  that  the 
Cemetery  has  had  many  yisitants 
tiiis  day :  many  of  the  tombs  bear 
immortelles,  or  branches  of  eyer- 
green,  or  little  bouquets  of  flowers ; 
and  on  one,  the  grayenstone  of  a 
child,  I  see  a  yery  beautifal  little 
holly  cross.  There  are  fewer  gapers 
than  usual :  most  of  those  persons  I 
meet  are  either  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing or  haye  an  earnest  decent  ex- 
pression, showing  that  their  yisit 
there  was  not  without  an  object  How 
I  hate  your  cemetery  yisitors  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon;  your  gaping, 
lolling,  mooning  boys  and  girls; 
your  driyelling,  open  -  mouthed, 
middle-aged  drearies,  who  '  jist  walk 
up  to  the  Simmintry  afore  tea !'  and 
wno  may  be  heard  bawling  to  each 
other,  'Look  'ere,  J'mima;  ore's  a 
byewtiful  one!'  or  'Ain't  this  a 
hugly.toom,  Jane?'  and  who  are 
always  mysteriously  inquisitiye 
about  the  '  Cattykooms.'  Very 
loyely  the  Cemetery  looks  as  I  leaye 
it,  with  its  thousands  of  grayestones 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  side 
of  the  green  hill — ^leaye  it  with  the 
strange  thought  that  one  day  I  shall 
yisit  it— to  leaye  it  no  more. 

My  companions  await  me  at  the 
far  gate,  and  together  we  trudge 
through  Highgate— a  dull,  dreary, 
little  hamlet,  too  big  for  a  yillage, 
too  small  for  a  town— a  place  which 
the  march  of  intellect  has  left  be- 
hind, and  which  has  not  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  run- 
ning. Grass  grows  between  the 
paymg-flags,  and  commerce  is  at  a 
standstill.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
tayems,  but  they  are  small  and  of 
the  beerhouse  order,  and,  like  all 
other  houses,  are  now  tightiy  closed. 
I,  who  haye  known  Highgate 
any  time  this  quarter  of  a  century, 
haying  been  'birched  and  bred' 
thete,  don't  see  any  difiiBrence  in  the 
place,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
m  its  normal  state  of  solemn  stupi- 
dity; but  my  companions  are  highly 


disgusted  with  Highgate,  and  want 
to  know '  If  there's  nothing  to  do,  or 
nothing  to  see?'  Do?  well,  they 
can  be  sworn  on  the  horns,  if  they 
like,  all  the  rubbish  about  not  drink- 
ing small  beer  when  you  can  get 
strong';  or  not  kissing  the  maid  when 
you  can  get  the  mistress— always  un- 
less you  like  the  small  beer  and  the 
maid  best;  but  that  would  inyolye 
standing  unlimited  beer  to  numerous 
pot-wallopers,  and  would  be  a  dull 

Sroceeding  after  all.  See?  well,  I 
on't  know— yes!  by  Joye! — the 
abohway!  Up  this  lane  to  the 
left,  past  these  half-buried  houses 
standmg  in  their  trim  gardens, 
shaded  by  big  trees,  and  looking 
almost  ancestral,  though  doubtless 
let  on  a  term  of  seyen,  rourteen,  &c., 
to  London  tradespeople,  and  now  we 
are  at  the  Archway  itself. 

A  big  stone  yiaduct,  with  broad 
balustrades  and  coping  -  stones, 
stretching  across  the  great  North 
Road.  LDoking  north  we  see  the 
broad  white  turnpike  road  stretch- 
ing away  towards  Bamet  and  St. 
Albans,  a  road  trayersed  thirty  years 
ago  by  upwards  of  eighty  four-horse 
coaches — coaches  which  employed 
ostlers,  and  stablemen,  and  heli)ers, 
which  set  down  thirsty  and  hungry 
trayellers  at  hundreds  of  wayside 
inns  between  London  and  York,  and 
which  haye  long  since  been  broken 
up  in  coachmakera'  yards,  and  had 
their  wheels  rent  from  their  bodies 
and  patched  on  to  other  yehides, 
while  the  bodies  haye  formed  hiding- 
places  for  the  yUlage  children,  and 
haye  had  imaginary  horses  attached 
to  them  by  the  cocks  of  many  yillage 
schools.  Ay,  the  glory  of  the  North 
Bead  is  gone  for  eyer.  Droyes  of 
parched  cattle  and  smoking  sheep, 
a  few  carriers'  waggons,  and  the 
lumbering  carts  of  the  brick-field 
bordering  the  road  are  all  that  it  sees 
now,  saye  when  some  of  the  stock- 
brokering  gents  and  Mincing  Lano 
princes,  resident  at  Musweli  Hill, 
come  dashing  down  it  in  their  dog- 
carts and  nmil-phaetons,  as  a  near 
cut  to  town.  Now  turn  we  the 
other  way,  and  look  at  the  dim, 
great  giant  London,  sleeping  in  the 
distance.  Now  close  below  us  lies 
Holloway,  with  Dick  Whittington's 
stone,  where  the  runaway  'prenfaoe 
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heard  the  bells  which  bade  him  turn 
again  and  become  Lord  Mayor  of 
Ixmdon :  further  on,  Islington,  now 
almost  a  jjart  of  London,  bnt  in 
Cowley's  time  a  little  village,  as 
Abraham  C.yicionsly  remarks  of  the 
metropolis : — 

'Lei  but  the  wicked  men  from  ont  thee  go. 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so. 
Even  thou  who  dost  thy  milliong  boast, 
A  Tillage  less  than  Islington  will  grow, 
A  solitode  almost.' 

We  shall  have  a  walk  yet  in  Is- 


lington, I  hope,  and  a  talk  about 
CoUey  Gibber,  and  Collins  the  poet, 
and  Cmden  the  Concordance-man, 
and  Goldsmith  and  Lamb,  all  of 
whom  have  been  Islingtonians. 
There  is  the  outline  of  the  Model 
PrisoD,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  middle-class  homes,  from 
the  chimneys  of  which  the  Christmas 
essence  ia  pouring,  and  the  walls 
of  which  wOl,  for  hours,  echo  with 
Christmas  love  and  merriment 

Q. 
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WITH  many  more— some  hia 
personal  friends,  some  his 
liteiary  associates,  and  others  who 
knew  him  only  throngh  his  works — 
I  was  an  unbidden  mourner  at 
Tha^eray's  funeral.  The  day  and 
hour  appointed  for  the  burial  were 
announced  in  all  the  papers;  and 
this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  general 
invitation  to  all  who  loved  him  and 
held  him  in  respect  I  was  glad  to 
think  that  there  would  be  no  im- 
pertinence in  my  going  to  pay  a  hust 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  great  man, 
who,  unknown  to  all  the  world  but 
myself,  had  been  to  me  in  bygone 
days  a  kind  friend— those  trying 
days  before  I  had  made  my  mark 
on  the '  World  of  London.'  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  stood  hesitating 
at  Thackeray's  door  with  a  long- 
kept  letter  of  introduction  in  my 
hand.  I  had  possessed  that  letter 
for  years,  but  had  never  presented 
it.  And  even  now  that  I  was  at  the 
door  my  courage  fiuled  me.  "What 
pretence  had  1  for  intruding  my- 
self ux)on  his  notice  ?  I  was  but  a 
poor  scribbler,  and  no  doubt  there 
were  scores  of  them  pestering  him. 
The  audacity  of  my  conduct  ap- 
peared all  the  greater  when  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  come  with  a 
manuscript  in  my  pocket,  and  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  ask  him 
to  read  it  and  give  his  opinion 
upon  it.  If  the  door-bell  had  not 
rung  readily  when  I  gently  pulled 
the  handle,  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
turned  and  run  away,  as  Bogers  did, 
frightened  by  his  own  knock  at  the 
door  of  Doctor  Johnson,  or  at 
least  wheeled  round  like  De  Quincey 
when  on  his  first  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  of  Wordsworth.  But  now  the 
bell  was  rung,  and  there  was  no  re- 
treating. A  man-servant  speedily 
answered  the  summons,  and  took 
away  my  last  chance  by  owning 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  was  at  home. 
The  servant  took  my  letter  and 
went  upstairs,  leading  me  to  wait  in 
the  hall.  Two  objects  that  I  saw 
there  remain  to  this  hour  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  mind's  eye.  I 
can  see  them  before  me  now,  and  if 
I  were  an  artist  I  could  draw  them 


accurately.  They  were  a  hat  and  a 
pair  of  doth  gloves— Thackeray's 
hat  and  gloves.  It  was  just  such  a 
hat,  and  they  were  just  such  gloves 
as  I  should  have  expected  Thackeray 
to  wear;  not  dancufied  things,  but 
the  hat  and  gloves  of  a  man  who 
bestowed  httle  thought  upon  such 
matters,  and  who  probably  would  not 
find  out  that  they  were  old  and  worn 
until  some  one  told  him  it  was  time 
to  get  new  ones.  I  remember  tiiat 
the  hat,  which  seemed  a  very  large 
one,  had  a  deep  band  of  black  cloth 
upon  it,  and  the  gloves  were  also 
black.  I  dare  say  the  smart  young 
porter  who  had  just  gone  upstairs 
with  my  letter  thought  that  hat  and 
those  gloves  common,  shabby  things 
enough :  but  to  me  they  were  more 
than  mere  hat  and  gloves,  for  I  had 
never  seen  their  owner,  and  I  was 
picturing  the  man  from  what  he 
wore. 

The  servant  came  down  presently 
and  asked  me  to  step  upstairs.  I 
followed  him  nervously,  and  was 
introduced  into  a  large,  comfortably 
furnished  study.  Thackeray  was 
seated  at  one  of  the  windows  with 
his  back  towards  me,  absorbed  in 
work.  He  did  not  notice  my  en- 
trance for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
seemed  to  be  finishing  a  sentence — 
a  sentence  perhaps  of  the  next 
number  of  the '  Virginians,'  to  which 
I  looked  forward  with  so  much  in- 
terest. At  last  he  turned  round  in 
his  chair,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile 
said — 

'  Good  morning,  Mr. ;  but  I 

must  tell  you  candidly  that  I  can't 
make  out  the  signature  attached  to 
this  letter.' 

I  mentioned  the  name,  and  he  re- 
cognized it  at  once,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  but  still  apparently 
going  on  with  his  work. 

*I  am  very  busy  this  morning, 
making  up  for  lost  time ;  but  come 
to  the  fire,  and  I'll  ta£k  to  you. 
Take  a  seat.' 

I  went  up  beside!  Mm,  and  saw 
him  at  his  work.  The  table  was 
covered,  not  with  books  and  papers 
as  I  had  imagined,  but  with  pencils 
and  compasses,  and  bits  of  chalk 
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and  India  ink^  and  little  squaie 
blocks  of  box-wood.  He  was  (Raw- 
ing, not  writing,  and  he  was  engaged 
at  this  moment  upon  an  initial  letter, 
which  I  recognized  next  month  in 
print  I  noticed  now  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  author  about 
the  room— no  blotting-pads,  ink- 
Btands,  or  pens— only  the  appliances 
of  the  draughtsman.  Going  on  with 
bis  work,  he  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions, and  chatted  about  books  and 
drawings  —  more  about  drawings 
than  books;  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  and  considerably  set  at 
my  ease  by  his  mentioning  a  little 
hook  of  my  own  writing — a  trifling 
thing  which  it  did  not  seem  pro- 
bable he  should  have  seen  or  heard 
of.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  done  the 
drawings  for  it.  I  said  'No/  and 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  artist. 
After  some  more  pleasant  chat  of 
the  same  kind,  still  going  on  with 
his  drawing,  he  suddenly  put  down 
his  pencil,  and  turning  round  in  his 
chaur,  said — 

*  Well ;  and  fiow  can  I  be  of  any 
service  to  you?' 

I  was  now  quite  at  my  ease  with 
him,  and  freely  explained  what  par- 
ticular Tiews  I  had,  and  produced 
the  manuscript.  Ho  took  it  from 
me,  glanced  at  the  title,  read  a  few 
lines  apparently  with  attention,  and 
tiien  said  hurriedly — 

'I  like  your  subject,  and  I  like 
your  first  sentence.  I  will  read  the 
paper,  and  if  I  can  forward  your 
views  I  will.' 

I  thanked  him,  and  bade  him 
good  morning,  and  he  rose  and 
oflfered  me  his  hand,  as  if  I  had  been 
an  old  friend.  Within  a  month  from 
that  day  the  object  at  which  I  aimed 
was  accomplished  through  his  re- 
commendation and  kind  offices ;  and 
the  good  news  was  conveyed  to  me 
in  a  hearty,  generous  letter  written 
with  his  own  hand.  Through  that 
kindly  lift  I  speedily  found  myself 
several  steps  higher  on  the  hill  of 
Parnassus.  But  I  had  then  no  more 
claim  to  that  helping  hand  than  any 
unknown  aspirant  who  may  be  at 
this  moment  walking  up  to  London 
to  find  a  market  for  a  book  or  a 
play. 

With  the  remembrance  of  this 
generous  act,  and  the  pleasant  cir- 


cumstances attending  it  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  he^,  I  felt  that  I 
had  some  claim  to  mourn  for  Thack- 
eray as  for  a  friend.  So  on  that 
December  morning  when  he  was 
borne  to  his  last  home,  I  wended 
my  way  towards  Kensal  Green. 

I  took  the  train  at  a  suburban 
station  to  reach  Harlesden,  and  was 
much  struck  to  find  nearly  every 
person  on  the  platfoim— and  there 
were  many  of  both  sexes — dressed 
in  mourning.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  conceive  that  they  were 
all  going  upon  the  same  mournful 
errand  as  myself.  But  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  Harlesden 
this  proved  to  be  the  ca^e.  Nearly 
all  the  passengers  got  out  and  struck 
across  the  fields  towards  the  ceme- 
tery. It  was  known  even  in  those 
quiet  rural  lanes  that  a  great  man 
was  going  to  his  rest  that  day ;  and 
a  labourer  whom  we  met  going  to 
his  work,  told  us  that  the  funeral 
had  arrived  at  the  gates,  and  tiiat 
they  were  taking  the  body  up  to 
the  chapel. 

'  Tou  must  make  haste,'  ho  said, 
'  if  you  want  to  see  him  buried.' 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  grave.  A  dense  black  crowd 
disposed  round  about  it  waiting  for 
the  procession  to  return  from  the 
chapel,  unmistakably  marked  the 
spot.  Otherwise  we  could  not  have 
expected  to  find  it  in  that  oliscure 
comer  where  thickly-laid  slabs  and 
head-stones  recorded  common  names. 
By-and-by  there  was  a  movement 
about  the  portico  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  hearse  was  seen  slowly  to  emerge 
from  under  it  It  was  a  common 
hearse— one  of  those  plain,  dull, 
black  -  painted  boxes  upon  wheels 
that  we  see  eveiy  day  in  the  streets 
— without  feathers  or  ornament  of 
any  kind,  and  drawn  by  only  two 
horses.  Perhaps  this  was  as  Thack- 
eray would  have  wished  it.  Still,  it 
struck  those  whose  minds  were 
dwelling  upon  his  world-wide  fame 
as  strange.  Some  of  us  had  stood  a 
few  mouths  gone  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  when  the  lx)cly  of  the  veteran 
Clyde  was  carried  past  amid  the 
boom  of  cannon,  the  solemn  pealing 
of  the  organ,  and  the  swelling  voices 
of  the  choristers.  Was  the  apostle 
of  pleasant  fancies  and   dvihzing 
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fhonghts  less  noble  than  the  martial 
conqueror  and  hero?  I  do  not 
know  that  wo  oonld  hare  wished  for 
anything  bettor  than  that  plain 
sombre  cortege ;  yet  it  was  strange. 
The  hearse  came  down  slowly  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  carriages, 
and  the  mourners,  bidden  and  un- 
bidden, straggled  i^r  it  by  different 
paths  in  saddened  and  dejected 
groups.  Conspicuous  among  those 
who  came  side  by  side  with  the 
hearse  marched  Thackeray's  literary 
compeer,  Dickens,  erect  and  grave, 
and  in  his  aspect  defiant — ^thie  de- 
fiance of  the  deep  thought  that  had 
fathomed  ^,  and  was  nady  to  meet 
the  end,  come  when  it  might ;  Cmik- 
shank,  bearing  his  age  bravely  but 
cabnly,  and  seared  to  Death's  inex- 
orable routine ;  ^lillais,  like  a  young 
Evangel,  with  placid  all-believing 
eyes;  the  gentle  Louis  Blanc;  the 
members  of  the  'Punch'  staff  with 
Mark  Lemon  at  their  head,  renewing 
his  literary  youth  while  the  last 
scone  of  all  is  closing  upon  his 
veteran  associate — ^Leech  and  Ten- 
niel,  whose  magic  skill  Thackeray 
admired  and  envied  more  than  the 
highest  art  in  all  the  wide  field  of 
letters— many  more  of  the  young 
and  rising,  with  name  and  fame  yet 
to  come ;  and  with  all  those  a  great 
crowd  of  strangers  who  had  never 
known  him  save  in  spirit,  and  who 
saw  him  now  for  the  first  time  and 
the  last—'  coffined  and  cold.' 

When  the  coffin  was  brought 
forth,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  strong  men  who  staggered 
under  its  weight,  the  strangers  knew 
that  he  had  boon  a  giant  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  Little  more  than  a 
week  before  many  here  had  seen  that 
massive  form  in  the  London  streets, 
towering  above  ihe  common  crowd, 
and  challenging  the  admiring  eyes 
of  all  who  knew  the  fine  grey  head. 
And  the  whisper  would  pass  from 
one  to  another,  '  There  goes  Thack- 
eray.' And  now  again  that  whisper 
passes  among  us,  but  in  other 
phrase;  for  Thackeray  is  going 
from  our  sight  for  ever.  To  the 
last  solemn  words  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice the  great  coffin  is  lowered  into 
the  vault,  and  ashes  are  cast  upon 
ashes,  dust  upon  dust    Tho  cere- 


mony is  cruelly  short  and  summary, 
as  if  the  grave  were  impatient  and 
hungry  for  its  prey.  There  remains 
nothing  for  us  now  but  to  take  a 
last  look  into  the  vault  One  by 
one  the  mourners  come  forward, 
elbowing  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  Among  the  first  to  approach 
are  two  £ur  young  ladies  in  the 
deepest  mourning.  They  stand  side 
by  side,  pale  and  motionless  as 
statues,  and  look  down  with  a  grief 
in  their  sad  calm  eyes  which  is  past 
tears.  No  one  asks  who  they  are, 
for  all  instinctively  know  that  they 
are  those  whom  he  loved  best  Then 
come  other  relatives  and  friends, 
and  among  them  Alboni,  the  great 
singer,  grown  so  old,  and  so  sad 
and  sorrowfid  now.  And  one  by 
one  we  pass  along  the  side  of  the 
grave,  reverently  uncovering  our 
heads,  and  taking  a  last  look  through 
eyes  dim  with  tears.  I  could  have 
been  angry  with  that  prosaic  police- 
man who  stood  at  the  grove's  head 
and  marshalled  us,  as  if  we  had 
been 'crushing  to  a  show;  but  I 
thought  of  him  who  lay  there,  and 
how  at  my  faneral  or  yours  he 
would  have  marked  that  policeman 
for  his  own,  and  made  him  immor- 
tal. 'Now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry/ 
said  this  intelligent  officer;  'follow 
each  other  to  the  right,  and  you 
will  all  see  comfortably.'  How 
Thackoroy  would  have  laughed  if 
he  could  have  known  that  xx)lice- 
man  who  would  make  a  show  of 
him !  The  policeman,  therefore,  did 
not  vex  me,  as  he  might  have  vexed 
others  who  did  not  think  of  this. 

And  so  Thackeray  was  buried  on 
a  bright  December  day;  and  as  I 
passed  by  the  side  of  his  grove  and 
looked  down,  tho  sunbeams  wero 
playing  upon  the  coffin-plate,  making 
a  halo  of  glory  round  his  name.  And 
by-and-by  on  returning  to  the  spot 
when  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  I 
found  the  vault  covered  with  a 
great  grey  slab,  and  methought  I 
saw  upon  it  tho  epitaph  which  ho 
himself  wrote— 

*  IIcu  !  nano  imb  fossa  snnt  tantl  nilitis  wsa.* 

*  Now  he  Is  buried  and  gono, 
Irving  benonth  the  grey  rtonc:' 
Where  shall  you  tiud  huch  a  oni*  ?* 

X. 
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CHAPTER  I.— Ihtboduotoby. 

EABLT  SNaUBH  OOMMEBOS. 


BRITISH  commeroe  began  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Fhosnician  and  Carthaginian 
tradaiB,  yisiidng  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in 
qnest  of  tin,  laid  the  foundations  of 
tbat  Bjetem  of  merchandise  which  has 
d<Mie  so  mnch  to  make  of  onr  little 
island  of  Britain  a  nughty  nation, 
and  to  bring  nnder  its  dominion 
many  of  the  Surest  provinces  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  Com- 
ing to  oar  shores  as  early,  we  are 
told  by  antiquaries,  as  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  at 
first  coming  only  for  the  tin  that 
was  found  more  plentifully,  and 
better  prepared,  by  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons uian  by  any  other  people, 
these  traders  soon  included  lead 
sod  hides  in  their  purchases,  and 
brought  in  exchange  various  articles 
of  earthenware,  brass  manu&cture, 
and  salt  When  the  Tynan  race 
died  out,  others  carried  on  the  trade, 
the  Conush  marts  being  replaced  by 
others  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  whither  the  com- 
modities were  conveyed  from  the 
inland  districts  of  England,  to  be 
taken  in  Gi^c  ships  for  sale  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent 
ViTith  the  growth  of  manufiactories 
flmd  marts,  increased  the  number 
and  variety  of  articles  to  be  sold. 
Com,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  predous 
stones,  as  well  as  tin  and  lead,  wero 
the  chief  commodities  exported  be- 
fiore  and  after  the  conquest  of  Julius 
OoBsar.  It  was  the  &me  of  the 
British  pearls,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, uat  first  prompted  Csssar  to 
erosB  the  Gallic  Straits;  and  the 
xeport  of  his  soldiery  speedily 
mened  up  a  thriving  trade  with  the 
Kiontish  towns  for  oysters  to  aug- 
ment the  luxuries  of  Boman  feast- 
ing, for  bears  to  fill  the  Boman 
dzcus,  and  for  dogs  to  be  used  by 
Boman  sportsmen.  The  establish- 
ment of  Latin  colonies  in  Britain,  of 
oounse,  gave  a  great  encouragement 
VOL.  v.— NO.  zxvn. 


to  trade.  Among  the  towns  that 
during  the  first  few  Christian  cen- 
turies became  most  feunous,  thero 
were,  besides  London,  Canterbury 
and  Bochester,  Bichborough  and 
Dover,  Exeter  and  Chester,  York, 
Aberdeen,  and  Dumbarton. 

British  trade  declined  after  the 
Anglo-Saxon  settlement,  but,  under 
English  management,  these  same 
towns,  with  many  others,  prospered 
more  than  ever.  When  Christianity 
was  introduced,  and  pious  men 
betook  themselves  to  monasteries, 
they  became  the  special  patrons  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  being 
labourers  and  mechanicians  them- 
selves, as  well  as  instructors  of  their 
lay  brethren  in  the  various  arts  of 
civilized  life.  '  We  command,'  runs 
one  of  Edgar's  laws,  'that  every 
priest,  to  increase  knowledge,  dili- 
gentiy  learn  some  handicraft;'  while 
smiths  and  carpenters,  fishermen 
and  millers,  weavers  and  architects, 
are  frequentiy  mentioned  in  old 
chronicles  as  belonging  to  various 
convents.  The  smith  was  the  oldest 
and  most  honoured  of  ail  workmen. 
*  Whence,'  he  is  made  to  ask,  in  a 
curious  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
dialogues, '  whence  hath  the  plough- 
man his  ploughshare  and  goad, 
save  by  my  art  ?  whence  hath  the 
fisherman  his  rod,  or  the  shoemaker 
his  awl,  or  the  sempstress  her 
needle,  but  from  me  ?'  In  the  same 
work,  the  merchant  asserts  his  dig- 
nity and  the  nature  of  his  calling. 
'  I  am  useful,'  he  says, '  to  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  to  rich  men  and  to 
common  folk.  I  enter  my  ship  with 
my  merchandise,  and  sail  across  the 
seas,  and  sell  my  wares,  and  buy 
dear  things  that  are  not  produced  in 
this  landi  and  bring  them  with  great 
danger  for  your  good;  and  some- 
times I  am  shipwrecked,  and  lose 
all  my  wares,  and  hardly  myself 
escape.'  *  What  is  it  you  bring  us?' 
one  asks.  '  I  bring  you,'  he  replies, 
'  skins,  silks,  costiy  gems  and  gold 
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YBiioms  gameuts^  pigments^  wine^ 
oil,  iyoiy  and  brass^  copper  and  tin^ 
Bilyer,  glass,  and  sach  like.'  '  Will 
yon  sell  your  things  here/  inqnires 
the  other  speaker,  'as  yon  bonght 
them  there  r  To  which  the  mer- 
chant answers,  'Nay, intmth;  else 
where  wonld  be  the  good  of  all  my 
labour?  I  will  s^  them  here 
dearer  than  I  bonght  them  there, 
that  so  I  may  get  some  profit,  to  feed 
me  and  my  wife  and  chUdreii.' 

In  those  early  days,  and  for  many 
centuries  after,  the  merchant  was 
the  captain  of  his  own  little  ship, 
and  thus  had  the  entire  range  of  his 
business  under  his  own  supenrision. 
He  was  deservedly  held  in  honour 
by  his  countrymen.  By  a  law  of 
Athelstan,  published  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  century,  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  every  merchant,  even 
though  he  were  by  birth  a  serf,  who 
had  made  three  journeys  across  the 
sea  with  his  own  ship  and  goods, 
was  to  have  the  rank  of  a  thane. 
The  ships  were  mere  boats,  rude 
constructions  of  wood,  propelled  by 
eight  or  ten  oars,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  single  square  sail  suspended 
from  a  single  mast,  and  seldom  large 
enough  to  hold  more  than  half  a 
dozen  men,  with  two  or  three  tons 
of  cargo.  Yet  in  these  poor  vessels, 
having  no  other  compass  than  the 
sun  and  stars,  and  no  proper  rudder 
to  direct  their  motions,  our  fearless 
fore&thers  wandered  wherever  they 
would.  The  silks  and  pigments, 
referred  to  in  the  dialogue  just 
dted,  could  hardly  have  come  from 
a  nearer  part  than  Italy  or  Maxseilles. 
We  know  that  trading  voyages  were 
often  made  to  Bome^  and  that  in 
the  eighth  centnry  one  Anglo-Saxon 
merchant,  at  .any  rate,  was  settled^ 
and  had  influential  position  in  Mar^ 
seilles. 

Some  faranches  of  A^glo-Saaum 
commerce,  it  must  be  admitted,  were 
not  altogether  respectable.  In  a 
memoir  of  another  Wul&tan,  Bishop 
of  Worcester  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  is  said :  '  There 
is  a  seaport  town  called  Bristol,  op- 
posite to  Ireland,  to  which  its  in- 
habitants make  J&equant  voyages  of 
trade.  Wulfstan  cured  the  people 
of  this  town  of  a  most  odious  onstom, 
which  they  derived  from  their  an- 


cestors, of  buying  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  England,  and  en>ort- 
ing  them  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  You  might  have  seen,  vrith 
sorrow^  long  ranks  of  youtb^  and 
maidens,  of  the  greatest  beauty*  tied 
together  with  ropes,  and  daily  ex- 
posed to  sale ;  nor  were  these  men 
ashamed--oh,  horrid  wickedness  1 — 
to  give  up  ^eir  nearest  relations, 
even  their  own  children,  to  slavery.' 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  dealings  of 
this  sort  were  not  very  common; 
but  it  is  clear  that  during  these 
centuries  the  Irish,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, the  Danes,  who  were  masters 
of  a  large  part  of  Ireland,  carried  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  England. 
In  very  early  times  their  merchants 
brought  cloths  to  Cambridge,  and 
exhibited  them  in  the  streets  for 
sale ;  and  Chester  was  filled  during 
the  summer  months  by  Irishmen, 
bringing  marten-skins  and  other 
articles  to  sell,  and  buying  in  ex- 
change the  various  commodities 
most  needed  by  their  own  people. 

Yet  English  commerce  was  still  in . 
its  infonpy.  By  one  of  the  laws  of 
Lothair,  of  Kent,  living  in  the 
seventh  century,  no  one  was  allowed 
to  buy  anything  worth  more  than 
twenty  pennies  —  something  lilod 
five  pounds,  according  to  tiie  pre- 
sent value  of  money— except  wjjihin 
the  walls  of  a  town,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  two 
or  more  witnesses.  Another  of 
Lothair's  laws  appoints  that '  If  any 
one  of  the  peopfo  of  Kent  buy  any- 
thmg  in  the  dtj  of  London,  he  must 
have  two  or  three  honest  men,  or 
the  king's  port-reeve,  present  at  the 
bargain ;' and  in  a  third  it  is  written : 
'  Let  none  exchange  one  thing  for 
another,  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  sheriff,  the  mass  priest,  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  or  some  other  person 
of  undoubted  veraoily.  If  they  do 
otherwise,  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
thirty  shillings,  besides  forfeiting 
the  ffoods  so  exchanged  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.'  Frcmi  such  enact- 
ments we  infer,  in  the  first  place, 
that  rogues  were  so  numerous,  and 
fftlse  dealings  so  prevalent,  even  in 
these  early  days,  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  any  but 
the  most  public  manner ;  and,in  the 
second,  tbat,  from  the  bognming. 
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Btatee  and  mxmdpaliti^obtainedpart 
of  their  reyenufiB  from  impoBts  upon 
articles  of  commeroe.    In  Lewes,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Snrvey ,  a 
tax  of  a  fiurthing  was  levied  by  tibe 
sheriff  on  the  sue  of  every  ox;  and 
when  a  slaye  changed  hands,  the 
payment  dne  to  the  town  excl]^ner 
was  fonrpence.  In  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  moreover,  perhaps  in  all, 
a  percentage  on  the  price  of  every 
article  sold  for  more  than  twenty 
pennies  was   divided  between  tiie 
king  and  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
half  being  levied  from  the  buyer 
and  half  from  the  seller.    The  fiurs 
or  markets  spread  over  the  kingdom 
also  paid  toll  to  the  crown.    We 
read  of  one  in  Bedfordshire  that 
yielded  seven  ponnds  a  year,  and  of 
another  at  Tannton  which  produced 
about  fifty  shillings. 
^'Eairs  did  the  work  of  shops  in 
Anglo-Saxon    and    Anglo-Norman 
times,  and  in  doing  so  they  gradually 
lost  the    religious  character  with 
which  they  were  at  first   started. 
*  In  the  beginning  of  holy  church,* 
it  is  written  in  one  of  the  old  legends, 
'  it  was  so  that  people  came  at  night- 
time to  the  church  with   candles 
burning;   they   would   wake    and 
come  with  light  toward  the  chnrch 
in  their  devotions;  but  after,  they 
fell  to  lechery  and  songs,  dances, 
haroing,  piping,  and  also  to  glnttony 
and  sin,  and  so  turned  the  holiness 
to  cnisedness.      Wherefore,    holy 
others  ordained  the  people  to  leave 
that  waking'-— a  term  still  retained 
in  the  Irish  vxthes—' and  to  &st  at 
even.'     The  evening  fasts,   how- 
ever, were  as  unprofitable,  from  a 
religious   pomt  of  view,  as  those 
formerly  held  at  night-tima    The 
people  who  assembled,  generally  in 
the  churchyards,  and  often  in  the 
drarcheB  themselves,  of  the  saints 
whose  merits  they  came  to  celebrate, 
soon   turned  their  meetings  into 
oi^portunities  for  amusement,  and 
Imd  the  foundation  of  those  periodi- 
cal fiiirs  which,  despite  all  the  op- 
position of  the  clergy  and  other 
lovers  of  good  order,  have  held  their 
ground  amiost  to  the  present  day. 
But  ail  the  money  was  not  spent  in 
feasting  and  sightseeing.    Wherever 
nombers  of  people  were  gathered 
together,    it    was    natural    that 


.  tradesmen  should  briitg  their  wares 
for  sale;  and  to  ti&e  villagers 
spending  most  of  their  time  quite 
out  of  me  reach  of  tl»9  scanty  com- 
merce of  thoiA  ages,  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  meet  with  merchants 
provided  with  large  collections  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  of 
home  and  foreign  production,  and 
willing  to  barter  them  for  sheep- 
skins and  agricultural  produce,  or 
any  of  the  rough  and  tough  manu- 
fiictures  of  the  local  workmen.  In 
this  way  Mrs  became  markets;  and 
markets,  that  never  had  been  fisurs, 
came  to  be  held  at  various  intervals, 
yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  in  every 
part  of  the  land. 

English  commeroe  was  in  a 
healthier  condition  just  before  than 
just  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  mer- 
chants were  highly  esteemed ;  they 
travelled  much  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  brought  back  foreign 
goods  of  every  description ;  while  &e 
merchants  of  other  countries  not 
only  came  to  trade  in  England,  but 
had  abeady  begun  to  find  the  advan- 
tage of  making  it  their  home.  But 
trade  was  scorned  by  the  Normans, 
and,  although  their  habits,  more 
extravagant  and  ambitious  than 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  due 
time  led  to  its  further  extension, 
their  violent  coming  at  first  very 
greatly  hindered  its  progress.  'The 
English  merchants,'  says  William  of 
Poictiers,  William  the  Conqueror's 
own  chaplain,  and  too  stanch  a 
hater  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  say  more 
in  their  &vour  than  he  could  help, 
'  to  the  opulence  of  their  countiy, 
rich  in  its  own  fertility,  added  still 
greater  riches  and  more  valuable 
treasures.  The  articles  imported 
by  them,  notable  both  for  their 
quantity  and  their  quality,  were 
either  to  have  been  hoarded  up  for 
the  gratification  of  their  avarice,  or 
to  have  been  dissipated  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  luxurious  incliua- 
tions.  But  William  seized  them 
and  bestowed  part  on  his  victorious 
army,  and  part  on  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  while  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  of  Bome  he  sent  an 
incredible  mass  of  money  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  many  ornaments 
that  would  have  been  admired  even 
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inCkjnstantiDople.'  Itwasnot^how- 
eyer,  until  a  curb  had  been  pnt 
upon  royal  extortion  and  i^jnstioe, 
that  the  English  merchants  were  able 
to  pursue  tiieir  wayt  with  ease  and 
profit.  For  the  half-century  follow- 
ing the  Conquest  we  know  little  of 
the  history  of  commerce^  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  little  progress  was  XEfde 
in  it  In  the  charters  granted  by 
the  two  Williams  and  Henry  I.^,  no 
reference  is  made  to  merchandise; 
and  the  public  documents  of  these 
kings  show  only  that  they  levied 
heayy  tolls  both  on  shipping  and 
on  mlasxd  trade. 

One  beneficial  measure,  however, 
is  to  be  set  to  the  credit  of  Henry  I. 
In  I  no  he  founded  a  settlement 
of  Flemings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boss  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
hardy  colonists  were  invited  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  law- 
lessness of  the  marauding  Welsh, 
and  this  they  did  with  excellent 
result  But  they  did  far  more  for 
England.  GiiiJdus  Oambrensis 
speaks  of  them  as  'a  people  no- 
tably sMlled  both  in  the  business 
of  making  cloth  and  in  merchandise, 
ever  ready  with  any  labour  or  dan- 
ger to  seek  for  gain  by  sea  or  land.' 
For  centuries  English  sheepskins 
had  been  bought  up  by  traders  from 
the  Continent  to  be  taken  abroad 
and  converted  into  woollen  gar- 
ments. With  the  Flemifih  settiers, 
however,  came  to  England  the 
Flemish  art  of  woollen  manufacture, 
and  henceforth  this  trade,  a  most 
important  element  in  British  com- 
merce, was  naturalized  among  us. 

Colonists  of  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent class  were  also  encouragad  in 
England  at  about  the  same  time. 
These  were  the  Jews,  a  Mr  sprink- 
ling of  whom  had  been  mixed  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  a  period 
prior  to  Edward  the  Confessor's 
reign,  and  of  whom  great  numbers 
began  to  cross  the  Channel  imme- 
diately after  the  coming  of  the 
Vormans.  By  William  Buf as  they 
were  especially  &voured,  and 
Henry  I.  conferred  on  them  a  charter 
of  privileges.  They  were  enabled 
to  (uaim,  in  courts  of  law,  the  repay- 
ment of  any  moneyj  lent  by  them, 
as  eaoly  as  Christians,  and,  while 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  charge 


any  interest  for  their  loans,  there 
were  no  restrictions  to  the  avarice 
of  the  Jewish  capitalists.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  sovereigns  that 
the  Jews  should  be  rich  men,  as 
then  more  gold  could  be  forced  from 
them,  for  the  quelling  of  enemies 
abroad  or  of  insurrections  at  home, 
whenever  there  was  need  of  it 
England  itself  also  profited  by  this 
arrangement  The  gathering  up  of 
wealth,  to  be  spent  in  large  schemes 
of  traffic,  is  a  great  advantage  to 
society;  and  in  the  main  the  Jews 
did  tins  work  honestiy  and  well.  In 
no  worse  spirit  than  actuated  their 
Christian  contemporaries,  they 
taught  sound  lessons  of  economy 
and  prudence  to  the  world,  and 
IJberefore  are  entitied  to  the  hearty 
praise  of  posterity. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Scotland— undisturbed  by 
Norman  invasion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, greatiy  benefited  by  the  dis- 
asters which  sent  many  peaceable 
and  enterprising  Bouthemers  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  north— was 
commercially  in  advance  of  Eng- 
land. Under  the  wise  guidance  ;of 
l^e  best  of  its  kings,  David  the  First, 
who  reigned  from  1 124  to  1 153,  it 
passed  at  once  from  what  was  very 
like  barbarism  to  as  much  civiliza- 
tion as  could  be  claimed  for  any 
nation  in  that  time.  Foreign  mer- 
chants were  invited  by  Diivid  to 
visit  his  ports,  and  every  encou- 
ragement was  given  to  his  own  sub- 
jects to  cross  the  seas  on  errands 
of  trade.  One  of  his  laws  exempted 
the  property  of  all  persons  tradiog 
with  foreign  countries  from  seizure 
on  any  claim  whatever  during  their 
absence,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  had  left  their  homes  with 
the  purpose  of  evading  justice.  He 
gave  special  encouragement  to 
makers  of  woollen  cloths;  and  we 
are  told  by  one  contemporary  writer 
that  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in 
that  of  his  successor,  the  towns  and 
burghs  of  Scotland  were  chiefly  filled 
with  Englishmen,  many  of  them 
skilled  in  the  art  latdy  brought 
over  by  the  Flemish  colonists. 

A  race  of  Stephens  would  soon 
have  depopulated  England.  Henry 
n.,  however,  did  his  utmost  to  re- 
medy the  evils  caused  by  the  dvil 
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wars  which  led  to  his  being  made 
king,  and  his  leign  was  one  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  never  before 
equalled.  London,  containing  at 
this  period  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  most  po- 
pulous town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  fixed 
abode  of  the  king  and  his  court,  was 
of  coarse  the  emporium  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  No  city  in  the 
world,  according  to  William  Ktz- 
Stephen,  the  biographer  of  Becket, 
sent  so  &r  and  to  so  many  quarters 
its  wealth  and  merchandise;  and 
none  was  so  largely  the  resort  of 
foreign  dealers.  Gold,  spice,  and 
frankincense  were  brought  to  it 
from  Arabia;  precious  stones  from 
Egypt;  purple  cloths  &om  India; 
pahn  oil  from  Bagdad;  furs  and 
ermines  from  Norway  and  Bussia; 
weapons  from  Sc^thia;  and  wines 
from  France.  'Let  there,'  wrote 
Henry  n.  to  the  Emperor  Frederick 
of  Germany  in  1157,  'be  between 
ouiselTes  and  our  subjects  an  in- 
divisible unity  of  friendship  and 
peace,  and  safe  trade  of  merchan- 
dise;' and  the  Germans  were  not 
slow  in  using  the  advantages  offered 
them.  'London,'  says  William  of 
Malmesbury,  'is  filled  with  goods 
brought  by  the  merchants  of  all 
countries,  but  especially  with  those 
of  Germany;  and,  when  there  is 
scarcity  of  com  in  other  parts  of 
England,  it  is  a  granary  where  the 
article  may  be  bought  more  cheaply 
than  anywhere  else.'  Its  citizens, 
caUed  barons,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  dwellers  in  o&er  towns, 
were  separated  from  all  others  by 
the  elegance  of  their  dress  and  bear- 
mg,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  fes- 
tivities. 

After  London  the  most  thriving 
cify  was  Bristol,  famous,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  the 
chief  port  for  vessels  trading  with 
Ireland  and  Norway.  From  Henry 
n.  its  burgesses  received  a  charter 
exempting  them  from  tolls  and 
some  other  impositions  throughout 
England,  Wales,  and  Normandy. 
Chater  was  another  great  receiy- 
ing-plaoe  for  the  conmiodities  of  Ire- 
la^,  while  much  was  also  unported 
from  Gascony^  Spain,  and  Germany : 
'  BO  that,' writes  one, '  being  comforted 


of  God  in  all  things,  ^e  drink  wine 
very  plentifully;  for  those  countries 
have  abundance  of  vineyards.'  Eng- 
land had  vineyards  ^so  in  those 
days;  and  Grloucester  and  Win- 
chester were  noted  for  their  trade 
in  excellent  Vines  of  native  pro- 
duction. Exeter  engrossed  much 
of  the  trade  of  the  south.  It  is 
described  as  a  port  full  of  wealthy 
citizens  and  the  resort  of  no  less 
wealthy  foreigners,  who  came  for 
the  minerals  dug  up  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  gave  in  ex- 
change abundance  of  every  foreign 
luxury  that  could  be  deedred.  On 
the  eastern  coast,  Dunwich,  now 
more  than  half  washed  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  Suffolk  seas,  was  a 
flourishing  port,  '  stored  witii  every 
kind  of  riches,'  while  Tarmouth  was 
rapidly  growing  into  importance  as 
a  fishing  station.  Lynn,  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  many  wealthy  Jewish 
families,  had  much  trade  vrith  the 
cities  of  Germany  and  northern 
France ;  and  Lincoln—made  acces- 
sible to  foreign  vessels  by  means  of 
a  great  canal,  connecting  the  Trent 
and  the  Witham,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  Henry  L's  orders  in 
1 1 2 1— was  now  becoming  one  of  the 
most  exteoisive  seats  of  conmieroe 
in  England.  Tork  had  been  so 
much  devastated  by  war  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  by  many 
dreadful  fires  in  later  years,  that  its 
trade  had  been  seriously  impaired. 
It  was  still,  however,  visited  by 
many  vessels  from  Germany  and 
Iceland,  while  Grimsby  was  a  &- 
vourite  resort  of  merchants  from 
Norway,  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  and  Whitby  and 
Hartlepool  were  prosperous  towns. 
BerwicK,  the  frequent  cause  of  con- 
tention, during  the  middle  ages,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms,  was  at  this  time  the  chief 
port  of  Scotland,  one  of  its  citizens, 
a  man  of  Danish  origin,  named 
Cnut,  being  so  wealthy  that  when 
a  vessel  belonging  to  Imn,  with  his 
wife  on  board,  was  seized  by  a 
piratical  earl  of  Orkney,  he  was 
able  to  'spend  a  hundred  marks  in 
hiring  fourteen  stout  ships,  suitably 
equipped,  with  which  to  go  out  and 
punish  the  offender.  Other  grow- 
mg  towns  of  Scotland  were  Perth. 
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Leiih,  Starling,  Laoaark^  and  Dam- 
barton.  Edinburgh  'wbb  still  an 
insignificant  plaoe,  and  Glasgow  was 
little  more  than  a  yillage,  idthongh 
incorporated  bj  William  the  lion 
in  1 175.  In  Ireland,  the  ancient 
diy  of  Dnblin  had  been  so  utterly 
rained  during  the  English  ccmquest 
of  the  coonfiy,  that  Heniy  JL,  by 
a  charter  dated  iiraj  assigned  it 
to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  on  con- 
dition of  their  coloniEing  it  anew; 
and  straightway,  we  are  told,  it 
began  so  to  pro^)er  that  it  threat- 
ened to  nyvl  London  as  a  centre  of 
wealth  and  commerce. 

The  things  brought  into  England 
by  fotmga  merchants  in  the  twelfth 
and  following  centories  were  for  the 
most  part  articles  of  lozory— silks 
and  fiirs,  jewels  and  costly  weapons, 
wines  and  spices,  to  gratify  the  ex- 
tiaYagant  tastes  of  gay  courtiers 
and  wealthy  dtizens.  The  commo- 
dities exported  were  nearly  all  ar- 
ticles of  necessity— com  and  flesh, 
wools  raw  and  wrought,  and  copper, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead.  In  1194,  &(di- 
ard  L  had  to  prohibit  any  fbrther 
exportation  of  com  during  that 
year,  'that  England  might  not 
suffer  from  the  want  of  its  abun- 
dance ;'  and  the  outgoing  of  all  use- 
ful merchandise  was  fiur  m  exceas  of 
the  returns  in  kind  of  other  useM 
merchandise.  The  impolicy  of  this 
arrangement  is  apparent  Large 
(quantities  of  silver  and  gold  came 
into  the  country,  but  they  came  to 
enrich  the  few  and  encourage  in 
them  a  wastefdl  expenditure  of 
money,  while  the  poor  were  yet 
ftirther  impoYerished  hy  a  ifystem 
of  trade  which  kept  the  home-made 
necessaries  of  life  at  an  unreasonably 
high  price  and  brought  no  others 
from  abroad  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  this  evil  was  partially 
rectified  l^the  eyer-increasing  de- 
mand for  labour  that  resulted  per- 
force from  the  growing  demand  for 
English  produce.  At  this  period, 
it  is  probable,  there  was  remune- 
lative  employment  for  nearly  all  the 
population.  Of  the  extent  of  agri- 
caltural  and  mining  labour  we  can 
form  no  estimate ;  l^t  we  know  the 
wool  trade  to  have  been  very  ex* 
tensive.     There  was  a  very  large 


importation  of  woad,  used  for  co- 
louring the  wodlen  fabric,  manu- 
fAotured  both  for  home  and  for 
foreign  use;  and  there  was  also  a 
very  large  aqportation  of  sheepekinB 
to  be  worked  by  Flemish  manu&o- 
turers  into  a  finer  cloth  than  the 
English  at  that  time  had  the  knack 
of  making.  All  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  told  by  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  were  kept  warm  by 
the  wool  of  England,  made  into 
cloth  by  the  men  of  Flanders. 

It  was  not  long  before  English 
politicians  perceived  the  mischief 
arising  from  the  want  of  balance 
between  imports  and  exports,  and 
they  set  th^nselves  to  Izy  and  re- 
medy the  evil  in  many  xmwise 
ways.  The  history  of  British  com- 
merce imder  the  Plantagenets  is  for 
the  most  part  a  history  of  impolitic 
legislation,  fiercely  ordered,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  steady  growth  of 
right  principles  among  the  people, 
almost  everjrwhere  disobeyed.  The 
Flemings  being  better  dothmakers, 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  than  the  English,  it  was 
sought  again  and  again,  not  to  im- 
prove the  English  manufacture,  but 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
articles  from  Flanders.  Simon  do 
Montfort,  for  instance,  representing 
the  national  party  of  his  day, 
was  stead&st  in  hiis  opposition  to 
foreign  commerce,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  opinions,  a  law  was  passed 
in  id6i,  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  the  use  of  any  apparel 
made  out  of  the  country,  or  made 
in  the  country  with  the  help  of  im- 
ported materials.  Woad  was  not 
admitted,  and,  in  consetiuence,  the 
people  had  for  some  years  to  content 
themselves  with  rough,  undyed 
doths.  Such  a  law,  most  pernicious 
in  that  it  restrained  the  production 
Of  wool  for  exportation  and  ham- 
pered the  industry  of  the  country, 
could  not  long  hold  its  ground.  It 
was  almost  unmediately  remitted  in 
fovour  of  dealers  with  France  and 
Normandy;  and  although,  through 
personal  and  national  jealousy,  it 
was  nominally  enforced  against  the 
Flemings,  we  read  that  in  1270,  at 
one  seizure,  the  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders, I7  way  of  reprisal,  forfeited  as 
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mueh  M  forl7  thoogaiid  marks' 
worth  of  English  goods  waiting  to 
be  sold  in  h«r  dommions..  That  act 
led  to  firesh  legislation*  ''  Whereas/ 
runs  a  proclamation  of  Henry  III., 
iflsned  in  i37i»  '  at  the  requirement 
of  the  merchants  as  woU  of  our 
realm,  as  of  Franco,  Normandy,  and 
other  kingdoms,  who  gave  unto  ns 
pledges  and  other  sniety  by  cor* 
poral  oath,  that  they  would  not 
take  any  wools  imto  the  parts  of 
Flaadera  or  of  Hainault,  or  woxdd  sdl 
the  same  nnto  the  Flemings :  and 
wheress  wo  ha^e  of  late  for  certain 
understood  that  the  wools,  by  our 
leaye  thus  taken  oat  of  oar  reahn, 
are  sold  to  the  said  Flemings ;  we 
have  determined  that  all  wools  of 
our  leahn,  exposed  to  sale,  shall 
jomaiii  within  oar  reahn,  and  shall 
not  on  any  aoooant  be  taken  onto  any 
parts  beyond  sea  whatsoever/  To 
that  unwise  pioolamation  was  added 
a  wise  proTiso,  '  That  all  workers  of 
woollen  cloths,  male  and  female,  as 
well  of  Flanders  as  of  other  lands, 
might  safely  come  into  oar  reahn, 
ibne  to  make  doths,  and  should  be 
quit  <^  toll  and  tallage,  and  of  pay- 
ment of  other  customs  for  their 
work  imtil  the  end  of  fire  years.' 
There  were  a  fair  nimiber  of  Flemish 
imnugrants  to  claim  this  generous 
privilege;  but  the  prohibition  of 
all  exports  to  the  Continent  was  as 
fatile  as  the  one  issaed  ten  years 
before  and  the  many  others  iasmd  in 
after  years. 

Other  hindrances,  hawerer,  were 
offiavad  to  the  free  development  <^ 
oommeroa  Frcmi  early  times  it 
had  been  the  custom  of  the  City  of 
Lcmdon  to  allow  all  foreign  mer^ 
ohants  bringing  their  goods  for  sale, 
to  put  up  at  obtain  inns;  and,  when 
iheextentoftheir  dealings  encouraged 
them  80  to  do,  there  was  no  objection 
made  to  thdr  building  houses  for 
themselves;  but  they  were  only  to 
sell  their  commoditKS  by  the  hun- 
dredweight, and  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king's  weigher,  by 
whom  a  heavy  tax  was  to  be  claimed. 
These  rules  having  been  infringed, 
twenty  merchants  were  arrested  in 
1 869  and  conmiitted  to  the  Tower 
imtQ  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds 
had  been  paid,  and  the  weights  and 
that  they  set  up  for  them- 


selves had  been  broken  i(p  and 
burnt  In  1275,  more  severe  rales 
were  laid  down«  '  A  stnnge  mer- 
chant/ it  was  appointed,  'may 
lodge  where  ho  pleases,  but  he  shall 
not  sell  by  retul ;  as,  for  instance, 
fustic-woods, — ^he  shall  not  sell  less 
than  twelve  of  thorn ;  and  if  he  have 
pepper,  cumnun,  ginger,  alum, 
brazil-wood,  or  frankincense,  he 
shall  not  sell  less  than  twenty-five 
pounds  thereof  at  a  time.  If  he 
bring  girdles,  he  shall  not  sell  fewer 
than  a  thousand  and  twelve  at  a 
time;  if  cloths]  of  silk,  wool,  or 
linen,  he. shall  sell  them  whole;  if 
he  bring  wax,  he  shall  sell  not  less 
than  a  quarter.  Foreign  merchants, 
also,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  buy 
dyed  cloths  while  wet,  or  to  make 
dye,  or  to  do  any  work  that  belongs 
to  the  citizens.  They  shall  not 
make  a  market  in  the  city,  nor  shall 
they  stay  in  the  city  more  than  forty 
days.'  That  last  regulation  must 
have  pressed  very  heavily  on  the 
foreigners,  obliging  them  often,  in 
dull  seasons,  to  go  home  again  v^ith 
their  vessels  fall  of  unsold  wares. 
It  was  withdrawn  in  1303,  a  memo- 
rable year  in  commercial  history, 
when  Edward  L  granted  a  general 
charter  to  the  merchants  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  liombardy,  Tuscany,  Pro- 
vence, Catalonia,  Aquitaine,  Tou- 
louse, Handera^,  Brabant,  and  all 
other  countries,  permitting  them  to 
come  safely  to  any  part  of  his  do- 
minions, to  sell  theur  goods,  and  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

But  soon  a  fresh  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  their  way.  An  edict, 
issued  in  1 307,  forbade  their  taking 
either  coined  money  or  bullion  out 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  another 
of  the  rules  that  could  not  possibly* 
be  strictly  kept  There  are  nume- 
rous records  of  its  having  been 
broken  through;  but  there  are  also 
numerous  records  of  the  vexatious 
and  costly  measures  resorted  to  vrith 
a  view  to  its  enforcemeni 

In  1 3  28  was  passed  another  ill-ad- 
vised law,  ordering  that  no  woollen 
cloths  should  be  admitted  into  the 
country  unless  tiiey  were  of  a  cer- 
tain sisse,  the  measure  of  all  striped 
oloth  being  fixed  at  twenty-eight 
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yards'  length  and  six  quarteis* 
bieadth,  while  all  coloured  cloths 
were  to  be  just  twenty-six  yards 
long  and  six  and  a  half  quarters 
broad.  By  this  enactment^  immense 
expense  was  incurred  in  the  em- 
ployment of  royal  measurers,  and 
the  only  practical  result  was  the 
withholding  of  many  of  the  best 
commodities  from  the  English  mar- 
ket. Tet  it  was  not  rcpoiled  until 
1353,  when  'the  great  men  and 
commons  haying  to  our  lord  the 
king  how  divers  merchants,  as  well 
foreigners  and  denizens,  have  with- 
drawn them,  and  yet  do  withdraw 
them,  to  come  with  cloths  into  Eng- 
land, to  the  great  damage  of  the 
king  and  all  his  people,  because  the 
king's  measurer  surmiseth  to  mer- 
chant strangers  that  their  cloths  be 
not  of  assize.' 

We  have  given  instances  enough 
of  the  "arbitrary  and  frivolous  legis- 
lation by  which,  during  these  cen- 
turies, the  foreign  merchants  seek- 
ing trade  with  England  were  pre- 
vented &om  doing  or  getting  all 
the  good  that  ought  to  have  come 
of  their  dealings.  "There  was  no 
lietter  treatment  for  the  merchants 
and  tradesmen  at  home.  They 
also  were  the  sport  of  unwise  laws 
and  arbitrary  mandates.  We  read, 
for  instance,  of  a  &ir  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Westminster  in  the 
spring  of  1245,  when  all  the  trades- 
men of  London  were  commanded  to 
shut  up  their  shops,  and  all  other 
fjEurs  were  forbidd^  throughout 
England  during  fifteen  days,  in 
order  that  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  country  might  be  confined  in 
one  place,  and  that  thus  a  large 
amount  of  toll-money  might  be  col- 
lected. During  the  whole  fort- 
night, however,  the  weather  was 
bad,  so  that  vast  quantities  of  cloth- 
ing and  provisions  were  left  to  rot 
in  the  tents,  through  which  the  rain 
penetrated  at  once,  while  the  dealers 
themselves  had  to  stay  all  day, 
waiting  for  customers  who  never 
came,  with  their  feet  in  the  mud 
and  the  wind  and  rain  beating 
against  their  faces.  In  1249,  the 
same  sort  of  tyranny  was  again 
exercised.  '  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  request  of  his  lordship 
the   king,  not   compelled,  yet   as 


though  compelled,  took  their  wares 
to  the  &ir  of  Westminster,  and  the 
citizens  Of  many  cities  of  England, 
by  precept  of  his  lordship  the  king, 
also  repaired  thither  with  their 
wares;  all  of  whom  made  a  stay 
at  that  &ir  of  full  fifteen  days,  all 
the  shops  and  warehouses  of  Lon- 
don being  in  the  meantime  dosed.' 
On  this  occasion,  also,  the  season 
was  bad,  and  no  buyers  came  for 
the  damaged  goods ;  '  but  the  king 
did  not  mind  tho  imprecations  of 
the  people.' 

King  and  Parliament,  however, 
were  willing  sometimes  to  listen  to 
popular  clcmiour  when  dictated  by 
unreasonable  prejudice.  In  times 
of  variable  supply,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  monied  men  should 
buy  up  different  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  when  they  were  most 
plentiful  and  likely  to  be  wasted, 
and  store  them  up  for  seasons  of 
scarcity.  But  this  custom  of  ware- 
housing, called  forestalling,  gave 
offence  to  the  thoughtless  mid- 
titude,  who  held  it  better  to  use  at 
once  all  that  came  in  their  way, 
without  any  heed  of  a  morrow  of 
scarcity,  and  who  considered  the 
greediness  with  which  some  fore- 
stallers  made  wealth  out  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people  a  reason  for 
hating  the  whole  class;  and  their 
governors  endorsed  their  opinions. 
'  Be  it  esp|ecially  commanded,'  it 
is  written  in  one  of  Henry  III.'g 
laws, '  that  no  forestaller  be  suffisred 
to  dwell  in  nmy  town,  ho  being  an 
oppressor  of  yoor  people,  and  of  all 
the  commumty,  an  enemy  of  the 
whole  shire  and  country,  seeing 
that  for  his  private  gains  he  doth 

Erevent  others  in  buying  groin,  fish, 
erring,  or  any  other  thing  coming 
to  be  sold  by  land  or  water,  oppress- 
ing the  poor  and  deceiving  the 
rich.' 

But  notwithstanding  all  these 
hindrances,  commerce  grew  apace. 
By  the  Great  Charter  wrested  from 
King  John  it  was  declared  that  idl 
native  merchants  should  have  pro- 
tection in  going  out  of  England  and 
in  coming  back  to  it,  as  well  as 
while  residing  in  the  kingdom  or 
travelling  about  in  it^  without  any 
impositions  so  grievous  as  to  caase 
the  destruction  of  his  trade.     The 
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priYflejges  were  often  infrmged  in 
spirit,  li  not  in  letter,  yet  all  throtigh 
the  reigns  of  Henry  m.  and  Ed- 
ward n.,  oppressive  by  reason  of 
their  weakness,  and  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  m.,  oppressive  by  rea- 
son of  their  strengUi,  English  mer- 
chandise made  steady  progress. 
Two  important  steps  were  gained 
by  the  assignment  of  different 
branches  of  commerce  to  different 
classes  of  tradesmen,  each  of  whom 
made  it  a  point  of  honour,  as  much 
as  possible  to  extend  and  improve 
his  own  calling,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  settled  places  of  trade,  in 
lien,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan  by  which  every  mer- 
chant was  a  sort  of  pedlar. 

Both  changes  began  long  before  the 
thiri»enth  century,  but  they  were 
not  properly  efTected  till  some  time 
after  its  close.  London  was  a  chief 
resort  of  merchants  for  many  cen- 
turies before  they  made  it  a  per- 
manent residence  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  even  then  their  dealings 
were  carried  on  in  public  markets 
long  before  we  hear  of  shops  and 
warehouses.  The  London  of  the 
Plantagenets,  all  included,  of  course, 
within  the  city  walls,  and  then  with 
plenty  of  vacant  space  in  it,  was 
rail  of  markets.  There  were  the 
Cbepe,  or  Westchepe,  now  Cheap- 
side,  where  bread,  cheese,  poultaiy, 
fruit,  hides,  onions,  garlic,  and  like 
articles  were  sold  by  dealers  at 
httle  wooden  stalls,  movable  and 
flexible,  and  not  more  than  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  ranged  along  the 
roadside,  and  the  Comhill,  where 
grains  and  articles  manu&ctuied  of 
wood  and  iron  were  bartered  at 
similar  stalls;  the  Pavement  at 
Graoechurch,  and  the  Pavement 
before  the  convent  of  the  Minorite 
Friars  at  Newgate,  for  miscellaneous 
dealings,  whither  merchants  were 
allow^to  come  and  take  up  their 
tcm])orary  stations;  the  market  of 
8t  Nicholas  Flesh  Shambles,  the 
precursor  of  our  modem  Newgate, 
and  head-Kiuarters  of  butchers,  and 
the  Stocks  Market,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Mansion  House,  ap- 
propriated to  the  fishmongers  on 
fish  days,  and  to  the  butchers  on 
fieah  days,  both  of  which  were  far- 
nislied  with  peimanent  stalls.  Near 


to  the  Stocks  Market  was  the  yet 
more  important  market  of  Wool- 
church-Haw,  adjoining  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  the 
great  meeting-place  of  the  wool  and 
cloth  merchants ;  while  in  any  part 
of  the  City,  with  the  exception  of 
Comhill,  carts  might  stand  loaded 
with  firewood,  timber,  and  char- 
coal. As  London  grew,  and  there 
was  need  of  places  for  retail  pur^ 
chase  nearer  to  the  more  out-of-the- 
way  houses  than  these  central  mar- 
kets were,  it  became  the  fashion  for 
tradesmen  to  throw  open  the  lower 
front  rooms  of  their  dwelling-houses 
and  stock  them  with  articles  for 
sale.  In  this  way  shops  came  into 
fEUBhion;  and  in  like  manner,  to 
make  space  for  the  storage  of  goods, 
many  upper  rooms  came  to  be  en- 
larged by  pentrhouses,  or  projec- 
tions, reachmg  nearly  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  streets,  but  with  their 
floors  nine  feet  above  the  ground, 
'so  as  to  allow  of  people  riding 
beneath.'  Much  larger  than  these 
were  the  selds  or  shields,  great  sheds 
erected  by  the  more  important  whole- 
sale dealers,  for  their  own  use,  or  by 
several  merchants  in  company,  for 
the  sale  of  separate  commodities. 
One  in  Friday  Street,  for  instance, 
was  used  exclusively  in  Edward 
in.'s  reign  for  traffic  in  hides,  while 
another  at  Winchester,  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bi^op  of  the 
diocese,  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  place  in  the  whole  town  for 
the  stowage  and  sale  of  all  sorts  of 
goods. 

As  the  numbers  of  markets, 
shops,  and  selds  increased,  the 
varieties  of  trades  and  callings  of 
course  became  likewise  more  nume- 
rous. There  were  in  the  fourteenth 
century  almost  as  many  different 
trades  as  there  are  in  the  nine- 
teenth. We  read  of  barbers,  bow- 
yers,  spurriers,  goldsmiths,  silver^ 
smiths,  swordsmiuis,  shoeing  smiths, 
brewers,  vintners,  bakers,  millers, 
cooks,  pie-makers,  salt  dealers,  gro- 
cers, fishmongers,  butchers,  poul- 
terers, furriers,  dyers,  shoemakers, 
hatters,  tailors,  and  old-clothesmen. 
But  the  separation  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers,  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  was  much  less  clearly 
marked  than  now  it  10;  and  those 
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who  booght  goodfl  in  large  qii«n- 
tities,  either  from  foreign  mercnaQts 
for  sale  at  home,  ot  from  the  Eng- 
lish prodnoezs  for  exportation,  for 
the  most  part  dealt  promiscuoosly 
in  articles  of  all  sorts.  The  di^i- 
sioDS  of  conmlerce,  however,  were 
giadnally  becoming  more  distLnct; 
and  eyen  now  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  one  broad  separation  of 
trades  in  articles  of  foodmmi  trades 
in  articles  of  clothing  and  manu- 
fjEKstoring  art  With  ikxA  the  great 
merchanlB  of  England  had  least  to 
do.  Some  of  them  made  it  part  of 
their  busmess  to  bny  np  com  and 
send  it  for  sale  in  foreign  markets ; 
but  this  was  the  only  article  of  food 
exported  to  any  great  extent;  and 
the  imports,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rait  trade,  ahnost  monopolized 
by  the  people  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
were  mainly  manaeed  by  merchants 
from  France,  Hanciers,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  who  came  with  ship- 
loads of  commodities,  and  sold  them 
in  London  and  the  otiier  great  ports. 
But  by  &r  the  greater  quantity  of 
the  food  consumed  in  England  was 
of  course  produced  in  the  country, 
and  here  there  was  oomparatiyely 
littie  whole«Je  trade.  Otot  and 
OTer  again  it  was  sou^t  by  Acts 
of  Paruament  to  regulate  and  im- 
proye  ^ese  branches  of  commerce, 
and  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
larger  and  more  respectable  mer- 
dumts;  and  not  without  some 
reason.  Bogues  and  swindlers  were 
as  plentiful  then  as  now,  and  it  was 
much  more  difficult  to  see  and 
hinder  fraud  in  small  than  in  large 
dealers.  '  It  is  found '->to  cite  an 
ordinance  of  Edward  I.,  as  one 
out  of  the  hundred  illustrations 
that  mi^t  be  giyen—'that  certain 
buyers  and  brokers  of  com,  buy 
com  in  the  City  of  peasants  who 
bring  it  for  sale,  and,  on  the  bar- 
gain being  made,  the  buyer  gives 
a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  by  way  of 
earnest,  telling  the  peasants  to  take 
the  com  to  his  house,  there  to  be 
paid  for  it  And  when  they  come 
tiiere  and  think  to  have  their  money 
at  once,  tiie  buyer  says  that  his 
wife  has  gone  out  and  taken  with 
her  the  key,  so  that  he  cannot  get 
athiscaahbox;  but  that  if  they  wlU 
come  again  presently  they  shall  be 


paid.  And  when  they  come  back 
the  buyer  is  not  to  be  found,  or,  if 
he  is  found,  he  makes  some  other 
excuse  to  keep  the  poor  men  out  of 
their  money.  Sometimes,  while 
they  are  waiting,  he  causes  the  corn 
to  be  wetted  [with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing* malt],  and  when  they  come  and 
ask  for  the  price  agreed  upon,  they 
axe  told  to  wait  till  such  a  day  as 
the  buyer  shall  choose  to  name,  or 
else  to  take  off  a  part  of  the  price. 
If  they  refuse  to  do  that,  they  are 
told  to  take  back  their  com—a  thing 
that  they  cannot  do,  because  it  is 
wetted,  and  not  as  they  sold  it  By 
such  bad  delays,  the  poor  men  lose 
half  their  money  in  expenses  before 
they  are  settied  with;  and  there- 
fore it  is  provided  that  the  person 
towards  whom  such  knavishness  is 
used,  shall  make  complaint  to  the 
mayor,  and,  if  he  can  prove  the 
wrong  done  to  him,  he  is  to  receive 
double  the  value  of  the  com,  be- 
sides fall  damages.' 

Frauds  were  also,  practised  in 
other  businesses.  We  read,  among 
much  else,  of  old  dothee  dubbed 
and  varnished  up  to  be  sold  as  new; 
of  shoes  made  of  dressed  sheep- 
skin, and  charged  for  at  the  price 
of  tanned  ox-leather:  of  sacfas  of 
coal  sold  underweight;  and  of  rings 
made  of  common  metal,  whiim, 
being  gilt  or  silvered  over,  were 
pahned  off  as  solid  gold  or  silver. 
And  of  course  there  was  knavery 
in  large  no  less  than  in  small  tinauh 
actions.  Even  Chaucer's 'Merchant 
with  the  forked  beard,'  one  of  the 
oomiKsny  assembled  at  the  Tabard 
Inn,  at  Southwark,  to  go  on  the 
memorable  pilgrimage  to  Oanter- 
bury,  good  fellow  though  he  was, 
was  not  altogether  to  be  trusted. 

*  In  motley  salt,  and  hlgih  oo  hone  he  sat, 
f  And  on  hts  head  a  Flandriih  heavor  hat, 

His  boots  ivare  daspM  fidr  and  dainttly ; 

His  reasons  spake  he  with  foU  grsTltj.' 

But  there  was  policy  in  this  gay  and 
grave  appearance. 

*  TbU  worthy  man  ftiU  with  hia  wit  hesel» 
So  thai  no  wight  could  think  he  was  In  debt; 
So  steadfastly  did  ho  his  sovemanoe, 
Vnth  his  bargains  and  with  his  ehovisanoe  ;*— 

that  is,  with  his  sdiemes  for  bor- 
rowing mon^.  Apd  there  were 
many  merohonts  who  not  only  bor- 
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rowed  money  for  specnlatiiig  pur- 
pofiGBy  bnt  Beoured  to  themfielves 
more  than  was  iheir  dne,  by  de- 
feuding  both  the  customers  and 
the  Exchequer. 

It  was  doubtless  with  the  yiew  of 
proteetmg  themselyes  against  the 
impositions  of  their  fellows,  as  .well 
as  to  TwtiTifftin  their  interests  in 
dealings  with  foreigners,  and  to 
withstand  the  aggressions  of  the 
Crown,  that  honest  merchants  and 
tradesmen  clubbed  together  in 
guilds  and  societies.  The  oldest 
guilds  were  very  old  indeed.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  times  there  were  at 
least  two  in  Exeter  alone,  the  part- 
ners in  which  pledged  themselves  to 
pi^a  certain  sum  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  associations  and  for 
the  assistance  of  any  of  their  mem- 
bers who  might  £all  into  distrcss. 
We  know  not  whether  these  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  commeree,  or  were 
simply  firiendly  leagues  for  mutual 
help  and  the  encouragement  of  good 
lieeling;  but  Domesday  Book  records 
the  existence  of  a  gihaUa,  or  guild- 
hall, at  DoYer,  established  for  the 
benefit  of  merchants,  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  such.  The  Cinque 
Ports  must  originally  haye  formed 
a  like  association  of  towns  for  the 
protection  of  each  other's  interests 
at  sea,  although  their  incorporation 
by  royal  charter  soon  altered  the 
character  of  the  league,  and  the 
need  of  keeping  up  a  nayal  force 
fosr  the  semoe  of  the  Crown  sub- 
ordinated trade  to  war.  TheHanse 
Towns  made  a  somewhat  similar 
league  for  foreign  trade,  and  firom 
an  early  date  the  Hanse  merchants 
had  the  special  privilege  of  ware- 
housing their  com  in  London,  were 
aUowed  to  build  granaries  for  the 
purpose,  (and  were  goyemed  by  an 
aldi^roan  of  their  own,  presiding  at 
the  Steelyard,  often  called  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  Teutonic  merchants. 
With  them  appear  to  have  been 
united  a  sode^  of  Cologne  mer- 
dbants,  who  are  said  to  have  founded 
Mho  GuildhaQ  proper— a  building 
set  up  some  fifty  yards  farther  back 
than  the  site  of  the  present  Guild- 
hall—  somewhere  near  the  year 
laoo.  Thf^were  soon  turned  out 
of  it,  however,  as  it  had  become  the 
me6tin|^plaoe   of   the 


sheiifGs  and  citizens  of  London  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  1344.  Long 
before  this  time,  some  of  the  great 
English  companies  had  been  formed. 
The  guild  of  weavers  was  incor- 
porated by  Henry  n.  in  1185,  and 
most  of  the  others  rtjceived  their 
charters  not  later  than  the  close  of 
the  following  century. 

Much  more  important  than  any 
of  these  was  the  Society  of  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple,  or  wholeealo 
dealers  in  the  three  staple  com- 
modities of  England— wool,  woolfels 
or  sheepskins,  and  leather, — ^to  which 
lead,  iSn,  and  other  articles  were 
afterwards  added.  The  society  was 
founded  some  time  before  131 3. 
In  that  year  Edward  11.  issued  a 
charter  to  its  mayor  and  council, 
empowering  them  to  choose  a  city 
of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  Artois,  to 
be  called  the  staple,  whither  all 
wools  and  leathers  exported  from 
England  were  to  be  taken  for  sale 
to  such  foreign]  dealers  as  chose  to 
come  for  th^.  The  idea  of  esta- 
blishing a  central  market  for  tiie 
exchange  of  commodities  had  much 
to  commend  it,  and  had  the  Sooiel^ 
of  Merchants,  wisely  constituted, 
been  allowed  to  retain  its  power, 
much  good  might  have  resulted. 
But  the  staple  was  made  a  royaJ 
plaything  and  a  means  of  royal  ex- 
tortion, and,  therefore,  a  source  of 
mischief.  In  1326,  Antwerp,  the 
port  first  chosen,  was  abandoned, 
and  several  towns  within  the  king- 
dom were  made  staples  instead,  the 
chief  being  Cardiff,  the  proper^  of 
Hugh  De^ncer,  and  therefore  a 
most  desirable  place  to  be  enriched 
by  the  coming  together  of  merchants 
from  all  lands.  In  1328,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Edward  m.,  all 
staples  were,  in  a  fit  of  liberality, 
abolished;  but  in  133a  several  new 
ones  were  appointed.  In  1334  all 
were  abolished  again,  and  in  134 1 
the  staple  was  once  more  established 
on  the  Continent,  Bruges  being  the 
first  dty  selected,  to  be  followed,  in 
1348,  the  year  of  its  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  by  Calais, 
when  thirty-six  London  merchants 
were  sent  over  to  profit  by  the 
monopoly.  In  1353  fourteen  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  towns  were  made 
staples,  and  in  1363  the  staple  was 
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restored  to  Calais.  In  1369  several 
English  towns  were  again  &yonred, 
and  in  1376  Calais  again  took  their 
place.  The  staple  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  French  town  and  those  in 
England  unlil  1398,  when  it  was 
fam  at  Calais,  not  to  be  removed 
till  1538,  aod  then,  with  modiflca- 
tions  that  indicated  the  dying  out  of 
the  old  restrictiye  institution,  it  was 
transferred  to  Bruges,  and  forgotten. 

Other  restrictions  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  trade  sprang  from  the 
lawlessness  and  spite  of  private  in- 
dividuals. In  1294,  one  Walter 
Hobbe,  a  great  and  greedy  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  seized  the  ship  of 
a  merchant  from  Holland,  and  de- 
tained its  cargo.  After  much  liti- 
gation, he  was  forced  to  restore  the 
ship  and  its  goods,  and  to  pay  the 
heavy  sum  of  sixty-five  pounds  for 
the  damage  done  by  him ;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  evil  was  righted, 
'  it  being  a  thing  of  great  danger 
at  those  times,'  says  the  old  chroni- 
cler, 'and  such  as  might  occasion 
a  war,  to  suffer  alien  merchants, 
particularly  those  of  Holland  and 
Brabant,  to  depart  without  having 
justice  granted  to  them.' 

But  in  most  cases  justice  was 
very  fax  from  being  done.  In  1 3  2 1, 
we  find  Edward  n.  complaining  of 
the  great  dissension  and  discord 
that  existed  between  the  people  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  men  and 
mariners  of  the  western  towns  of 
Poole,  Weymouth,  Melcombe,  Lyme, 
Southampton,  and  other  adiacent 
towns,  and  of  the  homicide,  depre- 
dation, ship-burning,  and  many 
other  evil  acta  resulting  therefrom. 
He  caused  to  be  publicly  proclaimed 
in  each  of  the  onending  towns  that 
all  such  violent  acts  were  done 
without  his  sanction,  and  against 
his  will ;  but  that  mild  protest,  of 
course,  had  not  much  effect.  The 
Cinque  Ports,  encouraged  to  keep 
up  an  efficient  naval  force  for  the 
service  of  the  State,  when  required, 
used  their  power  at  other  times  in 
oppressing  and  robbing  the  more 
exclusively  merchant  shipping  of 
other  ports;  and  these  other  ports, 
jealous  of  the  special  privileges 
accorded  in  return  for  the  naval 
service,  were  glad  enough  to  re- 
taliate to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 


Between  the  Cinque  Forts  and  Tar- 
mouth,  near  enough  to  feel  specially 
aggrieved,  and  strong  enough  to 
take  frequent  reprisals,  a  petty  wai^ 
feure  was  waged  through  some  cen- 
turies, and  numberless  are  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  royal  mandates 
seeking,  but  seeking  in  vain,  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Then  there  were 
constant  feuds  between  the  mer; 
chants  of  England  and  those  of 
other  countries,  Scotland  and  France 
especially.  In  1 3  3  5— to  give  one  or 
two  out  of  many  instances— a  vessel 
of  Southampton,  stocked  with  wool 
and  other  merchandise,  was  cap- 
tured at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Thames 
by  a  little  fleet  of  Scotch  and  Nor- 
man privateers;  and  in  1336,  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  were  -attacked  and 
plundered  by  several  Scotch  pirates, 
who  also  seized  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish ships  lying  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
In  1357,  three  Scotch  galleyB  did 
immense  damage  to  the  shipping  of 
the  eastern  coast,  until  they  were 
seized  by  the  men  of  Tannouth. 

More  memorable  than  all  was  the 
strife  between  John  Mercer,  a  bold 
merchant  of  Perth,  and  John  Phil- 
pot,  of  London,  in  1378.  Mercer's 
father  had  for  some  tame  given 
*  assistance  to  the  French  by  harass- 
ing the  merchant  ships  of  England ; 
and  in  1377,  being  driven  by  foul 
weather  on  to  the  Tork^iire  coast, 
he  was  caught  and  imprisoned  in 
Scarborough  Castle.  Thereupon 
the  son  carried  on  tlie  strife.  Col- 
lecting a  little  fleet  of  Scottish, 
French,  and  Spanish  ships,  he  cap- 
tured several  Engh'sh  merchantmen 
off  Scarborough,  slaying  their  com- 
manders, patting  their  crews  in 
chains,  and  appropriating  or  de- 
stroying their  cargoes.  This  mis- 
chief must  be  stopped,  and  at  once, 
thought  John  Philpot,  tlie  Mayor 
of  London,  and  one  of  its  wealthiest 
merchants  and  noblest  citizens. 
Therefore,  at  his  own  cost,  he 
promptly  collected  a  number  of 
vessels,  put  in  them  a  thousand 
armed  men,  and  sailed  for  the  north. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  re-taken 
the  captured  vessds,  had  effectuallv 
beaten  their  impudent  captors,  ana, 
in  his  turn,  had  seized  fifteen  Spanish 
ships,  laden  with  wine,  that  came 
in  liis  way.    Betuming  to  London, 
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ho  was  called  before  the  king's 
council,  and  reproved  for  his  ille- 
gal conduct  in  taking  an  armament 
to  sea  without  first  obtaining  the 
royal  consent!  His  answer  was 
characteristic.  *  I  did  not  expose 
myself,  my  money,  and  my  men  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea/  he  said, 
with  cutting  irony,  to  the  Earl  of 
BtafFord,  loudest  in  his  reproaches, 
'%that  I  might  deprive  you  and  your 
colleagues  of  your  knightly  &me, 
or  that  I  might  win  any  for  myself; 
but  in  pity  for  the  misery  of  the 
people  iand  the  country,  which,  from 
being' a  noble  realm  with  dominion 
over  other  nations,  has,  through 
your  supineness,  become  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  vilest  race; 
and,  since  you  would  not  lift  a 
hand  in  its  defence,  I  exposed  my- 
self and  my  property  for  the  safety 
and  deliverance  of  our  country.' 

With  such  merchant-patriots  as 
this   to    defend   the    reahn   from 


foreign  attacks,  and  to  strend}hen 
a  love  of  liberty  and  indepenaence 
at  home,  as  well  as  to  enrich  it  with 
wealth  and  all  the  fair  poi^essions 
that  wealth  and  industrv  bring  to  a 
nation,  England  could  not  help 
becoming  great.  John'  Philpot  was 
but  one  out  of  thousands  who  de- 
serve our  veneration  alike  for  the 
nobility  of  their  own  characters, 
and  for  the  good  work  done  by 
them  on  behalf  of  their  country. 
The  lives  of  many  can  be  but 
vaguely  traced  in  the  dim  records 
of  history,  and  are  shown  to  us 
only  in  a  few  disconnected  events. 
But  of  others  we  know  enough  to 
follow  their  careers  and  understand 
their  influence  upon  both  commer- 
cial and  political  history,  and  of 
these  the  most  noteworthy  shall  bo 
taken  as  heroes  in  the  following 
portions  of  this  series  of  papers  on 
tiie  '  Merchant  Princes  of  England.' 
H.  E.  F.  B. 
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By  the  Authob  ow  '  Thb  Mob-ujs  of  Mayfaib.* 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

TEX  FLEHINa  BLOOD. 


1FEEL  that  some  explanatioii  is 
due  for  introducing  a  family  of 
persons  who  could  subsist  upon  less 
than  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
the  reader's  notice. 

I  have,  in  my  time^  read  many 
stories  in  which  the  painful  subject 
of  poverty  wbjs  treated;  but  Imve 
mostly  found  its  more  hideous  de- 
tails recorded  in  such   tenns  as 
these: — *The  pittance  of  five  hun- 
dred a  year,  allowed  him  by  his 
uncle^  barely  sufficed  to  maintain 
him  in  the  common  decencies  of 
life;'  or,  '  The  young  couple  began 
their    happy,    but   frugal    menage 
upon  the  interest  of   the    bride's 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  poor 
Algernon's  pay  as   a  Lieutenant- 
CJolonel/     Such  curious  ideas  re- 
specting  extreme    want,    do,    no 
doubt,  arise  from  the  circumstance 
of  authorship  itself  being  such  a 
lucrative  craxt :  indeed,  I  remember 
in  one  old,  fashionable   novel,  an 
authoress  remarking  that  she  in- 
tended to  buy  a  Cashmere  shawl 
with  the  three  hundred  pounds  she 
should   get    for   her   next   sUght 
magazine  story ;  and  what  can  you 
expect  but  figurative  starvation  from 
a  lady  who  realizes  a  thousand  or 
so    per   annum,    by  knocking  off 
flimsy  magazine  sketches,  and  sub- 
sequently devotes  the  fruits  of  her 
genius  to  Cashmere  shawls  ?    But  I 
think  even  the  wealthiest  writers 
should  recollect,  that  what  seems 
death  to  them,  may  be  life  to  other 
men ;  and,  in  the  fiaoe  of  the  very 
highest  authorities,   I  will   main- 
tain that  there  are  persons  living,  to 
whom  five  hundred  a  year  seems  a 
large  fortune,  four  hundred  a  year  a 
h^dsome  one,  three  hundred  a  year 
a  delicious  competency;   and  who 
subsist  like  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women upon  less  than  two  hundred. 
The  indelicacy  of  writing  that  last 
figure  really  staggers  me;  for,  in 


the  most  realistic  novel,  who  over  saw 
decent  lay-poverty  done  at  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year?  But, 
as  the  admission  haA  fallen  &om 
Miss  Joan's  own  lips,  so  it  shall 
rest  Yes,  I  abide  by  the  fisust  The 
Englehearts  hved  upon  tiie  objec- 
tionable sum  already  stated,  and 
lived  upon  it,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  simple  country  folk,  like  gentry. 

And  they  tuere  gentry,  both  by 
birth  and  ^ucation:  the  only  two 
qualifications  that  I  know  of  foac 
belonging  to  that  rank.  They  kept 
one  servant,  raised  from  the  Sunday 
School,  who  received  four  pounds 
per  annum  in  wages;  they  dressed, 
winter  and  summer,  in  much  the 
same  style  as  they  had  done  when 
they  firat  came  to  Coimtisbury, 
fifteen  years  i^o;  and  as  there  was 
no  human  creature  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances before,  appearances,  natu- 
rally, were  never  attempted  to  be 
kept  up.'  But  here  the  line  which 
separated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fiairm  at  Countisbury  from  the  small- 
genteel  of  towns  &ded;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  came  out  in  broad  and 

Eleasant  rehef  u^n  the  Engle- 
earts'  side,  and  in  their  &vour. 
They  knew  none  of  those  piteous 
self-humiliations— those  petty  shifts 
— those  torturing  fears  which  are 
the  meat  and  drink  of  such  men  and 
women  as  try  to  seem  that  which 
they  are  not  to  their  feUows.  They 
never  tried  to  invest  their  quiet 
house  with  the  grim,  galvanic  me  of 
spurious  gaiety;  they  never  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  persons  who  did 
not  seek  to  know  them;  they  never 
gave  a  dinner-party  I  Miss  Joan 
had  a  kitchen-garden,  and  made  it 
pay :  Miss  Joan  kept  poultry,  and 
made  them  pay,  also  —  on  what 
superhuman  system,  she  alone 
knows.  Their  house-rent  cost  them 
about  twenty  pounds  a  year;  their 
dross  —  no,  the   thought  of  those 
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Cashmere  shawlfii  of  those  Incratiye 
fiotkms,  gets  the  better  of  me,  here. 
I  camK>t  descend  to  any  more  of 
those  feaifal  details  of  staiTBtion. 
I  apologize,  with  himiility,  for  the 
extent  into  which  I  have  already 
been  betrayed,  and  pass  on. 

Old  Mra.  Engleneart  was  the 
sister  of  Esther  Fleming's  paternal 
giand&ther,  Colonel  Garratt  Flem- 
ing. If  all  the  fiunily  sayings  about 
this  Colonel  Fleming  were  true,  his 
personal  charms,  to  which  a  minia- 
tore  possessed  by  Esther  bore 
ample  witness,  were  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  prindples ;  or,  at 
least,  than  his  worldly  wisdom— but 
the  terms  are  identical.  He  cod- 
iainly  oontriyed  to  get  through  a 
▼ery  considerable  estate  during  his 
own  lifetime,  and,  on  his  death,  left 
his  son,  newly  married,  and  in 
arders,  without  a  shilling.  I  dare 
say  the  son  troubled  himself  little 
as  to  whether  his  pove^  had  been 
brought  about  through  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  paternal  disposi- 
tion; but,  though  the  psycholo- 
gical nicety  did  not  disturb  him, 
the  povor^  itself  was  more  than  he 
could  struggle  against  A  lining  of 
one  hundred  and  fifiy  ponndsa  year, 
a  sickly  wife,  ill-health  of  one's 
own,  and  no  chance  of  preferment, 
are  not  incoitiyes  to  life  for  a  man 
reared  in  the  belief  that  his  path 
will  be  laid  among  the  feasant 
pLaoes  of  the  world.  Mr.  Fleming 
simply  succumbed  to  them:  'didn't 
take  we  trouble  to  live,'  his  cousm 
Joan  said  of  him;  and  six  months 
after  he  had  followed  his  wife  to  the 
damp  churchyard  from  the  damper 
parBonage,  was  laid  to  rest  there 
himsell 

There  was  just  enough,  after  the 
sale  of  his  bools  and  fomiture,  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  buy  his  little 
daughter  Esther,  aged  four  years, 
a  black  frock.  And  then  arose 
the  qufislion,  who  was  to  take  care 
of  llie  diild?  Her  mother,  in 
accordance  with  a  peeuliarily  of 
nearly  cdl  yeiy  poor  persons,  had 
had  numerous  ielatiyes  when  she 
was  engaged  to  Giurratt  Fleming's 
~  heir,  but  had  left  no  one 
to  her  on  her  death;  or 
no  one  who  could  be  found,  or  no 
one  who  wanted  to  adopt  an  orphan 


child.  On  her  &ther's  side  were 
only  two  —  Mrs.  Engleheart  and 
Mrs.  Tudor:  both  elderly,  and 
widowed  sisters  of  the  handsome, 
open-handed  (or  under-principled) 
Garratt  Fleming. 

Some  time  in  the  last  century 
these  two  sLsters  had  been  notorious 
west-country  beauties;  and  many 
were  the  stories  conserred  by  old 
Mrs.  Tudor  of  the  dead  generation 
who  had  sighed  and  suffered  at 
their  feet  Mrs.  Engleheart,  as  one 
whose  charms  had  done  least  in  the 
Vorld,  was  more  reticent  as  to  their 
bygone  Tiotories ;  but  the  few  sur- 
vivors whose  memories  could  stretch 
back  fifty  years,  averred  that,  in  her 
youth,  her  beauty  had  not  only  out- 
shone that  of  her  sister,  but  also  of 
every  other  woman  of  her  time  in 
Bath.  However  this  may  have 
been,  she  had  married  for  love  and 
without  money ;  choosing  a  husband, 
too,  very  much  of  the  same  stamp 
as  her  own  brother  Qarratt  Her 
sister  had  married  not  at  all  from 
love,  but  with  money;  and  their 
Hves  having  flowed  on  and  settled, 
like  most  hves,  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  bias  they  themselves 
first  gave  to  them,  it  came  to  pass 
that,  when  their  nephew,  Henry 
Fleming,  died,  Mrs.  Tudor  was 
living  in  great  comfort,  and  much 
respected  in  Bath ;  Mrs.  Engleheart, 
in  great  retirement,  and  not  at  all 
thought  of  by  anybody  in  North 
Devonshire. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  that  a 
Fleming  should  be  brought  up  by 
other  charity  than  that  of  her  own 
peopla  But  then,  which  of  her 
own  people  was  to  be  charitable? 
*  1  would  as  lief  have  a  monk^  in 
my  house  as  a  child,'  wrote  Mrs. 
Tudor  to  her  sister,  at  the  time  of 
the  bereavement;  'and  Bath  don't 
agree  with  children.  However, 
Garratf  s  grandchild  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  family,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  da  I  will  give  thirty 
pounds  a  year  towards  keeping  her, 
if  you  will  undertake  all  the  rest 
Children  do  better  in  the  country 
than  in  towns,  and  Joan  can  work 
out  some  of  her  educational  crotchets 
for  her  little  cousin's  benefit' 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Esther 
Fleming,  at  the  age  of  four,  came  to 
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the  charge  of  her  greafronnt  and 
Miss  Joan  at  GoimtisbTiiy^  Mrs. 
Tudor  agreeing  to  pay  them  the 
sum  of  thirfy  pounds  a  year  until 
the  girl  shonla  attain  tike  age  of 
twenfy-one,  or  marry. 

And  Joan  did  educate  her  charge 
according  to  her  own  theories,  and 
educated  her  well.  '  Here  is  a  girl 
who  will  have  to  work  for  herself 
one  day,  or  starve/  she  remarked 
once  to  her  mother,  when  the  old 
lady  had  been  wishing  accomplish- 
ments for  Esther,  and  sighing  about 
the  Fleming  blood.  '  For  Heaven'ir 
sake  let  us  put  away  all  such  non- 
sensical notions,  mother,  and  teach 
her  to  be  useful.'  So  Esther's 
attainments  all  became  of  the  most 
solid  and  tangible  description.  8he 
understood  everything  to  do  with 
housekeeping;  she  could  work 
thoroughly  with  her  needle;  she 
was  excellent  at  figures.  Above  all, 
she  was  trained  in  the  most  strict 
compliance  with  physiological  prin- 
dples,  at  which  Miss  Joan  was 
great,  and  she  grew  up  healthy, 
strong,  self-reliant  'It  might  be 
all  veiy  well,'  said  Joan  Engleheart, 
*  for  rich  people  to  bring  children 
up  with  excited  brains  and  stunted 
bodies.  Esther  won't  want  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  diseased  nervesi  but 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  stout 
muscles,  when  she  has  to  earn  her 
own  living.  Let  everyone  cultivate 
what  their  station  in  life  will  here- 
after require  of  them.' 

But  I  think,  in  spite  of  Joan's 
physiology,  and  great  common 
sense,  the  child's  life  would  have 
been  a  horribly  dull  one  had  it  not 
been  for  another,  and  most  alien, 
element  in  the  household,  and  this 
was  David  Engleheart  In  all 
Esther's  punishments,  David  was 
her  tower  of  refage;  in  all  her 
childish  plays  he  was  her  com- 
panion. She  went  out  for  long 
summer  days  with  him  while  he 
fished ;  she  read  with  him  in  winter. 
Although  five-and-twenty  years,  at 
least,  stood  between  them  in  age, 
David  was  her  companion  (except 
during  the  last  six  months  at  school, 
and  her  short  visits,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, to  Mrs.  Tudor  in  Bath)— the 
only  companion  that  her  child's 
life  had  ever  known. 


David  was  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Englehearf  s  husband,  and  being 
early  intended  by  a  fond  mother  for 
the  Church,  on  account  of  what  she 
called  his  beautiful  disposition,  to- 
gether with  small  fisunily  interest  in 
tiie  way  of  preferment,  he  received 
the  benefit  of  a  classical  education. 
Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human 
hopes!  The  beautiful  difiposition 
remained ;  but  just  as  the  boy  was 
leaving  school,  the  expected  living 
was  basely  given  to  the  patron's  own 
tutor's  son!  From  seven  to  seven- 
teen, David  had  been  making  long 
verses  and  short  verses,  and  scan- 
ning Greek  choruses,  and  gaining 
sound  views  of  the  middle  voice, 
and  preterperfect  tense.  He  had 
been  driven  to  despair  by  gerunds; 
had  been  whi^t  for  fiedse  quantities ; 
had  turned  Milton  and  Dryden  into 
iambics ;  had  perfected  himself  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  whole  of  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses  ;~and 
now  all  this  admirable  training  for 
parochial  duties  was  to  be  thrown 
awayl  His  mother  thought  a 
judgment  would  alight  on  their 
relative,  the  patron.  His  uncle 
took  poor  David  into  a  very  close 
oountmg-house  upon  Ludgate  HilL 

Here  he  remamed,  without  any 
particular  change  or  promotion,  for 
fifteen  years— nine  hours  of  sitting 
at  a  desk  daily,  for  fifteen  years — 
with  every  Sunday  to  himself,  and 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  I^day 
for  specdal  festivals.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  death  of  his  mother 
placed  him  in  the  possession  of 
about  seventy  pounds  a  year,  when 
David  so  far  flew  in  the  face  of  Pro- 
vidence, according  to  his  imcle,  as 
to  throw  up  his  clerkship  immedi- 
ately, and  announce  his  intention  of 
living,  for  the  future,  upon  his  own 
private  means. 

Whether  this  was  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence  or  not,  I  am  in- 
competent to  say,  as  I  am  quite 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  kind 
of  aeronautic  performance.  After 
being  stupefied  for  ten  years  at 
school,  and  miserable  for  fifteen 
years  in  a  counting-house— five-and- 
twenty  years  of  aggregate  misery 
and  stupefiaction— it  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  remarkable  in  David  to 
catch  at  the  first  chouce  of  deliver- 
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anoe  from  bondage.  He  loathed 
work,  and  London,  and  his  consin's 
bosinesSi  and  his  cousin,  himself. 
He  had  visions  of  a  happy,  nselesa 
life,  ivith  a  fishing-rod  and  a  book, 
among  gzeen  trees  and  daisies.  Was 
his  first  duty  to  his  own  worn-out 
jaded  brain — the  brain  from  whence 
he  once  dreamed  such  noble  thoughts 
should  charm  the  world;  or  to  the 
gDoidianahip  of  his  cousin's  money- 
bags? A  letter  from  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Engleheart,  asking  him  to  visit 
them  in  DevonsMre,  turned  the 
balance  in  &your  of  poor  David's 
own  prepossessions ;  and  one  bright 
summer  morning  he  stepped  forth 
a  free  man  upon  Ludgate  Mill,  con- 
fiised,  yet  tumultuously  happy,  under 
the  mingled  sense  of  fortune  and  of 
freedom,  and  only  very  moderately 
impressed  with  the  image  of  his  own 
bssB  ingratitude,  as  laid  before  him 
by  his  cousin  at  parting. 

This  was  about  a  year  before 
Esther  Fleming  was  ts^en  to  her 
aunt  Englehearfs  care ;  and  David 
had  never  left  Gountisbury  since. 
I  came  for  three  weeks,  and  I  have 
stopped  fifteen  years,'  was  his  own 
answer  when  l^sther  happened  to 
qaestion  him  once  about  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  life.  '  Joan  makes 
my  money  go  farther  than  I  could 
BTer  do  myself,  and  my  little  room 
is  veiy  vrarm  in  winter.  I  really 
don't  see  why  I  should  ever  go 
away.  Sevenly-five  pounds  a  year 
would  not  meke  me  as  comfortable 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  as  it  does 
in  GountiBbury.' 

And  be  had  good  reason  for  think- 
ing so.  Whatever  concessions  to 
human  frailty  Joan  Engleheart  ever 
made  were  for  her  cousin  David's 
especial  and  exclusive  benefit  The 
little  room  he  called  his  study  was 
the  warmest  and  best  tended  in  the 
house ;  tiie  flowers  he  loved*  most 
came  into  early  bloom  beneath  its 
windows;  books  and  prints  (bought 
at  rare  intervals  out  of  Joan's  scanty 
savings)  were  on  its  walls.  All  his 
iavonrite  belongings;  his  papers- 
David  wrote  a  little — his  fishing 
manufiMtozy,  his  drawings,  were 
duly  dusted  by  Joan's  own  hand 
evezy  morning,  and  were  never  dis- 
arranged. Above  all,  she  kept  his 
dress  neat— and  duly  to  appreciate 
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this  you  should  have  seen  David 
Englehearfs  figure— and  she  pre- 
vented him  from  losing  his  money. 
He  had  good  reasons  for  saying  that 
he  would  never  be  as  well  off  any- 
where else  in  the  world  as  he  was 
at  Countisbuiy. 

That  some  strong  counteracting 
feeling  must  be  at  work  within  Miss 
Joan's  breast,  when  she  thus  violated 
the  laws  of  her  being  by  studying 
the  weaknesses  of  another  human 
creature,  was  a  truth  that  the  first 
fourteen  years  and  a  half  of  his  re- 
sidence under  the  same  roof  with 
her  failed  to  impress  upon  David 
Engleheart  When  he  thought  of 
his  cousin  at  all,  it  was  as  of  a 
species  of  domestic  machine,  un- 
pleasant when  at  work,  but  thrifty 
and  comfort-producing  in  effect. 
One  of  the  Dit  penates,  of  no  par- 
ticular age  or  sex,  who  often  dis- 
turbed his  peace,  but  to  whom,  in 
consideration  of  clothes -mending 
and  other  economic  properties,  due 
forbearance  ought  to  be  shown,  vnth 
regaxd  to  acidities  of  tongue  and 
temper.  'Poor  Joanl'  That  an 
awfal  Nemesis,  Joan  Engleheart  in 
love,  should  one  day  be  avenged 
upon  him  for  his  fifteen  years  of 
acquiescent  supineness,  was  a  reve- 
lation that,  with  other  startling 
truths,  had  only  burst  upon  David 
during  the  last  few  months  of 
Esther's  absence  from  homa 

What  a  Nemesis  it  was  I  The  poor 
fellow  thought  he  could  have  borne 
the  ordinary  strokes  of  fortune  like 
other  men.  But  Joan  in  lovet  He 
was  not  an  ungratefol,  and  he  was 
not  a  bloodthirsty  man ;  but  if,  just 
at  this  particular  time,  he  had  been 
teld  that  Miss  Joan  had  come  to 
some  awfol  and  sudden  end  I  think 
it  would  not  have  taken  David  En- 
gleheart very  long  to  rally  from  the 
shock. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  FOBLOBN  HOPE. 

The  morning  after  Esther's  return 
shone  out  bright  and  cloudless,  and 
by  nine  o'clock  she  and  David  were 
already  starting  for  one  of  their  ac- 
customed day's  fishing  among  the 
valleys. 
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'  I  hopoihe  fish  will  like  all  those 
gay  oolonrs/  was  Joan's  parting 
benisqpi  at  the  garden  gate.  *  Yon 
look  extremely  ridiculous,  Esther, 
and  I  really  cannot  apologize  f<nr 
saying  it.' 

'  I  can  assure  you  it  is  quite  usual 
for  people  to  wear  their  slarts  looped 
up,  David/  said  the  girl,  when  they 
were    beyond    hearing    of    Joan. 

*  Please  tell  me  if  you  think  I  look 
quite  ridiculous,  cousin  ?' 

Miss  Fleming  was  dressed  in  a 
shepherd's  plaid  skirt  and  ;^uiket; 
the  former  looped  up,  accordOng  to 
the  Dashion  abjured  by  Miss  Engle- 
heart,  so  as  to  show  a  violet-coloured 
petticoat  and  remarkably  neat,  high- 
neeled  boots.  In  her  little  black 
hat  she  had  stuck  a  single  damask 
rose.    These  were  the  gaudy  colours. 

*  Do  I  look  quite  ridiculous,  cousin 
David?  Shall  I  fqghten  the  whole 
of  the  fish  away?' 

'  That  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  fishes,'  answered  David, 
rather  stupidly.  '  I  don't  think  you 
look  very  bad  myself,  Esther,'  aiter 
a  minute's  consideration.  '  Tou 
never  used  to  dress  in  this  fashion- 
able manner  when  you  came  oat 
fishing  with  me  in  old  days.  What 
have  you  changed  for?  You  used 
to  look  very  nice  in  your  cotton 
gowns.' 

'  And  pinafores.  Yes,  dear  oousin» 
but  I  am  not  a  little  girl  now ;  be- 
sides, I  must  wear  out  all  the  things 
aunt  Thalia  sent  me  at  school' 

*  Hang  aunt  Thalia  1'  remarked 
David,  with  animation.  '  No,  I 
don't  wish  her  hung,  because  she  is 
kind  to  you;  but  himg  all  her  plans 
for  making  you  into  a  fine  young 
lady,  and  upsetting  my  old  happy 
]if&  It  would  never  have  happened 
but  for  your  being  away,— never.' 

'What  would  never  have  hap- 
pened?' 

'  Why,  my  seeing  through  her  in- 
tentions,' and  David  struck  his  rod, 
with  feeble  energy,  on  f!he  ground. 
'  I  might  have  gone  on  auietly  for 
another  fifteen  years  as  I  nave  done 
the  last.  While  I  inspected  nothing 
I  was  safe,  but  now— Oh,  Lord, 
what  a  winter  it  has  been  altogether, 
Esther!  To  begin  with,  for  about 
six  or  seven  weeks,  I  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  dead.' 


'  Dead,  cousin  David?' 

'As  dead  as  a  man,  with  anv 
miserable  breath  left  in  him  at  all, 
and  with  Joan  in  the  house,  could 
be.  I  believe  I  had  influenza  .first, 
or  rather  I  don't  believe  it,  but 
Joan  said  so,  and  made  me  swaUow 
all  the  horriblest  c(»npounds  in  the 
world  by  way  of  cure.  The  real 
disease  was— I  had  not  you,  Esther! 
After  a  child  has  been  in  a  house  for 
fifteen  years,'  David  proceeded,  has- 
tily, *  its  absence  creates  a  sing^ular 
deadening,  depressing  sort  of  blank. 
I  didn't  want  to  do  anything,  or  be 
anything.  I  didn't  want  to  read,  or 
to  eat,  or  to  sleep.  I  think  I  should 
have  rather  liked  to  die,  peacefully, 
but  that,  you  know,  Joan  wouldn't 
let  me  do.  She  gave  me  grud,  and 
made  mustard  plasters  for  me,  and 
tormented  me  prodigiously,  but 
she  wouldn't  let  me  die.  Mare's 
the  pity  1' 

'  You  siUy  old  David!' 

*  Oh,  Esther,  that  is  good  to  bear. 
There  will  be  no  one  to  laugh  at 
me  like  that,  no  one  to  say,  "  You 
silly  old  David,"  when— when  you 
are  married  and  gone!' 

'  You  superlatively  silly  old  David !' 
cried  the  girl,  with  her  merry, 
heart-whole  laugh.  *  What  chance 
have  Joan  and  I  of  marrying,  I 
should  like  to  know?  Tell  me  how 
yon  came  out  of  this  seven  weeks' 
influen2a,  or  stupor,  and  please 
don't  let  your  imagination  run  away 
with  you  in  such  an  unprincipled 
manner.  Joan  nursed  you  with  un- 
remitting tenderness  for  seven  wedos, 
and  then?' 

'  Then  the  few  first  warm  days  of 
spring  came,  and  I  remembered  that 
in  two  months  and  fourteen  days 
you  would  come  back  tool  Joan  is 
not  cheerfol,  as  a  rule,  in  spring. 
You  know  a  way  she  has  of  ptttting 
one  down  for  being  in  spirits  about 
the  weather.  She  knows  what  these 
unnatural  heats  lead  to.  She  knows 
better  than  the  birds  that  are  twit* 
tering  in  the  hedges.  The  blossom 
will  be  cut  off;  the  churchyaid 
fall.  Well,  child,  even  Joan  could 
not  demess  me  when  I  had  onoe 
laid  hold  of  that  definite  idea— you 
were  coming  back  I  the  lengthening 
of  the  days  and  coming  out  of  the 
leaves  had  a  new  interest  for  ] 
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'And  yoa  took  to  tout  books 
nod  yonr  jpipe  again,  ana  xeooTered* 
Oh,  oonsm  David,  what  a  blessing 
Joan  is  to  yon,  iiiongh  you  don^ 
know  it!  She  ootmteracts  yoo.' 
'  She  does  indeed,  Esther/ 
'  And  that  is  just  what  you  wani 
If  X  had  been  here,  when  you  were 
in  this  ossifying  state,  I  couldn't 
haye  helped  piling  yon,  and  that 
would  jujst  have  encouraged  you 
in  giving  in.  There  n  no  one 
like  Joan  for  loosing  people  out  of 
themselTcs.' 

*  And  for  thinlring  for  them,  and 
acting  for  them,  and  ooercmg  them,' 
cried  David,  lK>tly.  '  Esther,*  after 
a  minute  or  two,  '  shall  I  tdl  you 
what  I  firmly  believe  will  bo  my 
fate?' 
'  What?  final  ossification?' 
'  Much  worse— don't  laugh  if  you 
I^ease,  child— I  couldn't  bear  it/ 


'  lam  not  laughing  in  the  least, 
oonsin,  I  am  extremely  serious. 
What  is  to  be  yonr  ultimate  £fite?' 

'I  believe—'  David  stopped  as 
still  as  it  was  in  his  organization  to 
be,  and  looked  utterly  desolate  and 
stony-— 'I  believe  that  Joan  will 
marry  me.' 

'Cousin  David  r' 

*1  have  thought  so  more  than 
cmce,  and  latterly  I  have  dreamed  it 
was  so/ 

•  Salad  for  supper,  David?' 

'  Ko,  child.  It  was  a  nightmare, 
truly,  but  not  caused  by  indigestion. 
If  Joan  takes  anything  resolutely  in 
hand  ^e  does  it,  either  at  the  end  of 
months  or  years.  It  took  her  many 
jpexB  to  make  me  scrape  my  shoes 
every  time  I  came  into  the  house, 
but  she  succeeded,  and  so  she  wiU 
agam.' 

'  But  are  you  sure  she  has  set  her 
mind  on  it,  and-— oh,  cousin  David, 
do  you  class  mairying  Joan  and 
scraping  your  shoes  together? 
Please  don't  be  ansry  with  me  if  I 
laugh— I  can't  help  it!'  And  the 
demir  of  David's  &ce,  and  his 
peneet  befief  in  Joan's  unlimited 
oapabOities  for  evil,  so  took  Esthetes 
fimcy,  just  at  this  junctoie,  that  she 
began,  in  troth,  to  laugh  like  a 
child. 

'  Luagk  awi^,  Esther,  lau^  as 
JOT  like  r  said  DayBj*!  could  do 
uM  sanid  mysel£   Everything  faois 


lible  in  real  life  is  ridiculous  to 
witness.  If  I  read  of  any  man  hav- 
ing a  woman  like  my  oonsin  Joan 
in  love  with  him,  I  might  be  im- 
pressed with  becoming  feelings  of 
pity;  but  the  reality,  with  myself 
as  victim,  does  seem  indeed  a  truly 
ludicrous  mockery/  And  here  poor 
David  burst  into  a  long  and  most 
unearlUy  laugh  over  the  image  of 
his  own  impending  calamity. 

But  there  was  a  painful  ring  in 
his  laugh  that  jarred  upon  Esther's 
heart,  fuid  she  grew  serious  mstantly. 
'  Gome  away  to  the  Riven  Oak,  dear 
David,'  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
kindly  upon  his  arm.  '  The  vaDey 
will  look  very  different  now  the 
thorns  are  in  blossom  to  what  it  did 
on  that  dull  automn  day  when  you 
and  I  were  last  here  together.  Come 
away,  and  forget  all  your  own  silly 
thoughts  in  i£is  delicious  sununer 
day.  You  have  just  got  hipped  and 
out  of  scsts  and  afraid  of  Joan  be- 
cause I  was  away— nothing  more. 
You  will  have  no  time  to  take  up 
such  ridiculous  fsmcies  now  that  1 
have  come  back.' 

The  Biven  Oak  was  a  solitary, 
storm-shattered  tree,  standing  some 
paces  away  from  the  rocky  path 
that  led  horn  Oonntisbury  to  the 
river-side,  and  commanding  a  glo- 
rious bird's-eye  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lynn,  clothed  now  in  all  the 
vigorous  strength  and  freshness  of 
the  '  Manhood  of  the  year.'  Under 
shelter  of  ^this  oak  was  poor  David's 
fevourite  summer  outdoor  study; 
and  as  he  stood  there  by  Esther's 
Bide  now,  listening  to  all  the  deli- 
cious, &miliar,  ^d  sounds  of  tho 
woods,  and  feeling  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  June  sun  upon  his  fguce,  a 
feeling  of  peaceM  happiness— an 
oblivion  of  Joan — stole  over  him 
such  as  he  had  not  known  for 
months  past 

'  Do  vou  smell  the  clover  from 
the  vaUeys,  Esther?'  speaking  in 
that  low  tone  which  most  men's 
voices  involuntarily  take  once  dining 
their  lives— a  tone  which  could 
moke  even  his  voice  musical,  and 
throwing  his  arm  lightly  round  her 
shoulder.  *  Nowhere  but  here  have 
I  ever  found  that  rich,  fiunt,  lowland 
smell  mingling  with  the  wild  scent 
of  the  moois  and  yet  not  overcoming 
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it  I  would  afi  lief  be  blind,  Esther^ 
as  tasteless  in  the  smells  of  nature. 
They  xecal  special  seasons  as  no 
other  appeal  to  onr  senses  can.  I 
might  see  wooded  valleys  and  hear 
distant  streams  twenty  years  to 
come  without  thinking  of  this  par- 
ticular day;  I  could  never  stand 
amidst  the  fragrance  of  new-trodden 
ferns  and  heatiier,  with^clover  and 
hawthorn  scent  coming  to  me  from 
a  distance,  without  having  your  ap- 
parition by  my  side  in  a  moment — 
living  and  real  as  you  are  now.' 

'  That  is  half  fancy,  David.  Shut 
your  eyes  and  feel  how  a  good 
three-fourths  of  your  picture  va- 
nishes at  once.' 

'  I  feel  every  detail,  on  the  con- 
trary, ten  tiiaes  more  vividly,  child. 
I  am  sensible  how  "  all  the  land 
in  flowery  squares  smells  of  the 
coming  summer ;"  I  am  sensible  of 
fox-gloves  close  at  hand,  although 
half  hidden  by  furze,  in  which  me 
great  wild  bees  are  droning ;  I  am 
sensible  of  a  million  lives  afloat  upon 
the  air.  I  am  sensible  more  than 
ever  of  your  presence !' 

'  Oh,  what  an  anticlimax  1'  inter- 
rupted Esther ;  '  to  begin  with 
quoting  Tennyson,  and  then  descend 
to  humble-bees  and  Esther  Fleming  1 
Still,  I  do  think  one  takes  in  a  great 
deal  more  than  could  be  painted  in 
a  picture  on  a  day  like  this,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  why  descriptions — 
word-paintings,  as  Miss  Bates  calls 
them — invariably  seem  to  leave  out 
half  the  life  and  freshness  of  what 
they  describe.  What  spirit  would 
the  woods  have  for  us,  David,  with- 
out the  monotonous  roar  of  the 
dear  old  stream  below?  It  is  that 
one  sound  that  makes  our  Devon- 
shire woods  so  different  to  all  others 
I  have  been  in.' 

'  I  thought  you  would  come  back 
too  fine  a  lady  to  care  for  the  dull 
delights  of  Oountisbury,''  Esther. 
"When  I  saw  a  grown-up  young 
woman,  talking  with  such  fine  self- 
})osse8sion  to  that  person  upon'  the 
coach,  I  assure  you  I  could  scarce 
^lieve  it  was  our  simple  Esther, 
what  did  you  tell  me  his  name  was, 
by-the-way?'  - 

'  Mr.  VeUicot' 

'Nonsense.  Yon  mentioned  an- 
other person—' 


*  I  can  recollect  no  one  but  him, 
and  John  Hartman,  the  coachman.' 

'  A  person  with  a  fishing-rod  and 
a  straw  hat.' 

'  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure;  I  had  ahnost 
forgotten  him—the  stranger  who 
was  going  on  to  Lynmouth.  Mr. 
Oliver  Carew.' 

'  I  think  you  are  blnshing,  Esther.* 

'  I  think  the  sun  is  in  your  eyes, 
cousin.  Had  we  not  better  go  on 
our  way  again  ?  You  know  you  say 
the  sport  is  never  good  for  anything 
after  one  o'clock.' 

And  leaving  David  to  follow  with 
what  haste  he  could,  Esther  ran 
h'ghtly  down  the  narrow,  rocky  de- 
file towards  the  valley.  If  her  com- 
panion had  been  any  one  in  the 
world  but  David,  she  would  have 
felt  excessively  angry  with  herself 
for  her  folly  in  colouring  about  this 
Mr.  Carew;  but  with  good  blind 
David  for  sole  witness  it  did  not 
signify  much  how  foolish  she  was. 
Why,  you  had  only  to  tell  poor 
David  that  the  sun  shone  in  hie 
eyes  and  he  would  straightway  be- 
lieve himself  mistaken  1  Besides,  even 
if  he  persisted  still  in  crediting  his 
own  senses,  it  would  not  matter  veiry 
much  after  all.    Poor  old  David ! 

When  they  reached  the  valley  they 
had  still  two  miles  to  walk  before 
reaching  the  part  of  the  stream 
where  David  meant  to  fish;  and 
during  all  this  portion  of  their  walk 
he  continued  more  silent  than  usuaL 
'  You  never  talk  when  the  fish  are 
within  hearing,  David,'  said  Esther, 
at  'Idst  '  Is  it  from  habit  only,  or 
do  you  really  think  the  trout  at 
Ore  OflLk  would  take  warning  if  the 
distant  sound  of  your  treacherous 
voice  was  borne  to  them  along  the 
waters?* 

'  I  am  silent  because  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  Esther.' 

'  Oh,  David,  and  I  have  been  ai^ay 
six  months !' 

'  And  have  not  returned  now/  he 
answered,  quickly.  '  I  have  not  got 
you,  Esther,  my  little  cousin,  with 
me.  I  have  got  a  young  person 
with  a  vermilion  s^rt,  a  Bat  in 
shape  like  a  cheese-plate,  and  a 
festooned  gown—- but  not  Esther  T 

'  David,  that  is  very  base.  After 
pretending  to  think  that  I  looked 
nice  you  suddenly  bozst  out  upon 
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me,  like  Joan,  about  my  fefitooned 
gown  and  my  coloured  skirfc— which 
is  not  veraulion,  David,  but  very 
Bober  violet  I  will  put  on  one  of 
my  old  frocks  and  tfoan's  garden- 
hat  the  next  time  I  come  out  with 
yon,  and  tiien  you  will  feel  as  if  I 
belonged  to  you  again.' 

'  Shall  I?  Shall  I  ever  feel  that, 
Esther  ?'  he  interrupted  her,  hastily. 

*  Why,  whom  else  should  I  belong 
to,  David?  What  have  I  in  the 
world  to  care  for  but  Countisbury, 
and  the  people  who  live  there  ?' 

Her  caressing  voice  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  his  frame. 
*  Look  at  me  quite  straight  while 
you  say  that,  Esther.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  perfect 
unabashed  Inruth,  without  the  faintest 
uprising  of  colour  into  her  fece. 

'  Quite  sincerely,  child,  you  have 
no  wish  or  desire  beyond  Countia- 
bury,  and  the  people  who  live  there.' 

'  Quite  sinoerely.  I  am  attached 
to  you  all  from  my  very  heart— to 
you  most,  David,  and  I  never  wish  to 
go  away  from  you  again.' 

'  You  are  a  good  child,  Esther,' 
after  looking  very  hard  into  her 
steady,  loving  eyes.  'You  are 
quite  trua  I  perfectly  understand 
you  now.' 

And  he  kissed  her.  He  felt,  at 
that  moment,  that  he  could  never  be 
querulous,  or  jealous,  or  exacting 
with  h^  again:  that  the  hope  to 
which  alone  jealousy,  or  mistrust, 
could  belong  was  utterly  extin- 
guished: slain  by  her  own  loving 
eyes :  clean  gone  from  him  for  ever- 
more! 

'  But  you  look  so  pale,  cousin 
David.' 

'  The  sun  is  shining  in  your  eyes, 
Esther.  Let  us  get  on  om*  way. 
It  must  be  nearly  eleven  o'clock  oJ- 
ready.' 

CHAPTER  VI. 

BSSCT7ED. 

So  died  the  solitary  dream  of  David 
Englehearfs  life;  died  by  a  gentle 
loving  stroke,  fax  easier  for  him  to 
boar  than  would  have  been  that 
cruel  sudden  violence  which,  had 
the  dream  lasted  longer,  must  in- 
evitably have  awaited  it 

Unfortunately,  we  none  of  us  feel 


very  'keenly,  at  the  time,  what  in- 
tense blessings  our  disappointments 
really  are  or  ought  to  be  to  us.  We 
quiver  and  writhe  just  as  if  the  hor- 
rible operation  were  not  for  our 
ultimate  good.  We  cry  *  any  pain 
but  this,'  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  pain  is  the  one  thing  needful  to 
save  us.  Had  David  Engleheart 
known  that  Oliver  Garew  was  to 
meet  Esther  again  to-day,  was  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  her, 
to  admire  her  more  than  ever,  to 
walk  part  of  the  way  home  with 
her,  to  speak  words  that  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  serious  and  last- 
ing attachment— had  David  known 
all  this,  do  you  think  he  would  have 
mourned  that  his  poor  foolish  love 
had  gotten  its  death-blow,  at  least 
from  Esther's  own  tender  hand, 
and  not  from  the  coarse,  unfeeling 
blow  of  a  rival  ?  Of  course  he  would 
not;  and  Philosophy,  doubtless, 
would  have  consoled  him  enor- 
mously, as  she  always  does,  under 
his  trouble.  But  he  knew  nothing 
save  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  and 
that  Esther  would  never,  never  love 
him  (though  Joan  might)  while  he 
lived :  and  when,  a  short  while  after- 
wards, the  girl  walked  away  from 
him  while  he  fished  he  felt  that 
all  the  yellow  sunshine  had  turned 
black  and  cold,  and  that  for  any 
good  his  life  did  to  himself,  or  any- 
body else  in  the  world,  he  might 
just  as  well  throw  himself  into  the 
river  and  have  done  with  it  at  once. 
Esther,  on  the  contrary,  never  felt 
in  (happier  spirits  in  her  whole  life 
than  she  did  at  this  moment  of  poor 
David's  black  despair.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  woman,  however  young 
and  ignorant,  shatters  a  man's  hopes 
without  being  aware  of  it.  Some 
slight  jar,  some  quivering  nerve  or 
broken  word,  gives  token  of  the 
ruin  wrought,,  even  in  those  ex- 
tremely rare  instances  in  which  the 
blow  has  been  unpremeditated.  But 
Esther  was  guiltless  alike  of  inten- 
tion and  of  knowledge.  That  David, 
at  his  inunense  age— past  forty  at 
least— and  with  his  striking  yecvL- 
liarities  and  old-world  ways  of  hving, 
should  be  in  love,  was,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, just  the  very  last  con- 
tingency likely  to  occur  to  the  mind 
of  any  girl  of  eighteen.    Esther  was 
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BOOOBbomed  to  Ms  ezaotioiis  and 
qufistioiiiogB  of  ber  a&ofcioDS ;  had 
set  them  at  rest  as  her  zeally  vann 
affection  for  the  poor  fellow  p];(Mnpted 
ber  to  do.  What  more  was  utdro 
to  be  thought  npon  the  subject? 
David  was  hai^y  with  his  beloyed 
rod,  1^  with  her  own  thoughts  and 
delicious  exhilaration  of  newly-ra- 
ooyered  freedom.  How  exquisitely 
teudarwasthiswann  light,  glancing 
down  upon  her  dress  through  the 
dense  foliageof  the  woods!  bow  like 
a  Mend's  voioe  was  the  soft  bcawl 
oi  the  stream  as  ite  elear  brown 
waters  fell  with  thousands  of  gleam- 
ing silver  threads  aoaross  the  weir! 
How  distinctly  the  small  tiaDflh 
parent  pools,  away  from  the  line  <tf 
seething  feam,  gaye  back  the  many- 
coloured  ferms  of  fen-like  ash  and 
delicate-leaved  water-plants  upon 
the  bank!  Would  it  minor  back 
ber  fuie  as  clearly.  Hiss  Fleming 
wondered?  She  leant  atuwart  a  low, 
moss-covered  root  to  see ;  and  be- 
holding tiie  reflex  of  her  own  figure, 
with  the  rose  which  vanity  had  led 
her  to  place  in  her  hat  surmounting 
it,  instantly  began  to  wonder— led 
by  what  train  of  ideas  I  know  not 
— ^whether  Mr.  Carew  were  fishing 
this  morning,  and  whether,  if  by 
any  accident  they  met,  it  would  be 
right  for  hestix}  reoogmze  him,  or  not? 
She  had,  by  nature,  not  any  one 
of  the  qualities  that  go  towards  the 
making  of  a  coquette.  She  was 
frank,  modest,  true :  all  that  a  oo-  . 
quette  is  not  But  yet,  when  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  path  brought  to 
her  view  the  figure  of  Mr.  CSarew 
advancing  just  at  this  very  moment 
when  she  was  tfiiwVing  of  him,  she 
became  conscious  of  extzaordinaiy 
interest  in  the  growth  of  some  ferns 
among  the  rocks ;  then  of  the  great 
beau^  of  the  river  itself;  finally — 
as  l^  instinct,  not  sight,  she  knew 
the  stranger  was  drawing  nearer — 
of  the  reflectikm  of  her  own  flushing 
fece  in  the  water;  also  of  a  general 
desire  not,  perhaps,  exactly  to  be 
dead,  but  fiw  away  in  one  of  the 
coolest,  darkest  nooks  of  her  own 
quiet  garden  at  Oountisbary.  And 
very  charming  did  her  oonsdovs- 
nesB  and  her  desire  to  appear  im- 
oonsdons  make  her  fresh  noa  look 
in  the  young  man's  $i§gbt 


'  We  have  had  no  nin,  you  sae^ 
in  spite  of  all  our  heayy  friend's 
I»N)giiiQBtics.'  Metoorokigical,  of 
course ;  Mr.  Cazew  was  true  to  his 
race  and  to  his  age;  but  still  there 
was  a  friendly  ton^  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  one  word  'our,'  whidi, 
in  itself,  constituted,  while  it  r^ 
nawed,  an  acquaintance. 

^  And  you  don't  find  Devonshire 
quite  such  a  dreadful  place  as  you 
uiought  you  would?'  IfMissFleme 
ing  had  felt  horribly  shy  as  he  i^ ' 
proached  her,  all  that  she  showoi 
of  the  feeling  was  a  veoy  brilliant 
colour  now.  She  possessed,  to  » 
high  degree,  those  two  unspeakable 
charms  in  a  young  woman-Hself« 
possession  and  great  steadiness  of 
manner.  '  Y<>n  begin  to  think 
there  are  other  things  here  besideB 
cold  and  rain?' 

'  I  see  there  are,'  said  Mr.  Garew, 
meeting  her  eyes  with  a  loc^  which 
would  haye  been  a  compliment  had 
she  chosen  to  reoeive  it 

*  Trout,  perhaps?  Have  you  had 
good  sport?' 

*  That  depends  on  what  folks  eall 
sport,'  he  answered,  in  Mr.  Yelliooi's 
voice.  '  Ko:  fishing  is  a  delusion. 
I  have  been  here  since  nine  this 
morning  and  have  not  had  three 
definite  rises  yet' 

'  And  my  consm^  who  is  fishing 
about  half  a  mile  off,  lakided  two 

flendid  trout  in  thie  half-hour  that 
was  watching  him.     Beally,  I 
think  there  must  be  something  ;' 


'  Enowine  how  to  fish?  WeU, 
it  is  possible;  but  still,  under  the 
best  drcumstances,  the  oigoyment  is 
questionabla  With  first-rate  sport 
it  may  be  all]  very  well,  for  a  snort 
time,  but  it  requires  immfflne  pa- 
tience, a  sort  of  natural  0Bnius 
rather,  to  bring  you  through* the 
initiatory  processes.  I  shall  never 
be  a  good  nshermaiL' 

*  La  g^e  c'est  la  patience,'  re- 
marked Esther.  *  Any  one  can  do 
anything  he  likes,  in  time.' 

'  Ah!  so  we  are  told  at  sdiool,' 
answered  Carew,  '  but  it  is  only  a 
delusion.  "  Any  (me  can  do  any- 
thing  he  likes!"  What  a  world  it 
would  be'— looking  into  her  eyes 
again—'  if  wishes  oonld  bear  fruil^ 
after  that  feshionl  How  bonflbly 
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ehildrexi's  mmda  aie  perverted  by 
their  oopy^book  xnoialitiee !' 

'  Yes,  bat  yoa  omit  the  two  im-^ 
pcartant  words,  in  time.  Yok  omit 
tbe  patience.  We  can  all  wish, 
but—'  Miss  Fleming  stopped,  lather 
ahraptly,  and  leooUeoted  by  how 
many  boors  her  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Oarew  oould  be  reckoned. 

*  Bnt  few  have  the  endurance  to 
attain?' he  finished  for  her.  'Well, 
if  I  was  to  wish  at  this  moment  it 
would  be  to  be  the  possessor  of  this 
YaUey,  and  to  spend  my  life  in  a 
yerpetoal  sommer  morning  beneath 
its  shades.' 

'  How  fortnnate  it  is  for  ns  onr 
desiies  ore  not  brought  to  passl' 
cried  Esther.  '  You  were  tired  of 
fishing  in  two  hours,  and  now  wish 
to  spend  all  yoor  life  beside  a  trout- 
sfczeam.' 

'  But  not  fishing/ 

'Ohl' 

Miss  Fleming  grew  interested  in 
ferns  again;  Mr.  Oarew  first  looked 
into  the  water,  and  then  began  to 
take  his  rod  to  pieces.  He  was 
dzeadfolly  a&aid  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance going  away,  but  not  ez- 
pecienced  enough,  himself,  to  know 
exactly  how  to  set  her  at  ease. 
Would  a  commonplace  about  the 
scenery  be  the  right  kind  of  thing 
to  begin  next?  or,  like  other  rustics, 
would  the  young  person  be  su- 
premely indifferent  to  the  things 
she  liyed  amongst?  He  remembered 
hex  saying  something  about  effects, 
and  heather  in  August,  and  hazarded 
it  '  This  is  a  yery  beautiful  place, 
really,  for  England.  It  reminds  me 
of  Switzerland.* 

Esther  looked  up  fhll  in  his  &ce. 
'  What!  you  have  been  to  Switzer- 
famd,  then?* 

'  Dozens  of  times.' 

'Really?' 

'Well,  not  quito— let  me  see, 
four,  five,  yes,  I  haye  been  there 
flye  times.  I  haye  done  it  tho- 
roughly, now.' 

*  How  strange!'  remarked  Miss 
Fleming,  musing. 

'  What !  to  haye  been  in  Switz- 
erland?' 

*  No,  I  mean— I  mean— that  Jane 
must  have  been  wrong  in  what  she 
thongfat.'  And  then  she  coloured 
again— an  honesty  ruddy  colour. 


cheeks  and  brow  and 
neck ;  and  Oliyer  thought  her  loyely. 
She  was  not  shy,  and  yet  so  mar- 
yellously  prone  to  blush  (he  was 
accustomed,  remember,  to  young 
ladies  of  the  world) :  i^e  was  dig- 
nified and  yet  so  thoroughly  frank,  so 
charmingly  simple.  He  came  a  step 
nearer;  her  eyes  sank  beneath  his. 

'And  who  is  Jane?'  He  felt  his 
own  sdf-possessiou  returning  &st, 
as  hers  ebbed  away. 

'  Jane  is  my  friend  MiUicenf  s 
sister.  You  saw  Milly  with  me  at 
Swindon?' 

*  I  did  not  knowyou  remarked  me 
there  at  all.' 

'I  remember  you  quite  well.  You 
were  good  enough  to  help  me 
through  the  crowd,  and  when  wo 
went  back  to  the  carriage  we  told 
Jane,  who  remarked— I  do  not]  like 
to  say  any  more,  Mr.  Garew.' 

Esther  intended  this  mention  of 
his  name  to  put  their  acquaintance 
upon  the  most  formal  and  frigid 
footing;  but,  haying  said  it,  she 
knew  in  a  moment  that  it  had  taken 
precisely  the  opposite  effect,  and 
lelt  rather  frightened  at  the  result. 
'  I  think  my  cousin  will  be  waiting 
for  me,  sir,  and  she  half  turned  to 
go  away. 

'But  you  have  dropped  your 
flower  in  the  river.  See,  shall  I  get 
it  for  you?' 

The  damask  rose,  the  gaudy  ob- 
ject of  Joan's  animadverBion,  had 
&llen  from  her  hat  into  the  water, 
and  was  eddying  fast  awav  toward 
the  little  foil  just  beneath  uie  rocks. 
'  It  does  not  signify  in  the  least,  we 
have  aplenty  more  in  our  garden,' 
cried &ther.  'Please  take  no  trouble 
about  it' 

But  Oliver  persevered  in  his  at- 
tempts at  rescuing  the  flower,  and 
after  some  difficulty  succeeded.  '  I 
will  not  return  it  to  you,'  he  re- 
marked. '  It  would  spoil  your  hat 
now.' 

'  Then  throw  it  back  into  the 
river,  please.' 

'  It  18  a  lovely  colour.  I  remarked 
it  when  I  first  saw  you.' 

'  It  is  quite  a  common  rose,  sir, 
not  worth  looking  at,'  and  Esther 
felt  an  odd  quickening  of  her  breath 
while  he  examined  the  flower  so 
reverently;  an  emotion  caused  by 
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sliame,   no   doabt^  oyer  her  own 
foolish  yanity  in  haying  worn  it. 

'  I  am  thinking  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  dried  plants/  went  on 
Mr.  Carew;  'they  are  interesting 
memoranda  of  one's  trayels.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  keep  this  for 
my  first  specimen;'  and  he  stuck 
the  rose  in  his  button-hole.  > 

Esther's  breath  came  faster.  This 
man  was  a  stranger,  was  half-pre- 
sumptuous, yet  she  could  not  put 
him  down,  and,  which  was  worse, 
she  could  not  feel  displeased.  He 
looked  so  handsome  standing  theie 
in  audacious  possession  of  her 
flower;  there  was  such  thorough, 
boyish  good-humour  in  his  auda- 
city; how  could  she  feel  dis- 
pleased? That  it  was  thoroughly 
unprincipled,  howeyer,  to  prolong 
the  acquaintance  a  single  minute 
more  was  beyond  all  question ;  and 
so  she  made  another  adlusion  to  her 
cousin,  and,  turning  round  at  once, 
began  to  walk  away. 

Mr.  Carew  walked  beside  her,  *  I 
suppose  your  cousin  would  not  con- 
descend to  impart  any  of  his  fishing 
knowledge  to  me,'  he  remarked, 
quite  quietly,  and  as  though  he  had 
not  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
Miss  Fleming  had  intended  to  take 
leaye  of  him.  'It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  one  of  the 
great  high-prieste  would  conde- 
scend to  initiate  a  neophyte  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  stream.' 

'  I  am  sure  Dayid  would  show 
you  his  flies,  sir'  (she  could  not 
feel  angry,  being  glad  herself  that 
he  had  not  taken  her  at  her  word): 
'yery  likely  you  haye  not  got  the 
right  sort.  We  find  the  fish  rise 
better  to  green-drakes  and  stone- 
flies  than  any  other  at  this  season 
of  the  year.' 

*  What!  you  understand  some  of 
the  mysteries,  then?' 

'  Dayid  and  I  tie  our  flies  our- 
selyes,  generally.  He  had  a  pre- 
sent of  some  from  London  once, 
and  they  were  really  beautiful  to 
look  at;  but  the  fish  didn't  seem  to 
see  it,  and  neyer  rose  to  them  as 
they  do  to  the  ones  we  copy  from 
nature.  Shall  I  look  at  youre? 
Perhaps,  like  those  of  Dayid's,  th^ 
are  too  fine  for  the  country  fish  to 
understand.' 


Nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  lipens 
intimacy  between  two  young  per* 
sons,  respectiyely  aged  eighteen  and 
twenty-two,  more  than  the  juxta- 
position necessarily  caused  by  one 
of  them  looking  oyer  any  kmd  of 
book  that  happens  to  be  held  in  the 
other's  hand.  It  took  Miss  Fleming 
seyeral  minutes  to  inspect  the  dif- 
ferent yarieties  of  flies,  to  giye 
graye  opinions  on  their  merits,  to 
admire,  to  detract,  to  adyise.  Wlien 
she  had  finished  some  occult  influ- 
ence made  her  feel  as  though  she 
had  known  Mr.  Garew  half  h^  life 
at  least,  and  that  it  would  be  sheer 
affectation  for  her  to  pretend  any 
longer  that  her  cousin  I&yid  wanted 
her  to  rettrn. 

So  when  Garew  asked  her  if  th^ 
were  not  near  ,the  junction  of  the 
Lynn  waters,  and  whether  tiiia 
would  be  the  best  time  in  the 
morning  to  see  it  to  adyantage, 
she  answered,  quite  oompoeedly, 
that  they  were  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  from  Waters-meet, 
and  it  would  be  yery  little  out  of  hear 
way  to  go  there  before  she  returned 
to  her  cousin,  and,  if  Mr.  Garew 
pleased,  she  would  be  glad  to  show 
him  the  path.  '  It  is  not  the  first 
time  I  haye  led  strangers  through 
the  woods'  (her  conscience  pleaded 
agamst  ite  own  misgiyings).  '  Only 
last  summer  I  showed  that  dear  old 
clergyman  all  the  way  along  the 
Valley  of  Bocks,  and  eyen  Joan  did 
not  blame  me.  There  can  be  no 
harm!'  lAnd  as  Miss  Fleming's 
mind  neyer  took  into  account  t^t 
the  dear  old  clergyman  was  fi%-fiye 
and  gouiy-footed  and  paternal*  Mr. 
Oliyer  Garew  handsome  and  twenty- 
two,  and  wearing  a  damask  rose  (of 
hers)  in  his  button-hole,  we  may 
presume  that  extreme  simpUoity 
really j>reyented  her  fromdiaoacning 
these  somewhat  material  differenoes 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  Btranger& 

'  This  is  Waters-meet,  Mr.  Garew. 
Please  don't  say  you  are  disap- 
pointed, eyen  if  you  feed  so.' 

Mr.  Garew  was  not  disposed  to 
be  disappointed  with  anything  that 
Esther's  handsome  &ce  asked  him 
to  admire.  He  abeady  thought 
Lynmouth  the  least  slow  place,  for 
the  country,  that  he  had  eyer  been 
in.    The^yalley  was  fteidier  than 
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Switzerland,  fhe  streams  were  more 
brown  and  transparent  than  any  in 
the  highlands,  everything  was  gold- 
ooloiired  (so  he  averred,  and  very 
probably  thonghi,  in  the  first  bran- 
new  emotion  of  this  rostio  flirta- 
tion) ;  and  in  a  ftrw  more  moments 
Esther  had  qnite  foreotteii  that 
their  acquaintance  datea  from  yes- 
terday, and  was  sitting  on  her 
fnYonrite  rock,  dose  to  the  water, 
with  Mr.  CSarew  leaning  over  her, 
as  he  animadyerted,  with  great 
warmth  and  eloquence,  upon  the 
varied  beauties  of  the  scene. 

Was  it  not  necessary  for  him  to 
bend  down,  if  he  would  make  his 
voice  heard  at  all  above  the  rush 
of  water?  And  had  she  not  rested 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  when 
accompanying  that  dear  old  parson 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Books 
last  summer? 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OONCEBMIKG  FLY-FISHINa. 

Falling  in  love,  after  a  day's  ac- 
quaintance, with  a  &ce  like  Esther 
Fleming's,  is  not  a  thing  of  extreme 
difficult  to  a  very  young  lad  under 
anyciieumstances.  To  Oliver  Carew 
it  came  with,  remarkable  fiEusility 
upon  this  summer  morning  and 
among  the  dangerous  loneliness  of 
these  silent  woods. 

Esther  had  chosen  her  resting- 
place  at  the  spot  where  the  meeting 
of  the  two  moorland  streams  is  first 
visible  among  the  woods;  a  spot 
which,  shut  in  amidst  abrupt  and 
verdured  hills  on  all  sides  save  that 
of  the  waters,  forms  one  of  the  most 
charming  Ruysdael-like  woodland 
pictures  in  the  world.  The  single 
fiadi  of  the  two  streams  just  at  me 
momant  when,  parted  still  by  a 
ravine  of  foam,  th^  break,  a  liquid 
glass  of  delicate  gr^  and  silver^ 
green,  across  the  bed  of  black  pro- 
jecting rock;  the  glimpses  on  the 
left  m  the  Lynn  vsJley,  hung  with 
masses  of  denselyHshadowed  foliage 
to  the  summit,  and  with  only  its 
topmost  crags  exposed  to  the  yellow 
light  of  the  noonday  sun;  the  pre- 
cipitous granite  cliff  upon  the  right, 
its  ravine  and  fissures  filled  with 


glossy  wreaths  of  ivy,  whose  wea- 
tiier-blanched  roots  ore  knotted  in 
fantastic  distortions  amidst  the  rifts 
of  iron-grey  stone;  the  masses  of 
fidlen  rock  which  he,  moss-covered 
and  overturned  with  the  luxuriant 
lea&ge  of  a  thousand  trailing  plants; 
— reader,  if  you  have  stood  on  a  June 
mommg  in  that  fisdrest  valley  in 
England,  do  yon  not  remember  all 
these  details  of  the  picture?  Seen 
in  the  cool  green  light  of  noon — 
that  shaded  and  most  exquisite 
green,  deepened  here  and  there  by 
Qie  rich  brown  of  hoary  pine-stems, 
or  broken,  at  rare  intervals,  by 
quivering  shafts  of  ruddy  gold — 
was  it  not  a  dangerously  lovely  back- 
ground to  a  lovely  fuse  of  scarce 
eighteen?  Do  you  wonder  tiiat, 
then  and  there,  Mr.  Carew  thought 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  begin 
rehearsing  the  first  act  in  that  plea- 
santest  drama  of  all  our  lives,  that 
he  forgot  the  horrible  dangers  which 
await  young  lads  of  fortune  when 
th^  admire  anything  between  an 
heiress  and  a  milkmaid,  and  only 
remembered  the  noble  lines  gI 
'Esther's  glowing  face,  the  gentle, 
honest  eyes  that  looked  so  frankly 
up  to  his. 

Well,  he  had  been  better  trained 
than  to  do  such  foolish  things :  he 
had  been-duly  taught  how  to  regu- 
late both  his  fsnoies  and  affections. 
But  lads  of  fortune  will,  occasion- 
ally, have  eyes  of  their  own  where- 
with to  see,  and,  which  is  a  vast 
deal  more  perilous,  boyish,  honest 
impulses  of  their  own  to  follow. 
Oliver  had  tried  hard,  under  the 
feunily  direction,  to  fEdl  in  love  with 
an  unexceptionably  plain  heiress  for 
some  months  past,  and  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Without  knowing  one  word 
of  Esther's  feumly  or  estate,  save  that 
she  lived  at  a  fisurm  and  wore  a  shep- 
herd's-plaid  gown,  he  was  ready,  as 
far  as  mclination  went,  to  ask  her 
to  accept  him,  and  all  he  pos- 
sessed or  was  heir  to,  at  that  mo- 
ment Oh,  desperate  perversion! 
Oh,  headlong  blindness  of  the 
natural  man! 

'And  so  Jane  thought  me  a 
fiirmer's  son.  She  must  be  extra- 
ordinarily shaix>-sighted.'  They  had 
got,  as  you  must  perceive,  whole 
cycles  away  irom  scenery  and  com- 
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monplAoe.    *  What  data  did  ejhd  go 
upon,  do  yon  Bappose?' 

'  MiU/B  ^description  of  yoa,  per- 
haps. Milly  laii§^  at  my  heroes — 
I  mean  at  tiie  heroes  I  like  to  read 
<^— I  mean/  Esther  stammered  fa- 
lionsly,  'at  peraons  of  large  sizo 
and  sonbrnnt  complexionB/ 

'  Thank  you :  I  qxdte  nnderstEUid 
the  desorii^on  Jane  leoeiYed.  A 
large-si»9d,  Bunbnmt  person.  It 
exactly  enabled  her  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  my  calling.' 
»  '  True?'  said  Esther,  hastily,  and 
with  a  quick  glance  at  his  £Etoe. 
'Oh!  I  beg  yonr  pardon*  I  thought 
Jane  had  been  miRtaken.* 

The  visible  disappointment  in  her 
Toice  plqaaed  Mr.  Oarew  not  a  little. 
In  a  moment— in  one  of  those  mo- 
menls,  which,  trivial  as  they  seem, 
do  so  mnch  to  torn  aside  all  the 
after-GEOCTents  of  a  man's  life,  he  re- 
solved to  play  upon  it  Whatever 
happened-Hind  aJready  he  scarcely 
dared  to  ask  himself  what  he  de* 
flired  should  happen— it  would  be 
amusing  to  himself  to  act  for  a  time 
under  a  £ftlse  character;  amusing, 
some  day,  perhaps,  to  see  the  girrs 
surprise  when  she  should  know  the 
truth,  and  discover  with  what  new 
Lord  of  Burleigh  she  had  had  the 
presumption  to  &11  in  love.  '  I 
really  cannot  see  anything  in  the 
profiessian  of  fEuming  to  be  ashamed 
of,'  he  remarked;  'but,  of  course, 
everyone  has  his  own  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  social  disgrace.' 

'  I  see  no  disgrace  in  any  employ- 
ment whatever.  I  think  a  fieumer's 
must  be  a  very- happy  life,'  cried 
Esther,  hastily.  '  If  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  rather  follow  anything  else 
in  the  world  than  a  profession  that 
should  keep  me  chained  to  a 
close  London  counting-hoose-^-but 
then ' 

'Ohl  you  axe  trying  to  make 
what  amends  you  can  to  me— try- 
ing to  apply  what  salve  you  can  to 
my  pride — ^you  are  very  good.  I 
thank  yon.' 

His  solemn  tone  made  Esther 
believe  that  she  had  really  said 
something  exceedingly  wounding  to 
the  young  man's  feelings,  and  very 
kind  and  earnest  did  her  great  dark 
eyes  look  up  into  his  feoe.  '  Surely 
you  dont  tiunk  that  I  meant  any- 


thing to  hurt  you,  sir?  Why,  I 
have  lived,  myself,  in  a  tom-house 
since  I  was  four  years  old,  and  the 
few  iMends  and  aoquaintanoe  that 
we  have  are  quite  plain  country 
people  like  ourselves.  I  only 
mean  that  you  look  very  unlike  a 
fiEurmef  s  son,  and  I  think  so  still, 
but  I  know  a  fiumer  may  be  as 
much  a  gentleman  as  a  prince,  and 
^— -Ohi  Mr.  Oarew,  I  would  not 
have  said  anything  to  hurt  your 
feelings  for  the  world.' 

Long  afterwards  did  Oliver  Oarew 
remember  Esther  Fleming  as  she 
then  looked.  The  expression  of  her 
eyes,  lighting  up  with  earnest  kind- 
ness, the  trembling  smile  of  her 
rich  scarlet  hps,  even  the  ray  of 
sunlight  that  hngered,  golden,  with 
such  vividly-bright  distinctness  in 
her  dark  hair,  he  remembered  than 
all.  What  he  did  in  the  present 
emergency  was  to  take  her  hand 
and  hold  it  for  a  moment  in  his, 
then  assure  her  that,  so  fer  from 
feeling  offended,  he  had  never  been 
more  Mattered  in  his  life.  '  And  I 
am  not  a  fermer,  myself,'  he  added, 
'  although  most  of  my  femily  haTO 
followed  that  occupation  for  genera- 
tions past  I  am  a  soldier.  Batiier 
a  different  craft.' 

Now  Esther  had  a  disiinot  idea 
that  all  men  in  the  army  were 
irresistible  but  unprincipled;  one 
or  two  legends  of  Miss  Millicent 
Dashwood's  supplying  ^  tiie  first 
elause  in  this  belief,  Joan's  stories 
of  her  own  grand&ther,  Garratt 
Fleming,  the  ouier.  But  still,  even 
with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Oarew's 
dangerous  attributes,  she  did  not 
take  to  immediate  flight.  It  was  so 
temptii^  here  in  the  cooL  delicious 
shaae;  this  stranger,  whom  she 
would  certainly  never  see  again  in 
her  whole  life,  was  so  unlOre  any- 
one she  had  ever  talked  to  before; 
such  an  unwonted,  flattering  sensa- 
tion of  gratified  vanity  throbbed  at 
her  own  heart;— and  then,  David 
could  not  want  herl  And  so  they 
talked  on  and  on  until  at  length  a 
sudden  gleam  of  western  snimhine 
fell  broad  upon  the  boulders  at  her 
feet,  and  then  Esther,  with  a  guilty 
fstart,  remembered  that  it  was  al- 
ready afternoon.  She  had  been 
pesi^  houzB,  nol  minutes  as  they 
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seemed  wluto  p6flaD&  ^th  tiiis  Mir. 
Owrew/ 

'  Good-byo  to  you/  quite  abrapily ; 
'  my  ooosin  will  be  waitiBg  far  ma 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you 
80  long  from  your  fiahing.' 

'  Awi  I  am  not  to  see  you  any 
moze?' 

'  You  said  that  you  should  only 
stop  another  day  or  two.' 

*  I  have  altered  my  mind.  Am  I 
not  to  see  you  any  more?  You 
never  walk  abroad  these  smumer 
evenings  thjough  the  woods? 

'  I  walk  upon  the  moors  some- 
times/ Bhe  answered,  demurely. 

'  The  moors.  That  is  an  awfully 
wide  latitude.' 

'  The  moors  round  our  house  at 
Countisbnzy.  They  are. very  wild 
and  still.  We  lu»  them  better 
than  liie  "vaUeys  after  the  dew  has 
fidlen,  David  and  L' 

'  Perhaps  your  cousin  would  have 
no  welcome  for  noe  there  ?' 

'David  has  a  welcoma  for  all 
strangers  who  come  to  Coxmtisbury, 
and  Joan  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
show  you  our  garden/  she  added, 
simply.  '  You  will  have  no  dif- 
ficiuiy  in  finding  our  honse— it's 
ihe  only  one  fast  miks,  anuHig  the 
moors.    Grood-bye.' 

She  let  him  keep  hex  hand  in  his 
amoment,  and  then  left  him. 


'  David  was  waiting  patiently  for 
Esther  iust  above  the  &lls  among 
the  rocks;  he  bad  been  waiting 
there  and  watching  her  and  Garew 
for  more  than  an  hour.  *  You  have 
met  with  your  new  acquaintance 
then.£stfafir?  I  would  not  disturb 
you-' 

li '  Oh,  David,  how  I  wish  you  had 
come  up  1  He  really  is  a  very  quiet, 
agreeable  person,  and  to  foikl  of 
fishing  I  I  am  soie  you  would 
have  liked  him.' 
'  Do  you  think  so,  child  ?' 
'  I  met  him,  and  he  said  he  had 
had  no  sport,  and  asked  me  as  to 
what  flies  yon  used,  and  I  just 
looked  at  his  and  told  him  which  you 
found  were  best— the  green-dnJce 

and  stono^y,  you  know,  and ^ 

'  You  must  have  exhausted  the 
subject  thoroughly,  Esther.  You 
have  been  gone  near  upon  four 

hOQZB.' 


*  Oh,  David,  fmpossiblel  Bow  can 
you  say  so?* 

'  You  left  me  at  eleven;  it  is  now 
near  three.  Where  is  your  damask 
rose,  child?' 

'It  fell  in  the  water,  cousin. 
Wasn't  I  right  about  the  flies?  The 
green-drakes  and  stone-flies  now, 
and  the  little  black  gnat  when  the 
days  get  hotter?' 

'He--he'B  going  to  stay  her^ 
then?' 

'  A  fidw  days  more,  I  think,  David/ 
looking  straight  into  his  fiioe.  'You 
are  surely  not  angered  bymy speak- 
ing a  while  with  this  young  man  ? 
I  should  have  done  the  same  if  you 
had  been  there.' 

'No,  not  angered/  said  poor 
David,gently.  -'lamneTeran^red 
with  yoUf  my  dear.' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  gathered 
a  wild  rose  from  a  briar-bush  that 
grew  beside  thehr  path.  '  Will  you 
wear  this,  Esther,  mstead  of  the  one 
you  have  lost?* 

'  Mr.  Garew  has  it,  cousin;  it  is 
not  really  lost' 

'  And  mine  is  not  wanted  to  re- 

glace  it.  Yon  are  troe  to  your  new 
dth  already,  child!' 
David  Engleheart  threw  the  flower 
in  the  water  and  watched  it  I6r  a 
minute  or  two  before  it  floated  away 
and  was  lost  in  the  vortex  of  the 
stream.  '  Gone— gcme  for  ever/  he 
said  then,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  looked 
very  white  and  odd  about  the  lips. 
'  Little  one,  let  us  go  home.  Tho 
sun  is  sinking  fast' 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 

ZSIHEB'S  KV0WL£a)0E  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Miss  Joan  showed  no  displeasore 
whatever  on  hearing  of  Esther's 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Oliver  Garew;  indeed,  she  rather 
constituted  herself  the  young  man's 
ui^older  or  champion  against  poor 
D&vid,  upon  then:  return  home. 
'It  was  surely  very  natural  he 
should  n)eak  again  after  travelling 
for  two  hours  in  Esther's  company 
only  the  evening  before.  Would 
you  have  the  girl  never  i^eak  to 
any  one  but  dull  old  owls  like  you 
and- me,  cousin  David?  You  look 
as  gkMMny  as  though  she  had  com- 
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mitted  some  dieadfal  offence  in 
chattering  for  an  hour  to  this  yonng 
man.  Piay,  were  you  and  I  never 
young  ourselTCS,  cousin?'  At  all 
of  which  amiable  little  concessions 
to  human  frailty,  Estiier,  in  silence, 
greatly  wondered. 

Davidj  with  the  new  lights  he 
possessed  as  to  Joan's  intentions  on 
himself,  read,  or  thought  he  read, 
the  motives  of  her  leniency  pretty 
'clearly.  The  disposal  of  Esther  by 
marriage  would  be  another,  bar  re- 
moved between  Miss  Engleheart  and 
himself:^*  What  a»horrible  aggrava^ 
tion  of  .his  jealous  pangs,  of  the 
angtt&h  of  his  dying  passion  was  in 
the  thought!  All  tlmteveni]|g  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  terrace- 
walk,  a  book  in  his  hand— of  the 
contents  of  which  his  eyes  read 
never  a  word ;  while  Miss  Joan  pur- 
sued her  accustomed  sunset  avoca- 
tions in  the  garden,  with  great 
cheerfolness  and  idacrity,  and 
Esther^B  low  laugh  and  happy 
girlish  voice  mocked  him,  ever  and 
anon,  with  their  ring  of  perfect  con- 
tentment—their utter  unconsdouB- 
ness  of  his  miserable  state. 

'Do  leave  off  reading,  David — 
what  can  old  Ben  Jonson  say  worth 
knowing  about  on  such  a  delicious 
night  as  this?  Oome  and  look  at 
these  roses  we  have  budded,  David. 
They  have  all  strudk  but  one.' 

'  David,  listen  to  the  bees  among 
the  sycamores.' 

'David,  how  long  the  cuckoo 
sings  this  year.' 

*  You  had  better  leave  David  to 
his  book,'  cried  Miss  Joan,  as  all 
these  little  kindly  attempts  of 
Esther's  successively  fell  to  the 
ground;  'leave  David  "alone,  and 
oome  and  help  me  water  the  straw- 
berries. Fat^  with  her  great  hooflEi 
trampled  down  half  my  plants  last 
year,  and  David  waters  his  own  legs 
more  than  he  does  the  ground  when 
he  takes  a  can  in  his  hand,  so  this 
summer  I  mean  to  do  it  all  myself— 
unless  you  like  to  help.' 

This  was  quite  a  gracious  invita- 
tion for  Miss  Engleheart  to  give, 
and  with  all  a  child's  zest  for  work, 
Esther  went  in  vigorously  for  watw- 
ing.  No  pretty  playing  at  water- 
ing, as  practised  by  young  Iddies 
in  the  gaxdens  of  suburban  villas. 


but  solid,  hard  labour  of  alternate 
pumping,  carrying,  and  saturating 
the  strawberries  and  herself.  Then, 
when  old  Mrs.  Engleheart  had  to  be 
read  to,  and  Joan  had  left  her  alone 
in  the  garden,  she  stole  away  to  her 
favourite  seat  beneath  the  thorn- 
tree  on  the  terrace-walk  —  which 
poor  David  had  now  vacated — the 
only  point  in  the  garden  that  com- 
manded a  distant  view  of  Lynmouth, 
and  of  the  sea.  Deep  down  through 
a  vista  of  green  valleys  curled  up 
the  blue  smoke  from  the  little  town ; 
•^e  Ghamlel  rose  beyond  it  calm  and 
violet-coloured  like  the  cloudless 
s^ ;  over  the  &r  horizon  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Welsh  coast  shone, 
delicate -hued  and  vapour -like 
through  the  dim,  aerial  orange  of 
the  dying  twilight.  A  strange  thrill 
of  happiness  st&red  in  Esthers  heart. 
Was  ner  life  to  be  warm  and  roselit 
like  that  sea?  her  future  golden 
like  those  distant  hills  ?  Was  she, 
indeed,  to  live  for  ever  in  this 
old  silent  life  of  Ck)untisbury — or — 

or ?    Whatever  the  alternative 

was  that  suggested  itself  it  engaged 
her  thoughts  steadily  for  at  least  an 
hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
she  was  still  so  occupied  with  her 
own  day-dreams  as  to  start  quite 
guiltily  when  Joan  Engleheart's 
voice  again  broke  in  upon  her  medi- 
tations. 

'  Tou  are  out  in  the  damp  then, 
still?  David  said  you  had  gone 
back  to  the  house.' 

'  I  have  been  here  ever  since  you 
went  in  with  Aunt  Engleheart,  Joan. 
I  think  David  is  in  a  dream  to-day.' 

'  David  is  thinking  of  nothing  but 
his  books,  as  usual,'  said  Joan, 
tartiy.  Teople  of  our  age  don't 
dream,  except  when  they  are  in 
theur  beds  and  asleep.  Fray  what 
have  you  been  thinking  about  all 
this  time,  Esther?  It  is  something 
new  for  you  to  keep  quiet  so  long.' 

'  I  am  rather  tired,  Joan.  We 
had  such  a  long  walk  to-day, 
and * 

*  You  are  not  in  tiie  least  tired, 
Esther,'  interrupted  Miss  Engle- 
heart, with  emphasis;  'and  I  am 
sorry  that  you  think  it  necessary  to 
prevaricate.' 

'Joan!' 

'  You  have  learnt  it— and  I  have 
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no  doabt  many  other  Tirtaes— 4t 
school.  From  the  time  you  were 
four  years  old  yon  neyer  told  me  an 
nntrath  hefore:  don't  begin  now. 
I  should  find  you  out  in  one  half 
minute ;  and  beaides/  Joan  added, 
not  uniondly, '  deceit  is  unnecessary 
for  you,  Esther.  You  are  strong — 
strong  in  body,  brave  in  spirit :  dis- 
simulation is  for  the  weak,  and,  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  their  best  resource.  Who- 
ever is  strong  enough  to  tell  the 
truth  will  invariably  find  it  to  his 
own  interest  to  do  so.'     .  • 

'  Well,  then,  I  am  not  tired,'  said 
Esther.  'Walking  to  the  Waters- 
meet  has  made  me  no  more  tired  to- 
day than  it  ever  did  before,  but  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  be  alone  a 
little,  and  to  think.  That  is  the 
truth,  Joan.' 

No  very  startling  confession, 
truly,  but  as  the  girl  made  it  her 
hands  turned  nervously  cold ;  and, 
instinctively,  she  moved  her  &ce 
away,  even  in  that  dim  light,  from 
the  searching  scrutiny  of  her  oom- 
paidon's  eyes. 

'To  think!'  echoed  Joan:  'to 
dream,  to  build  castles  among  the 
clouds  at  sunset  I  know,  Esther,' 
with  her  hsurd  ]B,ngh.  *1  was  once 
eighteen,  like  you. 

'  Yes,  Joan.' 

'  Not  as  young  in  heart  as  you 
are,  for  I  was  plain,  even  then,  and 
a  plain  woman  is  never  exactly 
young  at  any  age — ^but  still  eigh- 
teen. I  dreamed,  I  hoped ;  ugly 
though  I  was,  I  knew  I  could  be 
happy  if  anybody  had  loved  me.' 
Joan  brought  out  these  words  with 
an  irascible,  resolute  kind  of  gulp. 
'  And  no  one  did  love  me:  and  we 
fell  upon  poverty,  and  dark  days, 
and  t^  the  time  I  was  twenty  I 
had  given  up  sunset  dreaming,  and 
I  knew  what  life  mine  was  to 
he.' 

'And  have  followed  it  nobly, 
Joan!'  cried  Esther,  hugely  touched 
by  anything  like  confidence  firom 
Joan's  granite  lips.  '  You  have 
been  a  fiuthful  daughter,  and  a 
good  manager  of  your  mother's 
straitened  means.' 

'  I  possess  conunon  sense,  Esther ; 
doQ'i  talk  about  nobleness  and  such 
fiddlestickB.    All  heroics  are  wasted 


on  me.  I  possessed  oommon  sense 
and  endured.  I  knew  more  con- 
tentment was  to  be  got  from  work 
than  from  idleness,  so  I  worked ; 
and  by  this  time  my  lilis,  such  as 
it  is,  has  become  habitual  to  me 
and  not  distasteful  What  I  was 
going  to  say  is,  that  at  eighteen,  I 
should  no  more  have  believed  I 
should  ever  grow  into  what  I  am 
than  you,  with  your  good  looks  and 
recollection  of  I^L:.  Garew's  £ur  words,  • 
could  imagine  yourself  ;Joan*Engle- 
heart  now.' 

'Oh,  Joan  1'      ,  -r^ 

.'  Esther,  all  these  dreams  are 
natural.  I  remember  mine;*  and 
there  was  no  harm  in  them.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  any  harm  in 
yours.  David  was  wrong  in  looking 
so  glum  and  disooncwted  about 
your  talking  to  the  young  man— of 
course,  poor  fellow,  he  £iows  no- 
thing of  these  things,  how  should 
he?*  Esther  thought  of  David's  con- 
fidences of  the  morning.  '  He  looks 
upon  you  as  a  child,  and  would  do 
so  twenty  years  hence,  if  you  lived 
in.  the  same  house  with  him  still.' 

'  Twenty  years!'  repeated  the 
girl.  'We  shall  be  all  old,  old 
people  long  before  that  time.' 

'  You  will  be  thirty-eight,  Esther. 
Not  a  bad  sort  of  age  for  a  woman 
with  her  own  home,  and  with  her 
children  growing  up  about  her ;  but 
a  hard  time  of  life  for  a  single 
woman  struggling  alone  among 
strangers— a  governess  with  a  brain 
just  warping  after  twenty  years  of 
work,  a  companion  just  ebbing  out 
of  the  ghastly,  professional  cheerful- 
ness she  has  earned  her  bread  with 
till  now.  Yes;  middle  age  has  few 
charms  for  su(di  as  they.' 

'  God  keep  me  from  being  either 
a  governess  or  a  companion !'  cried 
out  Esther.  'I  have  my  own  two 
hands,  and  the  knowledge  you 
have  given  me,  Joan.  I  will  work 
cheer&lly  if  there  is  need,  but  I  will 
be  independent.  I  will  never  work 
to  suit  the  caprice  of  others.' 

'"Iwill— IwiU."  ThatishowaU 
young  people  talk:  they  will  do 
what  they  think  best,  and  then, 
when  real  life  comes  upon  them, 
they  find  that  they  must  do  what 
lies  to  their  hand,  not  what  they 
themselves  had  chosen.      I  like 
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your  resolute  spirit;  Esiher — tiie 
more  because  both  your  parents 
were  poor,  woek,  shilly-shally  crea- 
toies,  who  died  because  they 
wouldn't  Mve  and  do  their  duty, 
and  theiefore  it  has  come  to  you 
from  tndning,  not  inheritance :  but 
I  would  have  you,  even  now,  look 
your  coming  life  sttaight  in  the 
face,  and  not  meiely  talk  of  your 
readiness  to  work.  My  mother  bo- 
lieres  that  Aunt  Tudor  will  leaTe 
her  mon^  to  you.    I  do  not' 

'  Nor  do  I,'  cried  Esther.  '  She 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  money 
ah»ady,  thirty  pounds  a  year  since 
I  was  a  little  child,  and  now  this 
last  fifty  pounds  to  send  me  to 
school.  I  have  no  right  to  look  for 
any  more  from  h^r,  and  I  sh&U  not 
want  it  When  I  am  old  enough  I 
will  work.  The  wend  ha«  quite  a 
zest  for  me,  Joan.' 

'  And  what  will  you  work  at?' 

'  Oh— well,  whatever  I  find  I  am 
fittest  for,'  said  Esther,  cheerily. 
'  I  am  not  going  to  be  depressed  by 
anything  to-night,  Joan.  I  feel  that 
merely  to  live,  merely  to  suffer  even, 
will  be  enjoyment  The  world  is  so 
wide,  and  there  are  such  an  im« 
mense  number  of  years  to  go 
through  before  I  shall  be  old.' 

'What  is  this  Mr.  Garew  like, 
child?' 

'  Mr.  Oarew  is— is  tall,  and  not 
ill-looking,  cousin.  What  could 
make  you  think  of  him  ?' 

'  A  former's  son,  I  think  I  heard 
you  tell  David.' 

'  Tes ;  but  you  would  never  think 
so  from  his  fiioe  or  speech,  and  then 
he  is  in  the  army,  himself.  How 
dear  the  beacon  shows  to-night, 
Joan !  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  it 
BO  bright  before.' 

'Esther,  you  would  be  happier 
married  to  a  fiEtfmer's  son  than  work^ 
ing  for  your  own  bread.  There  is 
no  lonely  working  woman  on  this 
earth  who  does  not  daily  and  hoorly 
weary  over  her  own  me.  I  speak 
from  knowledge,  and  I  am  not  much 
given  to  sentimental  weaknesses,  as 
you  know/ 

'  And  what  has  Mr.  Garew  G;ot  to 
do  with  that  remark,  or  wim  my 
ftitore  life?'  said  Es&er,  quickly. 
'  You  dont  think  my  peace  of  mind 
is  endangered  byevery  stranger  who 


speaks  to  ma  for  an  hour,  I  hope, 
Joan?* 

'  I  think  you  possess  decent  com' 
mon  sense,  Esther,'  answered  Joan, 
who,  while  she  wiiE^ed  to  arouse  in 
Estiier's  mind  a  certain  train  of 
ideas,  was  &r  too  keenly  awake  to 
overstep  her  own  mark  by  a  single 
hair's  breadth.  *  From  your  descrip- 
tion, the  young  man  appears  to  oe 
just  a  careless,  conceited  fool,  seek- 
ing his  own  amusement,  and  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  fiEdl  in  love  with 
you.or  me,  or  anyone  else  but  him- 
self' 

'  Oh,  Joan!  he  is  not  in  the  least 
conceited.' 

'  All  men  are  conceited,  Esther, 
and  most  men  are  heartless,  and 
many  men  are  fools ;  but  I  have  no 
fear  whatever  of  your  peace  of  mind : 
if  I  had,  I  should  forbid  you  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Garew  any  more.  Dan  Vel- 
lioot  is  much  more  likelv  to  come 
as  a  suitor  to  Oountisbury  than 
any  handsome  young  gentleman  who 
wears  a  sword  in  her  Majesty's 
service,  and  travels  down  here,  to 
whUe  away  his  leave  of  absence  in 
fly-fishing.' 

And  Miss  Joan  having  finished 
these  exhilarating  remarks,  rose, 
looked  about  her,  sniffed  vehe- 
mently, gave  a  single  low  meaning 
whistle,  and  then  skirted  away  swift 
and  noiseless  as  fiiie  towards  the 
orchard-hedge.  Even  while  she 
spoke,  her  eye  had  been  intently 
fixed  upon  certain  outlines  not 
unlike  those  of  Patty  Simmons's 
mother,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
hovering  stealthily  about  the  garden- 
wicket,  and  instinct  (true  as  that  of 
an  Indian  trail-hunter^  told  her  at 
once  the  point  from  wnose  ambush 
she  might  best  detect  and  ponnce 
upon  whatever  fresh  deed  of  dark- 
ness her  unhappy  handmaid's  de- 
praved natural  affdctions  had  been 
leading  her  to  commit 

'  Was  all  that  good  advice  meant 
merely  to  show  me  what  kind  of 
life  lies  before  me,  or  to  warn  me 
against  the  danger  of  liking  Mr. 
Oliver  Garew  ^  Esther  wondered, 
as  later  in  the  evening  she  walked 
slowly  along  the  path  towards  the 
house.  '  roor  Joan!  she  need  not 
be  afraid.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
that  mine  will  be  a  life  of  work  imd 
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hardship^  and  as  to  this  stranger 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  him  until 
Joan  mentioned  his  name.' 

'  How  white  and  near  the  stars 
look/  Miss  Tleming  farther  sotUo- 
qnized;  'that  is  a  sign  of  fine 
weather  to-morrow.  I  shall  go  out 
npon  the  moors  towards  sunset,  and 
wear  my  new  lilac  frock,  and  a  white 
rose  in  my  waist  -  helt  —  no,  that 
would  look  as  if  I  wanted  to  he  asked 
for  it  again.  My  lilac  frock,  and 
straw  bonnet,  and  my  muslin  scarf 
will  look  best  Joan  will  say  I  have 
been  dressing  myself  out,  but  I  don't 
mind  that — I  ought  to  dress  more 
neatly  now  I  am  grown  up ;  and  if 
I  go  out  by  the  orchard-gate  none  of 
them  will  notice  me  ...  .  Oliver 
Carew— it  is  not  an  ugly  name.  I 
shall  never  write  about  hun  to  Milly 
and  Jane.  I  couldn't  bear  to  read 
such  nonsense  as  they  would  be  sure 
to  write,  and  besides,  in  a  few  more 
days  he  will  be  gone,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  it  all  ,  .  .  .  How  nice 
the  old  house  looks,  lying  there 
white  and  silent  in  the  moonlight:  I 
wouldn't  like  to  leave  it,  and  yet  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  to  live  at 
Countisbury  for  ever,  and  grow  to 
be  like  Joan  and  David    I  i^iould 


like,  before  I  die,  to  see  some  of 
those  foreign  places  Mx,  Carew 
talks  so  well  about.  I  wonder 
whether  anyone  will  ever  care 
enough  for  me  to  take  me  to  them. 
I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Carew  really 
likes  me,  or  only  pretends  he  does. 
It  was  very  pleasant  te  talk  to  him 
as  we  sat  together  on  the  rock.  I 
felt  as  I  never  feel  when  David 
holds  my  hand  at  that  moment 
when  he  said  good-bye.  I  should 
like  all  my  life  to  be  as  it  was  this 
morning,  only  with  a  new  muslin 
dress,  and  a  new  hat  and  gloves  to 
put  on  every  day,  and  with  Mr. 
Carew,  or — or  somebody  else— to 
meet  me  whenever  I  walked.  It 
will  be  very  doll  indeed  when  Mr. 
Carew  is  gone.  I  wonder  I  never 
knew  before  how  dull  it  is  to  walk 
about  the  woods  with  only  David  to 
talk  to.' 

And  oh,  reader!  (of  the  severer 
and  more  uncompromising  sex), 
remember  Esther  Fleming's  age — 
only  just  eighteen !  Remember  she 
had  never  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
a  ball-room ;  had  never  been  to  an 
archery-meeting  or  a  pic-nic;  had 
never  read  any  French  romance, 
except  *Telemachus,'^in  her  life. 
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THE  lOE-KING'S  GIFT  TO  ALEXANDRA. 

'pyiRTH-PRINCESS^  tledge-bome  o'er  these  fro%m  waves 

Thy  sires  ruled  long  ago^ 
Take  thou  in  beauty  from  my  ice^roofed  caves 
This  snowdrop  of  the  snow  i 

*  No  iittdless  gift  I  bring  thee  : — taie  it,  thou  I 

It  is  the  Ice-King's  crest ; 
Fair  as  thy  lor^s*     So  let  the  pale  flower  how 
Its  head  upon  thy  breast! 

*  The  great  broad  sun  that  does  my  soul  dismay 

Shall  bless  this  child  of  snow  : 
When  I  am  borne  to  seas — away — away^ 
This  shaU  natfade^  but  grow  ! 

*  For  my  old  locisf  no  need  a  crown  so  fair  ; 

But  thine  are  of  the  May  / 
When  on  my  foam'-steed  I  go  otherwhere j 
With  thee  this  bud  shall  stay. 

*  For  in  it  breathes  the  beauty  of  the  mom 

When  hearts  and  worlds -are  young  ; 
The  purest  blossom^fairest  andjurst-hom^ 
On  all  her  chaplet  strung. 

*  Taie  it  / — I  give  it  thee  I — Nay^  do  not  greet 

My  passing  with  one  tear  ; 
When  I  am  gone^  still  more  shall  bless  thee.  Sweet  I 
My  gift  of  the  New  TTear.* 

Eleanoba  L.  Hbbvez. 
January  8^  1864. 
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LADIES'  WOBK. 

OW  are  we  to  define  the  words 
that  head  this  paper?  They 
don't  bear  any  allusion  to  odiown 
'Women's  Rights.'  They  don't 
refer  to  degrees,  or  wish  to  sug- 
gest professorships.  They  refer 
to  an  innocent  safety-valve  which 
keeps  a  good  many  folks  quiei 

Lord  Dundreary  can't  under- 
stand it,  and  a  good  many  men 
call  it  rubbish ;  but  that  is  chiefly 
while  suffering  under  severe  in- 
flictions of  shopping,  or  -else  while 
vainly  seeking  to  steer  through 
the  horrid  labyrinth  of  beautiftil 
works  of  art  piled  up  in  some 
lady's  room. 

But,  after  all,  I  don't  know 
what  women  would  do  without 
needles.  There  is  something  that 
is  so  quiet  in  that  stillest  of  all 
still  employments;  and  though 
all  men  (and  some  women)  do  hate  with  a  deadly  hatred  the  rooms  that  are 
possessed  by  an  evil  fairy  called  '  Tawdry,'  and  by  a  mischievous  sprite 
called  *  Trip-people-up-with-footstools,'  I  really  know  scarcely  any  one 
who  does  not  acknowledge  in  some  form  the  charm  of  that  quiet  me- 
chanical work  with  which  women  exorcise  worry,  and  which,  with  its 
graceful  implements,  imparts  such  a  charm  to  a  room.  To  some,  without 
a  work-basket  a  room  never  looks  thoroughly  homely.  There  is  hardly' 
an  English  home  that  can  quite  put  away  the  shadow  of  some  form  that 
sat  by  the  fireside  with  her  basket  of  heaped-up  mending,  or  her  long 
ivory  knitting-pins,  or  with  something  white  and  soft  that  seemed  a  right 
motherly  work.  Li  some  houses  ^ere  is,  alasl  but  that  pitiful  human 
memory — where  the  work  has  been  only  of  months,  and  then  has  been 
hidden  away,  and  where  the  young  form  of  the  worker  has  never  appeared 
again. 

But  we  must  not  call  up  sad  shadows  to  play  round  our  feminine  subject 
We  must  find  it  out  at  its  homeliest  conducing  to  homeliest  pleasures. 

The  work  we  must  do  for  ourselves  is  always  so  pleasant  when  done. 
The  happiest  position— there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it— is  when  we  are  not 
poor,  but  yet  do  not  roll  in  wealth.  I  remember  being  struck  so  much  in 
a  story  some  time  ago  by  the  pitiful  description  of  the  loss  of  keen  pleasures 
tiiat  wealth  brought — the  indifference  felt  to  the  book  that  once  would  have 
been  so  treasured  when  purchased  with  thought  and  carefulness — ^the  mani- 
fold enjoyments  that  were  now  blotted  out  of  life.  I  suspect  if  we  chose  to 
think  we  could  all  bring  many  instances  and  plenty  of  philosophy  to  aid 
the  content  of  religion. 

A  few  people,  too,  there  are  who  hold  riches  only  as  trustees.  In  their 
own  simple  home  ways  and  in  their  wide  benevolence  they  seem  to  approach 
on  one  hand  the  happy  homes  round  the  throne,  with  simple  tastes  dear  to 
our  hearts,  and  agam  they  seem  to  scatter  comfort  around  them  everywhere. 
The  mere  silent  action  of  people  who  are  contented— people  who  are  not 
aspiring  to  any  earthly  object — people  who  are  contented  to  be  and  appear 
what  they  are — the  mere  quiet  life  of  such  people  is  in  itself  an  influence ; 
and  thjos  is  in  itself  the  rarest  and  costliest  work. 
But  all  this  is  quite  a  digression.    I  was  only  thinking  of  how  much 

YOL,  V. — ^NO.  ZZVn.  M 
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we  do  find  work  to  go  along  with 
homeliness,  and  of  how  much  they, 
both  of  them,  go  along  with  con« 
tented  minds! 

Work  does  soothe  many  a  worry 
and  quiets  down  many  a  storm. 
Don't  people  sometimes  begin  to 
'  work,  and  think  over  what  to 
say?'  And  does  not  the  'saying' 
afterwards  vanish  into  thin  air  ? 

Work  is  in  some  way  interesting — 
mere  adyance  I  suppose  is  pleasant 
—as  every  brick  laia  well,  and  every 
foot  well  dug,  so  every  stitch  well 
set  has  some  sense  of  pleasure  in  it. 
And  these  uneventful  moments  do 
often  tiie  work  of  much  toil  for  us, 
smoothing  out  mental  creases,  and 
laying  low  petiy  sand-heaps  which 
might  have  gone  whirling  about, 
bhnding  all  ihe  eyes  that  they  got 
into. 

So  much  for  the  soothing  charm : 
for  this  there  is  plenty  to  do— plain 
sewing,  white-seaming,  and  hem- 
ming—all that  beautiful  neat  work 
that  womanly  woman  delight  in — 
stitching  and  hem-stitching— inlay- 
ing, and  felling,  and  running,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Then  there  is  the 
inexplicable  darning  and  marking 
taste.  Knitting  we  speak  of  lovingly, 
'for  we  mostly  are  used  to  some 
needles  whose  click  we  are  never 
tired  of,  and  whose  echo  some  day 
will  be  precious.  Netting  there  is, 
and  'wool-work' — ^that  wool-work 
which  lives  by  its  bosket— that  gor- 
geous, exquisite  pile  of  tints  that 
light  up  a  room,  and  in  whose  be- 
wildering brightness  we  really  can't 
help  revelling  When  we  are  work- 
ing in  tame  colours,  are  any  of  my 
i^ers  guilty,  of  sometimes  mixing 
in  gay  skeins  needlessly?  The  loss 
of  the  glowing  colours  is  intolerable 
to  our  basket  1 

While  talking  about  the  w6rk- 
basket  I  must  beg  to  suggest  a 
shape.  There  is  such  a  charming 
fiower-basket  that  seems  to  be  made 
for  work  things.  It  is  a  large, 
wide-spreading  one,  made  by  Ham- 
mond, m  Baker  Street ;  and  whether 
for  flowers  or  work,  it  is  really  well 
worth  having. 

The  fashion  of  basket-covers  is 
nearly  extinct  too.  Now  thi|i  is 
really  lamentable,  for  they  are  so 
charming  to  make!    And  honestly 


and  truly  they  are  immensely  use- 
fed.  The  fashion  is  so  very  old  that 
I  shall  reckon  it  quite  new  now, 
and,  possessing  myself  of  the  copy- 
right, proceed  to  give  my  views 
emit. 

First— shall  I  venture? — ^Hiave 
you  a  horror  of  patchwork  that  no 
words  can  overcome?  If  so,  you 
iftust  miss  this  paragraph,  for  it 
will  not  give  you  satisfaction.  A 
most  really  bewitching  basket-cover 
is  made  in  old  silk  patchwork !  I 
don't  mean  exactly  the  flEidiion  of 
cottage  counterpanes,  but  where  a 
kaleidoscope  pattern  is  made  up  of 
the  glittenng  scraps,  with  edges  gay 
and  various,  and  comers  spreading 
brightly,  on  some  well-chosen  ground 
of  dark-green  or  black  or  blue.  The 
work  is  so  pleasant  too.  The  female 
mind  is  gifbed  with  praiseworthy 
economy  I  Using  up  all  one's  scraps 
is  all  the  same  delightful,  whether 
we  first  make  the  scraps,  or  whether 
they  turn  up  ready-made ! 

This  is  a  good  colour  practice. 
If  people  would  make  work  artistic 
they  would  make  some  advances  in 
taste.  It  is  not  merdy  to  seizo  on 
a  shade  they  want— tiiough  even 
that  is  something  when  it  betokens 
aptitude  and  r^diness  to  discern 
hues— but  it  is  also  to  see  tho 
colours  that  make  up  chords:  the 
chords  that'v^  chime  in  together 
into  harmony.  Tho  value  of  little 
dots— the  &llacy  of  dull  mixtures — 
the  modes  of  heightening  one  colour 
by  adding  or  withdrawing  another 
that  seems  irrelevant — the  extraor- 
dinary value  of  details  that  are  often 
passed  over— all  these  things  come 
to  view  when  we  begin  first  to  scatter 
colours. 

And  how  we  do  want  colour  in 
our  indoor  life!  Not  pale,  hint 
pinks  and  mauves,  which  might 
seem  to  be  more  suitable  to  some 
hot  Indian  climate,  where  still  tiiey 
are  not  much  used,  but  dashes  and  * 
flakes  of  crimson,  and  wide  splashes 
of  sea-green;  primrose  from  the 
spring  banks,  and  blue  hyacinth's 
hue  Som  the  fields;  the  rose  of  our 
apple-orchards;  the  green  and  the 
gold  of  our  com. 

We  seem  now  and  then  very 
gaudy,  but  how  terribly  rare  is  good 
colouring !    Women  do  mostly  far- 
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lushing;  and  ihey  luiU  buy  things 
singly  because  the  thin^  is  beau- 
tiful, and  not  because  it  is  suitable. 
Now  working  in  bright  oolouis  is 
the  best  chaiico  of  learning  their 
ways.  Wo  pick  up  almost  uncon- 
sciously Taguo  ideas  that  we  ropio- 
daoo.  It  becomes  at  lost  painful  to 
us  to  be  placed  for  long  in  a  room 
where  colouring  is  not  harmonized. 
We  get  to  know  more  of  the  power 
of  one  colour  over  another.  We 
come  to  see  by  instinct  how  to  kill 
a  too  gay  expanse  by  a  dot  or  two 
of  yet  brighter  and  more  decided 
colour. 

Wool-work  is  thus  made  some- 
times a  really  artistic  task.  We 
blend  and  contrast  our  colours  and 
try  a  thousand  theories,  eveiy  one 
of  which  has  its  own  use,  too,  in 
dress,  and  house,  and  dinner  ways. 

But  it  is  very  hard  to  work 
slaTishly  just  as  the  pattern  is  set 
for  us — ^it  is  almost,  for  the  eyes, 
like  endorsing  an  opinion  which 
we  cannot  hold. .  It  gets  one  into 
bad  habits ;  for  even  supposing  the 
pattern  to  be  right  itself,  we  ought 
to  see  it  is  so,  and  not  do  it  while 
still  abusing  it. 

The  work  in  itself  is  quiet.  I 
think  all  our  handiworks  are  so. 
But  still  so  many  of  them  give  us 
such  scope  for  invention.: 

And  it  is  to  some  people  so  plea- 
sant to  trust  to  their  own  resources. 
Th^  like  to  be  independent  and  to 
carry  refinement  with  them.  In 
the  Australian  bush — amidst  the 
Queensland  cotton-farms— &r  up  on 
our  Indian  stations— en  board  some 
Bhip  at  sea— travelling  through  the 
Desert  with  the  Honourable  Lnpulsia 
Gushington— in  all  the  odd  places 
they  get  into,  people  like  now-a- 
days  very  much  to  be  comfortable ; 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable  how 
much  refined  taste  there  is  in  the 
reading  of  that  one  word  as  used  by 
the  upper  ten  thousand.  .The  most 
distinctive  features  of  refinement 
even  are  &st  becoming  active — ^not 
consisting  in  mere  possessions.  Any 
one  may  possess  wealth,  but  not 
every. one  can  use  it  without  any 
imdue  display  of  it 

And  so  I  shall  not  apologize  for 
snggesting  such  commonplace  fa- 
•hiaBs.    I  only  want  to  point  out 


how  some  few  things  may  be  turned 
to  thorough  account  ibr  adornment 
— things  that  will  show  taste  as 
well  as  bring  it  out,  and  things  that 
will  retain,  too,  a  valuable  stamp 
of  character,  as  a  real  production, 
to  which  mind  has  gone  with  the 
fingers. 

First  in  popular  estimation  just 
now  are  the  arts  of  glass  and  china 
pamting ;  the  first  called  Diaphanie, 
the  other  most  unfortonate  in  its 
name  of  Decalcomanie.  Beally  these 
are  works  that  give  some  room 
for  taste  and  invention.  The  win- 
dows that  are  done  thus  have  the 
effect  of  good  old  paintings;  the 
china  and  wood  work  also  and  the 
silk  covers  and  &ns  are  quite  charm- 
ing. 

And  I  have  been  wondering  if 
these  objects  for  pasdng  adornment 
would  not  have  their  own  special 
advantages  if  old  classical  Empes 
were  used,  being  capable  of  reap- 
pearing in  so  many  new  develop- 
ments. The  Decalcomanie  of  course 
all  the  readers  of  'London  Society' 
know  quite  well  by  name  already ; — 
they  have  found  various  drawing- 
rooms  seemingly  made  into  china 
fiKJtories,  and  manifold  varnished 
fingers  have  receded  from  '  shaking 
hands.'  It  is  in  three  forms  only 
that  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  it. 
People  are  so  apt  to  have  such 
&vourite  little  boudoirs.  Now  why 
cannot  their  panels  be  decorated 
thus?  I  think  they  would  be  found 
to  take  very  little '  doing.'  A  wreath 
of  some  longish  leaves,  intertwined 
for  instance :  and  butterflies  and  gay 
insects  mignt  be  well  supported  by 
large  bright  bouquets  of  flowers, 
and  birds,  and  their  nests,  too,  on 
either  hand. 

I  saw  lately  also  some  of  the  fan- 
niest  books  and  drawings  that  came 
firom  Japan,  Mr.  Yeitch  having 
brought  over  many  when  he  went 
to  Japan  for  new  flowers.  The 
books  were  so  very  quaint  There 
were  some  canary  birds  who  gazed 
languishingly  at  a  fly,  the  said  fly 
buzzing  provokingly  about  six 
inches  above  their  heads,  but  evi- 
dently not  feeling  the  least  di£p)sed 
to  jump  down  the  birds'  throats. 
There  were  some  very  gay  birds, 
too,  and  some  little  cocky  wren-like 
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things.  The  fnn  was  in  the  expres- 
sion that  the  Japanese  artists  gave, 
which  was  fiur  more  tciking  in  the 
really  beautiful  bird-drawings  than 
in  the  mai-ked  &ces  and  slightly 
grotesque  street  scenes. 

What  pretty  fables  illustrated  we 
might  do  thus  on  our  boudoir  walls 
— ^what  pretty  applique  works  in 
coloured  drawings  even— in  the  pho- 
tographs, too,  that  serve  so  well  in 
illununatin^.  The  plan  of  a  glazed 
ptanel— a  piece  of  glass  cut  to  the 
size  and  securely  fixed  into  its  place 
before  the  edge  round  it  is  guded, 
would  preserve  any  delicate  work 
as  well  as  we  could  desire;  but, 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule  the  mere 
varnish  is  thought  sufficient  People 
might  begin  well  with  one  panel 
picture  &shion,  then  they  might  go 
on  to  another,  and  then  do  the  whole 
room  alternately.  This  plan  would 
divide  the  work  into  many  conve- 
nient stages ;  and  as  the  painting  can 
bo  transferred  to  silk  or  paper  or 
china  or  wood  or  glass  at  pleasure, 
I  do  not  think  the  arrangement  is 
likely  to  prove  too  difficult 

I  don't  think  I  need  here  describe 
much  the  way  in  which  the  work 
is  done— the  painting  the  prepared 
drawing  over  careftdly  with  the 
cement— the  reversing  it  on  to  the 

rt  intended  to  have  the  painting — 
gentle,  even  rubbing— and  Ihen 
the  carefdl  damping  with  a  wet 
sponge  or  paint-brush  of  the  paper 
that  Qie  things  are  painted  on,  which 
tlien  becomes  detached  and  is  at 
once  removed.  Some  people  have^ 
indeed,  the  art  of  making  a  well- 
gummed  surface  and  then  of  paint- 
ing on  it  This  is  an  old  fashion 
again  of  long  ago,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  now-a-days  we  might  use  it  for 
our  works  well.  It  is  &r  more 
pleasant  to  do  one's  designs  oneself. 
The  '  size '  in  Deoilcomanie  is  made 
of  marsh-mallow  and  sugar,  which 
dissolves  most  rapidly.  \  f  For  the 
dinner-table,  vases  done  thus  are 
attractive.  We  must  not  make  too 
many  plates  and  dishes  thus,  be- 
cause of  the  washing  dangers ;  but 
for  vases  that  may  oe  washed^  in  a 
BI7I0  more  for  show  than  use,  we 
may  indeed  arrange  some  exceed- 
ingly pretty  effects.  The  arrange- 
ment mdeed  here  is  everything.    I 


have  seen  such  a  pretty  stand  with 
a  little  French  group  ^  la  Watteau, 
with  pink  tiny  roses,  parsemSes,  and 
mixed  with  forget-me-nots.  The 
little  chintz-like  pat(»m,  made  up 
of  gay  small  dots,  flies,  flowers,  or 
what  not,  has  such  a  good  effect  in 
filling  an  empty' space  without  the 
least  touch  of  heaviness.  Beware, 
however,  of  using  a  group  of  large 
centre  flowers,  and  then  adorning 
your  ground  with  a  number  of  simi- 
lar flowers,  their  size  reduced  a 
hundredfold! 

Flattish  tazze  for  dinner-tables 
may  be  very  well  thus  ornamented^ 
and  also  the  stems  of  glass  vases 
and  baskets  and  trays  for  cards. 
Of  course  in  cleaning  these  things 
the  unpainted  inside  can  be  cleaned 
with  water  of  any  heat,  as  usual; 
but  the  painted  surface  is  better 
without  much  rubbing,  and  though 
the  varnish  is  waterproof,  the  water 
must  be  cold. 

The  work  of  Decalcomanie,  as 
well  as  Diaphanie,  was,  I  believe, 
introduced  in  England  by  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Oxford  Street  The  other 
day  I  saw  some  of  their  new  de- 
signs ;  and  really  the  Japan  work — 
the  table  and  the  bordcrings  of '  fine 
old  Japan,*  were  amusing.  The 
scenes  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
some  of  them  taken  &om  the  books 
of  ihe  Japanese;  and  these  scenes 
of  Japan  or  China  are  sure  to  be- 
come popular.  Chinese  lanterns, 
by-the-by,  could  thus  be  splendidly 
decorated ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  not 
long  £^go  produced  a  striking  effect 
by  mingling'  these  gay  lanterns 
amidst  tiie  gorgeous  plants  whidi 
filled  a  small  conservatory.  Dia- 
phanie, be  it  remembered,  is  quite 
different  from  the  above  art  The 
paper  in  this  is  rubbed  off  after  the 
cement  has  had  two  days  to  harden, 
and;then  a  good  coat  of  varnish 
renders  the  coloured  side  watv- 
proof. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sets  of  Deoal-> 
comanie  patterns  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  insects— beetles,  flies,  ani 
butterflies— painted  upon  leaf-gold. 
In  all  these  Decalco  patterns  the 
painting  is  really  reversed.  We 
shall  not  then  see  again  the  &ce 
that  appears  aa  the  sheet  The 
heavier  colours  aie  next  us;  we 
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aee  a  thing  "wxong  side  ont;  and 
thus  the  finiahed  work  i^-^nibst  a 
lare  eTent— &r  prettier  than  out 
pattern.  The  principle  is  ingeniouB. 
The  cement  with  which  we  cover 
the  lower^i.  e,,  the  sur&oe  next  ns 
of  the  paint— attaches  that  paint 
eecoiely  to  the  Bnrfieuse  on  which  we 
press  it  After  a  moment  or  two 
we  touch  with  a  damp  sponge  or 
paint-brush  the  surfince  of  the  paper 
thai  is  now  lying  next  ns.  The 
damp  dissolves  at  once  the  thin 
layer  of  mallow  size;  the  paper 
bomg  then  lifted  off  we  have  but  to 
varnish  the  pictnre  that  remains. 
It  is  well  not  to  put  over  much  var- 
nish,  which  is  quite  a  beginner's 
tendency, 

A  new  sort  of  Decaloomanie  is 
dons  ahnost  in  an  instant  This  is 
ready  varnished^  and  is  not  reversed 
in  painting.  The  paper  is  cut  out 
and  thrown  into  cold  water:  after 
remaining  there  about  five  or  ten 
minutes  the  painted  film  is  found 
ready  to  separate  from  the  paper; 
and  this  film  being  taken  up  is  laid 
flat  upon  the  snr&ce  which  is  to  be 
decorated,  to  which  it  adheres  di- 
rectly. I  must  own  the  ease  of  this 
mode  makes  it  very  pleasant  and 
rapid  for  doing  panels  or  anything 
for  which  we  want  to  have  few 
materials  and  quick  effect  But  it 
is  not  so  lasting  nearly  as  the  other : 
it  does  not  look  so  pohshed  and 
smooth  at  the  edges;  and  hardly 
gives  enough  to  do  to  call  it  work 
atalL 

The  next  sort  of  work  I  would 
tam  to  is  that  which  has  seized 
upon  baskets-— the  feshion  of  gild- 
ing these,  and  also  that  of  staining 
tiiem. 

The  gilding  is  done  so  easUy  that 
it  is  haidly  worth  describing— the 
liquid  being  brushed  on,  and  left  to 
stand  twelve  hours,  according  to 
the  best  mode,  and  the  leaf-gold 
then  laid  on  and  caused  to  lie 
smoothly  on  it  This  produces  a 
very  solid  and  effective  handle  or 
ed^ng,  -and  round  the  base  of  a 
flower-pot  basket,  or  of  a  stand  for 
eat  flowers,  it  has  most  certainly  a 
camtal  appeazanoe. 

The  worst  part  of  the  white  bas- 
kets is  the  white-lead  used  in  them. 
It  must  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that 


ihey  geneially  are  done  thus.  There 
is  an  old  receipt,  however,  of  a 
South  American  mode  of  whitening 
which  will  be  found  most  harmless, 
and  which,  I  can  answer  for  it,  is 
reasonably  lasting.  It  sometimes 
requires  renewing,  but  really  that  is 
most  seldom.  The  whole  secret  is 
to  boil  rice  till  it  really  dissolves — 
is  thin,  at  least,  like  paste— and 
then,  mixing  chalk  or  wniting  tho- 
roughly into  the  mixture,  to  paint 
the  things  over  with  it,  leaving 
them  for  a  short  time  before  they 
are  touched  to  dry. 

For  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs, 
and  for  baskets  for  carrying  flowers, 
there  lis,  too,  that  sealing-wax  var- 
nish ihat  I  have  so  often  mentioned, 
a  stick  of  red  and  a  stick  oL  black 
being  dissolved  in  spirit  or  wine, 
mixed,  and  then  well  brushed  on. 
The  great  thing  is  to  avoid  leaving 
any  uncoloured  crevices;  but  this  is 
not  likely  to  happen  if  we  use  a 
small  paint-brush  enough :  a  smallish 
camel's-hair  pencil  is  the  best  and 
the  quickest  at  last 

The  rich  brown  colour  of  this 
varnish  looks  charming  for  our 
flowers ;  and  there  is  so  often  some 
&vourite  old  fiat  basket  which  we 
cannot  bear  to  discard,  though  it 
has,  alas!  grown  dingy.  A  coating 
of  this  vaimsh  puts  new  life  into  it ; 
and  if  a  gilt  handle  is  added,  and  a 
touch  of  gold  here  and  there  amongst 
the  curves  of  the  edge,  and  perhaps 
at  the  foot  besides,  the  old  basket 
comes  out  quite  elegant,  and  goes 
off  at  once  to  a  tabla  The  tin 
linings  for  all  these  can  always  be 
got  most  easily ;  any  size  and  shape 
can  be  made  if  th^  are  not  ready; 
but  people  who  perhaps  write  up 
from  the  oountiy  to  order  them 
ought  always  to  say  the  colours 
which  they  wish  to  have  them 
painted, — the  basket-makers  gene- 
rally are  so  strongly  disposed  to- 
wanis  green. 

AnoQier  work  I  want  to  mention 
is  that  of  feather  arrangement  It 
does  seem  to  me  such  a  piiy  that 
we  should  not  have  in  England  the 
beautiful  feather  flowers  tiie  nuns 
of  Madeira  make,  and  the  beautiful 
fens  and  dresses  that  we  hear  of, 
and  see  brought  sometimes  from  the 
stations  in  the  Pacific. 
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Of  ooaiBe^  some  ^U  say  'fh^* 
XDay  well  make  the  most  loveJt^ 
feather  tiiinga  Only  giye  us  their 
featbaEB,  and  we  will  do  the  same 
gladly.  But  sniely  we  have  white 
feathers,  and  many  flowers  are 
white;  and  in  Madeira,  at  any  rate, 
the  feathers  are  mostly  painted. 

Bat  besides  the  flowers  there  are 
so  many  more  things  we  might 
make.  The  painted  fims  will  per- 
haps be  at  present  the  most  popnlar, 
done  according  to  the  new  work; 
but,  otherwise,  what  charming  &ns 
we  might  make  of  feathers  I 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  swans, 
bat  those  who  can  get  swans'  fear- 
thers  really  should  set  store  by 
them  as  a  most  useful  material.  If 
peopH  would  arrange  feathers,  too, 
to  form  artistic  groups,  there  would 
be  a  chief  objectdon  remoyed  from 
the  things  made  of  them,  ^e  fea- 
thers, |ibr  instance,  that  are  so 
loyely^  on  peacocks'  necks,  and 
some  of  the  beautiful  plumage  of 
eren  more  homely  birds,  how  very 
pretty  they  would  be  grouped  into 
soft  masses  1  and  what  very  chain- 
ing plumes  might  be  well  obtained 
nearer  than  B^ent  Street! 

The  feathers  of  course  need  drying 
exceedingly  well  and  slowly  before 
they  are  used  at  all. 

Still  keeping  to  room  decoration 
we  may  recall  the  leather-work,  in 
which  soft  leather  was  shaped  into 
forms  of  loaves  and  fruit,  and 
mounted  on  wood  or  wire,  and  care- 
fully varnished  with  brown.  These 
make  such  pretty  picture-ficames  as 
any  boudoir  might  welcome;  and  it 
must  be  so  very  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  give  a  drawing  of  which  the 
whole  thing  is  home-made.  When 
sisters  have  this  taste,  too,  it  often 
sets  brothers  carving;  and  few. 
things  are  more  a  resource,  since 
wood  exists  in  most  places  and  pen* 
knives  are  perennial 

Plant-stands  may  be  made  thus, 
very  prettily,  too  —  the  light  iron 
shapes  being  quite  concealed  by  the 
foliage ;  and  brackets,  which  are  not 
always  most  easy  to  buy  in  good 
taste,  can  often  be  made  most  ele- 
gant by  a  little  adapting  of  form 
to  the  place  they  are  meant  to  fill, 
and  to  the  use  they  are  made  for. 
Tho  use  of  extremely  black  varnish 


gives  all  the  effect  of  black  oak; 
And  when  one  hears  quite  with 
longing  of  the  carved  oak  brackets 
and  bcuces  and  stands  and  what  not 
in  Paris,  is  it  not  very  consolmg  to 
meet  with  the  information  that  they 
are  mostly  madt  black? 

Black  oak,  however,  is  perfect  to 
use  amongst  brilliant  flowers. 

Then,  for  rustic  things,  we  don't 
suppose,  of  course,  that  ladies  can 
really  carpenter;  but  I  have  seen 
three  sticks  wired  together  merely 
— somewhat  in  camp-stool  fashion — 
and  they  are  cut  smooth  to  stand 
well,  and  then  they  hold  a  flower- 
pot, or  perhaps  a  tiny  basket,  or 
perhaps  a  ^tuft  of  moss,  in  which 
flowers  are  growing.  The  sticks 
are  varnished,,  or  even  gilt  some- 
times, and  the  best  wood  to  use  for 
them,  is  that  which  is  cut  from 
•  vines. 

Alony  things  may  be  made  thus 
merely  with  copper  wire  or  witii 
galvanized  zinc,  which  bends  ex- 
tremely readily;  and  an  beautiful 
little  rafts  thus  formed  not  cmly 
many  orchids  that  hve  in  rooms 
would  grow  well,  but  also  out 
flowers  would  last  well  laid  on  a 
bed  of  moss  in  which  a  clay  ball 
was  hidden  to  keep  the  flowernstalks 
fresh.  Many  delightful  flowers 
would  also  grow  thus  charmingly 
upon  a  mere  bed  of  moss. 

I  end,  as  I  began,  with  the  old 
'  white  work,'  which  will  be  always 
popular  because  it  has  never  yet 
been  passed  by. 

There  are  the  pretty  embroideries 
of  thick  braid  worked  on  net  tiiat 
gives  almost  the  look  of  point-laoe 
when  sleeves  and  collars  are  d<xio  in 
it,  and  for  which  we  may  nuike 
lovely  patterns  by  taking  the  shapes 
and  outlines  of  smidl  leaves  and 
pretty  berries. 

There  is  the  braiding,  too,  which 
comes  in  between  large  rows  of 
open  work,  and  with  its  Vandykes 
and  scrolls  gives  the  ofiiBct  of  much 
time  and  labour. 

And,  lastiy,  there  is  the  'old 
point'— -that  most  bewitching  work 
— a  work  which  one  feels  at  once  is 
tho  top  of  the  working  scale. 

The  wide  braid  here  looped  to- 
gether over  its  Uue  traced  pattern 
has  to  be  just  connected  by  mere 
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strong  threads  at  first.  These 
threads  are  then  *  worked  over ' 
with  strong  close  button-hole  stitch^ 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  in  with 
&nc7  stitches  like  collars.  The 
great  thing  of  all  in  this  work  is 
sliape,  or,  rather,  pattern. 

Bnt  if  people  kindly  consider  that 
all  our  best  jwint  comes  from  ex- 
clusively convent  sources,  they  will 
begin  to  think,  perhaps,  that  desions 
which  one  nun  has  made  another 
woman  may  draw ;  and  when  they 
look  at  drawings  and  photograplui 
of  old  iron  works,  and  see  Sie  re- 
viewers remarking  that  they  almost 
resemble  old  point,  perhaps  it  will 
occur  to  them  to  produce  them  in 
point. 

I  believe  that  half  the  secret  of 
the  magnificent  old  lace  has  been 
that  in  the  convents  it  had  to  be 
taken  so  often  from  splendid  metal- 
work.  There  is  something  very  dif- 
ficult in  making  a  grand  design  for 
a  mere  piece  of  lace. 

Exceedingly  good  effects  can  be 
produced,  too,  in  mere  chain-stitch 
worked  upon  fine  net  in  a  rather 
thick  sort  of  cotton.  The  stitches  * 
of  course  can  be  worked  closely  in 
leaf-masses,  or  forming  any  flower 
or  initials  or  devices;  and  all  the 
pretty  initials  that  every  one  has  on 


envelopes  might  servo  another  turn 
in  maMng  embroidery  patterns. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  point-lace, 
we  chiefly  must  seek  good  patterns ; 
and  for  those  who  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  these  correctly,  I 
must  suggest  the  aid  of  the  foreign 
writing-paper,  divided  into  small 
squares,  which  helps  much  for  pro- 
portions always.  And  of  course  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  put  in  a 
reminder  also  as  to  the  black 
tracing-paper,  which  copies  on  to 
a  sheet  of  anything  laid  beneath  it 
the  lines  that  wo  trace  on  the  pat- 
tern, which  lies  on  the  reversed 
black  paper.  In  the  course  of 
foreign  tours,  and  in  most  un- 
looked-for ways,  suggestive  ideas 
will  constantly  strike  any  one  who 
has  an  eye  for  them. 

The  chief  thing,  it  seems  to  mo, 
is  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  adapta- 
tions rather  than  things.  Things, 
of  course,  strike  one  soon  enough, 
being  there  themselves  in  evidence; 
but  adaptations  require  looking  for, 
and  take  rather  thought  than  eye- 
sight. So  now  I  have  touched  on 
a  few  of  the  pleasantest  things  of 
this  season,  and— if  the  Editor  lets 
mo— some  day  I  will  hope  to  say 
more  of  them  and  of  their  succes- 
sors. 
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OMAYDEN,  kyndlye  looke  on  meo 
For  thys  one  daye  atte  leaste, 
Whonne  lyttelle  byrds  alle  happyo  beo, 

Maye  /  not  eke  bee  bleste? 
One  kyndlye  glance,  dear  ladye  myne. 
Grant  mee — for  sweete  Sainte  Valentyne. 

Bryghte  is  the  daye  wyth  thoughte  of  Spryng, 

And  Wynter,  old  and  gray, 
Whenne  lyttelle  byrds  begyn  to  syng, 

Begyns  to  wende  hys  waye. 
Spi-yng-iyme  bryngs  hope,  sweete  ladye  myne. 
Give  mee  some—for  Sainte  Valentyne. 

The  prettye  flowers  wylle  soone  appear 

In  everye  fielde  and  grove, 
Prymrose  and  violet  wylle  be  here 

To  speake  to  ns  of  love* 
Then  at  thys  tyme,  0  ladye  myne. 
Love  mee — for  sweete  Sainte  Valentyne! 
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JUST   AS  IT   HAPPENED: 
9  Cule  af  €fnti  JBtilttitinti. 


THE  FIRST. 


IT  was  not  a  genial  February  in 
the  oonntry;  perhaps  not  very 
genial  in  town  either,  but  then  to 
town-bred  people  the  country  in  dull 
weather  is  absolutely  intolerable 

So  at  least  it  appeared  to  the 
young  lady  who  sat,  this  eve  of 
Saint  Valentine,  on  a  couch  of  crim- 
son  yelyet,  by  the  fireside,  and 
counted  the  days  until  her  country 
Tisit  should  be  over.  'Better  a  Lon- 
don fog  than  this  eternal  mist  and 
drizzle/  was  her  verdict,  as  she 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  'In  the  country  one  should 
have  sunshine  and  green  fields,  wav- 
ing trees,  sununer  flowers,  and  sing- 
ing birds,   whereas  to    look  out 


The  solitary  brown  leaf  she  had 
been  watching  on  its  bare  branch 
swirled  round  in  a  sudden  blast  of 
wind  and  rain-drops,  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

'Dio  there !'  said  the  girl,  shiver- 
ing; 'the  fittest  thing  to  do  such 
days  as  this.  I  wonder  where  every- 
body is.' 

She  turned  as  the  door  opened, 
and  a  rofify  urchin  of  some  five 
winters  bounded  towards  her  and 
clutched  the  delicate  folds  of  her 
evening  dress  in  his  sturdy  fists. 

'Ahorse,  a  horse P  sang  out  the 
urchin.  'Aunt  Milly's  a  horse  I— 
my  horse —gee!* 

But  the  moment  was  unpropi- 
tious.  Aunt  Milly  only  extncated 
her  dress  and  put  the  rebel  fingers 
aside. 

'Carl,  Where's  mamma?' 

'  Don't  know.  Making  Bertie  say 
his  prayers.' 

A  slight  curl  stole  to  the  young 
lady's  lips  as  she  went  back  to  the 
fire  and  sat  down  again  on  the  couch 
of  crimson  velvet.  Making  Bertie 
say  his  prayers  I  In  other  words, 
putting  him  to  bed.  So  that  was 
what  her  sister-in-law  did  in  the 
country  by  way  of  relieving  its 
monotony— made  herself  into  a 
nursery-maid. 


She  gave  an  instinctive  glance 
round  tiie  room  in  which  she  sat, 
and  in  which  every  article  was  a 
standing  witness  to  wealth  and 
taste,  a  standing  protest  against  the 
dull  weariness  wmch  oppressed  her. 
What  business  had  the  mistress  of 
such  a  house  as  this  to  make  a 
nursery-maid  of  herself?  Was  it 
expected  that  all  wives  and  mothers 
in  the  country  should  do  so;  and 
why?  Her  eyes,  travelling  gradu- 
ally from  curtain  to  picture,  from 
picture  to  table  and  couch,  fell  upon 
Master  Carl  rolling  himself  from 
side  to  side  on  the  rug  at  her' feet. 
He  stopped  rolling  when  he  saw 
her  look  at  him.  He  got  up,  put 
his  chubby  httle  fist  once  again  on 
her  light  dress,  and  stared  up  at 
her,  grinning.   . 

'  Nurse  says  if  we  say  our  prayers 
we  shall  go  to  heaven,  but  I  don't 
want  to  go.' 

'Don't  you?' 

'  No ;  not  till  I'vo  worn  this  new 
frock  a  bit.  Doesn't  it  look  nice? 
And  I've  got  a  watch,  only  it  won't 
tick ;  and  a  trumpet ;  and  I  sliall 
have  a  valentine  to-morrow;  shall 
you?' 

'  No.  Hush,  Carl,'  said  Millicent, 
peremptorily,  'what  was  that?' 

She  had  heard  the  drive  gate 
swing  backwards  and  forwards  with 
a  click  each  time  the  fiastening 
failed  to  catch  in  passing,  and  now 
she  saw  a  gentleman's  hat  above  the 
shrubs,  and  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  she  knew  who  the  owner  of  it 
was. 

For  one  moment  she  bent  her 
head  down  towards  the  fire  and  a 
softened  expression  came  over  her 
face.  A  little  while  ago  she  would 
have  hailed  the  coming  of  this  visi- 
tor— any  visitor— as  a  blessed  break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  day,  but 
now 

'Well,'  she  said,  sighing,  'it  will 
be  a  change  at  least' 

When  sne  raised  her  head  all  trace 
of  the   momentary  softening  had 
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passed  away,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  her  usual  look  of  oold  indiffer- 
ence. She  rose  to  greet  the  -visitor 
when  he  came  in;  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  him  in  a  regal  sort  of  way, 
and  seated  herself  with  an  air  that 
graciously  permitted  him  to  sit  also 
in  her  presence. 

'A  dull  day,  Mr.  Stuart;  as  all 
days  seem  to  be  here,  at  this  season.' 

Mr.  Stuart  responded.  If  he  had 
noticed  her  air  ho  did  not  seem  to 
feel  it  Carl  was  already  at  his 
knee,  and  his  broad  *  white  hand 
stroked  Carrs  yellow  curls  and  kept 
the  boy  quiet.  On  one  of  the  fingers 
of  that  hand  a  diamond  glittered, 
and  Milhcent  noticed  that  the  hand, 
considering  that  it  belonged  to  a 
country  gentleman  and  a  sports- 
man,  was  very  white.  She  thought 
too,  as  she  had  thought  before,  tibat 
if  no  one  could  possibly  call  Mr. 
Stuart  a  handsome  man,  neither 
could  any  one  honestly  call  him 
ugly.  He  was  not  old,  nor,  seeing 
that  he  was  past  thirty,  Tery  young. 
He  had  a  square  white  forehead, 
black  hair  and  whiskers,  a  pair  of 
eyes  whose  keen,  steady  light  soft- 
ened wonderfully  when  he  spoke, 
and  a  smile  which  Milhcent  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  made  him 
look  almost  handsoma 

'  Tour  visit  is  drawing  to  a  dose  ?' 
said  MJr.  Stuart,  interrogatively. 

'  Yes,  I  go  to  town  next  week.' 

'  We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you.' 

Mr.  Stuart  had  looked  at  her 
while  he  spoke,  but  afterwards  he 
turned  away  and  stroked  Carrs  hair 
absently.  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
£unt  tinge  that  nad  risen  over  her 
face  was  only  the  reflection  of  the 
firelight,  or  perhaps  it  was  so  faint 
as  to  be  insignificant;  anyhow,  he 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  made  his 
first  throw  and  discovered  a  blank. 

'Sir  Georjge  and  Lady  Boohelle 
do  not  accompany  you,  I  think  ?' 

'  My  brother  takes  me  to  town,  of 
course,  but  he  will  not  remain.  I 
believe  Lady  Bochelle  is  in  the 
nursery.  I  will  let  her  know  you 
are  here.' 

She  looked  towards  a  crimson 
tassel  which  hung  near  the  gentle- 
man's hand,  and  Mr.  Stuart  got  up, 
but  not  to  ring  the  belL  He  only 
required,  it  seemed,   a  change  of 


posture,  for  he  stood  with  one  hand 
on  the  mantelpieoe,  and  said  curtly, 
'  Pray  don't.  I  would  not  disturb 
her  on  any  account.  I  came  to  bid 
you  good-bye.' 

Something  which  Millioent  would 
have  scorned  to  think  was  disap- 
pointment crept  over  her  at  the 
words.  There  'he  stood,  a  stem, 
strong  man,  an  obscure  country 
squire,  over  thirty,  with  not  even  a 
handsome  face  to  recommend  him ; 
courteous,  indeed,  but  not  with  the 
insidious,  flattering  courtesy  io 
which  she  was  accustomed;  a 
rugged  figure  enough  in  all  con- 
science for  a  foreground,  and  yet 
she  could  not  help  a  little  absurd 
feeling  of  regret  at  the  thought  of 
saying  good-bye  to  him.  It  was 
very  odd,  it  was  utterly  unaccounlr 
able  and  preposterous.  A  man  who 
would  not  even  recognize  the  name 
of  the  composer  whose  new  opera 
was  shortly  to  startle  the  world  into 
one  great  diapason  of  praise;  who 
would  probably  confuse  Meyerbeer 
with  Verdi,  and  Alboni  with  Grisi ; 
who  sang  only  simple  ballads  in  a 
very  fair  tenor,  and  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  his  own  'register.' 
Neither  would  any  of  the  great 
names  of  Ty bumia  have  produced  an 
impression  upon  him.  To  aU  that 
went  on  in  the  world — her  world — 
he  was,  she  considered,  culpably 
indifferent;  what  then  was  there 
about  him  which  roused  her  interest 
in  spite  of  herself?  She  could  not 
tell.  She  wondered  why,  if  he  had 
only  come  to  say  good-bye,  he  did 
not  say  it  and  go ;  why  he  chose  to 
stand  up  there  instead  of  sitting 
down;  why  there  was  something 
about  him  to-m'ght  stranger  than 
usual,  something  which  communi- 
cated to  her  an  odd  sensation  of 
excitement  and  apprehension.  She 
began  to  lose  her  cool  compoBure 
and  indifference,  to  tremble  a  little, 
to  feel  a  little  nervous  and  uneasy. 

'You  dislike  the  country,  then/ 
said  Mr.  Stuart,  in  a  tone  of  specu- 
lative deliberation.  'You  really 
think  that  with  all  its  glories  of 
summer  sun  and  winter  hearth,  it 
has  nothing  to  ofiEer  which  you 
would  accept;  that  an  existence  in 
it  would  be  simply  insupportable 
under  any  circumstances  ?^ 
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Millioent  hesitated.  Other  glories, 
dazzli&g 'With  luxnrioxis  appliances, 
splendid  in  the  whirl  that  left  no 
tone  for  thought  or  dnlnees  rose  up 
and  hid  those  simpler  ones,  bnt 
somehow  she  did  not  like  to  tell 
him  so. 

'Yon  speak  so  serionsly,  Mr. 
Stuart' 

'Ifeelserions.  I  am  more  serious 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life/ 

'  My  brother  is  happy  here/  said 
Millicent, '  and  his  wife  too.  I  sup- 
pose if  people  have  homes  and  home 
mterests  and  pursuits  like  theirs, 
they  may  be  happy  in  the  country.' 

'Millioent!' 

The  sudden  glow  which  h'ghted 
np  his  ^es  and  &ce  as  he  turned 
towards  her  startled  Miss  Bochelle 
into  a  gesture  which  howeyer  would 
not  hare  stopped  him  but  for  an- 
other interruption  from  the  noisy 
lips  of  Master  Carl. 

'  I  shall  hare  a  valentine  to-mor- 
row/ shouted  the  boy.  '  And  Aunt 
Milly  wont  She  said  so.  She's 
got  nobody  to  send  her  valentines, 
and  I  haTe.' 

Mr.  Stuart  caught  him  by  the 
aim  and  swung  him  round. 

'  Your  aunt  thinks  yalentincs  are 
only  for  children,  eh  Carl?  And 
Valentine's  Day  is  vulgar,  out  of 
:3ate?    Ask  her?' 

'  I  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort/ 
said  MilHcent  '  But  of  course  it  is 
out  of  date.' 

'Nevertheless  we  will  honour  it 
as  we  do  other  institutions,  for  its 
antiquity.  I  have  an  immense  re- 
spect for  it;  and  the  village  people 
think  that  any  enterprise  begun  on 
Yatentine's  Day  is  certain  to  be 
lucky.  And  now.  Miss  Bochelle,  I 
will  wish  yon  good  evening.' 

'  Good-bye/  responded  Millicent. 

Mr.  StuEurt  heai^  the  emphasis  on 
the  words,  and  smiled.  He  went 
away  with  that  half  smile  still  on 
his  lips,  and  Millioent  got  up  and 
watched  his  dark  figure  as  mr  as 
she  ooold  see  it,  which  was  not  far. 
For  night  was  closing  in,  the  bare 
bianelM  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  8(demn  black  mat  against  ihe 
lead-oolonied  sky  behind,  and  the 
nin  dripped  boon  them. 

What  did  he  mean?  Why  had 
he  said  that  one  word,  and  then 


broken  off  so  suddenly  ?  And  what 
was  he  going  to  do?  Above  all, 
what  did  it  signify  to  her  about  liiuy 
and  his  doings? 

She  listened  to  the  wind  moaning 
feebly  amongst  the  trees,  and  the 
sullen  beat  of  the  rain-drops  on  tho 
stone  terrace ;  and  asked  herself  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  drag  on  such 
an  existence  as  this,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  as  her  sister- 
in-law  cQd. 

'No/  said  Millioent;  'I  couldn't 
do  it ;  nothing  should  induce  me  to 
doit' 

She  was  ^lad  when  the  servants 
brought  in  hghis  and  drew  the  cur- 
tains, and  Sir  Geoi^ge,  her  brother, 
came  and  took  her  down  to  dinner, 
his  wife  following  with  Master  Carl, 
who  had  absolutely  refused  to  go  to 
bed  before  the  dessert  appeared. 

Even  dinner  was  a  little  change — 
a  little  something  to  do  and  to  talk 
about.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
that  this  perpetual  dreariness  was 
wrong ;  that  she  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  occupy  herself,  as  other 
people  did,  instead  of  hankering 
after  the  round  of  gaieties  into 
which  she  was  about  to  plunge; 
but  knowing  a  thing  to  be  wrong  is 
very  different  firom  knowing  how  to 
remedy  it,  or  even  wishing  to  do 
so. 

And  Millicent  went  to  bed  that 
night  to  dream  horrible  dreams  of 
bemg  shut  up  in  dismal  country 
houses  with  stone  terraces  in  front, . 
and  bare  melancholy  branches,  from 
which  rain  dropped  incessantly. 

In  tho  morning  when  she  drew 
aside  the  curtain  all  was  fiur.  The 
sun  shone,  the  birds  were  singing* 
the  great  lumbering  fog  had  lifted 
itself  away ;  and  up  above  her  there 
was  the  blue  sky  with  tiny  flecks  of 
white  dancing  over  it  like  the  petals 
of  a  shaken  rose.  Millicent  opened 
the  window  and  leaned  out,  confess- 
ing to  herself  that  it  was  very  fair. 
But  what  of  that?  To-morrow  ihe 
fog  might  come  back  again;  and 
even  if  it  did  not,  fine  weather  was 
a  poor  thing  for  happiness  to  depend 
upon. 

Glamorous  voices  reached  her  ear 
as  ^e  went  down  stairs ;  a  patter  of 
tiny  feet  along  the  hall,  rosv  lips 
u]>tumed   to  kiss   her,  &t  hands 
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throfit  out  in  riotous  glee  to  display 
the  treasnies  of  the  letter-bag. 

'My  Talentiner  flcreamed  Carl. 
'Look  at  mine  fiisi  Never  mind 
Bertie's;  mine's  the  best;  all  roses 
and  paint;  [and  little  boys  neith 
wings^  and  cheeks  like  blowing  a 
trompei' 

'And  mine's  nicer/  vociferated 
the  other  nephew.  '  Gome  on,  come 
on!  papa 's  got  one  for  yon,  too— he 
said  so.  A  valentme  for  Annt 
Millyl' 

She  went  oninto  the  break&st-room 
with  the  two  children  clinging  to 
her.  She  looked  at  the  letter  lying 
besido^er  plate,  and  felt  all  at  once, 
with  a  great  pang  of  sorrow,  and 
shame,  and  anger — 'I  know  from 
whom  it  comes,  and  what  is  in  it' 

Sir  George  looked  at  her  from  his 
own  letters,  and  said,  '  Good  morn- 
ing;' Lady  Boohelle  gave  her  the 
nsnal  kiss ;  and  the  children  buzzed 
round  her  like  bees,  eager  to  pounce 
upon  the  supposed  honey  in  wat  en- 
velope and  criticise  it. 

'  It 's  not  as  good  as  mine,  I  know/ 
said  Carl,  eyeing  it  jealously.  '  Why, 
she  hasn't  opened  it  I  She's  put  it 
in  her  pocket  I  Mamma,  Aunt  MiUy 
won't  open  her  valentine.' 

Then  Sir  George  called  them  off, 
and  said,  looking  at  his  sister,  '  I 
met  Archie  Stuart  last  night  at  the 
gate.  He  comes  here  rawer  often, 
doesn't  he?' 

To  which  Lady  Bochelle  re- 
sponded, '  Was  he  here  last  night? 
I  didn't  see  him.' 

'  He  stayed  just  ten  minutes/  said 
Millicent,  shortly,  'and  came,  I 
should  think,. partly  to  play  with 
Carl,  for  that  was  what  he  did  most 
of  the  time.' 

And  then  she  made  her  escape  to 
open  that  valentine,  which  was  in- 
deed not  so  good  as  Carl's,  inasmuch 
as  whilst  his  had  produced  only 
noisy  glee,  a  few  bitter  remorsefcu 
tears  rose,  against  her  will,  to  Milli- 
cent's  eyes,  as  she  read  what  Archie 
Stuart  had  to  say. 

'  His  wife !    Oh,  never,  never  I' 

She  folded  the  letter  and  leaned 
again  out  of  the  window ;  but  not  to 
look  at  any  real  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. Instead  of  it  she  saw  a  house 
of  many  gables,  standing  in  its  own 
grouncUk    She  looked  in  at  the  win- 


dows upon  a  room  warm  with  ruddy 
light  and  flowing  drapery;  but 
silent,  dull— unutterably.  A  solitary 
figure  walked  up  and  down  from 
fire  to  window  and  wrung  its  hands. 
That  was  herself  Below  rose  up 
smoke  from  other  houses  and  many 
cottages;  and  amongst  them  stood 
the  tower  of  the  villf^  church.  She 
turned  from  the  prospect,  and  it 
vanished.  Millicent  Bochelle  was 
herself  again,  instead  of  that  solitary 
sQent  figure,  watching  in  vain  for  an 
absent  husband. 

'  I  could  not  do  it/  she  repeated. 
'  I  am  not  mad  enough  to  care  for 
him ;  it  is  fenqy  only— sorrow  that 
he  should  be  hurt  through  my 
means.  Oh,  if  I  were  back  in  town 
out  of  it  all!' 

She  could  not  do  ii  Even  for 
such  love  as  that  which  he  told  so 
quietly,  but  which  she  felt  in  every 
throb  of  her  heart  to  be  so  true  md 
tender,  was  it  not  possible  for  her  to 
give  up  the  other  glories  calling  to 
her  from  afiBur,  with  music  sweet  but 
hollow? 

Archie  Stuart— No. 


THE  SECOND. 

Pass  on  summer  and  winter,  snow 
and  sunbeams.  Cut  away  five  years 
more  from  the  life  of  the  old  man. 
Time.  He  was  grey  when  we  were 
boys;  and  ijhe  five  years  alter  us, 
but  he  looKS  little  changed,  wo 
think. 

Millicent  Bochelle  had  come  down 
again  after  this  long  interval  to  pay 
a  visit  at  her  brother's  house.  She 
had  been  there  some  week&— for  this 
was  again  the  eve  of  St  Valentine; 
she  sat  in  her  old  seat  hj  the  fixe, 
and  Archie  Stuart  stood  oppooite  to 
her;  but  scant  words  and  distant 
courtesy  had  passed  between  them, 
and  he  was  not  talking  to  her.  He 
was  going  to  take  the  boys— those 
dreadful  creatures  into  which  Carl 
and  Bertie  had  developed— to  a 
merrymaking  specially  got  up  for 
such  creatures ;  and  tiiey  were  sit- 
ting uneaoily  on  chairs,  alternately 
reminding'  Mr.  Stuart  that  th^  were 
ready,  and  sparring  at  each  other. 
For  Bertie  had  ventured  to  intro- 
duce the  word  valentine,  upon  whidi 
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Oorl  giev  red,  and  ejaculated, 
'Pshaw!  Yalentines  are  for  girls.  I 
mig^t  Bend  one,  for  a  lark ;  bnt  as  to 
haTing  one  sent  to  me— I  shoaldn't 
take  it  in.* 

'Bat  yon  know,  Carl/ .insisted 
Bertie,  *  that  last  year  you * 

Mr.  Carl  looked  straight  at  his 
brother,  [thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  uttered  an  emphatic 
monooyllable,  *  Pig !' 

Mr.  Stuart  took  no  notice  of  them. 
A  little  girl  had  crept  up  to  him, 
and  he  was  playing  wim  golden 
curls  something  like  Carl's  present 
furze  bush  had  been  five  years  ago. 
He  was  but  littie  altered.  The  years 
that  had  swept  like  a  hurricane  over 
Mxllioent  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
touched  him.  Only  in  one  thing  he 
was  changed.  He  saw  in  her  simply 
her  brother's  guest,  to  be  treated 
with  all  due  deference  and  courtesy 
— ^nothing  more. 

She  sat  on  quietly,  speaking  if 
die  was  spoken  to,  but  rousing  her- 
self with  apparent  difficulty:  and 
the  shadows  deepened  over  her  face 
as  the  fire  fell  lower.  They  knew 
nothing  of  each  other's  thoughts — 
these  two,  who  had  onoe  been  drawn 
so  closely  together.  They  only  saw 
the  cold  outside— the  chilly  formal- 
isms, the  studied  politenesses.  At 
least  so  each  believed  of  the  other. 

Lady  Bochelle  came  in,  dressed  to 
go  to  a  dinner-pariy,  and  Sir  George 
was  heard  in  the  hall  giving  orders 
concerning  the  carriage. 

'It  is  so  kind  of  you  toftake 
charge  of  them,'  aud  Lady  Bochelle, 
sha^g  hands  with  Archie.  'But 
are  yon  sure  we  shall  not  victimize 
you?  Boys,  you  must  be  very  good, 
and  remember,  Carl,  no  roughness.' 

'All  light,  mother,'  responded 
Mr.  Carl;  already  dropping  '  mam- 
ma' as  unmanly. 

'  The  carriage  is  ready,'  said  Lady 
Bochelle.  '  They  shall  set  you 
down,  and  come  back  for  us.' 

Then  Archibald  Stuart  moved.  A 
little  roasm  of  irresolution  shook 
him.  His  heart  ached  with  this  icy 
shadow  that  had  come  between  him- 
self and  Millioent  Surely  it  need 
not  be  80.  He  locdced  at  her,' wishing 
to  take  her  hand,  as  he  used  to  do. 
She  mi^t  have  read  the  wish  in  his 
pahMd,  .wistful  &oe.    Perhaps  she 


did  not  dare  to  look  at  his  face  at 
all.  Anyhow,  nothing  but  a  very 
grave  and  formal  bow  passed  be** 
tween  them,  and  he  was  gone. 

Then  Millioent  became  aware  that 
Lady  Bochelle  was  looking  at  her 
with  an  air  of  bewilderment  and 
dismay. 

'Why,  Milly!  not  dressed!  Do 
you  know  how  late  we  are  already?' 

'Tou  must  spare  me  the  party,' 
rephed  Millicent  'I  shall  stay  at 
home.' 

'  At  homel  not  going!  But,  my 
dear,  I  can't ' 

'  Tes  you  can.  I  never  meant  to 
go.    I  hate  it.' 

'Hate  what?' 

'  Dinner  parties.' 

Lady  Bochelle  smoothed  down  the 
fingers  of  her  white  gloves  medita- 
tively. 

'George!'  she  called  out,  'Milly 
says  she  won't  go.' 

The  baronet  came  in,  and  Milli- 
cent put  up  her  two  hands  to  ward 
off  his  remonstranoea 

'  Tou  used  to  scold  me  for  being 
dissipated,  George.  Let  me  alone, 
now;  I'm  tired.' 

Sir  George  looked  at  her  and  said, 
'  Hem  I'  then  he  gave  his  arm  to  his 
wife,  and  they  went  away. 

At  last  she  was  alone,  and  the 
fire  leaped  up  and  nodded  to  her; 
but  the  bunch  of  early  snowdrops 
which  Archie  Stuart  had  brought 
hung  their  heads  and  drooped.  He 
had  not  been  thinking  of  her  when 
he  brought  them ;  why  had  he  left 
them  behind  him  ?  She  had  a  vague 
sentiment  of  pity  for  them,  as  though 
they  had  be^  sentient  beings,  and 
could  feel  the  neglect  that  left  them 
to  die  in  the  hot  room,  uncared  for. 
And  though  Archie  Stuart  was  gone, 
she  hardly  seemed  to  be  rid*  of  him. 
How  many  hps  had  spoken  to  her 
of  love  since  he  stood  tiiere  five 
years  ago,  uttering  her  name  and 
checking  himself?  And  what  was 
the  worth  of  all  the  honeyed  speeches 
and  stiffly  eligible  propoisals,  backed 
by  the  arguments  of  her  aunt  and 
chaperone,  beside  the  worn  old 
valentine  with  which  in  herinoon- 
sistenoy  she  had  never  parted? 

She  had  got  to  go  back  into  the 
great  world,  and  drop  the  curtain 
again  over  this  bit  of  quiet  starlight. 
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Ju8t  a$  it  happened : 


to  drive  about  in  theParks^  to  leave 
cards  and  messages,  to  write  scented 
notes  full  >f  polite  shams^  to  dxess, 
and  dine,  and  dance,  to  rash  from 
house  to  house,  from  one  fete  to 
another,  from  soir^  musicale  to  con- 
Yoisazione,  where  the  talk  rattled  in 
her  ears  like  dry  old  bones,  and  the 
society  was  a  strange  medley  of 
scientific  gentlemanly  ladies,  lady- 
like young  gentlemen,  and  fresh 
young  girls  in  the  bloom  of  their 
first  season;  to  sleep  a  miserable 
broken  sleep  when  the  red  of  dawn 
began  to  paint  the  sky,  and  rise  at 
Qoon,  forlorn  and  jaded,  to  begin 
afresh  the  yesterday's  mill-wheel 
round. 

She  felt  very  dreary  as  she  thought 
of  all  this  now.  She  was  no  longer 
young  to  enjoy  it;  elasticity  and 
youthful  energy  had  fled.  She 
shrank  back  in  the  comer  of  the 
couch,  and  thought,  with  a  sob 
in  her  throat,  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  stay  there;  never  to 
speak  to  any  one  again ;  never  to  go 
back  into  the  whirl  whose  memory 
made  her  brain  ache  and  throb  in 
tMs  silent  room ;  never  to  feel  the 
sting  of  loneliness  again;  never  to 
wonder  with  a  hopeless  questioning 
whether  life  might  not  have  been 
different  if,  five  years  ago,  she  had 
acted  differentiy :  not  exactiy  to  die 
there,  that  was  too  terrible,  but 
to  &11  into  the  haziness  of  quiet 
rest. 

Throughout  these  years  a  strange, 
remorseful  consciousness  had  haunt- 
ed her— a  tiny  silent  picture.  It 
was  this:  An  open  window,  and 
birds  singing  in  the  fickle  February 
sunshine;  a  sky  all  flecked  with 
white,  and  a  face  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  but  seeing  not  so  much  the 
sky  or  the  sunshine  as  the  offer  of  a 
man's  heart— a  deep  and  tender  love 
which  would  have  folded  its  warm 
light  about  the  life  that  was  so  de- 
solate jlnow.  Nobody  wanted  her. 
No  soul  on  earth  sent  forth  a  tender 
thought  to  her,  absent  or  present; 
no  soul  on  euih  was  the  better  or 
happier  for  her  existence.  Must  it 
go  on  thus  to  the  end?  The  thought 
was  very  bitter  to  her.  Her  h^irt 
was  full  of  vain  yearnings  after 
peace;  and  the  glitter  of  that  far-off 
world  to  which  she  must  return  was 


as  dreadful  now  as  it  had  formerly 
been  fiusoinating. 

'  I  should  like  to  do  a  little  good 
before  I  die,'  mused  Millioent  'I 
should  like  to  be  of  some  little  use 
somewhere.' 

She  went  to  the  table  and  took  up 
the  drooping  snowdrops. 

'They  are  dying  here:  he  will 
never  Imow  if  I  take  them.' 

And  them  some  sudden  associa- 
tion stung  her,  and  she  threw  them 
down  and  covered  her  fisice. 

'Too  late,  too  late!  I  did  love 
him  all  the  while;  but  I  loved  my- 
self better.' 

It  had  taken  her  five  years  to  find 
that  out,  and  she  had  never  confessed 
it  until  to-night.  She  would  have 
recalled  the  confession  then,  if  it  had 
h&eia]  possible.  She  roused  herself, 
and  assumed  involuntarily  some 
Uttle  of  that  regal  air  with  which 
she  had  once  looked  down  upon 
Archie  Stuart  In  passing  the  piano 
she  struck  a  few  desultory  chords ; 
and  then,  as  her  fingers  wandered 
over  them,  the  notes  formed  them- 
selves into  a  symphony,  an  air, 
finally  an  accompaniment  to  the  old 
Scotch  ballad— 

*  Douglass,  tender  and  true.' 

By-and-by  she  began  to  sing  the 
words  sofkly,  losing  in  them  all 
thought  of  the  present  and  the 
waning  night 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  distant 
wall  from  the  doorway,  but  she  did 
not  see  it  When  the  last  tremulous 
notes  of  the  song  .died  away  it  va- 
nished ;  there  came  a  rush^of  noisy 
feet  along  the  corridor,  and  the  boys 
were  shouting  their  adventures  into 
Aunt  Millicenfs  ear,  each  struggling 
to  be  first  and  loudest 

'  And  I  got  a  fiddle  for  my  prize,' 
cried  Carl.  '  It  only  cost  sixpence ; 
but  it  makes  a  jolly  squeak.  I  meant 
to  play  all  up  the  stairs,  only  Mr. 
Stuart  wouldn't  let  me  because  you 
were  singing.  He  listened  at  the 
door,  and  made  us  keep  quiet  I 
did  call  him  a  sneak,  but  he  went 
away  and  never  said  a  word  to  us. 
Aunt  Milly,  how  white  you  are! 
And  what  a  jolly  muff  to  stop  here 
all  by  yourself  instead  of  going  with 
mamma!  Why,  a  dinner  pari^  's 
better  than  nothing,  if  it  is  a  bit  slow.' 
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'Do  you  hear  that  clock?'  said 
Millicent.  *  Be  off,  boys.  Good 
Bight' 

Bnt  Archie  Stnart  went  down  the 
grayel  sweep  with  a  light  in  his  eye 
and  a  yerso  of  a  song  on  his  lips. 

*Conld  ye  como  back  to  me,  Douglass, 
Doaglass, 
Back  with  the  form  and  the  face  timt  I 

knew, 
I  wonld  be  so  faithful,  lo  loving,  Doug- 
het, 

DonglaM,  tender  ind  trae.' 

And  he  leaned  oyer  the  gate  in  the 
moonlight  to  look  at  those  windows 
vhere  the  light  shone  dark  red 
through  the  curtains,  his  heart  full 
of  the  singer  of  the  song,  and  hope. 
In  the  morning  the  sunbeams  fell 
warm  upon  the  window  of  ^lilhcenf  s 
room,  but  she  neyer  heeded  them. 
They  were  but  a  type  of  that  other 
suni^iine  which  had  come  to  melt 
away  the  ice  from  her  path.  She 
-was  leaning  down  oyer  a  little  table 
beside  Ihe  window,  and  on  it  there 
lay  open  what  Carl  would  haye 
dJled  a  yalentine.  The  tears  that 
rose  to  her  eyes  were  no  longer 
thrust  back  in  bitter  self-humiliation 
and  pride ;  they  fell  gently  upon  the 
old  yalentine  and  the  new  ona  She 
\raa  so  happy  that  she  could  only 


press  her  hands  oyer  her  heart,  and 
say,  'Idon'tdeseryeit;  I  don't  de- 
6eryeit,'aB  she  wrote'the  single  word 
for  which  he  askea,  in  answer — 
'CJome.* 

Here  waa  some  one  who  wanted 
her,  who  might  yet  be  happier  for 
her  existence;  aboye  all,  some  one 
who  loyed  her,  whom  she  loyed. 

Below  in  the  yill^ge  there  rose  up 
the  smoke  of  many  cottages;  and 
the  church  tower  reared  itself 
amongst  them  in  silent  solid  dull- 
ness; but  a  wonderful  light  had 
come  oyer  the  world,  and  the  yery 
cottages  glittered  in  it.  The  bare 
trees  were  no  longer  bleak,  the  few 
brown  leayes  no  longer  melancholy ; 
all  were  units  of  a  charmed  whole. 

Sir  George  Bochelle  stood  at  the 
drawing-room  window  that  eyening, 
and  saw  Archie  Stuart  in  the  shrub- 
bery with  Millicent.  He  caUed  to 
his  wife  to '  look  there.' 

'I  thought  she  was  trifling  with 
him,'  said  Sir  Qeorge ;  '  but  it  isn't 
so,  is  it  ?* 

Lady  Bochelle  saw  Archie  Stuart 
turn  to  draw  Millicent's  shawl  closer 
oyer  her  chest,  and  she  smiled,  and 
said,  'CJomeaway;  how  would  you 
haye  liked  to  be  watched?  No, 
there  is  no  trifling  there.  May  they 
be  as  happy  as  we  are!' 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  IN  lliEAP  YEAR. 

A  SOLEMN  WARNING  TO  SINGLE  MEN. 
{Illustrated  ly  *  Phiz:) 


BACHELORS  all,  of  St  Valentine's  Day  beware  I 
This  year  is  Leap  Year :  the  ladies  may  choose ! 
How  then  you  get  in  the  fair  sex*s  way  beware. 
Or  both  your  hearts  and  your  freedom  you'll  lose. 
Princesses — waitresses, 
Curly,  or  straight  tresses, 
Fond  hearts,  or  traitresses, 
Short  ones  or  tall ; 
Elderly— youthful, 
Deceitful  or  truthful, 
Unfeeling  or  ruthful. 

Beware  of  tiiem  all ! 

Theirs  is  the  question  this  year ;  and  for  popping  it, 

No  opportunity  will  they  omit 
They  may  propose ;  and  youVe  no  chance  of  stopping  it ; 
'  Please  ask  mamma '  does  not  answer  a  bit 
They'll  grant  no  truces, 
Delays,  or  excuses ; 
Resistance  no  use  is 

To  Leap  Tear's  mad  freak, 
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That  one  chance  of  Hymen 
For  nervous  and  shy  men, 
(The  girls  can't  think  why  men 

Are  frightened  to  speak). 

As  for  myself;  I  am  terrified  awfully— 

'  No '  to  a  woman  ne'er  yet  have  I  said. 
So  run  a  great  risk  of  behaving  unlawfully — 
Manying  all  who  may  ask  me  to  wed. 
In  fear,  dash  my  wig,  am  I 
Standing  of  bigamy ; 
Not  to  say  trigamy 

Twenty  times  o'er. 
There  is  no  hope  escape  of; 
I'm  in  for  the  scrape  of 
My  &to>  in  the  shape  of 

The  year  sixty-four. 

Then  bachelors  all,  be  advised  and  take  warning. 

There's  a  great  deal  more  danger  than  many  suppose 
Who  are  treating  my  sad  admonition  with  scorning, 
And  make  bosom  friends  of  their  poor  bosoms'  foes. 
Of  their  dreams  they  will  wake  out 
And  find  the  mistake  out. 
When  the  fair  ones  they  break  out 

On  Valentine's  Day. 
And  kneeling  before  us 
Declare  thtey  adore  us 
And  sing  in  a  chorus — 

*Be  mine,  love,  I  pray !' 

This  petticoat  government's  acts  will  be  terrible. 

Over  our  hearts  most  tyrannic  in  sway ; 
Rings  for  all  fingers,  and  rings  for  each  meny  bell. 
Their  laws  insist  on  for  Valentine's  Day. 
For  there's  no  need  for  angling — 
To  set  the  bells  jangling — 
For  white  &vours  dangling, 

For  bridesmaids  a  score ; 
For  White  orange  flowers. 
And  weddings  and  dowers. 
Since  they  hold  full  powers. 

Leap  Year,  sixty-four. 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  VALENTINES. 


NO  one  seems  to  know  at  what 
period  the  '  Postman's  Knock ' 
— that  peculiarly  decisive  kind  of 
'rapping' — ^began  to  be  specially 
heard  on  St  Valentine's  Day.  Two 
or  three  qnidnnncs  have  propounded 
this  question,  to  be  answered  by 
other  quidnuncs;  but  the  answer 
has  not  yet  come.  As  to  the  worthy 
saint  himself,  who  lived  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  he  appears  to  have 
been  an  unconscious  originator  of  a 
system  which  has  culminated  in  the 
sending  of  anonymous  love-letters 
(sincere  or  satirical,  as  the  case  may 
be)  on  the  14th  of  February.  At 
Home,  long  before  tiie  Christian 
Era,  there  was  a  festival  about  the 
middle  of  February,  during  which 
the  written  names  of  young  wo- 
men were  put  into  a  box,  and 
drawn  out  by  the  young  men  pre- 
sent, as  a  preliminary  to  a  sort  of 
chance  love-making.  The  Christian 
priests  in   later  ages,   willing   to 


divert  the  thoughts  of  the  'people 
into  a  different  direction,  substituted 
the  names  of  saints  for  those  of 
young  women;  but  the  people,  find- 
ing this  not  half  so  exhUarating, 
reverted  to  their  old  practice.  And 
so  it  gradually  came  about  that,  on 
or  near  the  Feast  of  Si  Valentine, 
young  persons  were  accustomed  to 
select  their  lovers  and  mistresses  by 
a  sort  of  lot  or  chance.  In  more 
recent  times  the  custom  spread  to 
other  countries,  modified  in  its  de- 
tails. We  learn  from  Chambers's 
'  Book  of  Days  '—a  storehouse  of 
curious  information  not  easily  acces- 
sible elsewhere— that  Misson,  a 
learned  traveller  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  described  a  pretty  cus- 
tom as  then  prevailing  m  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  eve  of  Si  Va- 
lentine's Day:— 'An  equal  number 
of  maids  and  bachelors  get  together ; 
each  writes  their  true  or  some 
feigned  name  upon  separate  billets. 
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which  they  loll  up,  and  draw  by 
way  of  lots,  the  maids  taking  the 
men's  billets,  and  the  men  the 
maids' ;  so  that  each  of  the  yonng 
men  lights  upon  a  girl  that  he  calls 
his  Vcdentine,  and  each  of  the  girls 
upon  a  yotmg  man  whom  she  calls 
hers.  By  tins  means  each  has  two 
Valentines;  but  the  man  stidcs 
&ster  to  the  Valentine  that  has 
£EJlen  to  him  than  to  the  Valentine 
to  whom  he  has  fallen.  Fortune 
having  thus  divided  the  company 
into  so  many  couples,  the  Valen- 
tines give  balls  and  treats  to  their 
mistresses,  wear  their  billets  several 
days  upon  their  bosoms  or  sleeves ; 
and  tms  httie  sport  often  ends  in 
love.'  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  antecedent  partiality  provided 
for  in  this  programme:  it  is  simply 
a  love-lottery  or  raffle  between  the 
maidens  and  bachelors— 'all  prizes 
and  no  blanks.'  And  indeed  destiny, 
or  something  distinct  from  mere  will 
and  detsrmmation,  has  oft^i  been 
accepted  as  the  ruling  power  in  this 
matter.  It  was  an  old  English  be- 
lief that  the  birds  select  their  mates 
on  Si  Valentine's  Day ;  and  that  an 
influence  or  potency  was  inherent 
in  the  day  which  rendered  in  some 
degree  binding  the  lot  or  chance  by 
'Which  any  bachelor  or  maiden  was 
at  this  time  led  to  fix  his  or  her  . 
attention  on  a  person  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Another  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  iirst  maiden  whom  a 
bachelor  might  see,  or  vice  versdj 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
Febraary,  would  be,  not  only  the 
Valentine,  but  in  good  time  the 
destined  spouse;  and  hence  sundry 
little  cmmmg  contrivances— such  as 
lying  in  bed  to  a  late  hour,  or  look- 
ing the  other  way,  or  shutting  the 
eyes— to  insure  that  the  first  per- 
son seen  should  be  some  special  or 
already-selected  &vourite.  Herein 
a  small  attempt  was  made  to  dr- 
cumvent  Destiny  by  Inclination. 

But  the  '  Postman's  Knock '  is 
another  aspect  of  the  affidr,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  is  not  easily  traceable 
to  its  origin.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  custom  began  of  sending  pic- 
torial love-letters  by  post,  with  no 
signature  to  denote  from  whom  they 
came.  CJomparatively  modem  it 
certainly  is.     When  we  take  into 


account  the  artistic  and  poetic  qua- 
lity of  nine-tenths  of  these  missives, 
we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  St.  Valentine  has  but  little  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  his  votaries. 
There  are  no  direct  means  of  ascer- 
taining how  many  valentines  are 
sent  by  post,  or  by  any  other  chan- 
nel; seeing  that  valentine-makers 
do  not  communicate  to  each  other 
the  extent  of  their  trade,  and  that 
postmen  are  not  authorized  to  peep 
too  curiously  inside  the  envelopes, 
even  were  they  so  inclined.  The 
authorities  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  about  ten  years  ago,  ascer- 
tained that,  in  the  week  containing 
the  14th  of  February,  800,000  more 
letters  passed  through  the  post  than 
in  the  average  of  weeks  about  that 
period  of  the  year ;  but  we  suspect 
that  the  valentines  which  are  actu- 
ally sent  must  now  far  exceed  this 
number. 

As  for  the  productions  them- 
selves, as  combinations  of  pictures 
and  verses,  they  are  pretty  readily 
separable  into  three  groups  or 
classes — the  elegant,  the  vulgar,  and 
the  sentimental.  The  elegant  valen- 
tines are  those  which  have  come 
into  foshion  in  recent  years,  since 
ornamental  stationery  has  been  pro- 
duced in  such  excellence,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  cheaply.  The  vulgar 
valentines  are  those  well-known 
caricatures  of  cooks,  housemaids, 
nursemaids,  coachmen,  '  Jeameses,' 
gardeners,  grooms,  butlers,  '  but- 
tons,' policemen,  tailors,  tinkers, 
cobblers,  &c. ;  servants  and  work- 
people, extravagantly  drawn  and 
gaudily  painted;  and  accompanied 
by  verses  about  as  good  (or  as  bad) 
as  the  pictures:  while  some  of  the 
specimens  at  the  lowest  extremity 
of  this  group  are  so  exceedingly 
gross  as  to  be  fit  only  for  the  dens 
of  Holywell  Street  The  sentimental 
valentmes  have  been  humorously 
described  thus :— '  Hearts  transfixed 
by  darts;  turtle-doves  apjMirently 
commiserating  eaph  other  on  ti^e 
absurdity  of  the  position  they  are 
made  to  occupy;  a  profasion  of 
small  fat  boys,  principally  remark- 
able for  their  disincUnation  to  patro* 
nize  the  cheap  clothing  establish- 
ments of  the  day— descendants,  we 
always  imagine,  of  our  progenitors 
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the  ancient  Britons,  whose  coBtome 
was  principally  fleeh-colonr,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  paint;  pretty, 
but  otherwise  highly  insipid  young 
gentlemen ;  and  mincing  young 
ladies,  looking  fit  for  anything  but 
Tisefcd  domesticated  wives.' 

There  are  some  noticeable  fea- 
tures connected  with  the  manuiao- 
tnre  of  valentines.  It  is  not  one 
that  requires  largo  fiEictories.  Al- 
though the  numbers  made  annually 
must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yet— as  there  is  a  whole 
year  available  for  producing  that 
which  is  wanted  for  one  single  day 
only— small  establishments  will  suf- 
fice. There  are  many  such  in  Lon- 
don, and  probably  in  some  of  the 
laiiger  provincial  towns.  The  actual 
printing,  from  stone,  wood,  or  type, 
is  the  work  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
usual  way;  but  nearly  all  else  is 
fabricated  by  women  and  children — 
a  light  employment,  paid  for  as 
women's  and  cMldren's  work  usually 
is,  humbly.  The  valentines  which 
we  have  placed  in  the  'milgar' 
class  are,  when  printed,  handed 
over  to  children,  who  daub  them 
with  staring,  bright  colours,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  pattern  set  before  them — 
not  always  such  patterns  as  young 
eyes  and  minds  should  be  called 
upon  to  attend  to.  In  the  '  sen- 
timental' valentines  of  the  last 
generation,  before  lace-papers  and 
coloured  gelatine-sheets  had  come 
into  vogue,  the  process  of  manu- 
facture was  the  same  in  kind  but 
l)etter  in  quality,  the  printing  being 
finer,  the  colours  of  the  '  loves  and 
doves,  hearts  and  darts '  more  care- 
fully managed,  and  the  tender  roman- 
tic versification  written  in  a  ladylike 
hand  instead  of  being  printed.  The 
'  elegant '  valentines  of  the  present 
day,  however,  are  fiir  more  preten- 
tious affairs,  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  some  inventive  power— not  of  a 
high  order,  it  is  true,  but  still  some- 
thing a  little  out  of  the  common. 
The  materials,  very  varied  in  cha- 
racter, are  procured  from  diverse 
sources.  Lace-paper,  a  really  beau- 
tiful production,  wrought  by  a  com- 
bined process  of  stamping  and  per- 
forating; lace-cardboaxd  and  cuds, 
of  similar  character;  colour-printed 
sheets  of  small  leaves,  twigs,  fruit. 


berries,  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  te, 
ready  to  be  cut  out  by  scissors; 
plain-printed  sheets  of  Cupids,  Hy- 
men, angels,  fiuries,  oherubis,  altars, 
flames,  hearts,  wreaths,  and  oUier 
prettinesses,  to  be  coloured  by  hand, 
and  then  cut  out;  thin  sheets  of 
riohly-ooloured  adhesive  gelatine — 
that  beautiful  substance  brought 
into  use  a  few  years  ago;  small 
pieces  of  satin,  silk,  and  velvet, 
painted  by  hand  (often  by  woman  of 
taste,  whose  lot  in  life  is  below  the 
level  of  their  accomplishments); 
small  productions  in  coloured  cam- 
bric and  other  material,  suoh  as  9fe 
&bricated  by  or  for  artificial  flower- 
makers;  embossed  papers  and  cards, 
with  or  without  gold  and  silver  as 
parts  of  the  embossment;  plain 
tissue-paper  and  cardboard  of  vari- 
ous kinds— such  are  the  compcment 
elemente  of  the  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  class  of  valentines.  And 
then  comes  the  process  of  putting 
together.  The  master  (or  mistress) 
of  the  workshop  must  be  a  perscHi 
of  some  tact  and  taste,  able  to  devise 
new  forms  and  combinations,  and  to 
superintend  the  arrangemente  for 
realizing  them  in  the  finished  valen- 
tine. Scissors  and  gum  axe  greatly 
in  request  If  we  follow  the  example 
of  that  funous  juvenile  hero  mo 
made  experiinental  researches  on 
the  pneumatic  principles  of  a  pair 
of  bellows— or,  at  any  rate,  if  we 
spend  a  few  pence  on  an  '  elegant' 
valentine,  and  analyze  it,  with  a 
view  to  discover  ito  mode  of  pro- 
duction—we shall  find  that  a  good 
deal  of  ingenious  work  is  bestowed 
upon  these  little  productions:  much 
more  than  seems  consistent  with  the 
small  price  at  which  the  articles  are 
sold.  All  is  head-work  or  finger- 
work  in  these  making-up  woxk- 
shops,  aided  by  a  few  smaU  simple 
tools:  no  scope  for  large  machines 
and  apparatus  after  the  sheete  have 
once  been  printed,  stamped,  and 
embossed. 

The  principal  valentine-makers 
must  necessarily  have  some  little 
capital  to  fall  back  upon.  Dming 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  thesy  are 
paying  for  labour  and  matttials  to 
produce  articles  which  are  only  pur^ 
chased  by  the  public  for  one  single 
day's  use,  and  by  the  shopkeepers 
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cfaiefly  in  the  month  of  January,  in 
good  time  for  the  erentfol  14th  of 
Febroary.  The  invested  capital  need 
not  be  large,  however,  for  the  costly 
vakntines  aze  lew  in  nnmber,  and  all 
the  rest  are  very  cheaply  pxodnoed. 
The '  Trade'  have  their  talk  about 
valentines  at  three,  five,  seven,  ten, 
and'  even  a  greater  nmnber  of  gm- 
neas  each ;  of  royalty  sending  such 
el^ancies  to  royalty ;  of  a  wealthy 
cit  who  was  wont  s(Hne  time  ago  to 
give  to  each  of  his  daughters  a  five- 
guinea  valentine  every  year.  These, 
however,  are  the '  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand' of  the  valentine  world,  exert- 
ing very  little  influence  on  the  trade 
in  general ;  and  we  may  &irly  sur- 
mise that  secrecy  is  not  sought  for 
nor  maintained  in  regard  to  the 
name  of  the  sender  of  such  ex- 
pensive presents. 

When  the  end  of  l!he  year  is 
approaching,  and  the  shopkeepers 
are  laying  phms  for  new  enterprises 
after  the  Christmas  and  Twelfth 
Night  trinkets  shall  have  been  all 
sold,  the  principal  valentine-makers 
send  their  trade-circulars  to  their 
customers  to  denote  what  tempta- 
tions are  in  store  for  the  14th  of 
February.  These  circulars  are  cu- 
riosities in  their  way.  Each  maker 
has  been  striving  during  the  year  to 
strike  out  something  new;  and  in 
this,  as  in  muslin-printing  and  many 
other  trades,  a  new  pattern  will  by 
a  lucky  chance  prove  an  immense 
success,  a  '  sensation,'  not  at  all 
guessed  or  anticipated  beforehand; 
while  others,  regarded  as  equally 
hopeful  in  the  first  instance,  &11 
dead  upon  the  market  One  such 
success,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  the 
valentine  with  a  slide,  door,  cur- 
tain, or  other  little  mechanicfd  con- 
trivance, revealing  certain  amazing 
secrets  when  drawn  aside — ^such  as 
Mr.  Candle  nursmg  the  baby,  while 
Mrs.  C.  is  comfortably  lying  between 
the  sheets;  or  the  re{poval  of  a  &lse 
head  of  hair  firom  a  fashionable  beau ; 
or  the  un-crinolining  of  an  old 
young  lady,  exhibiting  her  as  a 
skbmy-de-leany ;  or  the  opening  of  a 
cupboaid-door,  and  bringing  to  the 
lignt  of  day  a  policeman  or  a  clan- 
destine lover.  The  trade-circulars 
of  which  we  have  spoken  contain 
multttudes  of  such  choice  bits  as 


the  following: — ^'Octavo  embossed 
Comic  and  Sentimental,  sorted.' 
'  Cupid  hovering  over  the  Forget- 
me-Not  (bouquet  in  satin  back- 
ground).' *  Satirical  Alphabet  Va- 
lentines (of  which  one  specimen  is, 
'*  S  stands  for  Sneak,  the  name 
reads  a  bitter  one ;  and  yet,  truth 
to  speak,  for  you  there's  no  fitter 
one  ").'  '  Butterfly  Valentines  (with 
printed  verse  under  the  wing).' 
'Slightly  Comic  (of  which  oife  is, 
"  Oh,  name  the  happy  day  when  I 
shall  call  thee  minel"  lift  up  the 
centre,  and  there  stands  the  Old 
Gentleman.  N^.  This  will  be  sure 
to  take).'  '  Comic  tinted  envelope 
Sell  Valentines  (packets  of  "Com- 
forts for  Old  Maids,"  and  "  Discom- 
forts for  Bachelors,"  neatly  packed 
up  in  envelopes,  with  appropriate 
mottoes).'  '  A  neat  Comic  Valen- 
tino (the  picture  poster  for  Monkeys, 
Jackasses,  Bores,  Puppies,  Slovens, 
and  other  worthless  animals).'  '  The 
Valentine  Blind  ("Pray  gently  lift 
the  window-blind,  the  lesson  there 
you'll  find").'  'A  very  neat  imi- 
tation of  a  straw  hamper,  which, 
when  opened,  contains  two  little 
boys,  with  words  in  writing,  "  I 
send  you  a  present,  to  add  to  your 
joys,  and  make  life  more  pleasant, 
two  nice  httle "  with  label  at- 
tached tc  the  cover,  "  Pledges  of 
affection ").'  '  Companion  to  the 
above,  containing  the  clothes.'  '  The 
Arrow  of  Love,  and  Wheel  of  For- 
tune (arrow  moves  round  a  circle, 
and  points  to  the  fortune  of  your 
love).'  '  Coloured  drawings,  rather 
funny,  with  appropriate  writtai 
mottoes  (such  as  a  picture  of  a 
gentleman  examining  his  shirt  and 
exclaiming,  "Not  a  single  button 
on !").'  '  Silver-faced  Clock  Valen- 
tines, on  wliich  you  can  move  tiie 
hands  to  point  out  your  friend's 
sore  places.'  'Cupid's  Letter-box, 
gilt  and  decorated  (words  outside 
denoting  the  tenderness  within ;  in- 
side there  is  a  touching  love-letter, 
stamped  and  ready  for  despateh).' 
'  Trifles  towards  housekeeping  (va- 
rious domestic  articles  attached  to 
octavo  lace-paper:  such  as  a  pair 
of  scissors,  bellows,  a  broom,  a  chop- 
ping-lx)ard,  dust-shovel,  &c.,  with 
illustrative  words).'  '  Caught  at 
last  (effective  landscape  background. 
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with  miniature  jointed  fishing-iod,  tines,  'according  to  the  measore  of 

line,  and  hook  baited  with  a  heart)/  strength  in  those  who  invent  them ; 

'  The  Glove  Valentine  (octavo  lace-  of  oonxse  the  merely  elegant  cannot 

lift;  large  satin  centre,  with  words  so  easily   be  described  in  words, 

written  on  satin,  "  My  Love,  the  We  will  not  penetrate  into  the  mys- 

Glove  I  send  above,  I  mean  not  yon  teries  of  trade  so  fiir  as  to  ascertain 

should  wear;  but  with  your  aid,  my  what  ratio  the  retail  prices  of  such 

dearest  I^d,  we'll  join  and  make  a  articles  bear  to  the  wholesale ;  bnt 

pair")/     'Comic   Heraldic    Series  it  is  quite  fair  to  mention  that  the 

(such  as  Coat  of  Arms  for  a  Donkey,  profit  ought  to  be  good,  because  the 

*'  My    Brother    dear ").     '  Photo-  shopkeeper  never  knows  how  many 

graphic  Tom-cat  (likeness  of  your-  valentines  he  may  have  left  upon 

self)/     Such  are   samples  of  the  his  hands  when  the  all-important 

satirical  and  the  humorous  valen-  day  is  past. 


AD  LUNAM. 

OH  THOU,*  who  shinest  over  Primrose  Hill  !— 
Tou  did  last  mght,  at  least,  and  may  do  still — 
Accept  your  slave's  most  humble  adoration. 
And  deign  to  answer  his  interrogation. 

I  do  believe  sincerely.  Moon,  that  thou 
Hast,  once  or  twice,  been  sonneted  ere  now, 
And  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you're  rather  used  to  it. 
Nor  at  all  likely  to  be  now  confused  through  it. 

'Tis  not,  you'll  understand,  as  'twas  of  yore; 
I  don't  expect  the  '  party '  I  adore ; 
And  that  is  lucky,  for,  as  I  remember. 
When  I  made  love  'twas  ever  in  December. 

And  though  those  '  fervid  everlasting  vows ' 
Kept  my  heart  warm  the  while  (and  also  brows), 
I  am  not  likely  ever  to  forget 
The  colds  I  caught    For  why  ?    I  feel  'em  yet 

Whenever  rheumatism  racks  my  bones— 

You  know  quite  well  you  often  hear  my  groans — 

I  set  it  all  to  those  '  delicious '  hours 

Of  bliss,  and  so  forth,  beneath  moonlit  bowers. 

Ugh !  the  mere  recollection  makes  me  chilly, 
To  think  that  I  should  e'er  have  been  so  silly! 
'Twas  all  your  fiault— yes,  I  wiU  speak  so  loud — 
If  you  don't  like  it,  get  behind  a  cloud. 

I  say  it's  all  your  &ult;  you  don't  expect 
More  nonsense  out  of  me :  pray  recollect 
I'm— well,  how  old  I  am  don't  signify; 
You're  no  such  chicken  either.  Lady  Di. 

You'd  doubtiess  like  me  now  the  hours  to  i|aste. 
To  call  you  a  pale  orb,  and  say  you're  chaste : 
You  are  an  orb  I  know,  and  rather  pale. 
But  so  much  may  be  said  of  Bass's  ale. 

You're  not  so  old  ?    Well,  I  don't  know  the  notions 
That  may  spring  out  of  your  perpetual  motions ; 
But  all  the  world  knows  you  were  known  much  sooner 
Than  Greece  or  Home  (the  Latins  called  you  Luka). 

*  '  Oh  thou  f  quotation  from  the  poets,  9uum  ctdgve. 
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E'en  old  Asacreon  knew  all  about  you ; 
And  poor  mad  Sappho  never  would,  without  you. 
Have  ventur'd  o'er  the  chSs ;  though  now  the  rage, 
'Headers'  caus'd  no '  sensation'  in  that  age. 

I  can't  help  thinking,  and  I  don't  mind  saying. 
No  good  e  er  came  of  all  this  nightly  straying : 
Such  things  perchance  with  goddesses  agree — 
I  only  know  they  never  did  with  me. 

Think  what  an  earthly  fond  mamma  would  say 
If  her  dear  Mary  Jane  went  on  that  way. 
Wandering  by  night  alone! — ^most  indiacreet ; 
Pray  let  me  ask  you, '  How  are  your  poor  feet?' 

Well,  well!  I  hinted  not  so  long  ago 
Of  certain  matters  that  I  fun  would  know. 
Imprimis^  can  you  say  that  you're  not  fickle? 
And  don't  you  love  to  get  folks  in  a  pickle  ? 

Are  you  not  pleas'd  when  lovers  pledge  their  troth? 
And  don't  you  laugh  to  see  them  bret^  tiieir  oath? 
And  next,  those  flcunes  of  mine,  what  has  become — t-hem ! 
I  won't  name  all,  but  only  whisper  some  of  them. 

Where  are  those  sweet  young  ladies,  seven  in  all, 
For  whom  I  climb'd  so  oft  that  garden  wall  ? 
You  needn't  smile— this  is  no  jest  or  sonnet. 
That  wall,  I  beg  to  state,  had  bottles  on  it 

And  that  sweet  maid  (her  papa  dealt  in  leather) 
Who  voVd  she  never  could  forget— no  never; 
Then  ask'd  so  archly, '  Pray  can  you  say  so,  sir  ?' 
Didn't  she  elope  witii  Mister  Brown,  the  grocer? 

And  that  fond  fair  who  stole  the  garden  key. 
Then  flung  it  (in  the  water-butt)  to  me ; 
And  aU,  in  short,  those  young  Aurora  Babies, 
Are  th^  not  married?  haven't  most  got  babies? 

Then  am  I  right — or  any  other  man — 
To  call  you  an  impostor,  I  who  ran 
Such  risks  of  old  to  person  and  apparel. 
And  once  was  shot  at  from  an  old  gun-barrel? 

And  now,  dear  Moon,  the  simple  truth  to  speak. 
And  show  no  more  of  my  most  modest  cheek. 
When  I  began,  I  do  not  mind  confessing. 
Instead  of  railing  I  intended  blessing, 

And  to  myself  did  honestly  propose 
Some  touching  tender  stanza  to  compose. 
Such  as  I  used— you  know  I  used— to  sing. 
About  the  time  a  sailor  was  our  king. 

But  in  tba  ^ery  nick  my  pipe  went  out, 

I  had  no  light,  and  so  I  tnought  I'd  flout ; 

But  never  mind,  my  verses  have  no  spito. 

You  won't  be  friends  ?    Well  then,  Old  Hao,  good  m'ght  I 

T.  M.  S. 
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HE  children  were  gone  to  bed,  after  making  as 
much  noise  as  modem  civilization  and  Miss 
Smart's  influence  would  allow ;  and  tiien  upon 
us  old  folk  there  fell  the  labour  of  entertaining 
ourselves  and  each  other  for  two  hours  longer 
at  least  We  were  not  very  musical;  some  of 
us,  however,  played.  The  two  stout  Miss 
Eowleys  sang  a  charming  duet,  in  which  they 
described  themselves  as '  Two  sweet  fairy  elves,' 
and  Cousin  Jack,  than  whom  was  never  a 
merrier  fellow,  gave  us  '  When  we  two  parted,' 
in  very  good  styla  The  Lady  Felicia  Courtnay, 
a  lady  of  an  amazingly  blue  reputation,  began 
to  discuss  Social  Science  with  Mr.  Grubbe,  M.F. 
Mr.  Syme  seized  Dr.  Curry  for  a  chat  which 
threatened  to  turn  medical  Miss  Qentle  being 
much  pressed  by  Mr.  Spooner,  consented  to  sit 
down  to  a  game  at  chess  with  him  in  a  comer, 
reminding  me  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda; 
pretty  Miss  Grentle  with  her  light  curls  shading 
lier  sweet  fiEu^,  and  Mr.  Spooner  adorned  with  a 
dark  moustache,  looking  no  little  admiration  at 
his  antagonist  I  fieuicy  the  resemblance  strack 
Cousin  Jack  too,  for  he  rose]  abruptly  from  the 
piano,  and  crossing  the  room,  began  to  talk 
rather  loudly  with  Louisa  Spencer,  looking 
askance  all  the  time  at  the  chessplayers.  The 
three  Miss  Silverdales  fresh  from  school,  all 
smiles  and  blushes,  sat  by  the  table,  all  three 
playing  at  once  at  sditaire;  and  young  Harry 
Pickle  and  Thomas  Fitz-Joy,  too  bashfrd  to 
speak  to  them,  looked  on  from  a&r.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer exerted  himself  indefettagably  as  host,  sat  in 
turn  by  the  eld^ly  ladies  who  occupied  easy  chairs  and  so&s,  discussed 
politics  with  Mr.  Maxwell  Hyde,  a  budding  representative  of  his  country, 
spoke  of  bishops  to  Dr.  Drawley  and  of  admirals  to  Lieut.  Warpe,  E.N. 
But  all  in  mn.  Nor  were  Mrs.  Spencer's  lively  efforts  more  happy. 
The  company  would  not  be  amused ;  and  T,  a  privileged  looker-on,  saw 
signs  of  its  fallkig  to  pieces  as  it  were,  for  want  of  a  common  object  Mrs. 
Spencer  felt  it  too,  and  in  her  dilemma  came  to  me:  'Dear  Mr.  Fog^,' 
she  whispered,  '  what  shall  we  do  to  amuse  ourselves?  Here  is  every  one 
so  silent  and  so  stupid,  and  they  won't  play  cards,  at  least  you  know  I 
could  not  ask  them  with  Dr.  Drawley  here,  and  his  curate  too ;  and  I  can 
only  think  of  '  Proverbs,'  and  Charles  does  not  like  them ;  and  Cousin  Jack 
is  looking  so  cross  I  dare  not  ask  him  to  set  us  on  to  anything;  and  there 
are  Miss  Gentle  and  Mr.  Spooner  so  quiet  over  their  game,  and  really 
every  now  and  then  there  are  such  awful  pauses  my  blood  runs  quite  cold. 
Do  suggest  something !'  '  Oh !  dear  madam,'  I  said,  '  why  not  have  a 
dance  and  let  the  old  people  enjoy  a  quiet  rubber  despite  Dr.  Draw—' 
'  Hush !'  she  said,  '  of  course  we  cannot,  the  rooms  are  far  too  small  for 
that  No;  it  must  be  a  round  game,  and  I  am  quite  at  my  wits'  end,' 
'  Ask  Lady  Felicia,'  I  said,  '  she  comes  fresh  iit)m  the  very  heart  of 
Belgravia,  and  will  be  sure  to  have  something  new  (and  blue)  to  entertun 
us  with  I  have  no  doubt.'    '  Oh  you  dear,  naughty  Mr.  Fogey!  but  I  will 
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indeed  ask  her/  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  laaghhxg,  and  at  onoe  rtmning  off  to 
Charles  to  intmst  hun  with  the  mission. 

Now  I  heard  Lady  Felicia's  clear  voice  at  a  little  distance.  She  is  not 
one  of  those  slipshod  speakers  whose  words  all  run  into  one  another  as 
closely  as  the  onmihnses  along  the  Strand.  With  her  a  word  is  a 
word,  and  as  such  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  done  fall  justice  to.  I 
heard  her  voice,  I  say,  as  she  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Gmbbe,  '  On  the 
subject  of  the  Employment  of  Women  there  can  be,  I  imagine,  but  one 
candid  opinion.  Women  at  least  have  minds  capable  of  development  as 
well  as  men.  Why  should  they  not  use  these  for  the  benefit  of  others? 
Why  should *  *  Pardon  the  interruption,'  said  Mr.  Spencer  at  this  mo- 
ment, witii  his  beaming  face  full  of  fan  and  good-humour ;  '  but  may  I 
not  aflk  Lady  Felicia  to  illustrate  her  own  argument  ?  Women  have  brains, 
why  not  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  others  ?  and  how  better  than  in 
helping  to  entertain  us  this  very  evening?'  'You  know,  dear  Lady 
Felicia,'  broke  in  Mrs.  Spencer,  taking  by  storm  the  grave  and  stately 
Woman's  advocate,  '  you  know  you  always  are  so  kind  and  willing  to  help, 
and  you  always  bring  something  fresh  with  you.  Now  do  set  us  on  to 
play  at  something— we  will  do  anything  you  tell  us.'  '  A  game?*  said 
Lady  Felicia  with  a  pleased  smila  '  Let  me  think.  The  last  new  thing  I 
have  met  with  is  not  exactly  a  game  or  a  puzzle,  though  it  is  both  com- 
bined. Do  you  know  Acrostics?  Double  Acrostics?'  '  No,  never  heard  of 
them ;  what  are  they  V  '  I  have  my  little  collection  of  tbem  here,'  said 
Lady  Felicia,  '  and  will  soon  explain  them  to  you.'  So  saying,  she  drew 
from  her  bag  a  tiny  manuscript  volume,  adding,  '  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  instruct  you  all  in  the  art  and  science  of  Double  Acrostics.  But 
pray  let  us  have,  a  plentiful  supply  of  paper  and  penciLa  to  assist  in  the 
labour.'  '  A  new  game !  a  new  game !'  cried  the  Miss  Silverdales  with 
glee,  eonboldened  at  the  sight  of  which  Harry  Pickle  and  young  Fitz-Joy 
ventured  to  break  silence,  and  merrily  the  young  people  set  to  work  toge- 
ther to  cut  pencils  and  divide  sheets  of  paper.  *  I  am  sony  to  interrupt 
you,'  said  Cousin  Jack,  marching  up  to  the  [chess  comer,  '  but  we  are 
going  to  play  a  new  game,  and  are  all  requested  to  join  in  ii'  '  Oh ! — 
but,'  objected  Mr.  Spooner.  '  Yes,  yes,  indeed !'  said  Cousin  Jack,  sternly ; 
'  we  must  of  course,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  particularly  bade  me  ask  Miss  Gentle 
to  join  her  immediately  at  the  table.  Beally  sorry,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
Spooner,  were  you  winning?  will  you  put  by  the  men — there's  a  good 
fulow  ?'  and  away  he  went  with  Miss  G^tle,  for  whom  he  had  secured  a 
snug  seat  next  his  own  at  the  table. 

I  sat  near  Dr.  Drawley,  and  heard  him  (he  is  very  deaf)  say  to  his  curate 
'  What  is  going  to  be  done  now,  Mr.  Thompson?'  Thompson  turned  to 
Cousin  Jack  with  the  question.  '  Why,'  said  he  as  grave  as  a  judge,  '  Lady 
Felicia  is  going  to  preaph  us  a  sermon,  and  we  have  to  take  notes.'  '  What 
is  it,  Mr.  Thompson?  what  does  Mr.  Lawless  say?'  The  curate  coughed 
and  hesitated,  but  an  impatient  gesture  from  his  principal  obliged  him  to 
reply;  and  with  some  difficulty  and  considerable  shouting  he  made  the 
requred  explanation.  The  doctor  grew  very  red  and  said  nothing,  but 
Mn.  Spencer  hastened  to  the  rescue.  With  her  most  winning  smile  she 
sp^EO  mto  his  ear, '  Do  you  know  Double  Acrostics  ?  Lady  Felicia  is  going 
to  tell  us  about  Double  Acrostics.'  '  Do  I  know  who  the  Gnostics  were, 
madam  ?'  said  the  doctor,  not  a  whit  less  angry,  '  I  should  think  so,  possibly 
as  well  as  any  Lady  Fdida,  madam ;  but  pray  don't  let  my  presence  in- 
terfere with  her  ladyship's  entertainment,  though  for  my  purt  I  should 
not  call  it  seemly ;'  and  he  rose.  '  My  dear  doctor,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Spencer, 
'  it  18  only  a  game,  it  is  Acrostics,  a  game  of  words,  quite  new,  Ladv  Felicia 
will  explain  it  direotiy.  •  We  are  all  to  play  at  it.'  With  some  difficulty 
ahe  persuaded  the  irascible  divine  to  sit  down,  and  herself  sat  by  his  side  to 
repeat  to  him  all  that  was  said. 

'  Donble  Acrostics,'  said  Lady  Felicia,  in  her  clear,  silvery  voice  (a  &int 
echo  of  'Doable  Knobsticks/  came  I  know  from  that  honid  Cousin  Jack), 
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*  Double  Acrostics  is  a  game  of  words  lately  introduced.  I  will  not  pre- 
judice you  in  its  favour  by  saying  it  is  a  game  that  royalty  itself  delights 
in,  tiiough  I  have  heard  as  much,  because  I  think  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  amusement,  when  once  comprehended,  will  be  enough  to  secure  interest 
and  approbation.'  '  And  approbation,'  gasped  Mr.  Maxwell  Hyde  at  my 
elbow.  I  looked  round  and  peroeiyed  that  excellent  young  man  writing 
on  the  slip  of  paper  in  front  of  him  some  mystic  strokes  which  seemed  to 
be  shormand.  Cousin  Jack's  idle  words  had  taken  effect,  and  Mr.  Hyde 
was  hiboriously  following  every  word  of  what  I  suppose  h&  still  fimcied 
was  a  sermon.  '  In  short,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  continued  the  clear  voice, 
'  this  is  a  game  that  requires  your  best  attention,  and  if  you  will  take  your 
pencils  in  hand  I  will  at  once  propound  to  you  an  Acrostic  for  solution.  I 
will  choose  a  simple  one  at  first' 

'  When  I  was  a  boy,'  said  Mr.  Grubbe,  '  we  used  to  write  acrostics  at 
school  on  each  other's  names ;  but  for  my  part,  with  every  deference  to  her 
ladyship,  they  did  not  seem  to  me  so  great  an  exercise  of  the  mental 
Acuities  as  she  represents  them  to  be.'  '  No,  I  dare  say  not,'  said  her  lady- 
ship, 'quickly,  '  because  they  were  quite  a  different  kmd  of  thing.  Those 
you  could  read  off  at  once  by  looking  at  the  first  letter  of  each  line,  which 
formed  the  word.  Here  each  line  or  verse  suggests  a  series  of  words 
whose  initaal  and  final  letters  form  respectively  the  two  wholes.  But  to 
begin.' 

Now  we  were  all  sitting  within  a  moderate  radius  of  her  ladyship.  By 
this  time  we  had  begun  to  understand  that  something  very  serious  was 
expected  of  our  fisiculties,  and  we  composed  ourselves  to  gravity  accord- 
ingly. Lady  Felicia  seated  in  a  high  capacious  arm-chair,  book  in  hand, 
presided  over  the  assembly ;  round  the  table  were  seated  the  younger  folks, 
among  them  Cousin  Jack,  no  longer  cross,  and  already  busy  with  his  pencil 
caricaturing  some  of  our  party,  probably  Mr.  Spooner,  much  to  the  sup- 
pressed amusement  of  his  fur  neighbour.  Dr.  Drawley  sat  near  Lady 
Felicia,  on  one  side  of  him  Mrs.  Spencer,  on  the  other  the  now  subdued 
curate :  he  evidently  considered  Lady  Felicia  was  intending  to  trifle  with 
serious  subjects,  and  his  serenity  was  only  partially  restored  even  with  that 
angel  of  a  Mrs.  Spencer  at  his  side.  Mr.  Syme  and  Dr.  Curry,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smythe,  plain,  good,  also  stupid  people,  Mrs.  Doubleweed,  the  lively 
widow,  and  a  few  of  &e  '  has-beens'  of  society,  including  myself,  clustered 
as  near  as  we  could  to  the  centre  of  attraction.  '  Are  you  taking  notee^ 
may  I  ask?'  said  I  to  my  neighbour.  'Ah!  yes  !— I  h^ve  been  doing  my 
best,  but  it  is  hard  work  at  fint  you  know.  Pitman's  Efystem.  So  superior 
— ^very  useful  in  the  House,  I^believe.  Will  it  be  a  long  address  do  you 
know  ?'    '  I  &ncy  it  is  nearly  at  a  close,'  said  I,  pitying  the  young  man. 

'  This  is  the  one  I  will  ask  you  first,'  said  Lady  Felicia.  '  I  will  read  it 
you  all  through  and  then  we  will  take  it  to  pieces. 

A  city,  my  First,  which  in  power  and  rank 

And  riches,  unrivalled  is  reckoned ;    ' 
And  the  river  it  stands  on,  which  bears  to  and  fro 

Her  great  treasures,  you'll  find  is  my  Second. 

1.  No  work  of  art  am  I,  though  cast  and  drawn. 

2.  Break  me,  but  if  you  do  you'll  be  forsworn. 

3.  Phonetic  horses  sure  would  spell  this  way. 

4.  Tired  reason  sleeps,  while  unchecked  fancies  play. 
6.  The  eyes*  soft  glance  charms  only  to  destroy. 

6.  They  call  me  Ben,  though  neither  man  nor  boy. 

'  Very  pretty,'  said  Mr.  Grubbe,  '  though  strangely  unconnected.' 
'  Now,'  said  Lady  Felicia,  '  you  must  think  of  a  dty,  and  a  river.  As  this 
is  the  first,  I  will  tell  you  if  you  guess  the  two  wholes  right'  '  What  does 
she  mean  by  two  holes?'  whispeied  Mr.  Hyde  to  me.  I  shook  my  haul. 
'  Adty  and  a  river  we  are  to  guess,'  repeated  Mrs.  Spencer  to  the  doctor. 
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'  Shnie  it's  Doblin  and  the  TJffej/  said  Captain  O'Grady;  'isn't  it  the 
handsomost  city  in  creation,  and  she's  the  most  beautifal  riyer !'  '  Jiverpool 
and  the  Mersey/  '  Lisbon  and  Tagos/  '  Borne  and  Tiber/  were  rapidly 
suggested  by  one  or  another.  '  I  mnst  tell  you  that  these  two  words  must 
always  have  the  same  number  of  letters/  added  our  instructress,  '  and  in 
this  case  there  are  six.'  '  Then  it's  Doblin  and  the  Liffey,  of  course/  said 
O'Grady ;  '  for  isn't  there  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  ?'  We  all 
echoed  Dublin  and  the  Liffey,  declaring  that  must  be  the  right  guess, 
when  Dr.  Drawley,  in  his  ponderous  way,  came  out  with,  '  If  I  might 
venture  to  guess,  I  should  suppose  the  words  reqmred  might  be  our  own 
city,  London,  and  the  riyer  Thames.'  '  Dr.  Drawley  is  right/  said  Lady 
Felicia,  '  it  ia  London  and  Thames.  The  city  unriyalled  for  wealth  and 
power,  and  the  riyer  that  flows  by  it  Now  you  haye  not  done.  Please  to 
write  down  these  words  at  the  head  of  your  paper,  and  then  put  down  in 
a  oolunm  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6/  A  pause,  during  which  all  were 
busy  writing,  and  a  good  deal  of  discussion  arose  as  to  why,  where,  and 
how  the  numbers  were  to  be  put  At  last,  all  being  done,  Lady  Felicia 
continued :  '  Now  in  order  to  proye  that  these  words  are  right,  you  must 
find  out  all  the  words  described  by  the  following  lines,  and  see  whether 
they  in  their  order  begin  and  end  with  letters  that  form  the  two  words 
London  and  Thames.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  word  suggested  by  the  first 
line  must  begin  with  L  and  end  with  T. 

'  I.  No  woric  of  art  am  I,  though  cast  and  drawn.' 

"  We  were  all  puzzled.  '  A  cab/  suggested  Miss  Spencer,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  drawn.  '  The  Duke's  statue/  cried  Cousin  Jack,  '  which  is 
certainly  no  work  of  art,  though  cast  and  drawn.'  '  A  net/  suggested  Fitz- 
Joy.  '  Vei7  good/  we  said ;  '  it  must  be  Net.'  '  Softly,  softly/  interposed 
Lady  Felicia;  '  you  are  forgetting  that  this  word  must  begin  with  L,  and 
end  with  T,  which  Net  does  not  'I  can't  see  how  that  matters;  can 
yon  ?  sighed  Mr.  Maxwell  Hyde  to  ma  Though  slightly  in  darkness 
myself  as  to  all  this  guessing,  I  replied,  with  faith  and  firmness, '  Of  course 
it  does.'  Again  Dr.  Drawley  came  in  to  our  assistance.  Fortunately  deaf 
to  all  the  little  buzzings  of  sound  that  distracted  our  acuter  senses,  he, 
elated  by  his  first  success,  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  subject,  and 
haying  partly  heard  Lady  Felicia,  and  had  cyery  word  repeated  by 
Mrs.  Spencer,  with  shut,  eyes  he  pondered  a  while.  '  I  haye  it,  I  think,  at 
last,'  be  said ;  '  is  it  Lot?  Tou  draw  a  lot,  you  cast  a  lot,  and  it  is  no 
work  of  art  Mor«oyer,  it  begins  with  L  and  ends  with  T.'  We  grew 
enthusiastic,  and  clapped  the  doctor,  who  was  now  thoroughly  restored  to 
good-humour,  and  looked  round  upon  us  with  a  smile.  '  Now  write  the 
word  "  Lot "  after  the  figure  i  upon  your  papers/  said  her  ladyship ;  '  and 
then  for  No.  2.' 

'  2,  Break  me;  but  if  you  do  you'll  be  forsworn.' 

Pray  attend  to  the  letters  this  time;  the  second  letter  of  London  i»-^ — T 

'  0 !'  we  all  exclaimed.    '  And  the  second  letter  of  Thames  is ?'    '  H/ 

we  replied.    '  Then  No.  2  must  begm  with  0,  and  end  with  H.' 

'  Oath !'  exclaimed  Cousin  Jack  and  myself,  simultaneously.  And  the 
oath  WB8  recorded. 

'Now  for  No.  3/  said  our  president  'It  begins  with  N,and  ends  with  A; 
and  this  is  the  line  that  describes  it:— 

'  3.  Phonetic  horses  sure  would  spell  this  way.' 

'  Fanatio  horses?'  said  Dr.  Drawley.  '  Phonetic  horses/  firmly  repeated 
her  ladyship.  '  I  think  some  one  must  haye  misinformed  your  ladyship, 
possibly/  said  Mr.  Syme,  deferentially ;  '  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
such  race  of  horses  in  our  country.'  '  Faith !  nor  in  Ireland  either/  said 
O'Grady.  '  Phonetic/  thought  I ;  '  now  Mr.  Hyde's  turn  is  come. 
Mr.  Hyde,  pray  toll  me  how  could  a  horse  spell  phonetically  ?'  '  A  horse  ? 
Dear  me,  now  oddl    I  could  tell  you  better  how  a  donkey  could;  he!  he 
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(•  I  believe  you/  I  thought.)  *  Bnt,  Mr.  Fogey,  it  would  dejjend  upon 
what  the  horse  wanted  to  say,  of  couise.'  'Why,  Neigh,  certainly,'  cried 
Miss  Smart,  who  was  close  by.  '  And  N  A  spelLs  it  phonetically,  does  it 
not,  Mr.  Hvde?'  *  Quite  right,'  pronounced  Lady  Felicia.  It  took  some 
time  to  explain  this  thoroughly  to  all  the  company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smythe 
were  hopeless  quite,  but  wrote  down  mechani^y,  as  they  were  told,  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  what  it  meant,  but  quite  sure  it  was  '  a  yery  pretty 
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beginning  with  B,  and  ending  in  M.'  *  Delirium,'  said  Dr.  Curry,  promptly ; 
bnt  this  would  not  quite  do ;  and  Mrs.  Spencer  hit  upon  the  right  solution 
in 'Dream.' 

'  No.  5.  The  eyes'  soft  glance  charms  only  to  destroy. 

0  and  E.'  '  The  eyes'  soft  glance,'  said  Cousin  Jack,  looking  up  at  Mbs 
G^tle,  'chaxms  only  to  destroy?  What  can  that  be?'  Miss  Gentle 
blushed.  '  Spooner  must  guess  it,'  continued  Jack.  '  If  it  began  with  a 
G  instead  of  0, 1  could  answer  it.'  '  O,  E :  '  "The  eyes'soft  glance,"'  mur- 
mured Mr.  Spooner.  '  The  eyes'  soft  glance, '  repeated  Fitz-Joy  and  , 
0*Grady.  Here  Miss  Primeval  opened  her  mouth  for  the  first  time  in  the 
game.  She  is  a  middle-aged  spinster,  sharp  as  a  needle,  bright  as  a  spoon. 
'  I  do  declare  it  must  be  Ogle,'  she  said.  '  I  have  heard  my  poor  dear 
mother  say  that  in  her  younger  days  every  one  used  to  ogle,  but  we  could 
not  do  it  now;  only  she  would  have  eaid,  "The  eyes'  hright  glance."' 
'  We  can  find  all  about  it  in  the  "  Spectator," '  said  Miss  Smart.  '  Perhaps 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  eyes/  said  Mr.  Syme ;  '  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  the  power  of  ogling  to  a  soft  or  to  a  bright  eye,  when  doubtless  either 
would  be  sufficient  to  "  destroy  "  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  victim  among 
our  weak  sex.' 

'  Soft,  or  bright,  for  I  like  the  correction  Miss  Primeval  suggests,'  said 
Lady  Felicia ;  '  the  word  is  Ogle.    And  now  for  the  last  of  all.' 

*  6.  They  call  me  Ben,  though  neither  man  nor  boy.' 

*  Ben— Ben.  What  can  it  be  ?'  '  Beginning  with  N,  and  ending  witli  S.' 
'  I  can't  think  of  any  word  beginning  with  N,  and  ending  with  S,  but 
News.'  '  And  Nereus,'  said  Miss  Smart.  '  And  Nephews  and  Nieces,'  said 
Mrs.  Spencer.  '  And  Nuts,'  said  Harry  Pickles.  '  And  Neighbours,'  said 
Mr. Spencer.  'And  Nauseous,'  said  Dr.  Curry.  'And  if^autilus,'  said  Lieu- 
tenant Warpe.  '  They  call  me  Ben.  It  won't  do.'  We  gave  it  up,  and 
entreated  a  hint  at  least  '  Have  you  ever  been  to  ScotlMid?'  said  Lady 
Felicia:  '  that  may  help  you.' 

'  Ben  Nevis!'  Miss  Silverdale  exclaimed,  blushingly  eager.  And  Ben 
Nevis  it  was. 

'  The  Acrostic  is  done,'  said  the  president  '  And  now  look  at  your 
papers,  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  The  two  wholes  to  be  guessed  are 
London  and  Thames :  and  you  will  find  that  the  first  letters  of  the 
words  you  have  discovered,  reading  them  down,  form  the  word  London, 
and  the  last  letters  the  word  Thames.    As  thus :— 

London.  Thames. 

I.  Lo    T 
3.  Oat  H 

3.  N     A 

4.  DreaM 

5.  Ogl  E 

6.  NeviS. 
*  Do  you  understand  ?' 

'  How  do  we  make  two  holes?'  said  Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  still  puzzled  by 
this.   '  With  a  penknife,  to  be  sure,'  said  Cousin  Jack,  blandly.   '  Just  prod 
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your  paper  with  it,  and  it's  done  directly/    '  For  ahamo,  Jack !'  said 
Mr.  Spencer. 

Lady  Felicia  went  over  her  explanations  slowly  and  gently,  nntil  all  with 
whom  such  a  process  was  possible  were  enlightened.  Then  we  begged 
for  another.  She  gave  ns  me  following,  telling  ns  she  wonld  not  afford 
a  single  hint  this  time: — 

A  tyrant,  who  most  justly  lost  his  life ; 
The  Ming  of  his  hiurdly  rescued  wife. 

I.  A  watchfire,  with  soldiers  all  resting  around. '  ^ 

J,  A  carriage— its  horses  are  pawing  the  ground* 

3.  The  name  of  a  hero — ^his  son's  better  known. 

4.  A  priestr— his  affection  too  weakly  was  shown. 

5.  The  poor  slave  plays  on  it,  and  lightens  his  gloom. 

6.  Xo  white  flag  is  floating— the  waves  are  his  tomb. 

7.  Unjustly  accused  of  a  crime  have  you  been, 

'Tis  well  you  can  prove  yourself  far  from  the  scene. 

8.  The  repose  which  we  need  our  tired  frames  to  restore. 

9.  The  sweet,  simple  song  we  could  hear  o'er  and  o'er. 

Observe,  there  are  nine  letters  in  each  of  the  two  words  to  be  found  out' 
'Then  the  tyrant  can't  be  Nero;'  'or  Bobespierre;'  'or  Charles  the  First;' 
*  or  Julius  G»sar.'  '  A  tyrant,'  sighed  Miss  Silverdale.  '  Oh !  I  am  sure 
[  about  him  in  MangnalL'    '  Let  us  try  the  words,'  s 


'  we  learned  about  him  in  MangnalL'  '  Let  us  try  the  words,'  some  one 
suggested ;  and  accordingly  we  did  so.  Captain  O'Grady  pronounced  the 
'  watchfire '  line  to  be  Bivouac.  The  priest  was  decided  upon  as  Eli.  The 
lightener  of  the  slave's  gloom  Baigo.  No.  y*  Alibi.  And  so  by  degrees 
the  whole  words  were  discovered  to  be  Bluebird  and  Curiosity :  and  then 
the  other  words  were  decided  upon,  as— 2.  Landau;  3.  Uther;  6.  Egeus; 
8.  Best;  and  9.  Ditly. 

Now  I  noticed  that  Dr.  Drawley  had  taken  no  part  in  this  one  of  Blue- 
beard and  Curiofdty,  rather  to  Mrs.  Spencer's  relief,  who  was  thus  set  free 
to  devote  a  fuller  attention  to  the  various  problems  in  the  solution  of  which 
she  was  very  clever.  But  when  she  announced  to  the  doctor  that  the  dis- 
covery was  made,  and  pointed  out  the  row  of  answers  complete,  he  nodded 
his  head  graciously,  and  asked  for  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which  he  at  once 
began  to  write.  'Oh,  Charles!'  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  delighted,  'Dr.  Draw- 
ley  has  made  an  Acrostic  himself.  Now  you  must  not  laugh ;  I  dare  say  it 
wSU  be  very  nice.'  '  Lady  Felicia,'  said  Dr.  Drawley,  rising,  and  advancing 
to  her  ladyship  with  a  bow, '  will  you  condescend  to  use  your  ingenuity  in 
unravelling  this  Acrostic,  made  in  humble  imitation  of  your  own?'  Lady 
Felicia  did  coiuiescend,  and  read  it  out  for  our'  benefit 

My  First's  bright  hair  floats  in  the  midnight  sky. 

My  Nexf  s  a  trifle,  though  an  honour  high. 

"Mj  Third  doth  not  behove  my  dignity. 

My  Fourth  defied  a  tyrant's  inalignity. 

My  Fifth  a  powerful  European  state. 

My  Sixth  limients  a  murdered  son  too  late.* 

Jove  gives  my  Last ;  and  Jove's  decree  is  &te. 

Combine  these  letters  in  their  order  due, 
And  they  a  g:loiious  Land  will  bring  to  view: 
Freedom's  ibir  home,  where  every  man  is  free,  * 
Buler  of  kingdoms,  monarch  of  the  sea. 
Her  name  in  youth,  and  that  in  riper  age. 
Adorn  with  equal  lustre  the  same  page. 

'Bravo!  bravo  I'  resounded  on  all  sides.    'Lideed,'  said  Lady  Felicia, 

this  "humble  imitation"  ftur  surpasses  the  original.    Let  us  guess  the 

words  immediately.*    '  England  is  the  land  of  the  free!'  slouted  Fitz-Joy. 

'  Her  name  in  youth,  and  that  in  riper  age.    Britain  and  England:  that 
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must  be  it/  said  Lady  Felicia.    Young  Pickles  hammed  '  Bule  Britaimia ' 
audibly,  while  we  set  to  work  to  find  oat  all  the  Acrostic. 

'  I.  My  First's  bright  hair  floats  in  the  midnight  sky.  B,  and  £.' 
'  Boreas/  said  O'Grady,  without  reflection.  '  Berenice/  said  Lieutenant 
Warpe.  '  I  thought  she  was  a  queen/  objected  Miss  Bowley.  '  I  forget 
the  story/  he  replied ;  '  but  Coma  Berenices,  or  Berenice's  Hair^  is  a  con- 
stellation we  sailors  know  pretty  well.' 

'  My  next's  a  trifle.  R,  and  N.'  *  Oh,  Doctor  Drawley,  how  can  yoa  call 
a  ribbon  a  trifle !'  said  Miss  Spencer ;'  to  us  it  is  a  most  important  afibir 
sometimes.'  '  How  is  it  ever  an  honour?'  asked  Miss  Silyerdale.  '  Why, 
faith !'  replied  O'Grady, '  if  Her  Majesty  (long  life  to  her!)  was  to  summon 
you  to  her  presence,  and  tie  a  blue  ribbon  round  your  neck,  and  toy,  "  Pat, 
you  villain,  kneel  down,  and  I'll  make  you  a  K.G.B./'  would  not  that  be  an 
honour,  do  ye  think  ?' 

We  could  not  guess  I  and  G  at  all.  Lroning  was  suggested,  but  failed; 
so  Dr.  Drawley  consented  to  inform  us  that  In&a  dig.  was  what  he  meant. 
Miss  Bowley  thought  Latin  and  Greek  ought  not  to  be  allowed ;  but  the 
rest  let  it  pass.  The  4th  was  soon  found  to  be  Tell;  the  5th  was  guessed 
by  the  youngest  Miss  Silverdale  to  be  Austria;  the  6th  Ivan  the  Czar; 
and  the  7th  we  all  felt  sure  was  Nod.  The  doctor  was  happy,  and  the 
curate  smiled  again.  We  now  all  set  to  work  to  compose  acrostics,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  labour  (for  I,  too,  hammered  these  old  brains  to  produce 
something  in  emulation  of  the  doctor)  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  varied 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  would-be  authors.  Cousin  Jack  was  alter- 
nately in  flts  of  laughter  at  some  joke  that  crossed  his  brain,  or  pulling 
a  portentously  long  face— squeezing  out  some  rhyme  I  felt  sure.  Miss 
G^tle  had  a  pensive  frown— a  very  unusual  mark  on  her  younc  feoe. 
0*Grady  contorted  all  his  features.  Miss  Primeval  alone  was  unaltered ; 
and  her  face  gave  no  sign  of  the  mental  efibrt  going  on  within.  Mr.  Max- 
wdl  Hyde  wrote  short-hand  profusely.  Dr.  Curry  wrote  off  a  few  pithy 
lines,  and  signed  them  with  his  well-kaown  monograph,  as  if  it  was  a  pre- 
scription. Jack  told  me  afterwards  he  had  guessed  it,  and  it  really  was 
Senna  and  Salts ;  but  I  do  not  more  than  half  beheve  him. 

Lady  Felicia's  composition  was  a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  It  proved  to  be 
a  Double  Double  Acrostic,  every  word  with  a  double  meaning.  It  was 
this:— 

One  deals  destruction  with  a  steady  sweep ; 
One  does  much  damage  by  a  sidelong  leap. 
Or,  if  a  further  hint  you  needs  must  crave, 
A  lordly  dwelling,  and  its  inmate  brave. 

Who  but  an  experienced  'chess-player  would  have  thought  this  to  be 
Castle  and  Enight?  But  so  it  was.  O'Grady  guessed  the  first  word  at 
once,  though  he  pronounced  it  Car-r-r-k,  and  misled  me  for  a  time. 

I.  Many  a  throat  has  been  stopped  by  me ; 

A  hurbour  fair,  and  a  spreading  tree, 
a.  A  barren  spot  'neath  a  burning  sun. 

Where  the  desert  king  rests  when  the  night  is  done. 

3.  A  palace,  the  name  of  which  promised  a  lot 
Which  is  no  man's  share  in  palace  or  cot. 

4.  In  England  each  object,  little  or  great ; 

In  Icdand  (see  Dasent)  a  part  of  the  state. 

5.  He  by  whose  orders  this  cure  you  apply, 
Was  known  by  this  name  in  days  gone  by. 

6.  To  build  with  brick,  or  with  wood,  or  stone ; 
What  the  building  is  when  it  stauds  alone. 

'What  a  head  she  has!'  I  said  to  Mrs. Spencer,  when  my  own  had  been 
racked  in  finding  out  the  words.  '  Splendid  woman!  true  blue  every' inch 
of  her  I'    Mrs.  Spencer  echoed  my  enthusiasm. 
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My  little  effort  was  then  called  for.    It  was  only  this : — 

In  the  sky,  and  in  the  sea. 

Search  them  both,  and  youll  find  me. 

1.  Idol  of  our  dreams, 
Object  of  our  schemes. 

2.  Mounds  where  buried  lie 
A  race  of  days  gone  by. 

3.  Who  owns  a  bridge,  alas  I 
Himself  may  never  pass. 

4.  I  hear  you  critics  say, 

'  Stuff!    Throw  it  all  away.' 

It  was  very  fiivourably  receiyed,  and,  to  my  surprise,  pronounced  rather 
dificnlt.  Then  Mr.  Spooner  modestly  declared  that  he  really  could  not  write 
poetry,  but  had  made  a  little  acrostic  with  the  help  of  Byron,  which  he 
would  venture  to  read  to  us.  '  Not  "  Don  Juan,"  I  hope,'  said  Miss  Rowley, 
sternly.  '  I  didn't  think  Spooner  had  so  much  in  him,'  whispered  Cousin 
Jack. 

'  Here,  where  the  Sword  united  nations  drew. 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day.' 
'  The  battle-field,  where  Persia  s  victim  horde 
First  bowed  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword. 

1.  '  The  First  may  turn,  but  not  avenge  the  blow.' 

2.  *  My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  began. 

My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  shall  end.' 

3.  '  This  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 

To  save,  subdue ;  at  once  her  spear  and  shield.' 

4.  '  Didst  thou  not  thy  breast  to  his  replying 

Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heaxtT 

5.  '  Placid  sleep.' 

6.  '  He  was  sent,  but  not  in  mercy,  there, 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear.' 

7.  '  The  proud  lord  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 

His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew.' 
8.  '  Each  zone 

Obeys  thee,  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone.' 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Hyde.  '  Where  has  Spooner  got  all  that  stuff 
from,  I  wonder,'  he  said.  '  And  who  is  his  daughter  he  sp^iks  about?  I 
did  not  think  he  was  married.  I  thought  he  admired  Miss  Gentle.  A 
widower,  perhaps?'  'He  is  only  quoting  Lord  Byron,'  I  explained;  'and 
Lord  Byron,  you  know,  had  a  daughter.'  '  Ah !  I  see ;  very  singular,'  replied 
Mr.  Hyde.  Spooner  helped  us  tlirough  his  poetical  myst€a7,  which  i^ally 
was  very  clever.  Then  IVIr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  gave  us  their  joint  effusion, 
short,  and  not  too  difficult  :— 

Where  first  young  Zephyr  breathes  his  tender  sigh. 
And  bright  Aurora  blushes  in  the  sky. 

I.  A  veiy  penetrating  little  thing. 

a.  What  flames  of  fire  are  springing  from  my  head. 

3.  The  hating  wife  of  a  too  loving  fing. 

4.  What  idle  schoolboys  love  to  play,  'tis  said. 

We  soon  guessed  it,  though  put  off  the  right  scent  as  to  No.  4  by 
PickleB  and  Fitz-Joy,  who  enumerated  a  variety  of  juvenile  pastimes,  and 
thus  kept  us  back  for  a  while. 

Samper  was  announced  long  before  we  had  done  acrostic  making  and 
guessing ;  and  some  of  the  ladies,  who  I  am  sure  had  written  veiy  pretty 
poetry,  and  Cousin  Jack,  who  was  burning  to  have  his  found  out,  were 
disappointed. 
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'  Ladies' and  gentlemen/  said  Mr.  Spencer,  as  he  wished  us  all  the  good 
wishes  of  the  season,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  which  was  crowded 
with  good  things,  and  most  prettily  decorated  with  holly  and  other  ever- 
greens, '  I  wish  yon  all  a  happy  new  year,  and  many  of  them !  Put  that 
into  an  acrostic,  and  I'll  guess  it  directly !  And  may  I  hope  that  you  will, 
one  and  all,  condescend  to  &your  my  humble  dwelling  with  your  presence 
this  day  week  to  solve  all  the  unsolvable  acrostics  and  spend  another  merry 
evening  together.' 


mi 
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HOW  THE  SHABEHOLDERS*  MONEY  GOES. 

there  be  one  phase  of 
London     Society    with 
which    London  Society 
thinks  itself  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  than 
another,  it  is— thanks  to 
the   daily  pajjers— pro- 
bably that  which  those 
^  oracles  are  accustomed 
-  to  describe  as  '  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament'  And 
when  we  say  that  on  the 
^-  present  occasion  we  pro- 
"  pose  to  occupy  a  few 
^  pages  of  '  London  Socie- 
ty '  in  describing  some  of 
these    proceedings,    we 
shall  seem  to  have  under- 
taken a  most  unnecessary 
task  unless  we  add  at 
once  that  the  proceedings 
with  which  we  have  now 
to  do  are  not  l^  any 

those  which  fill  the  columns  of  tho  'Times'  and  the  'Telegraph,' 

bat  proceedings  of  which  the  outer  world  (and,  indeed,  many  of  those 
most  nearly  concerned  in  them)  know  really  Viery  little,  and  with  which 
the  newspaper  reader  would  gam  no  fiunUiarity  eyen  if  he  read  evexy  word 
of  Ida  great  state  oracle  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  place  from  whidi  we  report  is  not  the  gallery  above  the  Speaker,  but 
a  oomer  of  Committee  Boom  No.  8  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
reader  has  only  visited  the  House  with  a  Chamberlain's  order,  and  has 
merely  ^e  the  round  of  ordinary  sight-seers,  be  will  need  some  little 
instruction  how  to  find  Committee  Boom  No.  8.  Our  instructions  accord- 
ingly are  that  he  proceed  thus:~Let  him  go  down  to  the  House  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  four  on  any  of  the  first  five  week-days  during  the 
session.  Let  him  enter  l^  the  door  opposite  the  Poets'  Comer  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  close  this  door  very  carefully  behind  him  so  as  to  make 
no  noise,  take  off  his  hat  as  if  he  were  in  church,  and  proceed  carefully 
aciott  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall  into  the  Statesman's  Gallery  just  in 
front  of  him.  If  any  one  infonns  him  that  the  large  white  marble  statues 
<m  each  side  of  this  galleiy  are  the '  statutes  at  large,'  let  him  firmly  dis- 
believe it  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  simply  the  statues — 
and  very  excellent  statues  too— of  some  of  our  great  orators  and  patriots, 
long  since  gone  mute.     Note  how  Grattan,  in  the  warm  animation  of 
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debate,  seems  ajs  if  he  would  step 
off  hiB  pedestal  and  come  down  to 
you: — ^with  what  cahn  self-posses- 
sion Bnrke  uplifts  one  single  finger^ 
as  if  gently  Ibeeping  time  to  some 
wonderfdl  discourse:— how  Pitt,  the 
liard-headed,  obstinate  little  man, 
stands  fronting  the  colossal  Fox, 
who,  with  arm  uplifted  and  fist 
clenched,  looks  inclined  to  diive 
home  his  argomdnts  by  main  force: 
— ^how  the  boyish  figure  of  Falkland, 
leaning  on  his  sword,  has  the  sweet 
&C6  Mt  upl^a  halfHsoxrowfcd  smile: 
— what  an  invincible,  fixed  resolve 
is  in  the  clear-cut  featuies  of  Hamp- 
den as  he,  too,  grasp  the  sword,  with 
lips  oompressed.  And  having  noted 
all  these  our  visitor  can,  if  he  likes, 
pass  forward  and  examine  the  fres- 
coes close  at  hand.  After  which, 
still  with  his  hat  off,  and  still  moT- 
ing  very  noiselessly,  let  him  ask 
the  first  policeman  he  sees  where 
this  passage  leads,  and  where  that 
passage  leads,  and  that  fonctionary 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  respond  by 
promptly  ejecting  him  from  the 
Duildmg  and  assuring  him  that  he 
is  an  audacious  intruder. 

If  the  prospect  of  this  lescdt  is 
not  satisfactory,  then,  as  an  altemi^ 
tive  mode  of  procedure,  we  advise 
our  friend  to  put  on  an  air  of  im- 
portant business,— to  press  forward 
and  let  the  doors  shut  behind  him 
with  a  good  slam,— above  all,  to 
keep  has  hat  on  and  look  like  a  man 
who  knows  where  he  is  going  and 
who  wants  to  be  there  as  quickly  as 
possibla  If,  beyond  this,  he  will  be 
at  the  trouble  ci  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  roll  of  foolscap  or  brief  paper 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  it  a 
passport  to  the  most  secret  and  hid- 
den penetralia  of  the  building.  In- 
deed, he  would  be  an  unusually 
astute  policeman  who  would  object, 
at  sight  of  such  a  talisman,  to  admit 
a  man  of  average  impudence  to  join 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  upon 
the  Teiy  woolsack.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  be  an  unusually  surly  police- 
man who  declines  to  point  out  the 
winding  staircase  beyond  the  tele- 
graph office,  &o.,  which  leads  to  the 
long  line  of  the  iDommons'  Commit- 
tee Booms. 

In  fact,  these  rooms  are  open  to 
the  public,  but  as  they  are  usually 


crowded  with  those  who  have  busi- 
ness there,  the  guardians  of  order 
naturally  enough  try  to  keep  away 
those  who  go  merely  to  loiter. 

The  long  elegant  corridor  which 
stretches  by  the  seemingly  intermi- 
nable suite  of  Committee  Booms, 
each  of  which  opens  into  it,  has  its 
windows  looking  into  the  interior 
oourte  of  the  structure.  In  the  re-  , 
cess  of  each  window  is  a  Uttlc  desk, 
with  inkstand,  pens,  <&c.,  for  the  con- 
venience of  tilie  many  who  spend  i 
here  so  much  of  their  time.  On 
each  side  of  the  corridor  are  benches,  ; 
which » a  few  hours'  standing  in  a 
committee  room  often  make  accept- 
able enough  to  tired  legs.  Lounging 
about,  or  sauntering  up  and  down, 
groups  of  men,  for  the  most  ^art 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation, 
throng  tiiis  corridor  or  passage  all 
day  long  (that  is,  all  that  part  of  the 
day  during  itbich.  the  committees 
are  sitting,  for  within  five  minutes  d[ 
their  lisaag  the  passa^  is  deserted). 

The  en^ement  which  attends  the 
lottery  of  a  Pailiunentary  Ccon- 
mittee  Boom,  wfaeze  the  prizes  are 
so  splendid  and  the  blanks  so  many, 
yet  se  obstinately  disbelieved  in, 
would  be  well  shown  if  we  could 
analyze  these  groups  and  show  what 
maimer  of  men  tibey  are  who  are 
thus  drawn  together.  Here  are 
barristers,  solicitors,  parliamentary 
agents,  clerks,  clergymen,  men  of  the 
sword  and  men  of  the  sea,  secretaries 
and  projectors  of  every  description 
of  jointrstock  enterprise  beneath  the 
moon,  owners  of  laines  and  col- 
lieries, iron-foimders,  noblemen  and 
their  agents,  railway  chairmen,  rail- 
way directors,  railway  managers,  rail- 
way engineers,  railway  shareholders 
(though  not  so  many  of  these  last 
as  there  ought  to  be).  The  rail- 
way element  is  strongest  of  all,  for 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  'Private 
Bills '  which  come  before  the  oom- 
mittees  are  promoted  by  railway 
companies.  Scarcely  a  m£b  of  rail- 
way in  Britain  but  you  will  find 
some  one  here  able  (if  willing)  to 
give  you  a  free  pass  over  it  Scarcely 
an  engineer  of  any  eminence  bat  yon 
are  nK»e  likely  to  find  him  here  than 
at  his  own  offlceu  To  such  mea  this 
corridor  and  the  committee  rooms 
themselves  are  as  much  a  reobdea- 
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Yons  as  the  Exchange  is  to  the 
broker  and  the  merchfuit  Nowhere 
else  can  you  see  so  clearly  all  the 
enthusiasm  which  attends  the  spend- 
ing of  vast  sums  of  money  foohshly^ 
— and  this  enthusiasm  is,  after  aU, 
the  most  wonderfiil  of  any.  Hardly 
anywhere  else  have  yon  a. prospect 
of  seeing  so  clearly  with  what  ear- 
nestness men  can  go  about  their 
projects,  and  about  their  principal 
project  of  making  money, — for 
where  many  spend  some  must  also 
gather. 

Amongst  so  heterogeneous  an 
asBemblage  it  would  be  odd  indeed 
did  we  not  find  some  black  sheep, 
and  Bnch  sheep  are  to  be  found  here 
in  flocks.  The  professional  pro- 
JMstcNT,  the  unprincipled  schemer, 
the  bubble-blower,— men  who  care 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  intrinsic 
ments  of  the  projects  they  are  advo- 
catmg, — ^who  know  wdl  enough 
indeed  that  they  have  no  intrinsic 
meritB ; — but  whose  one  object  is  to 
squeeze  as  much  out  of  the  scheme 
as  possible  and  then  throw  it  away 
like  a  sacked  orange.  Such  are  to 
be  found  here  by  dozens. 

But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
here  also  is  to  be  found  the  true 
outdoor  parliament  that  manages 
tiiB  home  affairs  of  England.  All 
that  is  most  dMinguished  in  our 
country  for  energy,  ability,  and  en- 
terprise in  commercial  pursuits  is 
weU  represented  here.  Here  are  to 
be  found  the  men  who  keep  the 
great  industrial  machine  of  Britain 
moving  by  their  enterprise  and  their 
skill.  It  IB  ihey  and  such  as  they 
who  haye  made  English  industry 
and  I^lish  progress  what  it  is.  It 
is  amongst  these  and  such  as  these 
tbftt  we  find  the  StephensouB,  the 
Brunels,  the  Watts,  the  Arkwrights 
of  to-day.  They  are  the  salt  of  a 
great  hard-working,  money-making, 
money-spending  people. 

And  though  we  speak  of  them 
merely  as  an  outdoor  parliament  we 
see  amongst  them  no  small  number 
of  our  legislators  both  hereditary 
and  electiya  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not^  as  a  rule,  meet  here  our  great 
politicians  and  diplomatists,  for  this 
18  not  their  place,  though  on  occa- 
aons  they,  too,  may  be  seen  flitting 
up  and  down.    But  here  we  meet 


day  after  day  those  Members  of  Par- 
liament who  have  been  sent  up  by 
their  constituents  not  for  their  won- 
derful gifts  of  tongue,  but  for  Hieir 
proved  ability  at  doing  real  hard 
work.  Members  who  make,  it  may 
be,  very  poor  speeches  on  reform 
bills,  on  party  politics,  or  foreign 
a£Eairs,  and  who  have  scant  space 
allowed  them  in  the  'Times;'  but 
Members  who  can  go  through  a  bill 
that  projxMses  to  deal  with  millions 
of  pounds,  discuss  it  clause  by 
clause,  reconcile  conflicting  inte- 
rests, discriminato  between  the 
scheme  of  the  professional  projector 
and  the  scheme  that  really  supplies 
a  national  want,  and  give  meir 
prompt  decisions  honestly  and  justly. 
Such  Members  will  sit  five  days  a 
week  through  a  long  session,  hear- 
ing often  the  dreariest  of  evidence 
on  private  bills,  from  eleven  till 
four,  then  hurry  away  to  prayers  at 
the  sound  of  the  Speaker's  bell,  and 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  have  their 
names  in*the  list  of  votes,  however 
lato  the  division,  or  however  tedious 
the  debate.  Happy  are  the  consti- 
tuents who  are  thus  represented. 
As  for  the  poor  Members  them- 
selves, one  scarcely  sees  llidT  happi- 
ness BO  clearly. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  leave 
the  corridor  and  enter  the  Commit- 
tee Boom  itself.  And  in  doing  so 
let.  us  be  spededly  careful  to  enter 
by  the  proper  door.  For  each  room 
has  two  doors— one  for  the  entrance 
of  the  public,  the  other  for  the  use 
of  Members  only.  And  many  are 
the  instances  of  utter  discomfiture 
on  the  i)art  of  visitors  who,  entering 
by  the  wrong  door,  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  the  immediate,  august 
presence  of  the  committee  itself,  and 
as  suddenly  bundled  out  again  by 
the  offended  clerk. 

Most  of  these  rooms  are  much 
alike  in  their  general  aspect  They 
look  down  upon  the  great  silent 
highway  of  the  penny  boats,  which 
are  continually  passing  and  repass- 
ing beneath  the  windows.  And 
often,  in  hot  weather,  the  odours 
which  Father  Thames  sends  up 
from  his  lucid  waters  are  so  over- 
X)owering  that  these  windows  have 
to  be  kept  close  shut. 

Each  room  is  divided  about  equally 
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by  a  low  handrail  rmming  from 
side  to  side,  and  designed  to  sepa- 
rate those  who  are  officially  engaged 
npon  the  bill  from  the  public  and 
those  who  are  merely  interested  in 
its  &te.  Outside  the  ndl,  therefore, 
there  is  merely  standing  roonou  Im- 
mediately inside  it  is  a  long  table 
with  seats  for  the  barristers,  solici- 
tcurs,  and  chief  promoters  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  biU.  But  as  this  table 
does  not  extend  quite  across  the 
room  it  leayes  space  for  a  few  chairs 
and  another  table  for  the  oonye- 
nience  of  witnesses  in  waiting,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  one  who  chooses  to 

gush  forward  and  make  himself  at 
ome. 

[And  here  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  p&use  from  charitable  motives, 
and  drop  a  hint  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  my 
needy  literary  brethren.  They  will 
always  foid  at  this  spare  table  a 
plentiftd  supply  of  the  best  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  (paper  with  embossed 
heading, '  House  of  Commons,'  which 
is  surely  respectable),  all  of  which 
they  are  free  to  use  ad  libitum,  and 
no  questions  asked.  The  only  defi- 
-cifflicy,  to  which  I  would  respect- 
ful v  call  the  attention  of  the  of&cers 
•cf  tne  House,  is  that  postage-stamps 
are  not  supplied  also.  iBut  this, 
however,  is  merely  within  paren- 
theses.] 

Beyond  this  barristers'  table  and 
witnesses'  table  the  room  is  sacred 
to  the  committee  and  its  officers. 
There  is  a  horseshoe  table  at  which 
.  sits  the  committee  itself; — ^the  chair- 
man in  ihe  convex  centre  and  two 
other  members  on  each  side  of  him. 
The  committees  usually  consist  of 
five.  The  chairman  is  generally  an 
experienced  Member  of  flie  House — 
always  a  gentleman  of  thorough 
business  capacity.  The  other  four 
members  (if  we  may  venture  to  say 
it  without  fear  of  impeachment)  as 
often  as  not  contain  amongst  them 
gentlemen  who  know  very  little  of, 
and  care  still  lessfor,  what  is  goingon, 
and  who  leave  themselves  implicitly 
in  the  hands  of  their  chairman  with 
a  confidence  tiiat  is  well  deserved. 

In  the  concave  recess  of  the  horse- 
shoe is  another  small  oblong  table, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  chair  for 
the  witness  under  examination  [the 


witness  being  examined  in  a  chair, 
not  in  a  box],  and  opposite  to  him 
sits  the  official  reporter  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  is  a  personagaof  suffi- 
cient importance  to  have  a  paragraph 
to  himself. 

He  is  invested  with  much  more 
plenary  powers  than  are  given  to 
the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  above 
the  Speaker.  There,  if  one  does  not 
catch  what  Lord  Palmerston  says, 
he  is  by  no  means  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt his  lordship  and  make  him  say 
it  over  i^aiD.  But  here  our  reporter 
in  a  similar  emergency  is  allowed  to 
interrupt  counsel,  witness,  or  com- 
mittee until  his  notes  are  correct 
He  is,  in  &ct,  the  recognized  officer 
of  the  House,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  verbatim  notes  of  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings.  These  notea  of  his 
are  referred  to  very  frequently  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  and 
what  is  found  written  there  is  held 
conclusive  in  cases  of  dispute.  Pro- 
bablv  some  of  the  most  rapid  short- 
hand writers  of  the  day  are  to  be 
found  in  attendance  on  these  com- 
mittees—men  who  will  write  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  per  minute  without  any 
apparent  exertion,  and  who  will 
continue  their  work  without  relief 
from  the  time  of  the  committeo 
taking  its  seat  to  its  rising  again. 
Perhaps  such  a  man  might  be  very 
much  out  of  his  place  as  a  reporter 
of  the  debates,  where  speed  and 
endurance  are  l^  no  means  the  only 
qualities  that  are  requisite.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reporter  from 
the  gallery  would  be  onem  quite  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  committee 
room.  The  committee's  reporter 
has  no  scope  whatever  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  genius,  and  not  much  for 
the  exerdse  of  his  judgment  He  is 
never  worried  with  a  classical  quota- 
tion. It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  im- 
prove the  eloquence  of  the  counsel, 
to  condense  the  verbosity  of  the  wit- 
ness or  correct  his  grammar,  to  gloss 
over  ugly  mistakes,  or  add  i>oint  to 
a  pointless  answer.  His  business  is 
to  photograph  the  proceedings  as 
well  as  pen  and  stenography  mil  do 
it  If  a  witness  acquits  himself 
well  he  may  depend  on  finding  his 
performance  put  down  to  his  credit 
If  he  makes  himself  an  ass  he  is 
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equally  snie  to  find  himself  written 
down  one.  Our  reporter's  chief 
di£Scalties  are  with  figores,  gra- 
dients, radii,  and  names  of  places  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  (and  of 
these  he  certainly  does  make  sad 
work  sometimes).  He  is  not,  as  we 
implied,  relieved  at  short  intervals, 
as  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  gallery, 
hot  sits  and  writes  for  the  com- 
mittee all  day.  An  attendant  comes 
in  quietly  now  and  then  and  fetches 
away  his  note-book,  replacing  it 
with  another.  So  *that  while  he 
writes  others  are  transcribing  his 
notes,  and  others  again  are  at  work 
lithographing  the  transcript  Each 
morning,  when  the  committee  meets, 
there  is  ready  for  the  members  litho- 
graphed copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  previous,  oiten  filling 
several  hundred  sheets  of  brief 
paper.  These  lithographed  docu- 
ments are  supplied  also  to  the 
counsel,  solicitors,  promoters,  oppo- 
nents, and  to  all  mterested  in  the 
hill  who  are  prepared  to  pay  a  good 
stiff  price  for  them.  So  much  can 
be  done  by  combination  and  system 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  im- 
practicable. 

The  young  gentleman  who  sits 
alone  at  the  little  side  table  is  the 
only  one  whom  we  have  yet  to  intro- 
dnce  to  the  reader.  He  is  the 
'  committee  clerk/  and  his  arduous 
duties  consist  chiefly  in  X)aring  his 
nails  and  stretching  his  legs,  to  ooth 
of  which  employments  be  devotes 
himself  with  quite  exemplary  at- 
tention, and  we  hope  he  is  liberally 
romnnerated. 

And  now,  having  cleared  the  way 
by  these  preliminary  notes,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  we  are  promoters  of  a 
hill  for  a  new  line  of  railway  from 
Malley-Vron  in  the  county  of  Den- 
bigh to  Bryn-ffrood  in  Merioneth- 
shoe.  Our  prospectus  has  already 
pointed  out  the  madequate  railway 
aoconunodation  of  North  Wales  in 
general,  and  of  the  district  which 
we  propose  to  serve  in  partfcuhir. 
Our  leading  counsel,  Serjeant  Blar- 
ney, will  enlarge  upon  these  tomes 
at  greater  length  forthwith.  For 
the  present,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
having  completed  our  surveys,  we 
duly  advertised  our  parliamentary 
notiOGs  in  October  and  Novemb^ 


last  in  the  county  papers,  and  in 
the  'London  G^ette.^  We  also, 
before  the  end  of  November,  duly 
lodged  our  plans  and  specifications 
in  &e  place  appointed  by  the  House. 
We  duly  deposited  in  ihe  Bank  of 
England  eight  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  snare  capital  which 
we  ask  leave  to  raise.  We  have 
passed  the  trying  ordeal  of  the 
standing  orderB*  examiner.  Leave 
has  be^  given  us  to  bring  in  our 
little  bill.  The  conmuttee  of  selec- 
tion has  appointed  the  conunittees 
of  investigation— has  grouped  all 
the  schemes  before  Parliament  for 
the  session,  and  we  find  ourselves 
rendtted  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Lord  Marmion,  the  member  for 
East  Bidford,  who  opens  his  inquiry 
this  morning  alone;  with  his  honour- 
able colleague,  Mr.  Slingsby  (East 
Warwickshire),  Sir  William  Chandler 
f  Staley  -  Bridge),  Mr.  Waterfield 
(Olerkenwell),  and  Viscount  Wygram 
(Llandaff). 

Our  bill  is  one  of  Group  xii.,  a 
list  of  which  hangs  in  the  corridor, 
and  may  be  read  there  on  the  usual 
notice  board.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  group  embraces  about  a  dozen 
different  projects,  all  for  railways 
in  North  Wales.  But  we  have  only  to 
do  with  the  first  four  of  thent  Our 
own  bill  is  first  on  the  list  The 
next  three  are  rival  schemes  which 
aim  jointly  to  fill  up  the  same  dis- 
trict which  we  wish  to  accommodate 
singly.  These  three  schemes,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  taken  as  substantially 
one.  They  are  introduced  sepa- 
rately that  we  may  have  three  op- 
ponents instead  of  one,  and  in  the 
nope  that  perhaps  one  of  the  three 
lines  may  pass,  and  so  form  a  bads 
for  further  extensions  hereafter. 

Our  respective  positions,  however, 
are  all  marked  on  a  huge  outline 
map,  our  scheme  being  marked 
No.  I.,  and  our  rivals  No.  a,  3,  and 
4,  as  diown  upon  it. 

Serjeant  Blarney,  of  course,  when 
he  opened  our  case  to  '  My  lords 
and  gentlemen,'  had  a  rod  with 
which  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  out 
the  several  places  which  he  named 
as  they  were  shown  upon  this  map 
hanging  conspicuously  on  the  wall 

He  began  oy  stating  that  never 
in  the  whple  course  of  his  parlia- 
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mentary  experience  bad  it  been  bis 
happiness — he  thought  he  might 
ahnost  add,  never  had  it  been  the 
happiness  of  '  any  other  man ' — to 
lay  before  a  committee  a  scheme 
which  was  able  to  stand  so  entirely 
on  its  own  merits,  and  which  needed 
60  little  encomium  or  explanation 
from  him  as  the  scheme  which,  he 
now  begged  to  introduce  to  their 
notice.  He  should,  indeed,  feel  that 
he  was  offering  an  insult  to  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  if  he 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  the  line 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  advo- 
cate, otherwise  than  in  the  most 
cursory  manner.  Gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  he  knew,  did  not  always  get 
credit  for  superfluous  modesiy  in 
the  acceptance  of  their  honorarium ; 
but  certainly  when  he  received  his 
brief  and  saw  the  liberal  retaining 
fee  which  was  marked  upon  it  ho 
had  said  to  himself,  'Now  am  I 
justified  in  taking  this  case  up, 
where  my  services  are  really  not 
wanted,  and  where  the  bill  could 
hardly  fiEiil  to  pass  without  a  word 
said,  or  a  witness  called  in  'its 
favour?'*  He  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  felt  these  serious 
scruples  of  conscience  at  undertaking 
a  work  which  he  felt  to  be,  if  they 
would  allow  the  use  of  the  metaphor, 
a  gilding  of  refined  gold,  and  an 
addSng  of  perfume  to— certainly  ho 
could  scarcely  compare  a  railway 
bill  to  a  violet,  but  he  might  say 
to— to  a  scheme  which  was  already 
in  perfectly  good  odour. 

Briefly,  then,  he  would  say,  that 
the  line  which  his  clients,  whom  he 
was  sure  he  was  hardly  premature 
in  already  calling  the  North  Cymry 
Eailway  Company,  proposed  to  con- 
struct was  to  be  of  the  length  of 
about  52  miles.  The  capital,  which 
they  proposed  to  raise  by  shares,  was 
500,000?.,  and  the  further  amount 
which  they  proposed  to  borrow  was 
166,667?.  With  these  sums  and  the 
increased  value  of  surplus  pr6perty 
which  they  might  have  to  dispose  of 
hereafter  he  anticipated  that  they 

*  The  solicitor  certainly  did  hint  that 
the  learned  serjeant  objected  to  receive  his 
brief,  which  was  marked  two  hundi-ed 
guineas.  But  he  added  that  the  objection 
was  no  lonjrer  made  when  this  was  altered 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas^ 


would  have  so  considerable  a  sur- 
plus fund  on  hand  that  it  was  not 
improbable  the  company  would,  in 
a  few  years,  come  again  for  powers 
to  construct  one  or  two  short 
branches  without  asking  for  any 
additional  capital  whatever.  At 
present,  however,  the  feeling  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  subscribed  the 
share  list  was,  that  they  should  put 
their  undertaking  at  once  and  far 
ever  out  of  the  way  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  so  he  asked  fear 
power  to  raise  a  capital  somewhat 
larger  than  the  amount  for  whioh  it 
was  absolutely  certain  the  line  would 
be  constructed.  [Here  Mr.  Pfaibbor, 
Q.O.,  the  leader  on  one  of  the  iml 
schemes,  shakes  his  head  and  says, 
'Oh,ohrmoumfidly.] 

He  overheard  his  learned  friend 
groaning,  and  saw  that  he  was 
shaking  his  head  in  a  way  that  must 
be  dangerous  for  the  fine  ideas  whidi 
were  inside  it,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
quite  addle  them.  But  he  oonld 
easily  understand  that  his  learned 
friend  must  fed  painfcdly  the  con- 
trast that  he  saw  in  the  projects 
which  they  respectively  advocated. 

The  town  of  Malley-Yron,  as  was 
already  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee,  though  at  present  des- 
titute of  railway  aocommodationy 
would  soon  (independent  of  the 
schemes  now  waiting  their  deoisaon) 
no  longer  be  so.  The  line  to  it 
from  Pont-Uyn  was  ahready  nearly 
completed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Com- 
pany. The  question  now  at  issae^ 
therefore,  was  by  whom,  and  by 
what  route  should  the  railway  i^s- 
tem  be  extended  southward  into  the 
principalily.  And  he  had  no  'wish 
to  keep  back  the  &ct  that  this  again 
was  not  merely  a  question  between 
two  or  three  small  companies.  For 
though  his  clients  were  perfectly 
independent,  they  did  not  wish  to 
conceal  that  they  were  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Great  Southern  Com- 
pany, and  that  they  designed  their 
line  to  be  worked  by  that  company, 
and  in  that  company's  interest  On 
the  other  hand,  the  three  rival 
schemes  with  which  they  were  met, 
were  avowedly  Grand  Trunk 
schemes,  and  supported  by  Qrand 
Trunk  capital.  The  committee 
would  find,  therefore,  that    prao- 
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tically  tlie  issue  which  fhey  had  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  territory  of 
North  Wales  was  to  he  handed  oyer 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  whose 
main  lines  were  palpahly  incon- 
Tenient  for  connection  with  it,  and 
who  wanted  it  merely  from  a  grasp- 
ing dog-in-tiie-manger  policy;  or 
whether  it  was  to  he  confided  to  the 
care  of  tiie  Great  Southern  Company, 
whose  lines  already  emhraced  nearly 
all  its  horders,  and  whose  natural 
interests  were  already  hound  up 
with  those  of  the  district  they  sought 
to  serve. 

He  was  not  there,  however,  to 
advocate  Great  Soutiiem  interests 
or  Great  Southern  policy,  but  would 
address  himself  to  the  consideration 
of  their  project  as  a  local  line.  And 
first  he  would  ask  the  committee  to 
<»fnfiider  the  urgent  necessily  there 
was  of  giving  an  outlet  southward 
to  the  rapidly  developing  trade  of 
the  town  of  Malley-Vron,  which 
outlet  his  clients  proposed  to  give 
first  by  a  junction  with  the  Great 
Southern  line  at  Llangwffl,  and, 
second,  by  their  main  line  to  Bryn- 
fi&ood.  He  would  call  witnesses  to 
prove  how  greatly  the  want  of  such 
an  outlet  was  felt  locally,  and  how 
seriously  it  affected  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  rapidly  rising  town 
which  they  had  selected  as  their 
starting  terminus,— if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  make  the  palpable  bull 
80  common  in  railway  phraseology 
of  calling  a  starting-point  a  terminus. 
He  would  also  call  witnesses  who 
had  embarked  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  great  industrial  works  which 
existed  along  the  route  which  they 
proposed  to  take.  He  would  call 
the  proprietor  of  the  immense  and 
well-known  brick  and  tile  works  of 
Eyton-Brymbo,  who  was  at  present, 
for  want  of  means  of  transport,  com- 
pelled to  make  his  trade  compara- 
tively a  local  one.  He  would  call 
the  owners  of  the  great  iron-oro 
works  of  Mfflsy-unwin  and  Ebbw- 
"Wem.  He  would  call  the  noble 
proprietor  of  the  world-renowned 
«lat©  quarries  of  Llan->-ffrog,  and 
Savan-y-Rhyg,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee had  heard  so  much. 

Lord  Marmion  here  interrupts  the 
learned  serjeant  to  say  he  has  never 
in  his  life  heard  of  any  of  these 


places.  Viscount  Wygram  looks 
much  relieved  at  this,  he  having  ap- 
parently b^un  to  fear  that  somehow 
he  has  overlooked  a  most  important 
district  of  country. 

Serjeant  Blarney  asked  if  any- 
thing could  possibly  strengthen  his 
case  more  than  this  remark  of  his 
lordship's.  Here  were  the  teeming 
industries  and  the  buoy  popidations 
of  the  places  which  he  had  named 
going  on  year  after  year  increasing 
in  numbers,  in  extent,  and  in  value, 
and  yet  so  entirely  were  they  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  want 
of  that  railway  accommodation, 
which  had  become  to  commerce  as 
vital  as  the  air  we  breathe  is  to  our- 
selves, that  even  his  lordship  had 
to  this  day  never  heard  of  them. 
After  such  a  testimony  he  would 
leave  the  local  case,  as  regarded 
these  towns,  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
impeachable witnesses  whom  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  call  be- 
fore the  committee.  There  was, 
however,  still  the  town  of  Malla  with 
its  famous  lakes,  and  their  southern 
terminus  Bryn-ffrood,  both  places 
dear  to  all  tourists,  and  which  it 
was  the  object  of  his  clients  to  make 
accessible  to  many  thousands  who 
otherwise  might  never  see  them. 
For  he  was  sure  the  committee 
would  agree  with  him,  that  however 
charming  to  those  with  plenty  of 
time  and  plenty  of  mon^  might  be 
the  idea  of  pedestrian  excursions  in 
this  beautiful  country  of  North 
Wales,  there  were  a  vast  majority 
who  had  but  scant  leisure  and  shal- 
low purses,  and  with  whom  con- 
siderations touching  their  poor  feet 
and  their  poor  pockets  must  always 
have  great  weight,  and  whose  love 
of  the. beauties  of  nature,  and  whose 
finer  feelings  could  only — 

'Shut  that  door/  roars  Lord 
Marmion. 

Mr.  Wigsby,  our  junior,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  interruption  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  to  the  learned 
Serjeant.  His  lordship  enters  into 
a  private  conversation,  apparentiy 
of  a  jocular  tendency,  wth  Sir  Wm. 
Chandler.  Two  or  three  other 
members  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  much  engaged  with  sherry 
and  sandwiches  fecome  suddenly 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  their 
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attention  being  arotused  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  sound  of  the  serjeanf  s 
Yoice.  The  learned  seijeant  takes 
.  breath,  and  also  snuff,  and  waits 
Tery  patiently  till  the  noble  choir- 
.  man  says, '  Now,  Mr.  Blarney,  where 
had  you  got  us  to  ?' 

The  learned  serjeant  never  finishes 
that  eloquent  sentence  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  but  starts  a  new  theme. 
He  had,  he  said,  been  giyen  to  un- 
derstand that  his  learned  friends  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  a  valour 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  intendrxi 
.  to  raise  objections  to  the  length  of 
,  tunneling  which  his  clients  proposed 
to  construct  on  the  route  of  their 
.railway.  They  proposed  also,  he 
.  was  told,  to  take  similar  objections 
to  oertaiu  proposed  gradients  and 
radii  But  he  hoped  this  was  not 
correct,  as  he  should  much  regret 
.  that  the  time  of  the  committee  should 
be  taken  up  to  so  little  purpose. 
.At  tiie  same  time,  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  have  engineering  evi- 
dence r^y  of  a  character  quite  un- 
impeachable. 

Then  perhaps  he  might  be  ex- 
pected, before  ne  sat  down,  to  say 
something  regarding  the  three  rivid 
schemes  which  were  put  forward  as 
an  alternative  to  the  project  he  had 
the  honour  of  advocating.  But 
really  he  waited  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment to  hear  first  by  what  possible 
flight  of  ima^ative  genius  anything 
could  be  said  in  their  favour.  He 
waa  disarmed  from  attack,  not  be- 
cause he  found  no  point  of  attack, 
but  because  he  could  see  no  possible 
.defeno&  He  felt  that  if  he  spoke 
against  these  poor  abortions,  he 
should  be  doing  a  no  more  valiant  act 
than  to  push  down  adecrepit  old  man, 
or  to  siaike  a  man  who  was  down  al- 
ready. He  would  merely  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  country  which  these 
lines  proposed  to  traverse.  Why, 
gentlemen,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  it  could  ever  be  said  of  it 
with  truth,  that  'every  rood  of 
ground  maintained  its  rat,'  so  barren 
was  it  and  uninhabited.  It  was  a 
district  in  which  there  was  no  traffic 
to  carry  and  no  passenger  to  travel. 
It  was  probably  this  latter  consider- 
ation which  had  weighed  with  the 
projectors  in  drawing  up  their 
schemes.    If  they  had  thought  it  at 


all  probable  that  they  would  ever 
have  a  passenger  to  carry,  his  frifinds 
would  never  have  come  before  Par- 
liament with  a  route  made  up  oJ 
petty  junction-lines  over  which  no 
one  of  the  three  applying  companies 
would  have  power  to  work  a  through 
train.  It  was  clear,  however,  that 
the  contingency  of  a  passenger  pre- 
senting himself  who  wanted  to  go 
from  one  end  of  the  route  to  we 
other  had  been  thought  so  remote, 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  provid- 
ing for  ii 

'In  conclusion,'  says  the  learned 
sepeant  (and  thereupon  his  lord- 
ship, the  chairman,  looks  pleased), 
*1  fiBel  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  shame- 
less manner  in  which  these  three 
vexatious  and  senseless  projects  have 
been  intruded  on  the  legislatuTBi  but 
I  wi3i  just  remark ' 

And  now  Lord  Marmion  looks 
very  sad  again.  J<or  his  lordship 
knows,  from  long  experience,  that 
when  a  learned  serjeant  says  he 
find  it  'quite  unnecessary  to  en- 
large,' that  learned  serjeant  is  just 
about  to  enlarge  at  very  great  length 
indeed.  So  his  lordship  lays  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  folds  his  arms, 
and  waits  with  resignation.  And 
Serjeant  Blam^  finds  so  many 
matters  on  which  he  considers  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  and  he 
really  does  enlarge  upon  them  all  to 
that  degree,  that  when  at  last  he 
sits  down,  the  committee  instantiy 
rises  up.  In  £Eust,  our  seijeant,  who 
begins  oy  saying  he  has  nothing  to 
say,  occupies  exactiy  the  whole  of 
the  first  day  in  saying  it,  so  it  is 
evident  how  littie  even  of  the  outline 
of  his  arguments  is  given  here. 

'We  meet  again  at  eleven  to- 
morrow,' says  the  chairman,  as  we 
all  put  away  our  pai)er8,  and  dia- 
perse  with  as  much  noise  as  a  pack 
of  urchins  leaving  school 

Punctually  as  the  clock  strikes 
eleven  on  the  morrow,  the  chairman 
steps  into  the  room,  as  if  he  had  been 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  business  is 
resumed  at  once  by  the  examination 
of  witnesses  on  our  behalfl 

Our  first  witness  is  the  proprietor 
of  extensive  coal  mines,  which  will 
be  well  accommodated  by  our  scheme, 
and  which  are  at  present  without 
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lailway  acGommodation  of  any  kind. 
The  qnoBtion  of  gettmg  a  railway  to 
his  oollieries  is  to  this  gentleman  a 
question  probably  of  qnadnipling  his 
trade  within  a  year  or  two.  The 
number  of  men  whom  he  employs; 
the  amount  he  pays  in  weekly  wages ; 
the  number  of  tons  of  ooal  which  he 
raises  per  annum;  the  limited  dis- 
tricts to  which  he  supplies  this 
coal ;  the  number  of  men  whom  he 
cauJd  employ,  and  the  number  of 
tons  which  he  could  raise  and  seU 
if  he  had  the  means  of  railway  tran- 
sit;— ^all  this  is  elaborately  brought 
out,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  exaggerated. 
All  his  evidence,  of  course,  is  as 
strongly  in  our  favour  as  he  knows 
how  to  make  it,  and  cross-examina- 
tion does  not  materially  shake  it. 

After  him  we  have  the  brick  and 
tile  makers,  the  iron-ore  people, 
several  large  landed  proprietors  (a 
real  duke  amongst  thcon),  com- 
&ctors,  provision  merchants,  an  agri- 
cultural machine-maker,  a  hotel- 
keeper,  a  grocer,  a  chemist,  a  gen- 
tleman farmer  or  two,  a  brewer, 
even  a  clergyman,  owners  of  stone 
quarries,  with  many  others  of 
trades,  professions,  callings,  and  sta- 
tions,  too  various  to  mention.  But 
as  these  local  witnesses  are  rarely 
either  examined  or  cross-examined 
at  any  great  length,  they  are  turned 
off  pretty  rapidly,  and  do  not  attract 
much  attention.  Local  evidence, 
indeed,  though  sometimes  the  most 
valuable  of  any,  is  always  considered 
as  merely  preliminary  to  the  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  the  fighting  takes 
place.  We  get  through  the  whole 
of  our  rural  mi^i^t^w  on  the  second 
day,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  neces-  « 
sary  to  give  any  of  their  evidence  in 
detail  here. 

We  open  the  third  day  with  our 
scientific  evidence.  First  we  call 
our  local  engineer,  who  has  laid  out 
the  line.    He  speaks  to  the  extremely 

Practical  nature  of  the  route  whidi 
e  has  selected.  He  admits  that 
there  is  a  gradient  of  i  in  46,  and 
another  of  i  in  50;  but  they  are 
only  short,  and  the  engines  will  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  working  of 
them.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
sharp  curves,  but  not  sharper  than 
many  which  he  knows  to  have  been 
worked  with   safety  for  years  on 


other  lines.  There  is  about  three 
miles  of  tunneling,  but  the  rocks 
are  of  an  extremely  soft  nature,  and 
will  be  easily  worked.  In  fi&ct,  he 
has  the  strongest  possible  opinion 
as  to  the  general  simplicity  and  eco- 
nomy of  all  our  arrangements. 

Then  follows  Professor  Bock,  the 
eminent  geologist,  who  speaks  very 
learnedly  of  strata,  and  deposits,  and 
seconda]^  and  tertiary  mrmations, 
and  trap,  and  alluvium,  and  who 
thinks  the  tunnels  will  be  made 
very  cheaply.  In  cross-examination, 
he  admits  that  his  own  property, 
which  happens  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, will  probably  be  increased 
in  value  by  the  propc^ed  line;  but 
he  gives  his  evidence  entirely  on 
public  grounds,  and  has  not  been 
biassed  by  personal  considerations. 

After  the  professor,  we  bring  up 
one  of  our  g^t  guns,  Mr.  Bowler^ 
C.E.,  the  eminent  consulting  exigi- 
neer  of  several  large  companies. 
He  has  given  evidence  on  a  thousand 
projects;  and  is  known  to  the  com- 
mittee as  a  very  cool  hand  indeed, 
and  a  thoroughly  clever  fellow, 
though  perhaps  rather  slow  to  see 
any  ment  at  all  in  the  scheme  of  a 
rival  company  or  a  rival  engineer. 

Examined  by  Serjeant  Blarney,  he 
says  he  is  weU  acquainted  with  the 
district  proposed  to  be  traversed  (we 
wonder,  indeed,  with  what  district  he 
isnot  well  acquainted).  He  has  been 
over  the  route  of  the  proposed  line, 
and  he  thinks  it  eminently  a  prac- 
tical one.  He  thinks  the  local  en- 
gineer iA  perhaps  a  little  too  san- 
guine in  saying  tliat  it  can  be  worked 
when  made  at  44*60  per  cent.  He 
himself  should  say  it  could  hardly 
be  worked  for  less  than  45*10 ;  thai; 
is,  his  estimate  is  full  one  faatfoer 
eeoL  above  that  of  his  friend,  with 
this  es:oeption,  he  agrees  substan- 
tially with  all  the  engineering  evi- 
denoa  which  has  previously  been 
given. 

Oross^xamined  by  Mr.  Phibber, 
Q.G.  i7a«  had  a  day's  shooting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  line : 
has  had  several  days  snooting,  in 
fact,  and  hopes  to  have  several  mora 
That  is  no^  all  he  meant  when  he  said 
he  had  been  over  the  route  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  projected  rail- 
way :  probably  the  learnsd  counsel's 
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friends  have  mistaken  his  theodolite 
for  a  gon.  He  meant  to  say  that 
he  has  made  a  careful,  scientific 
survey  of  the  route,  and  that  it  hos 
his  thorough  approval.  Does  not 
call  to  mind  having  given  evidence 
of  a  directly  contrary  nature  two 
years  ago  when  the  Grand  Trunk 
introduced  a  scheme  for  a  line  to 
serve  almost  the  identical  country 
now  in  question.  May  possihly  re- 
collect if  an  extract  be  given  him 
from  his  former  evidence.  Is  quite 
fiure  that  the  shp  of  paper  now 
placed  in  his  hands  contains  no  por- 
tion of  his  evidence.  Is  certain  of 
this  without  reading  it,  because  he 
knows  he  always  has  given  his  evi- 
dence in  English,  and  this  seems  to 
be  Latin. 

Mr.  Phibber  looks  puzzled,  and 
Mr.  Greenish,  his  jumor,  is  seen  to 
redden. 

'Allow  me,'  says  the  noble  chair- 
man, taking  the  slip  from  the  wit- 


*Eo  memenitam  mereatorem  fortanatum 
Atqae  filiA  pulcherrlmft  bonAqae  donatum 
Col  nomen  fait  Dim  annos  sexdecim  babentl 
Cam  opibiu  penDVltia  anri  «t  arfentl  ?* 

'Some  of  your  friends,  I  think,  Mr. 
Phibber,  have  been  pursuing  their 
classical  studies,  and  have  handed 
in,  by  mistake,  a  document  which 
does  not  seem  materially  to  bear 
upon  the  question.' 

There  is  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which 
the  committee  and  all  join.  Mr. 
Greenish  finds  the  proper  document 
and  tears  up  his  translation.  Mr. 
Bowler,  though  now  clearly  con- 
Ticted,  is  too  experienced  to  be  much 
abashed  at  a  slight  contradiction. 
He  blandly  asks  to  be  reminded 
wJiot  he  was  trying  to  prove  on  the 
former  occasion.  He  easily  explains 
away  his  former  evidence,  and  Mr. 
Phibber  takes  very  little  by  hia 
motion. 

When  Mr.  Bowler  is  dismissed, 
our  n^ct  witness,  one  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Great  Southern  Company, 
whom  we  intend  to  examine  at  great 
length,  is  not  forthcoming.  Ser- 
jeant Blarney  asks  '  leave  to  call  a 
abort  witness  ont  of  order.' 

The  chairman  hopes  that  in  this 
case '  a  short  witness  does  not  mean 
an  irrelevant  witness,  as  he  often 
finds  such  witnesses  are  introduced 


to  kill  time  "when  the  right  man  is 
not  at  hand. 

Some  laughter  arises  when  our 
'  short  witness '  proves  to  be,  as  is 
natural,  and,  indeed,  necessary  for 
the  consistency  of  the  Joke,  a  very 
tall  man. 

Whether  his  evidence  be  relevant 
or  not,  he  certainly  is  not  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  exa- 
mined by  Serieant  Blarney  him- 
self, so  that  learned  gentleman  hands 
him  over  to  Mr.  Wig8by,and  saunters 
out  into  the  corridor,  into  the  re- 
freshment room,  into  the  next  com- 
mittee—takes a  stroll,  in  &ct,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  '  short  witness,'  with  Mr. 
Wigsb/s  assistance,  contrives  to 
hold  out  for  an  hour,  by  which  time 
it  is  nearly  four  o'clock  and  the  com- 
mittee again  adjourns. 

The  fourth  day  sees  us  all  hard 
at  work  again,  and  the  missing  rail- 
way manager  of  the  day  before  gives 
evidence  which  occupies  the  entire 
day.  He  is,  in  feet,  so  glib  of 
tongue,  and  pours  out  such  volumes 
of  answers  to  the  briefest  questions, 
that  he  works  the  reporter  very  hard 
indeed.  He  is  ready  with  all  man- 
ner of  rates  and  statistics  of  tra$c. 
He  can  tell  the  committee  the  num- 
ber of  miles  between  any  two  points 
in  the  kingdom  by  the  very  shortest 
route.  He  knows  to  a  nicety  the 
extent  of  traffic  which  will  be  fur- 
nished by  every  manufacturer  on  the 
route  of  the  proposed  line.  He 
Imows  exactly  how  much  it  will 
be  worth  to  us,  and  how  much  to 
his  own  company.  Consequently, 
he  can  also  say  what  is  the  very 
lowest  rate  at  which  he  can  convey 
it,  and  he  names  a  rate  so  low,  that 
his  company  seem  to  be  actuated 
entirely  by  motives  of  public  phi- 
lanthropy. He  is  the  most  fluent  of 
witnesses,  with  a  head  like  a  Bab- 
bage's  calculating  machine.  And 
when  Mr.  Phibber  comes  to  cross- 
examine  him,  we  see  that  those  two 
gentlemen  approach  each  other  as 
warily  as  a  couple  of  wrestlers. 
They  have  all  manner  of  feints  and 
inuendoes  and  civil  palaver  before 
they  really  come  to  open  struggling. 
And  when  at  length  Mi.  PhibbSr 
finds,  from  receiving  two  or  three 
severe  fells,  that  the  witness  really 
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is  a  great  deal  too  strong  for  him,  he 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  shake  his 
evidence,  and  leaves  him  master  of 
the  field  with  a  mental  resolve  that 
he  wHX  damage  him  all  he  can  on 
the  morrow. 

For  the  morrow  begms,  we  having 
completed  our  case,  with  Mr.  Phib- 
ber's  opening  speech  on  behalf  of 
project  nnmber  two,  for  which  he  is 
leading  counsel.  And  of  coarse  he 
makes  it  his  principal  business  to 
comment  unfavourably  on  the  open- 
ing speech  of  Seijeant  Blarney,  and 
on  the  utter  failure  (so  he  calls  it) 
of  our  evidence  to  8upi)ort  that 
speech.  He  had  had  the  misfortune, 
he  said,  to  be  engaged  in  another 
room  for  great  pcfft  of  the  day  on 
which  that  speech  was  made,  and 
had  therefore  been  deprived— a  de- 
privation in  which  he  was  sure  the 
committee  would  sympathize  with 
him~of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant so  uninterruptedly  as  he  could 
have  wished.  Tney  all  knew  to 
what  heighiB  his  learned  fiiend  was 
accustomed  to  soar  on  these  occa- 
sions; how  he  disdained  to  found 
his  arguments  on  the  mere,  base 
ground  of  sordid  facts  and  figures, 
but  always  winged  his  flight  upward 
and  fax  away  into 

*  BegkuM  mfld  of  oalm  and  Mrene  air/ 

and  built  his  structures  there  to  his 
own  entire  satisfaction.  He  had 
been  informed,  however,  that  on 
this  particular  occasion  his  learned 
friend  had  quite  surpassed  himself. 
He  had  not  been  content  to  accom- 
pany those  delightful  fictions,  with 
which,  mo  more,  he  charmed  the 
committee,  in  this  instance  with 
even  his  usual  narrow  basis  of 
rationality.  He  had  quite  spumed 
that  description  of  sense  which  is 
called  common,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered,  &c,,  ^.;  and  so 
on,  for  a  good  hour  by  the  chair- 
man's watcL 

Then  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
learned  sexjeanf s  powers  of  imagi- 
nation, he  went  to  that  of  his  powers 
of  vituperation.  Though  unhappily 
he  had  missed  those  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric to  which  he  had  alluded,  it  had 
been,  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he 
should  say  his  fortune  or  his  mis- 


fortime,  to  be  present  in  time  to  be 
visited  with  tne  expression  of  his 
learned  friend's  indignation.  The 
committee  would  remember  how 
upon  his  devoted  head  were  poured 
expressions  of  a  nature  which  it 
would  be  very  |)ainful  to  him  to 
repeat,  and  how  his  clients  had  been 
stigmatized  as  unprincipled  adven- 
turers for  whom  the  hulks  would  be 
almost  too  good. 

The  chairman:  'Well,  well, Hr. 
Phibber,  you  have  survived  it,  and 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you.' 

Mr.  Phibber  was  thankfol  that  he 
had  survived  it.  But  he  assured 
the  committee  that  when  he  went 
home  that  evening,  he  had  covered 
his  fiioe  with  his  robe  and  prepared 
for  the  less  happy  result  which  he 
feared  was  imminent  His  clients,  too, 
had  held  a  meeting  at  which  they 
were  with  difftcnlfy  dissuaded  firom 
leaving  their  country,  so  keen  had 
been  their  sense  of  the  withering 
scorn  of  his  learned  Mend.  One  of 
the  three  schemes  now  to  be  intix>- 
duced  to  the  committee,  was,  as  they 
knew,  ccHnmonly  spoken  of  as '  the 
suspended  line,'  from  its  having 
been  before  Parliament  once  or  twice 
before,  and  postponed  under  pecu- 
liar drcumstances.  Well,  a  grimly 
&cetiou8  sketch  had  been  handed 
round  in  which  this  'suspended 
line'  was  represented  as  being  of 
hemp,  with  a  gibbet  for  one  termi- 
nus, and  its  projector  for  the  other. 
He  feared  this  was  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  feeh'ng  enter- 
tained towards  his  clients  and  their 
allies  by  the  gentiemen  whom  they 
had  the  unhappiness  of  meeting  as 
opponents.  But  from  the  commit- 
tee he  was  sure  of  much  more 
gentle  consideration  and  much  more 
comfortable  handling  than  that  at 
which  the  satirical  artist  hinted  so 
grimly. 

And,  next,  Mr.  Phibber  addressed 
himself  to  the  demolition  of  our 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  he  took  in 
detail.  Our  traders  were  all  petty 
shopkeepers.  Our  great  landowners 
were  mushrooms  of  yesterday.  Our 
great  employers  of  labour  were,  he 
feared,  only  great  m  posse  and  not 
in  esse.  Our  engineers  were  char- 
latans.    Our  practical  allies^  the 
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manageis  of  the  nsighboaimg  large 
company,  vere,  he  feared,  gentlemen 
who  would  not  strain  •  either  at 
gnats  or  camels  or  the  Berwyn 
monntams  themselves ;  and  he 
thought  that  one  of  them,  at  any 
rate  (the  one  from  whom  he  had 
tried  so  long  and  so  vamly  to  obtain 
any  satis&ctory  answers)  had— he 
would  not  say  shown  peculiar  powers 
ot  hard  swearing—but  had  certainly 
exhibited  a  lively  faith  in  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  committee. 

And  then  Mr.  Phibber  begins  his 
eulogimn  of  his  own  project,  which 
in  the  course  of  other  two  hours' 
time  he  makes  out  to  be  all  that 
Seneant  Blarney's  scheme  is  not, 
and  all  that  any  scheme  oxight  to 
ba  He  enumerates  the  wi&esses 
whom  he  will  call,  and  the  irre- 
sistible evidence  which  they  will 
give.  He  has  indeed  only  got  well 
into  his  brilliant  peroration  when 
the  remorseless  chairman  rises; — 
the  honourable  committee  put  on 
their  honourable  hats;  and  Mr. 
Phibber,  without  being  in  the  least 
disconccorted,  packs  up  his  papers, 
as,  indeed,  we  all  do. 

It  is  actually  four  o'clock  again. 
The  fifth  day's  (and  the  first  week's) 
proceedings  are  ended.  It  is  Friday 
night.  Members,  counsel,  witnesses 
— everybody,  is  off  to  his  home, 
perhaps  in  the  neighbouring  suburb 
—perhaps  five  hundred  miles  away. 
But  at  home,  at  any  rate,  we  can 
spend  Saturday  and  Sunday,  if  only 
we  can  be  back  again  on  Monday  by 
eleven  o'clock. 

It  would  be  but  a  vain  repetition 
for  me  to  continue  and  relate  in  any 
detail  how  the  investigation  drags 
its  slow  length  along  through  i£e 
second  week  and  beyond  ii  Suffice 
it  that  Mr.  Phibber  calls,  in  support 
of  his  scheme,  landowners,  collieiy 
owners,  corn-factors,  traders,  engi- 
neers, and  railway  managers  even 
like  xmto  ours,— but,  as  he  declares, 
more  Tmimpc»chable  and  of  far 
greater  weight  Two  days  more 
are  taken  up  with  their  examination 
and  cross-examination.  Then  Sir 
Thomas  Wobbley,  the  leader  on  pro- 
ject number  three  opens  his  case, 
and  being  a  modest  man,  and  having 
providentially  a  slight  impediment 
in  his  speech,  he  is  content  with  an 


oration  of  about  three  hours.  He 
also  takes  up  only  about  one  day 
more  with  lus  witnesses.  And  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  day 
Serjeant  Wrangler  rises  to  advocate 
project  number  four,  which  is  the 
last  with  which  we  have  in  this 
inquiry  anything  to  do.  He  does 
not,  however,  finish  his  speech  till 
the  next  morning,  and  when  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  day  comes  he 
has  only  got  two  or  three  of  his 
local  witnesses  turned  off.  And  so 
ends  the  second  week  of  this  investi- 
gation. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  third 
week  finish  Serjeant  Wrangler's 
case.  And  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth  day  our  old  frimd  Ser- 
jeant Blarney  once  more  rises  to 
have  his  second  innings,  and  give  a 
final  reply  to  his  antagonists. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  hear 
another  speech  from  the  learned 
Serjeant?  We  have  copious  notes 
of  it  here,  and  can  oblige  him  if 
needful.  But  we  decide  to  withhold 
it.  Eloquence  of  learned  Serjeants 
and  Q.C.'s  is  undoubtedly  good; — 
but,  after  aU,  it  is  perhaps  not  the 
very  best  We  leave,  therefore,  to 
the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive 
all  the  learned  orator's  indignation, 
all  his  surprise,  all  his  incredulity, 
all  his  inability  to  comprehend,  tdl 
his  convictions  that  he  must  have 
misunderstood  this  and  not  rightly 
heard  that— in  fact,  all  his  utter 
despair  at  the  retrogression  of  the 
human  race  if  his  own  scheme  does 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  intel- 
ligent conmiittee,  and  if  the  schemes 
of  his  opponents  do  receive  it 

When  the  learned  Serjeant  has 
thus  emptied  himself  of  all  his 
pent-up  feelings  (which  takes  a  long 
time),  he  sits  down  and  refreshes 
himself  copiously  with  snuff,  passing 
on  the  box  to  Mr.  Phibber,  who  also 
helps  himself  in  the  most  amicable 
manner. 

The  noble  chairman  at  once  says 
that  the  committee  will  consider 
their  decision  with  closed  doors,  and 
we  all  clear  out  into  the  corridor  to 
wait  the  verdict  of  the  great  quin- 
tumvirate. 

Some  trifling  bets  are  made  as  to 
the  result  while  we  wait  outsida 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  wait  patientiy. 
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and  without  mncli  ezcitemmt '  In 
about  an  hour  the  chairman's  hell 
xmgs,  and  then  we  all  rush  in  with 
excitement  and  eagerness  enough. 
As  soon  as  silence  is  obtained  the 
ohaiiman  xeads  very  distinctly  and 
deliberately  the  decisions  which 
haye  been  arriyed  at: — 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  i,  the  com- 
mittee  find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved. 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  2,  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved. 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  3,  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
provecU 

'  As  regards  Bill  No.  4>  the  com- 
mittee find  that  the  preamble  is  not 
proved.' 

Our  surprise  is  very  great;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
heard  aright  We  had  been  sore 
that  one  or  other  of  us  must  win, 
and  we  are  all  tdd  in  so  many 
words  that  none  of  tis,  and  none  of 
our  redlwaysy  are  wanted  or  will  be 
accepted:— that  those  philanthropic 
preambles  of  ours  which  begin  with 
'Whereas,  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  [our  respective  railways! 
will  be  of  great  public  benefit  ana 
advantage'  are  altogether  menda- 
cious, asd  that  we  had  better  go 
about  our  business.  And  about  our 
business  accordingly  we  do  go,  re- 
flecting for  our  consolation  that  if 
we  had  got  our  biUs  it  is  still  very 
doubtful  whether  we  should  ever 
have  made  ou2  railways,  and  that, 
as  we  have  not  got  them,  we  can, 
nevertheless,  come  again  next  ses- 
sion, and  fight  the  battle  afresh, 
perhaps  before  a  less  Bhadamanthine 
chairman.  At  any  rate  there  is  at 
present  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
to  pay  the  piper. 

And  how  much  does  the  reader 
suppose  the  piper  will  charge  for 
this  entertainment?  There  is  our 
learned  seijeant's  retaining  fee  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and 
his  daily  re&esher  of  ten  guineas. 
There  is  Mr.  Wigsb/s  retainer  of 
seventy-five  guineas  and  his  daily 
le&esher  of  ten.  There  are  our 
solicitors'  bills; — our  parliamentary 
agents'  bills; —our  witnesses'  fees, 
varying  from  ten  guineas  to  fifty 
guineas  apiece  and  upwards ; — there 


are  our  fees  to  officers  of  the  house ; 
— our  hotel  expenses,  our  printing 
and  advertising  expenses:— in  &ct, 
we  shall  consider  ourselves  let  off 
cheaply  if  we  get  over  the  present 
application  for  lass  than  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  while  our  three  an- 
tagonists will,  amongst  them,  no 
doubt  have  to  disbuzae  about 
double  that  amount.  All  tinia.  is 
cast  into  the  great  gulf  where  the 
bodies  of  abortive  projects  lie  for- 
ever, and  which  yawns  for  ever  for 
&eshprey. 

'Wnere  does  the  mon^y  come 
firom?'  That  is  our  secret  Per- 
haps the  deposits  paid  upon  the 
shares  bear  the  brunt  of  it  Per- 
haps our  neighbours  the  Great 
Southern  Company  guaranteed  us 
our  parliamentary  expenses,  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  guaranteed  our  oppo- 
nents'. We  must  decline  to  make 
any  positive  statement  on  this  sab* 
ject  All  we  say  is  that  it  is  ihar^ 
hMari  money,  and  sharehoIdersT 
money  is  well  known  to  be  nobody's 
money. 

Leaving,  then,  these  snppoeititioufl 
projects,  whose  progress  we  have 
tried  to  describe,  we  are  prepared  to 
be  charged  with  exaggeration  and 
to  meet  the  charge.  We  admit  that 
such  schemes  as  we  describe  partake 
of  the  nature  of  bubble  schemes. 
But  when  we  consider  that  ihexe 
were  last  session  330  separate  bills 
introduced  into  Parliament,  nearly 
all  of  them  by  railway  companies,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  find  some 
dozen  amongst  them  of  whom  we 
might  say 

*  Mntoto  nomine  de  te  ftbida  nnatur.' 

To  say  that  such  a  description 
would  in  any  way  apply  to  all  the 
inquiries  into  private  bills  would  be 
simply  absui^  It  would  be  a 
scandal  not  on  the  legislative  body 
only,  but  on  the  entire  nation,  were 
not  the  great  proportion  of  committee 
business  of  a  vastly  different  nature, 
and  vastly  more  honourable  and 
more  profitable.  But  we  put  for- 
ward most  prominently  the  foolish 
sdieme  and  the  scheme  got  up 
merely  to  »nrich  lawyers,  projectors, 
and  contractors,  because  it  is  this 
real  scandal  which  most  requires 
abatement     And  no  session  ever 
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passes  in  which  saoh  projects  are 
not  bzonght  forward,  debated  as 
nnnec^ssarily  and  extiaTBgantly,  and 
money  spent  as  profligately,  as  in 
the  scheme  we  have  imagined. 

When  two  large  oompanies  go  to 
loggerheads  with  eaeh  other  there 

■  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  eztia- 
•vagance  and  their  insane  rivalry. 
We  will  take  one  actual  case  from 
the  bnsinees  of  the  last  session, 
which  will  show  that,  had  we  chosen, 
we  might  have  filled  onr  paper  with 
it  instead  of  imagining  one. 

The  most  exciting,  and  probably 
the  most  expensiye  contest  of  the 
session,  was  that  known  to  railway 
people  as  the  'Andover  and  Bed- 
farklge  contest'  Neither  Andover 
nor  Bedbddge  are  places  of  very 
great  fame;  bnt  had  they  been  a 
new  lirerpool  and  Manchester  sud- 
denly discoTered,  the  possession  of 
the  railway  that  is  now  being  con- 
stmcted  to  connect  them  comd  not 
hsYe  been  more  eagerly  contested 
than  in  the  battle  that  was  fonght 
between  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany and  the  Sooth-Westem  Com- 
pany. 

The  inquiry  before  Mr.  Adair  in- 
volved the  £ftte  of  seven  bills.  One 
of  these  was  a  bill  promoted  by  the 
Andover  and  Bedbridge  Company 
itself  to  obtain  power  to  raise  an 
additional  15,0001.  to  complete  their 
railway.  The  next  three  were  Great 
Western  projects:  one  to  take  a 
lease  of  the  Andover  and  Bedbridge 
Kailway:  another  to  make  branches 
£rom  Bedbridge  into  Southampton: 
the  third  to  make  a  new  railway 
from  Andover  to  Newbury  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway. 
The  effect  of  the  last  three  bills 
would  have  been  to  give  the  Great 

,  Western  Company  an  independent 
lonte  from  London  and  the  rest  of 
their  hne  to  Southampton,  and  de- 
priTe  the  South- Western  of  its  pre- 
sent lucrative  monopoly. 

In  opposition  to  these  bills  the 
South- Western  promoted  one  for 
flecunng  the  Andover  and  Bed- 
Ixridge  to  themselves  by  means  of 
certain  new  junctions,  (Sea  And  in 
further  retaliation  for  the  attempted 
inroad  on  their  territory  they  carried 
the  war  home  into  the  enemy's  quar- 
ters; and  as  the  Great  Western  had 


tried  to  get  to  Southampton,  so  the 
South-Westem  tried  to  get  to  Bristol 
by  making  43  miles  of  new  railway 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  a  million 
pounds.  Lastly,  to  weaken  the 
chance  of  the  South- Western  get- 
ting this  last  bill,  the  Great  Western 
put  forward  a  project  for  a  railway 
in  the  Bristol  district  to  be  made  by 
them  (from  Badstock  to  Eeynsham, 
15  miles),  at  a  cost  of  213,000?. 
Altogether  these  schemes  involved 
the  spending  of  about  two  million 
pounds,  supposing  the  lines  to  be 
made  within  the  estimated  cost. 

For  thirty-five  days  did  Mr.  Adair's 
committee  continue  its  investigation 
into  these  bills.  Every  man  of  local 
influence  who  could  be  got  to  come 
forward  was  examined  on  one  side 
or  other.  Amongst  the  landowners 
we  see  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a 
witness,— his  Bomsey  estates  lying 
on  the  contested  route.  All  the 
mayors  of  the  district — including 
the  Mayor  of  Southampton  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London— engineers, 
managers,  secretaries,  every  man  of 
railway  experience  who  could  be 
thought  to  have  weight  with  the 
committee : — all  were  marshalled  on 
one  side  or  the  other  by  the  ablest 
counsel  who  could  be  had  for  money. 
And  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  the 
preambles  of  six  out  of  these  seven 
bills  were  declared  to  be  not  proved, 
the  only  bill  that  parsed  being  that 
for  raising  an  additional  15,000/.  to 
finish  the  railway  of  the  Andover 
and  Bedbridge  Company. 

The  effect  of  such  contests  of 
course  is  shown  by  rapidly  de- 
creasing dividends.  Vfh&n  the  end 
of  the  first  half-year  of  1862  arrived 
the  Great  Western  Company  divided 
amongst  their  fortunate  proprietary 
the  sum  of  five  shillings  per  cent, 
with  an  admission  that  the  parlia- 
mentary expenses  of  the  session  had 
not  yet  been  charged  against  reve- 
nue. What  the  expenses  of  this 
contest  really  were  shareholders 
probably  will  never  know.  Specu- 
lation varies  from  15,000/.  a  side  to 
double  that  amount  But  as  Lord 
Mayor  Bose  has  been  elected  for 
Southampton  on  a  distinct  pledge 
to  bring  the  broad  gauge  into  that 
town,  if  possible,  the  contest  may 
be  ^renewed  by-and-by;  the  share- 
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holders  ^l  then  have  another 
«hiuice  of  learning  how  much  it 
costs,  and  may  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  hand  their  five  shillings 
per  cent,  back  again  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  revenue  on  a  line 
which  once  paid  eight  per  cent  with 
a  good  surplus. 

That  bubble  schemes  should  be 
brought  forward  session  after  ses- 
sion is,  we  suppose,  a  necessary  oon- 
sequenceof  the  permanence  of  human 
gullibility.  So  long  as  needy  secre- 
taries, professional  witnesses,  profes- 
sional projectors,  and  gamblmg  con- 
tractors can  be  found  to  pu£f  a  bubble 
into  existence  (and  that  will  doubt- 
less be  as  long  as  the  moon  en- 
dureth),  so  long  will  shareholders  no 
doubt  rash  forward  and  entreat  the 
bubble-blowers  to  take  their  gold 
and  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with 
ii  This  undoubtedly  does  seem  to 
be  a  necessity  of  human  nature.  The 
pleasure  of  being  cheated  is  one 
which  we  camiot  and  will  not  give 
up. 

But  that  old-established  ocmipa- 
nies  with  abundant  traffic  to  deve- 
lop should  exceed  the  wildest  follies 
of  these  bubble  schemes  does  not 
aeem  to  be  by  any  means  so  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
many  thousands  who  have  invested 
their  little  all  in  these  undertakings 
when  legislative  restraint  is  brought 
to  bear  on  and  to  curb  such  excesses 
as  that  of  the  '  Andover  and  Bed- 
bridge  contest.' 

The  march  of  legislation  in  rail- 
way matters  goes  on  at  railway 
speed.  Since  the  preceding  pages 
were  written  there  have  been  other 
and  more  recent  contests  as  keen 
and  as  profligate  as  that  we  have 
last  mentioned.  The  session  of 
1863  saw  258  new  bUls  lodged  in 
Parliament,  of  which  150  were 
passed,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  nearly  800  miles  of  new  railway, 
and  the  raising  of  twenty-three  mil- 
lions of  new  capital.  The  most 
memoraUe  contest  of  the  session 
was  tiiat  on  tiie  scheme  of  the  am- 
bitious Ohatham  and  Dover  for  a 
new  line  firom  London  to  Brighton, 
which,  after  about  forty  days  of  in- 
quiry, the  committee  decided  they 
must  please  to  do  without  This 
year,  however,  they  come  forward 


agam  with  the  same  scheme,  and 
the  battle  has  to  be  fought  anew. 

Lajqge  as  was  the  number  of  bills 
deposited  last  year,  it  is  this  year 
considerably  increased,  there  being 
as  many  as  336  new  acts  asked  for. 
Of  these  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
are  projects  for  the  construction  of 
subterranean  gridirons  for  London 
itself,  for  which  the  prcxnoters  ask 
leave  to  raise  in  the  aggregate  the 
modest  trifle  of  sixty-four  million 
pounds.  In  connection  with  these 
the  most  sanguinary  contests  may 
with  confidence  be  looked  for.  The 
merits  and-demerits  of  Messrs.  Fow- 
ler and  Hawkshaw  in  their  rival 
schemes  will  be  trumpeted  with  no 
uncertain  sound  by  learned  Serjeants 
and  Q.C.'s.  All  who  have  a  taste 
for  such  re&eshment  may  walk  up 
to  St  Stephen's  any  day,  suie  that 
they  will  be  privileged  to  drink  in 
the  eloquence  of  Serjeant  Mere- 
wether,  of  Mr.  Denison,  of  Mr. 
Hope  Scott,  pure  and  fiesh  as  it 
flows  from  tnose  peremiial  fomi- 
tains— 

*  Lftbltor  et  labetor  in  omne  TolofaiUfl  eTvm.* 

Householders  along  the  line  of 
the  Buston  and  Marylebone  Boads 
aheady  complain  of  fearful  under- 
ground rumblings  and  vibrations, 
of  horrible  dancings  of  their  crock- 
ery, of  difficulty  in  shutting  doors 
and  windows,  of  difficuliy  even  in 
shutting  their  own  eyes  at  night; 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  complaints  are  exaggerated, 
it  is  still  certain  that  if  half  the 
projects  for  metropolitan  railways 
now  before  Parliament  are  carried 
out,  London  will  for  some  years  to 
come  be  hardly  habitable.  We 
shall  not  for  a  long  time  know 
which  of  our  public  buildings  is 
not  having  its  foundation  sapped, 
or  which  of  our  main  streets  is  not 
trembling  to  its  M.  The  business, 
not  of  these  London  railways  only, 
but  of  railway  legislation  generally, 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  at 
once  by  a  stranc^  hand,  and  a 
prompt  ona  And  the  sooner  it  is 
so  dealt  with  the  better  will  it  be 
for  all  of  us,  but  more  especially  for 
such  amongst  us  as  have  found  out 
by  sad  experience  'How  the  Share- 
holders'money  goes.'  ^  -a 
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' '  I  can't  do  it,  Charley ;  I  really  cannot  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  my  head  above  water  " 
(the  oontinaal  performance  of  tUs  aquatic  feat  is  the  normal  condition  of  managers) ;  *  and  what 
with  the  heavy  expenses  for  the  coming  burlesque,  between  paying  for  the  puns,  and  paying.for  the 
ptlnt,  I  must  end  in  taking  tbe  benefit  of  the  Act  as  the  only  bauJU  I  can  get,'  he  added,  with  a 
Miter  humour. — Foffe  210. 

I  COMMENCED  in  a  very  hmnble 
walk  of  my  profession — yery 
hmnble  indeed.  For  a  considerable 
period  I  did  simply  nothing  but 
announce  'The  dmner  waits!'  and 
60  introduce  a  brilliant  assemblage  to 
the  festivity  of  gilt  goblets,  and  all 
the  (pasteboard)  rarities  of  the  sea- 
aon,  or  I  formed  a  xmit  in  the  crowd 
of  villagers  who  are  intensely  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  a  ballet,  and  take 
a  delightea  interest  in  things  in 
general,  always  giving  expression  to 
their  feelings  in  a  singularly  unani- 
mous fiafihion.  From  this  I  was 
promoted  to  carrying  a  letter,  and 
was  sometimes  intrusted  with  half  a 
speech:  this  latter  piece  of  good 
luck  was,  however,  confined  to  ttiose 
VOL.  v.— NO.  xxvin. 


occasions  when  I  acted  valet  to  the 
hero ;  and  I  was  nearly  always  inter- 
rupted in  the  midst  of  my  modest 
address  by  the  usual  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  dramatic  impatience, 
which,  though  effective  in  a  stage 
point  of  view,  are  neither  flatterins: 
nor  agreeable  to  the  individual  at 
whom  they  are  flung.  In  short,  I 
did  all  those  menial  offices  which, 
however  necessary,  and  demanding 
an  infinite  amount  of  patience,  do 
not  conmiand  large  remuneration. 
But  by  perseverance,  by  studying 
good  models,  by  reading  carefully, 
avoiding  all  kinds  of  intemperance, 
and  paying  the  strictest  attention  to 
my  business,  I  got,  after  some  time, 
into  fair  remunerative  employment 
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as  a  comedian.  My  ambition  was  to 
become  first  rate,  and  though,  for 
myself,  I  mnst  say,  I  used  everr 
exertion  to  attain  that  desirable  end, 
I  found  I  had  not  talent  enough. 
Well,  though  I  could  not  be '  Csesar,' 
I  couldn't  at  all  afford  to  be '  nullus,' 
and  so  I  fell  into  my  proper  place 
without  grumbling  or  jealousy,  and 
for  seyeral  years  took  the  leading 
light  comic  parts  at  Tuious  minor 
theatres.  Having  thus  made  my 
bow,  as  it  were,  I  will  proceed  to 
tell  my  little  story. 
One  morning  I  was  seated  in  the 

manager's  room  of  the Theatre. 

The  season  was  just  about  half  over, 
and  supeiior  'star'  attractions  at 
other  houses*  and  more  especially 
the  gorgeous  scenery  of  one,  had 
diminished  our  xeoeipts  beycmd  all 
precedent  As  a  Tery  natoral  con- 
sequence* the  manager  was  not  in 
gtxKl  humour.  He  bad  just  fought 
with  the  premiere  danoaeuse,  and 
cursed  a  drunken  supernumerary 
who  had  the  preifious  night  sus- 
pended one  of  the  finest  effects  in  a 
melodrama  by  falling  dead  out  of 
time ;  then  there  was  the  stage  car- 
penter, who  insiBted  on  money  to 
mend  his  wings  and  balance  his 
flies;  and  to  crown  miflfbrtone,  there 
was  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  after, 
angrily  complaining  of  his  'cues' 
bemg  so  altered  and  inverted  by 
some  of  the  i)erformers,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  bring  in  his 
music  properly.  In  &ct,  I  could 
scarcely  have  selected  a  more  in- 
opportune occasion  for  the  success 
of  my  delicate  mission— that  of  de- 
manding an  increase  of  salary.  I 
use  the  word  demand,  because  it 
was  understood  between  us  that  if  I 
undertook  a  part  m  a  new  piece  I 
should  be  further  remunerated  over 
and  above  the  stipulated  wage.  It 
was  under  this  circumstance  I  now 
came  to  ^iy»- 

r*I  can't  do  it,  Charley;  I  really 
cannot  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  keep  my  head  above  water'  (the 
continual  performance  of  this  aquatio 
feat  is  i^e  normal  condition  of  ma- 
nagers) ;  'and  what  with  the  heavy 
expenses  for  the  coming  burlesque, 
between  paying  for  the  puns,  and 
payiQg  for  the  paint,  I  must  end  in 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  Act  as  the 


only  heneJU  1  can  get,'  he  added,  with 
a  bitter  humour. 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  but  you  know  this 
new  piece,  "Blessed  Confederates," 
is  drawing  —  drawing.'  Here  I 
caught  his  eye,  and  stopped,  for  my 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  not  equal 
to  ite  expression  of  mingled  asto- 
nishment at  what  he  considered  my 
coolness,  and  rage  at  what  he  con- 
ceived inappropriate  chaffing.  He 
swallowed  his  anger,  however,  and 
replied,  with  a  sneer — 

'  Yes,  drawing  indeed;  but  a  draffc 
payable  on  ozdcor*  and  by  admission 
at  sight' 

'Come,  now,  Baynor,'  I  pni  in, 
'we  are  better  off  than  we  were  a 
week  since,  and  if  ws  can  only  keep 
the  "  Blessed  Coofedemtes"  on  ibr  a 
few  nights  longsr^  it  may  rsYiTafhe 


HuAf'  was  Ui  only  reply: 
and  he  ftan(^  me  a  letter,  and  then 
threw  himnelf  back  with  a  sigh  al- 
most of  despair  into  bis  managerial 
axm-chajr.  I  opened  the  note,  and 
read— 

'Miss  Beauofaamp  presente  her 
compliments  to  the  manager,  and 
regrete  that  pressing  business,  over 
which  she  has  no  control,  compels 
her  to  absent  herself  for  a  ireek. 
Of  oooxse  she  is  prepared  to  forfeit^ 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  contretemM, 
Here  was  our  first  lady  in  the  li^t 
business  pitehing  up  her  engage- 
ment, and  nobody  to  take  her  place, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  juncture  when 
our  only  chance  of  getting  safe  out 
of  the  season  was  by  holding  on  to 
the '  Blessed  Confederates,'  in  which 
she  sustained  the  principal  parti  I 
confess  I  pitied  from  my  heart 
George  F.  Baynor,  Manager,  as  he 
sat  looking  at  me  wistfoUy,  and  In- 
goldsb/s  lines  occurred  to  my 
mind: — 


•DoldnunthenumagersiUinbfsdiair  " 
With  a  gloomy  brow  and  dinnirinflwl  air.' 

I  was  quite  ashamed  to  press  the 
matter  of  salary,  and  endeavoured 
to  administer  some  consolation  and 
advice.  'Suppose,  Baynor,'  said  I, 
'  you  try  something  in  the  illegiti- 
mate way.  Get  a  fellow  that 
whistles  like  a  bird,  and  mimics  an 
entize'fiam-yard^  pigs  and  all.    Call 
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him  Heir  or  Signor  in  fhe  bills,  and 
ran  him  on  between  the  acts;  or 
sappofle  yon  fish  out  a  juggler,  or 
an  ebstic  brother,  or  a  Brazilian 
wire-walker,  or  a — '  I  don't  know 
how  many  more  suggestions  of  this 
ingenions  kind  I  would  have  oflered^ 
when  they  were  cut  short  by  an  im- 
patient '  pshaw !'  or  at  least  a  soun^ 
which  that  word  is  meant  to  lepre- 
sent,  for  who  ever  heard  a  hnman 
b^ng  say  pshaw  ? 

'Ifs  no  use,  Charley;  the  public 
won't  swallow  those  things  unless 
fhoy  can  wash  them  down  with 
beer,  and  haye  them  served  up  with 
tobacco,  as  at  the  harmonic  halls; 
bat  I'U  tell  you  what  111  do  with 
yoa:  find  me  somebody  to  act  with 
yon  efficiently  in  the  ''Confederates," 
and  111  double  the  adyance  yoa  are 
asking.' 

'  Done !'  I  cried,  without  the  least 
seDsible  consideration  of  what  I  was 
binding  myself  to ;  'but—' 

'  Come  now,  my  boy,  no  buts. 
Go  off  and  see  to  it  at  once.  I  will 
leaTC  everything  to  yourself:  bring 
in  any  one,  I  will  ask  no  questions, 
and  give  her  the  same  terms  as  I 
did  that  (adjectiye)  minx  Beau- 
champ.  Down  in  the  country,  indeed! 
I  know  the  part  of  the  country  she 
goes  to!' 

We  arranged  business  for  that 
evening,  and  shook  hands,  and  in  a 
minute  after  I  found  myself  standing 
in  the  street,  outside  the  stage  en- 
trance— standing  in  that  stupidly 
absorbed  manner  of  a  person  wno  is 
utterly  bewildered  as  to  his  next 
movement  Bousing  myself  at  last, 
I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  names  of 
goch*  professional  ladies  as  I  was 
aoquainted  with,  but  I  found  they 
had  all  engagements  either  in  Lon- 
don or  the  provinces.  The  part 
required  not  only  a  competent  ac- 
tress, but  an  actress  with  a  good 
Toioe,  as  there  were  several  choice 
bits  of  music  interspersed  through 
it  At  last  a  happy  thought  oc- 
enned  to  me.  Living  at  St  John's 
Wood  was  an  old  fnend  of  mine, 
and  formerly  of  my  mother's.  In 
her  day  this  old  woman  had  been  a 
fiunous  I^y  Teazle,  and  she  now 
added  to  a  comfortable  income  by 
training  pupils  for  the  stage.  If 
there  was  any  one  in  town  capable  of 


helping  me  in  the  present  strait, 
she  was  just  that  mdividnal.  I 
knew  she  would  be  most  anxious  to 
assist  me,  for  I  had  often  pnt  in  a 
&vourable  word  for  her  protegSes. 
I  hailed  a  cab,  drove  off  to  her  quar- 
ters, and  fortunately  found  her  at 
home.  She  received  me  very  warmly, 
and  after  a  fow  commonplace  in- 
quiries, I  opened  the  object  of  my 
visit. 

'  I  am  glad,'  said  she,  '  that  cur- 
mudgeon Baynor  is  in  such  a  fix ;  it 
was  only  last  week  I  offered  to  send 
him  a  singing  chambermaid,  cleverer 
than  any  he  ever  had  in  his  house, 
and  he  had  the  impudence  to  tell 
me  she  should  come  for  six  months 
on  trial  as  a  walking  lady,  look  as 
pretty  as  she  could,  and  try  to  forget 
my  old-fiushioned  teaching.  Widk- 
ing  lady!  why  the  poor  thing  only 
wants  an  opportumty,  and  would 
take  her  place  before  the  best  of 
them  alL' 

'Could  I  jaee  this  prodigy?  I 
broke  in,  haslQy. 

'  Well,'  said  the  old  lady,  answer- 
ing my  thoughts,  'you  could  not 
see  her  before  to^norrow,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  for  I  am  certain  she 
would  suit  you.' 

'To-morrow  would  be  too  late, 
Mrs.  Layton,'  I  repUed,  despond- 
ingly ;  '  Baynor  will  break  off  with 
me  unless  I  succeed  before  Thurs- 
day' (it  was  then  Tuesday),  '  and 
whatever  your  paragon  may  do,  she 
could  scarcely  get  over  all  tiiese 
lengths  and  songs.'  And  here  I 
handed  her  the  'study,'  rolled  up 
in  that  telescopic  shape  in  which 
we  always  carry  the  lucubrations  of 
dramatic  authorship.  She  glanced 
over  it  hastily. 

'Charley,'  said  she,  'this  is  the 
very  thing  for  Loxdse,  and  if  you 
call  here  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  I 
will  introduce  you ;  but  mind,'  she 
laughed,  'you  don't  fidl  in  love  with 
her:  she  is  a  dear  little  girl,  and  a 
pet  of  mine,  and  I  won't  have  her 
oangled  after  by  a  clever  eccentric, 
who  rather  likes  the  reputation  of  a 
.conquest' 

'Come,  come,  mother,'  returned 
I — Hcmi  soU  qui  mal  y  pense;  'is 
there  no  way  of  seeing  her  before 
to-morrow?'  (For,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  anxious  to  have  anopportu- 
p  a 
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niiy  of  extending  my  search  if  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
inspection.) 

'  There  is  a  way,if  I  was  certain  I 
conld  trust  you.  Will  you  pledge 
your  word  not  to  tell  on  me  after- 
wards, or  use  the  information  I  give 
you  further  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite?' I  gave  the  required  pro- 
mise. 'Well,  then,  I  haye  been 
striving  everywhere  to  get  an  open- 
ing for  Loo,  and  cannot  6uc(^ed. 
She  is  badly  off,  and  is  obliged  to 
support  a  drunken  father,  who  in- 
sists on  her  bringing  him  money, 
and  never  asks  where  she  gets  it. 
The  poor  girl,  in  short,  has  been 
driven  to  take  employment  at  a 
harmonic  hall '  (here  she  told  me  the 
particular  one), '  and  she  sings  tihere 
every  night.  I  myself  take  her 
there,  and  from,  and  can  assure  you 
she  is  as  good  and  innocent  a  crea- 
ture as  ever  lived.  Now  if  your 
curiosiiy  must  be  gratified,  you  can 
go  to  the  place  Qiis  evening,  get 
into  one  of  the  supper-boxes,  and 
ask  a  waiter  to  show  you  Louise 
Deltour.  When  you  come  hereio- 
morrow,  of  course  you  won't  pretend 
anything.  Now,  good-bye,'  and  she 
nodded  me  ofP. 

I  managed  to  have  my  work  over 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  half-past  t^ 
found  me  seated  in  a  side  box  at  the 
harmonic  hall.  Strange  to  say,  this 
was  my  first  visit  to  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  me  was  so  peculiar  I 
may  be  excused  for  recording  it. 
Though  so  well  accustomed  to  f&ce 
an  audience,  I  felt  I  could  no  more 
go  on  that  stage,  before  the  men  and 
women  assembled  in  that  splendidly- 
decorated  room,  than  I  could  shoot 
myself.  The  half-bemused  stare  of 
the  crowd,  the  noise,  clinking  of 
spoons  and  glasses,  popping  of 
aerated  drinks,  the  unsuppressed 
laugh,  the  careless,  insolent  ap- 
plause, the  groups  of  simpering 
painted  things  that  lined  the  gal- 
leries, all  and  eveiything  so  un- 
suited  for  an  exhibition  of  decent 
art,  and  so  suited  for  the  exhibition 
of  that  lamp-black  nigger,  who 
brayed,  and  jabbered,  and  stamped 
before  the  foot-hghts!  I  took  a 
moral  from  the  l&tter  disgusting 
mimicry   of  my   profession,   as   a 


Greek  child  might  in  the  olden  time 
when  shown  a  drunken  Helot  in 
his  cups.  But  I  had  very  little  time 
to  continue  my  reflections,  when  a 
waiter  appeared. 

'  Shall  I  take  your  order,  sir?' 

'  Yes,  bring  me — no,  stop.  Waiter, 
is  Miss  Deltour  here?' 

'  Miss  Deltour,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir ;  but 
;j^u  can't  see  Miss  Deltour ;  she 
never  sees  nobody ;  but  if  you  wish 
for  Miss  Brown,  or  Miss  Flithers,  I 
dessay  they'll  be  'appy  to  be  intro- 
duced if  you  ask  the  manager,  sir.' 

I  looked  at  the  fellow,  and  must 
have  stared  him  into  perceiving  his 
mistake,  for  he  went  on,  perceptibly 
embarrassed — 

'Oh!  I  see,  sir;  take  supper 
alone,  sir;  beg  .pardon,  did  you  say 
cham— ?' 

'No;  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  tell 
me  when  Miss  Deltour  sings.' 

'  Miss  Deltour  sings,  sir,  hin  the 
selections  hafter  the  moosical  stones, 
which  the  moosical  stones  is  now 
hon  view.  There's  the  purfessor 
hisself,  just  a-goin'  to  begin.  Mtich 
obliged  to  you,  sir.' 

I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
bearded  and  dissipated-looking  per- 
sonage who  was  knocking  short 
jerky  sounds  out  of  a  wooden  trough, 
which,  I  suppose,  contained  the 
'moosical'  stones.  I  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  selections,  which  I 
guessed  would  be  operatic.  After  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  it,  the  pro- 
fessor gave  a  final  beat  on  his  paral- 
lelogram, and  disappeared  to  an 
uncertain  murmur  liable  to  be  equi- 
vocally interpreted;  andinunediately 
afterwards  a  small,  but  noisy  or- 
chestra commenced  the  overture 
to  'Martha.'  I  think  there  were 
five  in  all  came  forward  to  sing  in 
some  part  music  &om  FlotoVs 
agreeable  opera.  Glancing  at  the 
women,  I  had  not  much  difl&culty 
in  fixing  on  Miss  Deltour.  If  there 
was  only  one  lady  in  the  concern 
who  would  not  accept  acquaini>- 
ances  made  in  such  a  free  and 
easy  manner,  it  must  be  that  rather 
petite,  well-set  one  with  the  grave 
and  but  slightly  rouged  face,  who 
sang  with  a  clever  artistic  grace« 
and  carefully  avoided  that  vulgar 
exaggeration  and  emphasis,  so  libe- 
rally imparted   to   the   scena    by 
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her  companions.  She  was  perfectly 
modest  in  her  demeanour,  her 
gestures  were  correct  and  appro- 
priate, and  she  had  a  finish  of 
manner  which  more  than  made  up 
for  a  voice  which  though  very  sweet 
was  somewhat  deficient  in  vibration. 
When  the  violins  were  tearing  furi- 
ously through  the  final  'hurries/ 
and  the  singers  were  screaming  and 


bawling  to  their  utmost,  amidst  the 
cheers  and  stamping  of  beery  sol- 
diers, fast  young  men  from  shops, 
mechanics,  cheap  swells  and  seedy 
ringdoves,  she  preserved  the  same 
placid,  almost  disdainftd  expression, 
which  raised  her  immeasurably 
above  the  ranting  group  by  which 
she  was  surrounded. 
I  was  punctual  to  my  appoint- 


I      I'  ;i  |J^ ':-'?:'  rr. ;  ; '  ',  ill 


ment  next  morning.  Mrs.  Layton 
introduced  me  formally,  and  ac- 
quainted Miss  Deltour  fully  with 
tiie  curious  accident  that  put  such 
a  chance  in  her  way.  'She  has  gone 
over  the  part,  Charley,  and  says  she 
will  be  able  for  it.  Suppose,  dear, 
you  rehearse  a  little  now  wiiJi  Mr. 
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Cleveland ;  it  will  be  easier  for  you 
than  doing  it  for  the  first  time  be- 
fore the  company.  Mr.  Cleveland 
will,  I  am  sure,  make  every  allow- 
ance for  your  inexi)erienoe.' 

*  But,'  I  interrupted, '  Miss  Deltour 
could  scarce  have  had  time  to  read 
the  piece.' 
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'I  think  I  know  it,  sir/  said  she, 
quietly. 

So  we  went  to  work.  The  entire 
business,  dialogue  and  all,  was,  I 
may  say,  confined  to  the  characters 
we  represented — ^in  £Act,  it  had  been 
written  expressly  for  Miss  Fanny 
Beauchamp  and  myself.  I  was  sur- 
prised ana  delighted  at  Miss  Del- 
tour's  rehearsal.  She  so  thoroughly 
comprehended  the  spirit  of  the 
lively  melange,  rendered  the  songs 
so  neatly  and  perfectly,  and  buidied 
the  hits  with  me  in  the  proper  shut- 
tlecock style,  quip  for  quip  and  joke 
for  joke,  never  missing  a  word  or 
even  hesitating  for  one,  that  I  com- 
pletely forgot  I  was  merely  helping 
a  neophyte,  and  dashed  away  as  if 
the  house  was  full,  and  I  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  most  accomplished 
and  experienced  of  actresses.  Mm. 
Layton  (who  held  the  book  to 
prompt,  but  had  no  occasion'to  use 
it)  was  overjoyed  beyond  anything 
when  I  heartily  congratulated  her 
on  her  pupil.  She  kissed  herafifec- 
tionately,  and  told  her  over  and  over 
again  her  fortune  was  made.  I  now  • 
took  more  particular  notice  of  Miss 
Deltour.  She  was  not  positively 
handsome,  though  her  features  were 
well  shaped.  Her  eyes  were  dark- 
blue,  with  a  deep  sunk  fire  of  pas- 
sion and  sensibility  dwelling  in 
them,  under  such  restraint  though, 
that  you  should  look  carefully  to 
perceive  it.  Her  mouth  was  small, 
but  drooped  and  quiveied  at  the 
corners  sometimes,  as  if  she  had 
gone  through  harder  lines  than 
suited  her  age,  which  might  be 
about  twenty.  R&r  hands  were  long 
and  white,  finished  with  thorough- 
bred filbert  -  shaped  nails.  Her 
manner  was  that  of  a;  self-possessed 
lady,  who  could  not  afford  to  give 
herself  extra  airs,  but  was  simply 
polite  to  a  brother  artist.  I  was,  I 
believe,  the  least  bit  disappointed 
she  did  not  express  any  special  gra- 
titude or  thankfulness  to  me  — 
though,  on  second  thoughts,  I  had 
to  admit  I  ought  not  to  expect 
gratitude  from  a  young  lady  whom 
I  turned  to  account  to  raise  my 
salary.  I  told  her  I  would  under- 
take all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  her  with  the  manager,  and  that 
one  other  rehearsal  would  be  amply 


sufficient  after  what  I  had  seen.  I 
would  be  happy  to  meet  her  next 
morning  at  the  theatre,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

G.  F.  Baynor  was  puzzled  when  I 
told  him  I  thought  I  had  won  our 
bet  He  could  scarce  believe  it 
possible.  Of  course  I  said  nothing 
about  the  harmonic  hall.  If  there  was 
an  institution  on  earth  upon  which 
he  would  emphatically  invoke  the 
judgment  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
that  institution  was  a  harmonic  halL 
He  was  the  most  eager  to  prosecute 
them  of  all  the  managers,  and  cursed 
them  by  night  and  day,  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  theatre.  I 
knew  if  I  mentioned  Miss  Deltour 
in  connection  with  them,  even  her 
extraordinary  ability  would  not  save 
her  the  situation.  She  was  at  our 
next  rehearsal.  She  had  to  stand 
all  the  whispered  remarks  and  tit- 
terings of  the  walking  ladies  and 
the  limp  corps  de  ballet,  who  came 
to  practise  the  gaieties  of  the  '  Bower 
of  Boses,'  done  to  a  single  violin,  and 
in  long  dresses,  high  bonnets,  and 
Balmoral  boots.  But  she  went 
through  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  their  interruptions ;  and 
at  night  took  both  them  and  the 
audience  by  storm.  We  had  a  very 
^X)nsiderable  house,  drawn  partly  1^ 
the  revival  of  the  comedietta,  whicdi 
had  been  iaivourably  spoken  of  by 
the  press,  and  partiy  by  the  curioeity 
of  the  public,  who  fiooked  to  see  a 
new  actress.  I  had  taken  care 
whatever  could  be  done  on  the  bills 
in  two  days  was  done.  We  made  so 
decided  a  hit  in  'Blessed  Con- 
federates' that  we  W6ie  over  and 
over  again  enthusiaatioally  called 
for;  and  the  play  was  annoDnced 
for  representation  until  further  no- 
tioe.  G.  F.  was  excited  to  a  pitch  of 
good-humour  I  believed  him  inca- 
pable of. 

'By  Jove,  Cleveland  1'  said  be, 
'  I'll  carry  out  my  wager  with  you, 
and  throw  a  wMte-bait  into  the 
bargain.' 

'  Blessed  Confederates '  had  a  run 
of  three  weeks,  and  I  verily  think 
saved  Baynor  from  bankruptcy.  I 
might  as  well  confess  at  once  that  I 
fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
my  interesting  playmate.  The  old, 
old  sentiment  took  first  the  soften- 
ing guise  of  pity,  then  of  admiraticm^ 
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and  then  came  a  vnld  impassioned 
affection^  for  which  I  could  give 
neither  date  nor  reason.  Once  I 
leoollect  acting  'Poor  Pillicoddy' 
with  her,  and  deliyering  the  mock 
pathos  of  the  Cockney  nniseryman 
in  a  Bomeo-in-the-garden  tone  of 
Toioe  which  brought  down  the  house 
in  roais.  She.  gave  me  a  look  of 
grave  and  distant  reproach  which 
soon  brought  me  to  my  senses,  for 
her  womanly  instinct  detected  my 
indecorous  earnestness,  veiled  from 
all  others  under  the  jingling  patter 
of  the  farce.  I  suspect  she  knew  of 
my  feelings  for  her  as  soon  as  I 
knew  them  myself.  Yet  somehow  I 
was  afraid  to  hint  anything,  for,  ex- 
cept on  the  stage,  I  am  timid  and 
bashful  to  a  degree,  especially  with 
ladies  whom  I  respect.  I  called 
her  Louise,  with  her  tacit  permis- 
sion, but  she  never  addressed  me 
except  as  Mr.  Cleveland.  To  the 
rest  of  the  company  she  was  re- 
served, nay  almost  haughty,  and 
was  consequently  no  favourite. 

One  evening— it  is  fixed  in  my 
memory  as  if  it  only  occurred  yes- 
terday—after the  drop  had  fallen, 
we  both  went  into  the  green-room, 
where  the  rest  of  the  corps  were 
assembled,  together  with  a  number 
of  the  usual  stage  danglers.  All 
were  apparently  doing  complimen- 
tary homage  to  a  lady  dressed  in 
walking  costume,  who  was  seated 
on  a  lounger.  On  my  entrance  with 
Louise,  she  rose,  and  I  recogriized 
my  original  'Confederate/  Fanny 
Beauchamp.  She  trotted  over  to 
me  immediately,  and  saucily  turned 
down  her  cheek.  Now,  a  month 
once,  diffident  as  I  am,  I  would 
certainly  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, but  now  I  felt  that  Louise 
was  watching  me,  and  experienced 
a  repugnance  to  such  a  familiarity, 
which  I  could  not  explain.  To 
relieve  the  awkwardness  of  the  situ- 
ation, I  introduced  Miss  Beauchamp 
— Miss  Deltour.  Louise  curtseyed ; 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
(me  (and  they  were  regarding  the 
meeting  with  some  interest)  Fanny 
letamed  her  salute  with  a  cold, 
bud  stare,  with  so  much  of  down- 
right insult  conveyed  in  it,  that  poor 
Ionise  coloured  up  like  crimson. 

'  Look  here,  George  Eaynor !  come 


here,  I  say!'  said  Miss  Fanny, 
stamping  her  little  foot  nervously 
against  the  grotmd.  'Soyousuj^ly 
your  ladies  from  the  singing-women 
of  harmonic  halls  ?' 

'No,  certainly  noi  What  the 
deuce  do  you  mean,  Fanny?'  an- 
swered the  puzzled  manager. 

'  Ask  Miss  Deltour,'  replied  Fanny 
with  a  sneer.  The  bystanders  tit- 
tered sympathisingly. 

'  Mr.  Baynor,'  said  Louise,  step- 
ping forward,  her  pale  ^ice  paler 
now,  but  sending  a  brave  keen 
glance  that  made  them  shrink  like 
feghtened  curs  from  her,  '  I  regret 
having  placed  you  in  a  false  posi- 
tion: this  person  is  right'  (Fanny 
quailed  at  the  contemptuous  way 
she  used  the  slight  word) ;  '  and  I 
now  remember  the  occasion,  and  the 
associate  she  was  with,  when  she 
acquired  her  information.  If  you 
have  any  hesitation  about  retaining 
me,  I  will  remove  the  embarrass- 
ment in  the  only  manner  in  my 
power.  Mr.  Cleveland,  your  ann.' 
And  there  we  left  them  in  as  drama- 
tic a  situation  as  ever  they  found 
themselves. 

*  Come  now,'  said  she, '  walk  home 
part  of  my  way  this  evening ;  I  will 
never  go  near  that  place  again,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness:  perhaps,  however'  (here 
she  stopped  suddenly), '  Mr.  Cleve- 
land would  not  care  to  be  seen  with 
me  since  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  my  antecedents  ?' 

'  I  knew  them  before.  I  knew  of 
the  harmonic  hall,'  I  returned 
quietly. 

■Did  you?'  she  asked,  and  as  we 
pasged  near  a  lamp  I  thought  I  saw 
her  glance  at  me  kindly,  and  even 
— I  thought  so—more  than  kindly ; 
I  am  sure  her  hand  closed  almost 
involuntarily  on  my  arm. 

'  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal 
—  a  great  deal,'  she  said  sadly, 
and  half  to  herself.  'Oh,  how 
weary  it  is,  this  life !  I  often  wish  I 
were  dead,  and  out  of  it.' 

'  Louise,'  eaid  I,  '  I  love  you  sin- 
cerely, and  if  you  onlv ■' 

'  There— there,'  interrupted  she, 
quickly,  but  not  angrily;  'don't 
talk  that  way  to  me.  I  don't  dislike 
you,  Charley'  (I  started— this  was 
the  first  time  she  had  called  me  by 
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my  Chnstian  name) ;  'but  I  camiot 
listen  to  yoa  at  present.  Ton  de- 
Rerve  better  than  I  am.  I  will  leave 
London  to-morrow  for  Glasgow.  It 
is  more  than  probable  we  shall  never 
see  each  other  again.  I  will  not 
forget  yon  easily.  Good-bye.'  And 
she  spoke  all  this  as  if  she  were 
choking. 

I  bent  over  her  hand,  and  pressed 
my  lips  to  it,  and  she  drew  it  gently 
from  me  and  tnmed  away.  Then  I 
watched  her  to  the  end  of  the  street^ 
and  thought  she  looked  ronnd  once 
another  moment,  and  she  was  gone. 

Eaynor  did  not  much  care  for 
losing  Miss  Deltonr,  now  that 
Fanny  had  returned  to  him.  That 
young  lady  exercised  an  influence 
over  him  through  means  which  I  do 
not  care  to  detail.  What  misery  I 
endured  acting  with  her  night  after 
night,  and  hating  her  with  a 
sickening  intensity  even  while  she 
laughingly  surrendered  herself  to 
my  stage  caresses!  At  times  I  felt 
I  could  even  strike  her.  When,  a 
few  days  after,  I  parted  with  my 
darling,  I  related  the  occurrence 
from  beginning  to  end  to  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton,  she  could  not  suppress  her  in- 
dignation. 

'  Fanny  Beauchamp  has  no  right 
to  turn  up  her  nose  at  anv  one. 
If  I  were  near  her,  I  would  re- 
mind her  of  the  time  her  mother 
was  capering  on  piebald  ponies  at 
Astley's,  and  was  remarkable  for 
having  about  as  much  character  as 
petticoat.  But,  Charley,  Louise  is 
gone  off,  and  left  something  with 
mc  for  you,  if  you  should  call.  Here 
it  is.  I  hope  you  have  not  had  a 
lovers'  quarrel,  and  that  she  is  re- 
turning you  your  letters.' 

'  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Layton*;  she 
would  not  have  me  at  all.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but  she  is 
sensitive,  and  foolish  on  many 
points,  and  has  devoted  her  talents, 
her  healdi,  and  chance  of  position 
in  society,  to  support  a  sot  of  a 
father  who  has  been  tnmed  very 
properly  adrift  by  all  belonging  to 
him.  But  I  suppose  she  has  ac- 
quainted you  with  her  circumstances. 
I  know  she  liked  you  extremely.' 

'Did  she  say  so?'  I  asked, 
eagerly. 

•  Come,   sir,  I  won't   be   cross- 


questioned.  Away  with  you,  and 
read  your  fate  in  tliat  envelope.' 

I  took  it  home — if  I  could  call 
my  famished  lodgings  a  home — 
and  could  scarce  break  the  seal,  my 
eagerness  and  anxiety  were  so  great 
Would  she  commence  'My  dear 
sir,'  or  'Dear  Mr.  Cleveland,'  or 
'  Dear  Charley  ?'  When  I  did  sum- 
mon up  courage  enough  two  letters 
fell  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  there 
was  a  small  folded  note  addressed 
to  ma  It  began  without  any  heed- 
ing at  all ;  it  was  merelv  to  say  that 
before  leaving  she  had  found  the 
enclosed  letters  in  her  &ther's  roomy 
and  from  his  (here  '  habits '  was 
evidently  erased,  and  'carelessness' 
substituted),  she  suspected  he  had 
neglected  to  answer  them.  Would 
I  be  kind  enough  to  see  after  them 
if  they  were  of  any  consequence? 
The  note  was  subscribed  '  Clare 
Stevens,'  so  that  Deltonr  was  evi- 
dently but  a  ftom  de  theatre.  I 
read  the  two  letters  carefolly.  They 
were  from  a  solicitor's  firm — ^Messrs. 
Seal  and  Stamp— requesting  Mr. 
Stevens  or  his  daughter  to  call 
at  their  office,  as  they  had  intelli- 
gence of  importance  to  communi- 
cate. I  went  directly  to  the  place, 
and  was  ushered  in  to  the  principal 
—a  mild,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a 
X)eculiari^  about  his  mildness  that 
somehow  immediately  impressed  yon 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
sheer  impossibility  to  take  him  in. 
He  politely  pointed  to  a  seat,  and 
waited  for  me  to  introduce  my  busi- 
ness. This  I  did  in  very  few  woid& 
Mr.  Stevens  and  his  daughter  were 
obhged  to  leave  town  suddenly.  I 
would  take  any  intelligence  for 
them. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Seal,  smiling 
most  b^evolently,  'my  business 
with  them  was  of  a  very  agreeable 
character.  Some  time  since  we  re- 
ceived an  advice  from  our  Iridi 
correspondent  that  a  considerable 
legacy  had  been  left  Miss  Ste- 
vens, who  was  supposed  to  be 
living  with  her  fiarther  towards  the 
west  end  of  London.  After  innu- 
merable inquiries,  we  have  now 
reason  to  believe  your  friends,  to 
whom  my  letters  were  sent,  are  the 
parties  we  are  in  quest  of.  One 
interview,  even  a  letter  answering 
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certain  fonnal  questions,  will  be 
sufficient  as  a  preliminary,  and  then 
I  shall  haye  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ing over  the  amount  to  Miss  Ste- 
vens, or  lodging  it  to  her  credit. 
Gould  yon  give  me  their  present 
address*?*  I  gave  it  him.  *  I  shall 
write  immediately/  'Yes,'  said  I, 
'  and  if  yon  want  the  matter  di- 
rectly attended  to,  communicate 
with  Miss  Stevens  herself.' 

Love  is  selfish,  despite  what  poets 
write.  If  a  man  loves  a  woman,  his 
dearest  and  first  wish  is  that  she 
be  brought  close  and  near  to  him, 
and  he  is  jealous  of  any  fortune  that 
puts  her  beyond  his  reach.  I  was 
perhaps  more  sorry  than  glad  when 
I  learned  of  Glare's  good  luck.  My 
very  connection  with  the  stage  made 
me  specially  distrustfol  of  romantic 
oonclusions,  and  I  believed  she  was 
lost  to  me  for  ever  now  that  she 
had  become  rich.  Friends  would 
come,  and  then  a  husband.  A  hus- 
band! Until  that  thought  struck 
me  I  did  not  folly  know  how  I  was 
absorbed  in  her.  When  I  pictured 
to  myself  another  in  that  place  I 
believed  to  be  mine  by  right—mine, 
above  all  others  hving!  For  who 
could  love  her  as  I  did?  Who  else 
would  discover  beneath  that  placid, 
absent  fiice  those  depths  of  sensi- 
bility and  yearning  tenderness  which 
it  was,  almost  unconsciously  to  my- 
eelf,  my  secret  hope  and  dream  to 
bring  forth  into  a  warm  and  stirring 
affection,  which  we  two  were  to 
share  together,  and  never,  never 
part  from  until  death  ?  And  in  this 
strain  my  mind  ran  on,  and  one  day 
slijiped  by  and  another  came,  and 
each  night  I  had  to  laugh  and  joke 
in  the  midst  of  the  wretchedness 
gnawing  at  my  heart  Often  was  I 
cheered  for  the  wild  exuberance  and 
spirit  of  my  acting  when  I  was 
merely  delirious  with  this  fire  of  dis- 
appointment in  my  brain,  burning 
there — homing  there,  until  my  poor 
head  throbbed  on  my  pillow  at 
night,  and,  wom  out  with  the  fever, 
I  dropped  off  into  a  sleep— some- 
times into  a  long  dream,  in  which 
she  was  kind  to  me,  and  we  were 
all  I  wished  us  to  be !  But  then  the 
bitter  waking  came,  and  another 
day  and  night  of  misery  I 

I  coold  not  bring  myself  to  in- 


quire any  particulars  at  Messrs.  Seal 
and  Stamp's.  I  had  a  nervous  dread 
of  knowing  more,  and  for  the  same 
silly  reason  I  avoided  calling  on 
Mrs.  Layton.  I  would  try  and  for- 
get. Glare.  That  was  all  left  me 
now.  I  would  even  go  away  from 
every  scene  that  reminded  me  of 
her ;  and  so,  when  my  engagement 
was  concluded  with  Baynor,  I  joined 
a  company  on  a  provincial  tour,  and 
travelled  with  tnem  to  Liverpool, 
remaining  a  few  weeks  in  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Mgui.  When  I  returned  to 
London  I  found  my  health  so  im- 
paired from  excessive  work  and 
want  of  rest  that  I  was  obliged  to 
consult  a  physician.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  hit  upon  an 
intelligent  and  kindly  man.  He  put 
a  few  sensible  queries  to  me,  in- 
quired my  profession  and  habits, 
and  then  tested  my  lungs  with  his 
stethoscope.  I  thought  he  looked 
rather  grave  when  removing  the 
instrument 

'  Is  it  in  your  power,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  to  take  a  long  sea  voyage?* 

'Well,'  I  replied, '  I  have  had  a 
good  offer  to  go  to  Australia' 

'  Then  I  can  recommend  you  no 
better  medicine,  sir,  than  to  accept 
the  offer ;  and  the  sooner  you  start 
the  sooner  will  your  constitution 
mend.  Ton  have  no  inmiediate 
danger  to  fear,  but  rest  and  change 
are  absolutely  requisite  for  you.' 

Two  days  before  my  intended 
departure  from  London  for  Austra- 
lia, I  determined  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Layton,  partly  from  a  wish  to  bid 
her  farewell,  and  principally,  if  the 
truth  must  be  owned,  to  get  some 
news  about  Glare,  and  talk  of  her 
for  tiie  last  time.  When  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton  saw  me  she  conld  not  conceal 
her  apprehension  and  pity  at  my 
appearance.  I  told  her  how  my 
mind  was  made  up  to  leave  England. 

'And  so  you  are  going  off  for 
good,  or  bad,  and  you  have  never 
asked  me  for  Louise — or  rather 
Glare.  Of  course  you  know  her 
name.' 

'  I  had  been  there  half  an  hour 
with  that  name  on  my  lips,  and 
afraid  to  trust  myself  to  speak  it ! 

'  And  how— how  is  she  ?'  I  ma- 
naged to  blurt  out  '  Have  you 
heard  from  her  ?' 
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*  Heard  from  her !  to  be  stue  I 
have  heard  from  her  1  Look  at  this 
shawl  and  chain^  and  tell  me  who 
else  wonld  be  kind  enough  to  make 
an  old  woman  like  me  such  pre- 
sents. Why  there  is  not  a  day  she 
does  not  oome  herel' 

'  Come  here !'  I  repeated.  '  Than 
she  is  in  London?' 

'  Yes,  Gleyeland,  Glare  is  in  Lon- 
don/ returned  she,  archly ;  '  and 
very  lonely,  I  suspect,  in  London, 
too,  despite  her  money.  Her 
wretched  father  died  in  Glasgow 
a  few  days  after  they  arrived  there ; 
and  what  between  the  shock  his 
death  gave  her,  and  this  strange 
turn  in  her  fortune,  she  was  nigh 
distracted.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
brought  her  back  here,  but  here 
she  came;  renewed  an  old  acquaint- 
ance who  was  glad  enough  to  be 
renewed  when  she  found  Clare  was 
well  off,  and  she  is  now  living  at 
Brompton.  This  is  one  of  her  days 
for  visiting  me.  Would  you  not 
like  to  see  her  before  you  go  among 
the  aborigines?' 

'I  would  indeed,'  I  said,  in  a 
dazed,  feeble  sort  of  way ;  for  what 
with  surprise,  and  a  thousand 
strange  emotions  of  hope  and  love, 
I  was  scarce  able  to  speak.  The 
old  lady  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine 
for  me,  and  kindly  pressed  me  to 
take  it 

Than  we  were  silent.  It  was  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  days  were 
becoming  short.  I  can  call  to 
mind  now  the  quiet  grey  closing 
of  that  day,  and  the  myriad  noises 
of  the  dty,  and  the  clang  of  some 
church  clock,  and  a  ringing,  surging 
sound  in  my  ears.  My  whole  frajue, 
weakened  as  it  was,  was  morbidly 
alive  and  sensitive  to  every  influ- 
ence, however  remote,  that  could 
touch  on  Clare.  This  was  the  room 
we  first  acted  in  together.  It  was 
there  she  stood  near  the  piano,  and 
I  [by  the  fireplace.  The  very  feel 
and  rustle  of  her  dress  seemed  to 
come  to  me  at  the  moment  1  Should 


I  really  see  her  again?  And  then 
if  I  did^  vroxHi^—RcU'taUat-tail 

'  Here  she  is  at  last,'  said  Mrs. 
Layton,  rising  up.  'Excuse  me, 
Charley;  I  always  ran  down  to 
meet  her.' 

And  I  was  quite  alone  waiting  for 
her— only  a  moment,  though;  and 
I  hear  her  voice  and  her  step ;  she 
is  coming  up  stairs;  but  I  could 
not  stir.  I  sat  there  trembling,  and 
my  heart  beating  wildly. 

'Why,  Mrs.  Layton .'    And 

then  a  figure  in  black,  whioh  had 
half  opened  the  door,  turned  round 
and  whispered  something. 

'Oh,  ifs  only  Mr.  Cleveland! 
He  is  going  away  to  Australia,  and 
has  come  to  bid  us  good-bye.  I  made 
him  stay  for  you.'  I  thought  Mrs. 
Layton  was  very  quick  in  making 
this  announcement  about  Australia. 

I  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  went 
over  and  took  her  hand.  She  said 
nothing,  but  let  it  rest  in  mine. 
Mrs.  Layton  had  glided  from  the 
room  like  a  ghost  It  was  nearly 
dark,  and  I  had  to  stand  very  near 
Clare  to  see  her. 

'  Do  you  go  at  once,  Charley?' 

'  Yes/  said  I,  hesitatingly.  '  I 
leave  Liverpool  on  Wednesday — 
that  is  if— if * 

'If  what,  Charley?' 

'  If  you  do  not  bid  me  stay,  Clare.' 

It  was  darker  than  before,  and  I 
had  to  go  nearer  and  lean  down  my 
head  to  catoh  her  answer;  and  her 
Yelvet  cheek  was  to  mine  when  she 
murmured — 

'  Stay  with  me,  Charley.  I  would 
be  lonely  without  you  always.' 

And  this  is  my  story.  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  stage;  and  what  with 
some  little  money  I  had  saved,  and 
my  wife's  income,  we  are  better 
than  wen  off.  I  did  not  go  to 
Australia;  rest  and  home  comforts 
cured  me  perfectly.  And  many  a 
time  have  Clare  and  I  laughed  over 
the  strange  chance  that  made  us 
'  Blessed  Confederates '  for  life. 
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rf  that  Teiacions  and  delightful 
history  of  the  '  Seven  Champions 
of  Ghristendom/  which  ve  all  read 
with  snch  thrilling  interest  as  hoys 
and  girls,  we  learned  how  St  David, 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  roamed 
ahoat  in  like  manner  with  his  six 
Mow-champions,  as  a  knight-errant, 
rescning  nnprotected  females,  fight- 
ing against  wrong  and  oppression, 
and  ridding  the  world  of  giants  and 
other  monstrosities,  nntil  he  nnfor- 
tnnately  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
vile  magician,  Ormandine,  whose 
spells  threw  the  doughty  Welsh- 
num  into  an  enchanted  sleep  of  (as 
nearly  as  we  recollect)  some  cen- 
turies' duration.  From  other  chro- 
sioles,  perhaps  equally  veracious, 
we  learn  that  instead  of  being  a 
warrior,  St.  David  was  in  reali^  a 
priest,  '  a  wonder  in  his  learning 
and  eloquence,'  that  both  during 
his  hfe  and  for  many,  very  many 
years  after  his  decease,  he  worked 
the  most  astounding  miracles ;  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Xantus,  prince 
of  Cardiganshire,  and  that  when  he 
died,  A.  D.  544,  his  spirit  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  St.  Eentigem,  car- 
ried upwards  by  angels. 

Of  the  two  accounts,  we  must 
admit  the  monkish  legend  has  one 
advantage  over  the  old  favourite 
romance.  It  is  at  any  rate  '  parti- 
cular in  dates.'  To  a  matter-of-&ct 
age  like  the  present, '  a.  d.  544 '  cer- 
iiunly  appears  a  more  authentic 
period  than  'once  upon  a  time.' 
The  statement,  too,  that  St  David 
was  the  son  of  Xantus,  prince  of 
Cardiganshire,  especially  when  ac- 
companied, as  it  is,  by  a  seemingly 
reluctant  admission  by  the  chroni- 
cler that  our  hero's  mother  was  not 
married  to  his  &ther,  bears  about  it 
a  d^ree  of  circumstantiality  very 
diffisxent  from  the  vague  manner  in 
which  we  are  first  introduced  to 
Km  in  the  company  of  the  other 
six  champions  of  Christendom,  pri- 
soners in  the  magic  castle  of  the 
^chantrees  Ealyha.  We  know  of 
a  certainty  that  there  is  such  a 
place  as  Cardiganshire;  we  can 
place  our  fingers  on  it  on  the  map 
—nay,  we  can  even  go  by  railway 
there,  and   see  it   for   ourselves. 


We  know,  too,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  year  544 ;  we  can  count  up 
exactly  how  many  years  it  was  ago. 
But  who  shall  teU  us  where  (if  any- 
where) the  magic  castle  of  the  En- 
chantress Kalyba  was  situate?  Who 
can  say  in  what  year  (if  ever)  the 
seven  champions  were  imprisoned 
there? 

Still  are  we  loath  to  give  up  the 
St.  David  of  our  school-days.  Our 
early  hero-worship  is  too  apt  to 
get  rude  shocks  from  after-reading. 
Have  we  not  heard  that  our  great 
English  Champion,  the  renowned 
St.  George  himself,  was  a  mere 
swindling  army-contractor— in  fact, 
a  bacon-merchant?— that,  instead  of 
going  about  spearing  dragons,  his 
chief  avocation*  was  sticking  pigs! 
Out  on  such  so-called  useful  mow- 
ledge!  Some  wiseacre  will  next, 
perhaps,  discover  that  our  favourite 
St.  David  was  nothing  more  than  a 
marketrgardener,  who  amassed  a 
fortune  by  cultivating  leeks,  and 
that  his  countrymen  have  adopted 
that  savoury  esculent  as  their  na- 
tional emblem  in  honour  of  the  com- 
mercial success  of  their  patron 
saint! 

St.  David  has  indeed  already  been 
made  the  victim  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. Vile  calumny,  in  combi- 
nation with  equally  vile  orthography, 
has  made  free  with  his  name,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Who 
among  us  does  not  remember  the 
slanderous  verses,  commencing, 
'Taffy,'  (a  palpable  corruption  of 
the  honoured  name  of  '  David'  or 
'  Davy')— 

'  Taf^  was  a  Welsbman, 

Taffy  vras  a  thief. 
Tally  came  to  my  house. 
And  stole  a  leg  of  beef?* 

And  then  the  ridiculous  assertions 
that  follow,  of  how  the  anonymous 
libeller  went  to  Taffy's  house,  and 
found  '  he  wasn't  at  home.'  (He 
does  not  tell  us  what  petty-larceny 
advantage  he  himself  took  of  David's 
absence!)  —  how  David  afterwards 
revisited  the  scene  of  his  former 
theft  (a  likely  story). 

'  Tafly  came  to  my  bouse.' 

(Whose  house?    Has  the  fellow 
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no  name  to  give^  who  brings  such 
chaxges?) 

'  And  stole  a  marrow-bone  !* 

Here  the  slanderer  confutes  himself 
— as  slanderers  always  do  in  the 
long  run.  We  thought  we  should 
catch  him.  Had  the  first  theft 
David  is  charged  with  really  been 
committed^  the  second  would  have 
been  obviously  xmnecessaiy — not  to 
say  impossible.  Had  David  really 
stolen  the  leg  of  beef  on  his  first 
visit,  why  return  for  the  marrow- 
bone? He  WOULD  HAVB  HAD  IT  AIi- 
BEADT  IKSIDS  THE  LEO!      So  WO  dlB- 

miss  the  subsequent  charge  of  slug- 
gii^mess  brought  against  David,  and 
the  alleged  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him  with  the  purloined  mar- 
row-bone, while  he  was  still '  in  bed,' 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  credence. 

On  this  present  First  of  March, 
which,  as  every  reader  of  an  alma- 
nack will  know,  is  Si  David's  Day, 
individuals  will  be  met  with  in  al- 
most all  partB  of  the  United  King- 
dom—ay, and  in  fax-oS  Australia, 
in  America  (especially  we  should 
say  in  the  distant  Salt-lake  settle- 
ment, which  has  been  largely  stocked 
by  Welshmen),— in  every  place,  in 
short,  where  Britons  find  a  home, 
individuals  will  be  met  with  wearing 
imitation  leeks,  either  in  their  hats 
or  button-holes.    This  custom,  like 
the  similar  one  of  Irishmen  wearing 
the  shamrock  on  Si  Patrick's  Day,  is 
gradually  dying  out,  but  still  the 
custom  and   the  sentiment  which 
prompts  it  do  ezisi    And  who  shall 
mock  that  sentiment?    Patriotism 
may  sink  to  provincialism,  to  paro- 
chialism, even  to  egotism,  but  in 
itself  it  is   a   noble   feeling.     In 
theory,  doubtless,  it  were  better  all 
were  cosmopolitan— that  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  should  be 
the   maxim  with  states  and  pro- 
vinces  as   with  individuals.     JBut 
who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a 
natural  sentiment   in  the   human 
bireast,  that  when  we  think  of  our 
birthplace— whether  nation,  county, 
nay,  even  village,  leads  us  to  say — 

*  In  one  deligbtfbl  word,  it  la  oar  home  f 

All  honour  then  to  the  Welshmen, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  proclaim 
their  nationality  upon  their  own 
'  saint's  day ! 

Of  the  origin  of  this  custom  of 


wearing  leeks  upon  St  David's  Day 
(formerly  the  real  article  was  worn, 
the  artificial  leek  is  an  innovation) 
we  have,  a^with  everything  else 
connected  witii  our  saint,  most  vary- 
ing accounts.  Of  one  thing  only 
can  we  be  sure.  It  dates  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  One  set  of 
writers  declare  that  the  custom 
arose  from  St  David  having  caused 
the  Britons  under  King  Cadwal- 
lader,  'to  wear  each  a  leek  as  a 
mark  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
their  enemies  during  a  great  bat- 
tle in  which  St  David  caused  the 
victory  to  rest  with  the  Britons.' 
Others,  again,  trace  it  to  the  time  of 
the  Druids,  and  see  in  it  a  symbol 
employed  in  honour  of  the  British 
Ceudven— or  Ceres. 

Shakespeare  evidently  inclined  to 
the  former  belief,  for  in  the  well- 
known  scene  of  Henry  V.,  when 
Fluellen  makes  the  braggart  Pistol 
eat  the  leek  he  had  modked  at,  we 
find  Gower  upbraiding  Pistol,  after 
his  punishment,  in  these  vrords, 
'  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  trsr 
dition — begun  upon  an  honourable 
respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable 
trophy  of  predeceased  valour?' 

Be  the  origin  of  wearing  the  leek, 
however,  what  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  for  a  very  long  time  the  ex- 
hibition of  thds  national  symbol  by 
Welshmen  on  St  David's  Day  ^was 
considered  a  terrible  offence  by 
Englishmen.  It  appears  to  have 
aroused  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  breast 
much  the  same  kind  of  unreasoning 
fury  that  a  red  rag  excites  in  the 
cerebral  organs  of  a  bull  or  turkey- 
cock.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  non-exhibition  of  the  leek  upon 
the  national  sainf  s  day,  even  by 
an  Englishman,  excited  an  equal 
amount  of  indignation  in  the  Oudt 
brian  mind.  One  quaint  old  writer, 
after  dwelling  upon  the  '  manie 
thousands'  of  miracles  worked  by 
St.  David,  says,  *  I  only  desire  all 
true-hearted  Welchmen  alwaies  to 
honour  this  their  great  patrQne  uid 
protector,  and  supplicate  the  divine 
goodness  to  reduce  bis  sometimes 
beloved  oountrey  out  of  the  blind- 
ness of  Frotestancie,  groveUing  in 
which  it  languidieth. '  Not  only  in 
Wales,  but  all  England  over  is  most 
famous  in  memory  of  St  David. 
But  in  these  our  unhappia  days  th  e 
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gnuitest  part  of  his  solenmitie  con^ 
sisteth  in  wearing  of  a  greene  leeke, 
and  it  is  a  sofficient  theme  for  a 
zealous  Welchman  to  ground  a 
quarrel  against  him  that  doth  not 
honour  his  capp  with  a  like  orna- 
ment that  day. 

80  &r  fiom  the  Welsh  point  of 
view.  On  the  other  side  we  all 
Inaow  how  the  braggart  Pistol 
beforenamed  threatened  to  resent 
Fluellen  wearing  of  the  leek  he  had 
himself  afterwards  to  eat,  with  sauce 
of  oaken  cudgel 

'  Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  leek  aboat  his  pate. 
Upon  Safnt  Davy's  Day/ 

Welshmen,  however,  as  instanced 
in  this  very  case  of  Pistol  versus 
Fluellen,  do  not  always  staud  quiet 
to  have  their  leeks  knocked  about 
their  pates— so  the  angry  Saxon 
adopts  other,  and  perhaps  safer 
modes  of  giving  vent  to  his  Cymro- 
phobia.  If  he  camiot  thrash  Tafi^ 
in  person  he  can  at  any  rate  hang 
him  in  efi&gy.  Thus  we  find  that 
best  of  all  gossipers,  Mr.  Popys, 
writing  on  March  i,  1666-7 — 

'  fti  Mark-lane,  I  do  observe  (it 
being  St.  David's  Day)  the  picture 
of  a  man  dressed  like  a  Welshman, 
hanging  by  the  neck  upon  one  of  the 
pol^  that  stand  out  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  merchant's  houses,  in 
fall  proportion  and  very  handsomely 
done,  which  is  one  of  the  oddest 
sights  I  have  seen  a  good  while.' 

Oh,  Mr.  Pepysl  Had  a  Fluellen 
of  your  day  been  at  your  elbow 
when  you  described  ttus  sight  as 
'  very  handsomely  done,'  of  a  truth 
you  would  yourself  have  been  cud- 
galled  into  '  one  of  the  oddest  sights 
you  bad  seen  a  good  while.' 

We  have  said  that  this  hostile 
feeling  caused  by  the  presence  or 
absenoe  of  the  leek  upon  St  David's 
Day,  between  the  two  nationalities, 
was  of  very  long  duration.  One 
more  instance  to  verify  the  state- 
ment, and  we  have  done  with  this 
part  of  our  subject  Shakespeare  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Pepys  (not 
quite  so  great  a  man),  in  the  seven- 
teenth, allude  to  it  '  Poor  Robin' 
(good  in  his  way,  but  not  a  Shake- 
speare— not  even  a  Pepys)  shall 
speak  for  the  eighteenth.  In '  Poor 
Kolan'B  AhnaDac,'  so  late  as  the 
year  1757,  we  have  a  lot  of  verses 


telling  us  how  the  Welsh  angered 
the  English  on  St  David's  Day,  by 
wearing  leeks.  '  But,'  he  goes  on  to 
say  in  a  quasi-triumphant  strain — 

'  Bat  it  would  make  a  stranger  laugh 
To  see  the  English  hang  poor  Taff; 
A  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  coat. 
Hat,  shoes,  and  stoddugs,  and  what  not 
All  stuffed  with  hay,  to  represent 
The  Cambrian  hero  thereby  meant ; 
With  sword  sometimes  three  inches  broad. 
And  other  armour  made  of  wood. 
They  drag  him  to  some  publlck  tree. 
And  hang  him  up  in  efflgy.' 

And  now,  having  had  out  our 
gossip  with  the  reader  about  St. 
David  and  his  Day,  what,  let  us  ask 
ourselves,  are  these  countrymen  of 
his — these  Welshmen — of  whom  we 
hear  so  little  in  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day?  Well,  truth  to 
tell,  they  are  very  much  like  our- 
selves. Your  railway  is  a  great 
destroyer  of  landmarks.  Trains 
running  to  and  fro  daily  tend  vastly 
to  amalgamate  the  characteristics  of 
the  dwellers  at  either  end  of  the 
line.  The  Welsh — save  that  their 
women  (many  of  them)  still  wear 
the  hat  known  as  the  chinmey-pot, 
of  which  even  men  in  England  are 
beginning  to  get  tired  (the  Welsh 
hat  being  more  conical  and  flatter  in 
the  brim  than  ours) ;  save  that  they 
speak  another  language  (though 
fewer  and  fewer  every  year  speak 
Welsh);  save  that  all  Welsmnen 
who  thmk  at  tdl  of  what  they  are 
and  have  been,  feel  that  they  have  a 
national  history,  traditions,  and  a 
language,  older  by  centuries  than 
the  English,  by  whom  they  are  being 
rapidly  absorbed;  save  that  they 
were,  until  this  present  railway  era,  a 
race  shut  up  apart  in  their  own 
chfioming  though  secluded  vales  and 
mountains  —  the  Welsh  are  very 
much  as  we  are.  They  buy  and 
sell  as  we  do,  only  they  do  it  better. 
Perhaps  no  race  that  ever  lived — 
perhaps  no  individual,  even  suppos- 
mg  mm  of  Jewish  parents,  bom  in 
Scotland,  and  brought  up  in  America, 
can  beat  your  Welshman  at  a  bar- 
gain. If  you  would  buy  of  a  Welsh- 
man, and  he  asks  you  a  sovereign, 
offer  him  ten  shillings.  He  will 
swear  a  good  deal  (we  mean  he  will 
use  solemn  affirmations—not  bod 
language),  he  will  protest  more. 
But  be  sure  he  will  ultimately  take 
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twelve  or  fourteen  shillings,  and 
thai  £9el  he  has  done  a  good  stroke 
of  trade.  If  yon  would  sell  to  a 
Welshman  what  70a  deem  a  pound's 
wortii,  ask  him  one  pound  ten.  He 
will  heat  you  down  for  a  certainty  to 
the  original  sovereign.  So  you  will 
get  your  money,  and  he  will  rejoioe 
over  having  got  a  bargain.  And  so 
both  parties  will  be  satisfied,  and 
the  greatest  happiness  will  be  in- 
sured to  the  greatest  number. 

We  have  said  that  fewer  Welsh- 
men every  year  speak  Welsh.  They 
may  form  themselves  into  Cymry- 
gyddion  societies,  may  speechify, 
and  sing,  and  write  penillion  and 
englynion*  in  praise  of  Welsh;  may 
inscribe  upon  their  banners  the 
motto, '  Oes  y  byd  i 'r  iaith  gymraeg ' 
(The  duration  of  the  world  to  the 
Welsh  language) ;  may  hold  their 
bardic  meetings  or  £isteddfodau,t 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
the  old  language ;  yet  spite  of  all, 
as  surely  as  the  ship  will  sink 
when  all  the  efforts  of  the  crew 
cannot  prevent  the  leakfirom  gain- 
ing on  them,  so  surely  will  the 
ancient  tongue  of  Wales  become 
extinct.  A  brave  and  noble  lan- 
guage it  is,  but  none  the  less  a 
doomed  and  dying  one.  To  inquire 
into  all  the  various  causes  which 
are  at  work,  surely  and  by  no  means 
slowly  banishing  Welsh  from  among 
the  spoken  languages  of  the  earth, 
would  demand  an  amount  of  space 
&r  beyond  that  at  our  command. 
One  will  suffice.  Welsh  is  not — 
nor  ever  was  to  any  great  extent — 
the  language  of  commerce.  Betail 
trade  is  of  course  conducted  in  the 
native  tongue  (though  few  indeed 
even  of  the  smallest  shopkeepers,  ex- 
cept in  the  very  remote  distncts,  are 
unacquainted  with  English);  but 
for  tiie  more  important  commercial 
operations,  the  language  of  that 
enterprising  Anglo-^&xon  race  which 
has  taught  Wales  what  commerce 
means  is  universally  adopted.  A 
contract  of  any  magnitude,  written 
in  Welsh,  would  be  a  curiosity. 
Hence  it  arises  that  every  Welsh- 
man who  desires  his  children  should 
get  on  in  life,  has  them  taught 
English,  as  a  matter  of  necessity; 

*  IMfferent  kinds  of  Welsh  poetry, 
t  The  pluml  o£  *  Eisteddfod,'  of  which 
man  hereafter. 


whether  or  not  they  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  their  own  language  also,  is 
quite  a  secondary  consideration.  As 
an  instance  of  how  strongly  the 
natives  are  impressed  with  tho 
superior  advantoges  of  speaking 
English,  we  may  mention,  that  some 
years  back,  when  we  ourselves,  re- 
siding in  the  principalilT',  endea- 
Youred  to  learn  the  Jangaage  as  a 
mere  accomplishment,  our  blunder- 
ing attempts  to  converse  in  Welsh 
were  set  down  to  our  pridel  It  is  a 
fact,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  in 
a  people  that  profess  (and  feel)  such 
love  for  their' own  tongue.  'Iss 
indeed,  look  ye-ou,'  said  an  old 
Welsh  native,  referring  to  our  own 
miserable  lingual  'failure.  'He 
could  speak  Welsh  well  enough  if 
he  liked,  biU  his  too  proud  I' 

Many  of  our  English  readers  will 
doubtless  smile  at  the  idea  of  our 
learning  Welsh  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, as  well  as  at  our  speaking  of 
it  as  a  noble  language.    It  is  the 
fashion  to  consider  W^h  a  hideous, 
uncouth,  and  barbarous  tongue.     It 
is  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  Printed 
in  our  English  types,  it  is  not,  we 
confess,  prepossessing  at  first  ai^ht. 
It  certainly  presents  strange  com- 
binations  of  letters,   and   is    ap- 
parently made  up  of  unpronounce- 
able clusters  of  consonants.    Bat  it 
is  only  apparently  so.     To  b^^ 
with,  the  constantly  recurring  '  w  * 
and  '  y '  are  always  vowels  in  Welsh, 
not,  as  with  us,  more  frequently  con- 
sonants.   The  double  letters,  again, 
we  so  often  meetwith, '  dd'  and  '  11/ 
and  such  combinations  as '  nh,' '  ng^h,' 
represent  single   sounds.     So  &t, 
indeed,  is  the  Welsh  language  franx 
having  a  superabundance  of  ooiir 
sonant  sounds,  that  on  a  oonapa- 
risen  of  Enghsh  and  Welsh   (the 
same  matter  being  dhosen  at  random 
in  both  languages),  it  was  fonnd 
that  in  English  there  was  consider- 
ably more   than   four    times   the 
excess  of  consonants  over  yowels 
that  there  was  in  Welsh!    Is   the 
reader    still     incredulous?      "Will 
no  assurance  of  ours  disabuse"*  liim 
of  the  notion  that  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Wales  is  a  jaw-breaking 
mass  of  consonants  ?    What  will  he 
say,  then,  to  a  verse  of  four  lines 
made  up  wholly  and  ex&luslTely  of 
Yowelsl    Any  one  acquainted  -with 
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the  language  will  tell  him  that  the 
foUowing  is  good  Welsh  :— 

*  CI  wlw'>y  I  wett  8  &,  a'l  wean, 
<yi  wyau'e  wena, 
ETwaiiAel  #•«!•'. 
A1  wen  7W  ieoaa  UL'*  ] 

There!  Four  lines  without  a 
single  consonant !  Let  any  one  do 
thai  in  English  if  he  can ! 

Well,  well;  and  after  all,  what 
does  it  signify  ?  Is  it  worth  taking 
up  the  cndgds  in  defence  of  a  lan^ 
guage  which  eyen  its  most  enthu- 
siastic admirers  admit  to  be  mori- 
bund? We  ourselves  know  Welsh- 
men who  will  tell  you,  and  believe 
tiiey  prove  it  by  certain  names 
in  G^esis,  and  what  not,  that 
Welsh  was  the  primeval  language ; 
that  when  our  mother  Eve  called 
her  first-bom  Gain,  and  said, '  I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  the  Loid,'  she 
used  two  Welsh  words  signi^ing, 
'I  have  got  one,'  and  which,  we 
must  admit,  are  strikingly  like  the 
sound  of  the  name  Cain ;  that  when 
her  second  saw  the  light,  and  was 
called  Abel,  it  was  because  he  was 
ab  aU  (Welsh  for  '  the  second  son ') ; 
that  the  names  Adam,  Eve,  and 
others,  can  be  perfectly  accounted 
for  in  Welsh,  more  readily  than  in 
any  other  known  languaga  We 
say  we  know  of  Welshmen  who 
maintain  all  this ;  but  none  have  we 
ever  met  with  who  venture  to  pro- 

Shesy  for  the  Welsh  tongu^  a  long 
uration. 

We  have  said  it  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  commerce.  Whether  or 
not  it  ever  could  have  been  made 
so  had  the  race  who  spoke  it  been 
the  leading  merchants  in  their  own 
land,  we  know  not;  but  to  an 
English  mind  it  seems  but  ill 
adapted  to  business  purposes.  Apart 
from  the  &ct  thftt  it  has  no  words 
to  express  any  of  the  modem  in- 
ventions and  articles  of  commerce, 
its  ^numeration  appears  clumsy  in 
Uie  extrema  From  one  to  ten  it 
goes  .on  all  right  Then  come  one- 
and-ten,   two-and-ten«  &o.,    up  to 

*  Thete  lines,  which  wt  need  hardly  say 
haye  been  composed  expressly  to  show  the 
possibility  of  dispensing  with  consonants, 
refer  to  the  spider  or  silk-worm,  and  are 
thus  translated: — 
*  I  perlth  by  my  art;  dig  my  own  gn^e; 

I  spin  my  thread  of  life ;  my  death  1  weare.' 


fifteen;   then   one-and-fifteen,  Ac,   * 
up  to  twenty;   thirly  is  ten-and- 
twenty ;     thirty-five,     fifteen-and- 
twenty;   thirty-six,  one-and-fifteen 
and  twenty;   forty,    two-twenties; 
and  so  on,  until  ninety-nine  becomes 
four-twenties-and  -four-and  -fifteen ! 
Ckmld  such  a  mode  of  reckoning 
succeed  in  business  ?    And  yet,  who 
knows?     France,   with   the   most 
soientifio  decimal   system    in   the 
world,  has  managed  pretty  well, 
though  '  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf '  is  * 
not,  after  all,  so  very  much  more 
simple  than  iiie  Welsh  ninety-nine. 
And  what  is  the  Eisteddfod  which, 
as  we  have  said,  aims  at  the  re- 
servation of  this  language?     The 
word  literally  means  a  '  sitting '  or 
'  session ;'  and  originally,  when  the 
Bards  and  Druids  were  the  governors 
of  the  country,   a  most  important 
session  it  was,  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  assemblage  of  what  we 
may  call  the  bardic  parliament    It 
was  summoned  by  special  commis- 
sion by  the  Princes  of  Wales,  who 
were  not  then,  as  now,  the  eldest  sons 
of  English  kings  or  queens ;  and  its 
business  was  to  rehearse  the  tradi« 
tions  of  the  bardic  system,  and  to 
'  regulate  all  matters  respecting  their 
religion  and  public  policy.      But 
Druidism  gave  place  to  Christianity, 
and  the  bards  no  longer  had  all  the 
church  and  state  combined  in  their 
own  keeping.      Still  the  Eistedd- 
fodau  were  held,  though  th^  be* 
came  less  and  less  political,  and  at 
last   purely  artistia     Devoted  to 
X>oetry  and  song,  these  sittings  of 
the    constituted    judges    awarded 
honours,  degrees,  and  emoluments ; 
and  no  one  was  qualified  to  exercise 
the  profession,  either  of  bard  or 
min£^,  till  he  had  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  a  modem  expression), 
'passed  the  college/     When  the 
English  monarohs  became  rulers  of 
Wales,  the  Eisteddfodau  were  still 
summoned   by  royal  authority  as 
they  had  been  by  the  native  princes, 
the  last  of  them  of  which  we  have 
any  record  having  been  called  to- 
gether by  good  Queen  Bess. 

But  the  Eisteddfod  is  still  held. 
Granted.  But  the  meetings,  which 
tcTour  day  take  place  from  time 
in  time  in  Wales — albeit  the  old 
Druidio  forms  are  studiously  ob- 
served; the  same  division  into  three 
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'  classeB,  poets,  minstrels^  and  smgeis; 
the  same  awarding  of  a  silYernarp 
as  the  first  prize  and  highest  badge 
of  merit  —  bear  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  real  thing  as 
the  Eglinton  Tournament  did  to 
Ashby-de-larZouch.  It  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  out  now  and 
then  an  extra -good  harpist  or 
singer ;  for  all  of  which  we  should 
be  thankful.  But  it  can  no  more 
prevent  the  decline  and  ultimate 
^winction  of  the  Welsh  luiguage 
than  it  can  restore  the  goyemment 
of  the  principality  to  the  Druids. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact— 
whether  we  mourn  or  ex^t  over  it 
is  all  the  same  —  Wales  is  being 
gradually  but  surely  absorbed  by 
England.    Tear  by  year  the  Welsh 
are  becoming  more  like  ourselves. 
like  us,  as  we  have  seen,  they  buy 
and  sell;  like  us  they  marry  and 
are  given  in  marriage.    Tet  stay ; 
perhaps  not  quite  hke  us  in  this 
pioini    There  is  (or  was)  a  custom 
(it  is  some  years  since  itie  present 
writer  was  in  the  principalis)  which 
might,  we  think,   be  copied  with 
advantage  by  ourselves.     We  all 
know  what  a  struggle  it  is  for  a 
young  man  (with  nothing  but  his 
own  earnings  to  depend  on)  to  com- 
mence housekeeping ;  we  also  know 
the  old  proverb  how  '  many  can  help 
one.'    The  custom  we  speak  of  is 
an  illustration  of  this  proverb.    So 
soon  as  a  young  man  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry,  he  would  call  to- 
gether all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances—not to  feast  and  make  merry 
at  the  expense  of  the  young  couple 
or  their  fimiib'es,  as  with  us;  but  to 
contribute — each  according  to  his 
means—towards  setting  up  the  new 
household.    This  is  odled  a  'bid- 
ding ;'  and  everything  given  on  such 
occasions    is   deemed    a   debt   of 
honour,  invariably  repaid  whenever 
the  donor  should  in  his  turn  assume 
the  matrimonial  yoke.    We  annex  a 
copy  of  a  circular  which  we  have 
preserved  for  some  years.    Similar 
invitations  are  (or  were)  always  sent 
out  when  a  wedding  among  the  pea- 
santry was,  as  fashionable  reporters 
say,  on  the  ta^jis.     (We  have  al- 


tered the  name  and  address  in  the 
circular.) 

*  JJandoverjf,  MbopA  2ot4,  i8— . 

'  As  I  intend  to  enter  the  matri- 
monial state  on  Easter  Monday,  lie 
19th  of  April  next,  I  am  enooiuaged 
by  my  friends  to  make  a  Bidding  on 
the  occasion  the  same  day,  at  my 
dwelling-house  in  Market)  Street, 
when  the  fevour  of  your  goixi  com- 
pany is  humbly  solicited ;  and  what- 
ever donation  you  will  be  pleased  to 
confer  on  me  then  will  oe  grate- 
ffcilly  received  and  cheerfully  rejwd 
whenever  demanded  on  a  similar 
occasion,  by 

*  Your  humble  servant, 
'  Thomas  Gbiffiths. 

'  P.S. — The  young  man's  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  Eliza,  David,  and 
Martha  Griffiths,  desire  that  all  gifts 
of  the  above  nature  due  to  them 
may  be  returned  to  the  young  man 
on  the  said  day,  and  will  be  thank- 
ful for  any  additional  favours  be- 
stowed on  him.' 

Cakes  and  ale  are  abundantly 
furnished  at  these  '  biddings '  by  tiie 
bridegroom;  and  the  guests  who 
assist  at  them  enjoy  themselves  none 
the  less  for  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  by  their  presence  contributed 
to  give  the  young  couple  a  fair  start 
in  life. 

And  now  take  we  our  leave  of  St. 
David  and  his  Day.  One  more 
observation,  and  only  one,  have  we 
to  make.  We  know  not  whether  to 
address  it  to  Garter  l^g-at-ArtDs, 
or  to  whom.  But  we  find  that  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there 
was  an  order  of  knighthood— that 
of  St.  David  of  Wales.  What  has 
become  of  it  ?  We  have  no  know- 
ledge when  it  was  instituted  or 
when  it  died  outi  But  might  it 
not  be  revived?  Now  when  all 
England  is  rejoicing  over  the  birth 
of  a  Prince,  who  must,  if  he  live 
long  enough,  one  day  be  King  of  all 
this  land,  could  not  the  Order  of  St 
David  once  ^gain  have  being,  and 
might  not  its  first  and  foremost 
knight  be  Albert  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales? 

W.  B. 
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'  QEEING  is  believing-/  so  says 
O  the  proverb,  and  if  any  one  is 
auioiis  to  have  doubts  removed  on 
any  subject,  no  process  will  be  found 
Bo  effectual  as  that  of  careful  ocu- 
lar demonstration— more  especially 
when  that  evidence  is  sceptically 
eiamined  before  its  reception  as 
troth.  Such  was  my  intention  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was 
lately  introduced  to  an  Indian  snake- 
charmer. 

During  a  professional  ride  through 
the  station  in  which  I  am  quartered, 
I  felt  somewhat  fiitigued  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  was  just  then 
excesanre,  and  ventured  to  call  on  a 
VOL.  v.— Ma  xxvm. 


friend  for  a  short  shelter,  despite 
the  fall  conviction  that  I  should 
find  him  indulging  in  that  mid-day 
*  siesta/  so  common  a  luxury  to  the 
Europeans  living  in  this  climate, 
and  yet  so  fearfully  productive  of 
liver  congestion,  plethora,  and 
splenic  disease. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  'Never 
mind  me;  come  in,  old  boy/  was 
my  &jend's  salutation,  which  I  an- 
swered in  person  by  entering  his 
bedroom,  darkened  and  cool^  by 
artificial  means.  Making  my  way  to 
his  bedside,  I  was  surprised  at  see- 
ing two  peculiarly  bright  glistening 
objects  in  the  comer  of  the  roouL  I 
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advancod  towards  them,  but  more 
qaickly  retired,  on  beinff  assailed  by 
a  loud  and  nnmistakable  hiss.  In- 
Yolnntarily  a  scream  in  duet  was 
performed  by  my  friend  and  myself, 
and  the  natiye  servants  were  som^ 
what  startled  by  shrieks  of '  Asnake, 
a  snake  I    Qet  a  gun  I' 

A  ooQBiiItation  was  held— of  oooise 
outside  the  room,  md,  I  need  not 
say,  some  distaiioe  ftaai  tiie  door. 
Various  results  were  arrived  sk; 
some  suggesting  'shooting,'  otheis 
'smoking.'  One,  mare  coun^geoas 
apparently  tium  the  rest,  pzoposed 
that  the  snake  should  be  'oaughV 
and  then  destroyed. 

However,  as  the  originator  of  this 
bright  idea  did  not  seem  in  haste  to 
carry  his  suggestion  into  praotioe, 
and  as  none  of  us  wished  to  deprive 
him  of  the  honour,  it  was  agreed  to 
send  to  the  native  bazaar  for  an 
Indian  snake-charmer.  In  the  mean- 
time we  thoui^t  noVbm  look  could 
do  no  hant  Ouraftilly  and  dowly 
was  thai  door  opensiL  Nervously 
and  tremblini^  wa  pee^  m— gra- 
dually ailv«Boed»  lookii^  every- 
whera— jumiied  al  ttia  kaal  rustle 
or  sound*  prasentmr  aoorry  qpeokacles 
of  Her  UajfiK^  Bnim  aoldiera. 
But  soldien  doB*l  like  nakfiiL  1?^ 
should  they? 

'Why,  hala  mm  I'  «Take  care!' 
'  Look  fii  the  b6a»  eiqpboaid^  drawers, 
nooks  and  ooawn.*    KosDake! 

Then,  for  iha  ftai  time,  v» 
laughed. 

'Hallo  I  what's  this  piece  of  stick 
near  the  walir  '1^  Jm,ikS  his 
tail !'  '  Phew  !*  '  Bw^  sp^,  we 
shall  lose  him  I'  '  Here's  tho 
charmer.' 

He  came,  a  tall  muscular  native, 
a  strip  of  cloth  round  his  waist,  his 
hair  long  and  matted  except  on  tho 
centre  of  his  head,  which  was  shaved 
close  in  a  circle,  and  a  turban 
covering  it,  bearing  over  his  shoulders 
two  bai&ets  and  his  musical  instru- 
ment, made  out  €i  a  gourd  with  a 
single  bamboo  pipe  coming  &om  its 
uppw  end  and  two  sinular  ones 
mm  its  lower,  which,  being  pierced 
with  holes,  are  played  upon  like  a 
flute,  whilst  the  breath  is  blown 
through  the  upper  and  single  one. 

Before  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  room  he  was  searched^  and  his 


baskets  and  instrument  taken  from 
him.  Nothing  could  have  been  con- 
cealed, for  his  clothing  was  reduced 
to  its  minimum,  and  he  only  carried 
a  short  iron  rod. 

He  was  shown  the  hole  in  which 
we  supposed  the  snake  to  be,  for 
now  m  reptile's  tail  had  disap- 
peared. He  lay  down  on  the  floor, 
and  placing  his  &ce  dose  to  the 
hole,  exclaimed,  'Burra  sap,  sahib, 
bahut  bnmL'  (^  snake,  your 
honour,  yery  big.)  Without  any 
more  preparation  he  commenced 
digging  round  the  hole,  and  re- 
moved some  of  the  briok-work.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  showed  us  the 
tail  of  the  rej^tile,  and  with  sundry 
incantations  m  Hindostanee  and 
curious  contorti(»8  of  his  body, 
seized  hold  of  the  tail,and  gradually 
drew  forth  the  snake.  It  proved  to 
be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  oobca— a 
black,  ahiny,  wriggling,  hissing, 
deadly  cobra,  about  five  feet  kmg, 
and  al  the  thickest  part  eight  indies 
round,  with  a  hood  measuring,  when 
extended,  five  inches  aciofis.  This 
reptile  he  handled  fireely  whilst  it 
viraa  hisdng  and  darting  its  tongue 
out  iiTery  second.  Bemoving  it  into 
^  yard  or  compound,  he  released 
it  The  brute  wrigylad  towards 
hiB^  and  when  within  a  foot  or  so 
reared  itself  up^  qxread  out  the 
enoimous  hood^imd  prepared  itself 
to  strika  at  IIb  oupior.  But  the 
chamer  was  not  &  be  wounded. 
H»  aeund  his  primithe  musical  in- 
strument, and  commenced  very 
slowly  to  produce  low  and  soft  tones, 
very  Iwumonious  but  unconnected. 
Tho  snake  seemed  astonished*  his 
hood  gradually  collapsed,  his  head 
and  about  a  foot  of  his  body  tiiat 
was  raised  from  the  ^und  com- 
menced to  sway  from  side  to  side  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  music, 
and  slower  and  quicker  as  the  time 
was  decreased  or  increased.  As  the 
man  [played  louder  the  snake  got 
more  exdted,  until  its  rapid  fmd 
unusual  movementB  had  quite  ex- 
hausted it,  and  it  subsided. 

Again  the  charmer  seized  it,  and 
quick  as  lightnirtg  lui  his  hand  up 
its  body,  holding  it  firmly  by  the 
throat  By  pressing  on  its  neck, 
the  cobra's  mouth  opened,  and  he 
disdosed  the  £Emg%  poison   bags, 
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and  apparatns  complete ;  thus  proT- 
ing  beyond  a  doubt  tiiat  it  was  not 
a  trained  or  tame  reptile  he  had 
been  treating  like  a  plaything. 

Doubts  still  arose  in  my  mind, 
howoTer,  about  thuB  genuineness  of 
the  performance^  for  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  a  man 
would  willingly  place  himself  in 
such  dose  proxunity  to  certain 
death. 

A  fowl  was  now  obtained  and 
placed  about  a  foot  from  the  reptile, 
which  was  again  set  free.  With 
the  same  movemeints  it  raised  itself 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  spread  out 
its  hcxxl,  and  mm  a  loud  hiss,  ap- 
parently of  satisfaction,  darted  upon 
and  seized  the  fowl  by  the  back  of 
its  neck.  Hanging  there  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  let  go  its  hold,  and  the 
man  at  the  same  instant  seized  it, 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  by  the 
head.  The  fowl  almost  instanta- 
neously became  drowpy,  its  head 
Ming  forwards,  and  the  beak  strik- 
ing with  considerable  force  into  the 
ground.  This  conyulsiye  movement 
lasted  ten  seconds,  and  then  the 
bird  lay  down  as  if  completely  co- 
matose and  powerless.  In  fifteen 
fieoonda  it  ^ve  a  sudden  start,  and 
fell  back  ouite  dead.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  witnessed  death  from  a 
snafca-bite,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
a  sudden,  quiet,  and  oTerpoweiing 
poison. 

As  no  deception  oould  haye  been 
piactised  in  this  instance,  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see  the  reptile 
killed;  but  the  chamer  said  he 
would  not  have  it  destroyed ;  that  if 
it  were  injured  the  power  he  had 
over  the  snakes  would  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  next  one  would  no 
doubt  bite  and  kill  hiuL  He  ac- 
counted for  his  ea^  capture  by  say- 
ing that  this  was  a  great  hohday 
for  the  snakes,  and  they  had  been 
ei^jpyiDg  themselves.  'This  one/ 
saadhe^  'is  not  living  in  this  house. 


He  has  come  from  his  own  home 
visiting,  and  has  lost  his  way.  On 
this  account  ho  got  down  a  wrong 
hole,  and  I  was  enabled  to  pull  him 
out  Nasty  neighbours  and  abomi- 
nable visitars,  these  cobras  1  I  will 
take  this  snake  home  and  feed  him 
and  make  him  tame.' 

However,  we  insisted  upon  seeing 
him  made  harmless,  or  comparar 
tiv,ely  so,  and  directed  the  man  to 
remove  his  fangs.  This  he  agreed 
to  do,  and  performed  it  in  this  man- 
ner: a  piece  of  wood  was  cut  about 
an  inch  square,  and  held  by  the 
charmer  to  the  head  of  the  snake. 
The  reptile  seized  it  as  he  had  done 
the  fowl,  and  with  a  dexterous  twist 
of  his  hand  the  most  primitive  per- 
formance of  dentistry  was  accom- 
plished. The /our  &ngs  sticking 
mto  the  wood  were  extracted  by  the 
roots  and  given  to  me.  I  have  them 
now,  and  look  upon  them  as  more 
'  suicidally '  pleasant  than  a  pint  of 
prussic  acid  or  a  cask  of  white 
arsenic. 

Another  fowl  was  now  brought 
and  attacked  by  the  snake  as  before^ 
but  without  any  effect;  it  shook 
itself,  rustled  its  feathers,  and  walked 
away  consequentially.  It  is  alive 
still,  unless  some  enterprising  culi- 
nary agent  has  converted  it  into 
'curry'  or  'devil.' 

So  it  was  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that  an  Indian  snake-charmer 
was  not  a  '  humbug  and  swindler,' 
as  many  suppose,  but  a  strong- 
minded,  qmcK-eyed,  active,  cou- 
rageous man.  The  cool  determina* 
tion  and  heroism  of  the  charmer  in 
the  present  instance  was  rewarded 
by  the  sum  of  two  rupees  (40.) ;  and 
he  left  the  compound  with  an  extra 
snake  in  his  basket,  thankful  to '  his 
preservers  and  feeders  of  his  chil' 
dren,'  as  he  styled  us,  and  to  whom, 
he  said,  he  owed  his  life  and  his 
existence. 

'   J.  J.  P. 


^^^^^^^ 
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NOT  long  since,  a'case  of  swindling 
before  a  London  magistrate 
made  known  the  fieust  that  a  lirery- 
stable-keeper— a  man  with  some 
opportnnily  of  learning  the  habits 
of  society— had  actoally  lent  a  man 
fiye  shillmgs  and  paid  finr  twQ  glassss 
of  gin  and  water  at  eleyen  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  representation 
that  he  was  Lord  John  Bussell  in  a 
great  hnrry  to  hire  a  carriage  to  go 
down  to  Windsor. 

A  humorous  friend  of  ours  while 
boasting  of  the  success  of  some  ab- 
surd poem  he  had  published,  grayely 
said  the  Queen  Dowager  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  she  sent  him  a 
very  friendly  note,  to  say  she  should 
like  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
if  he  came  near  Bushy  Park,  she 
trusted  he  would  slip  in  and  take  a 
glass  of  sherry. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  jest ;  but 
the  following,  which  would  betray 
no  less  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  royal  fia,mily  of  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenui 
century,  was  no  jest  at  all ;  but  we 
can  honestly  venture  to  record  it  as 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  degree 
of  ignorance  which  is  compatible 
even  with  age,  experience,  and  iaii 
standing  in  society. 

A  retired  na^  officer,  apt  to 
boast  at  the  expense  of  truth,  a  man 
of  good  properiy  and  standing  in  the 
society  of  Kortii  Devon,  who  also 
possessed  landed  property  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  actually  described 
over  a  dinner-table  a  half-hour's 
haggle  he  pretended  to  have  carried 
on  fiice  to  face  with  her  Majesty 
about  some  fields  adjoining  Osborne, 
which  fields,  he  alleged,  her  Mar 
jesty  wanted  to  buy  too  cheap;  but 
he  plainly  told  her  Mi^jesty  that 
happy  as  he  should  be  to  oblige  her, 
'land  was  land  now-a-days,  so  tm 
parted  without  a  deal.' 

The  remarks  we  have  to  make 
upon  man's  gullibility  we  pre&ce 
with  these  instances  of  ignorance  be- 
cause where  such  ignorance  is  possi- 
ble, credulity  and  imposition  must 
of  course  be  possible  to  the  same  ex- 
tent And  whenever  anything 
occurs  to  startle  us  with  the  credu- 


lity of  the  world,  we  shall  find,  on 
consideration,  that  error  is  traceable 
to  one  of  two  distinct  principles. 

The  first  is,  that  the  standard  of 
probability  is  at  foult;  the  dupe  is 
a  poor  observer  of  reality  and  a  bed 
judge  of  txutlL  The  vraisembiance 
of  the  French,  or  the  verisimUe,  the 
*  truth-like'  of  the  Bomans,  are  more 
expressive  words  than  our  word  'pro- 
bable.' These  words  remind  us  that 
probability  depends  on  resemblance 
to  the  truth;  and, naturally, persons 
who  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  real  must  also  be  bad  judges  of 
the  counterfeit.  They  may  argue  ra- 
tionally, Imt  from  wrong  cbta,  which 
lead  them  to  ridiculous  conclusians. 

The  second  cause  of  credulity  is, 
that  the  greed  of  money,  or  other 
violent  passion  or  affisction  of  the 
mind,  makes  us  see  through  a  deln- 
sivB  medimn.  We  see  only  one  side 
of  the  matter,  the  mind  bemg 
dragged  so  forcibly  in  one  direction 
l^at  we  cannot  see  the  other. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  matters  not 
how  'sensible  and  sane  on  other 
points '  may  be  the  victam  of  the  tem- 
porary hallucination,  for  it  is  not  a 
question  of  wit  but  of  attention ;  and 
Bishop  Butler  very  wisely  observed, 
'  though  a  man  have  the  best  eyes 
in  the  world,  he  can  only  see  the 
way  he  turns  them.' 

In  aU  the  notable  instances  of  im- 
posture on  the  one  hand  and  of  cre- 
duli^  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  the 
two  sources  of  error  centering  in 
one  and  the  same  person.— We  may 
trace  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  men 
and  manners  and  of  the  way  per* 
sons  in  any  given  state  of  society, 
rank,  or  character,  act  under  parti- 
cular circumstances.  We  may  trace, 
also,  a  state  of  mental  delusicm,  an 
impatience  of  testing  a  made-up  . 
story  even  by  the  little  experience 
that  the  victim  happened  to  possess. 

In  the  last  novel*  by  the  author  of 
'Twenty  Years  in  the  Church,'  the 
plot  turns  on  the  clever  devices  of 
one  Hannah  Hengen,  a  very  re- 
markable adventoiess.    The  scheme 

*  DragoiiflT  Teeth.  Bj  the  Rer.  James 
Pycroft.  2  toIs.  At  Booth's^  Begent 
Street,  and  all  librarieii 
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is  so  remarkable,  that  the  author 
Tindicates  the  probability  of  his 
story  by  saying  that  'he  pledges 
himself  that,  fiom  his  own  limited 
experience,  he  could  name  no  less 
than  three  adTcnturesses  who  seye- 
lally  Tictimized  gentlemen  of  good 
standing  and  worldly  experience  by 
stories  yet  more  easy  to  detect 

HaTing  reason  to  belieye— espe- 
cially from  some  remarks  in  the 
press  while  reyiewing  this  popular 
story— that  some  curiosity  has  been 
excited  on  the  subject,  we  are  happy 
in  being  £Eiyoured  with  the  following 
account  of  the  three  'facts  stranger 
than  fiction'  to  which  the  noyelist 
le&rred. 

I  A  friend  of  the  author  one  day 
told  him  that  an  extraordinary  ad- 
yenture  in  real  life,  with  which 
members  of  his  family  had  been 
nearly  connected,  happened  in  the 
numner  following : — 

One  day,  about  twenty  years  since, 
at  the  end  of  the  sessian,  as  Mr. 
Salter,  an  Irish  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  returning  home  by  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Bail- 
way,  he  became  much  interested  in 
the  conyersatian  of  two  of  his  feUow- 
trayellera — a  young  officer  with  a 
lady  companion.  When  the  train 
stopped  at  the  Wolyerhampton  sta- 
tion, the  officer  came  up  to  Mr.  Sal- 
ter and  said,  that,  howeyer  strange 
it  mi^ht  seem,  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  profession  to  reyeal  to  Mr. 
Salter  circumstances  personal  to 
himself  and  lady  Mend.  The  £Etct 
was,  they  were  both  on  their  way  to 
Gretna  Green:  the  lady  was  flying 
from  a  brute  of  a  fskther  wbo,  be- 
cause she  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  sacrifice  herself  and  rortune  to 
some  yeiy  objectionable  suitor,  had 
used  her  so  ill  that  tibib  did  not  dare 
to  return  to  his  house  again ;  while 
the  young  officer  was  fired  with  loye 
ennobled  by  pity,at  once  to  rescue  a 
charming  girl  from  the  extremity  of 
misery,  and  (of  course  he  promised 
liimself )  to  raise  her  to  the  serenest 
altitudes  of  mortal  bliss  and  joy 
without  end. 

'Well,  weUr  said  the  M.P.,'no 
man  aliye  is  more  ready  than  I  am 
to  help  a  fine  Mow  in  a  strait 
like  this.  Bat— bat— 70a  know  what 


the  world  is  made  of;  you  know 
business  is  business :  there  are  some 
ordinary  forms  and  precautions  in 
use  among  men  of  we  world,  and 
therefore,  not  that  I  really  suspect 
anything  for  a  moment,  all  is  so 
simple  and  artless ;  but  the  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is,  I  must  just, 
pro  forma,  haye  the  satisfaction  ot 
neiunng  the  sad  case  you  relate,  and 
asking  a  few  questions  of  the  lady 
also. 

The  story  of  the  fugitiye  lady 
seemed  to  the  openhearted  M.P.  as 
simple,  as  ingenuous,  and  as  trans- 
parent as  that  of  the  gentleman ;  and 
— as  a  striking  corroboration  of  the 
description  \niich  the  officer  had 
giyen  of  the  suddenness  of  the  de- 
termination to  elope— the  lady  had 
no  luggage  of  any  kind!  Young 
runaway  ladies  do  usually  secrete  a 
bundle  by  help  of  the  waiting- 
maid,  but  one  pocket -handkerchiet 
and  one  parasol  formed  the  complete 
inyentory  of  the  lady's  superfluities. 
The  officer  related  that  he  met  the 
lady  of  his  loye  that  yery  morning 
in  Botten  Sow,  attended,  as  usual, 
by  her  maid,  and  from  painfiil  infor- 
mation fiom  that  maid  receiyed,  he 
had  hurried  the  ill-used  lady  all  in 
a  moment  to  fly  from  the  cruel  de- 
signs of  her  most  unnatural  &ther 
on  the  wings  of  loye  and— the  Lon- 
don and  North-Westem  Hallway. 

The  Irish  gentleman  was  quite 
excited  by  the  tale.  He  was  also, 
like  his  countrymen  in  general, 
delighted  at  the  dash  of  adyenture 
and  the  romance  of  the  moyement. 
What  Irishman's  sympathies  eyer 
Med  to  take  part  with  those  who 
i^ow  themselyes  superior  to  the 
stupidities  of  order  or  of  law? 

'My  purse,'  he  said, ' is  at  your 
command,  but  unfortunately,  at  the 
present  moment,  there  is  nothing 
m  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  come  oyer 
with  me  to  Dublin,  I  then  can  get 
at  my  money.  This  unayoidable 
delay,  howeyer  proyoking,  will,  at 
all  eyents,  baffle  all  imaginable  pur- 
suit, and  Gretna  will  be  reached 
without  farther  impediments  of  any 
kind.' 

The  officer  and  lady  accepted  the 
kmd  proposal,  accompanied  this 
friend  m  need  to  Dublin,andreoeiyed 
oAdi  quite  equAl  to  thdr  neoeaaitiea^ 
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The  good  friend's  "vrife  also  voltm- 
teerea  her  assistance,  and  lentarticles 
from  her  wardrobe  to  obviate  the  in- 
convenienoesof  80  precipitate  an  er- 
pedition. 

Ab  soon 'as  we  had  heard  the 
story  BO  fu[,  we  naturally  antici- 
pated Itot  the  end  of  the  matter 
would  prove  to  be,  that  the  Irish 
gentleman  never  saw  his  money, 
and  that  his  good  lady's  wardrobe 
remained  minns  all  the  garments  so 
kindly  supplied.  But  not  so.  The 
money  was  punctually  repaid  and 
the  wearing  apparrt  was  as  honestly 
returned.  That  there  was  a  dupe 
in  the  case  was  true  enough;  but 
that  dupe  was  the  officer,  not  the 
friend. 

For  the  officer  oonduoted  his 
bride  to  his  other's  house ;  and  as 
soon  as  time  had  been  allowed  for 
some  kind  of  oyertnres  to  the  rela- 
tives of  l^e  runaway  lady,  to  appear 
only  reascmable,  all  parties  were  sur- 
prised at  observing  that  there  was  a 
continued  refnsal  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  who  every  day  found  some 
fresh  reason  for  delay  when  offers  of 
intercession  were  fenced  upon  her. 
At  last,  some  one  remarked  that 
never  once,  in  the  morning's  distri- 
bution of  the  contents  of  me  letter- 
bag,  had  there  been  a  single  epistle 
for  the  bride— albeit,  a  lady  ca  for- 
tune with  a  wide  circle  of  fimiily 
connections.  'Surely  all  her  rela- 
tives and  friends  could  not  be  so 
implacably  offended ;  and  if  so,  dis- 
pleasure finds  its  yent  in  words  as 
often  as  in  emphatic  sOence.' 

When  suspicion  is  once  excited, 
the  days  of  imposture  are  few  in- 
deed, and  the  bride  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  she  had  no 
father,  cruel  or  kind ;  that  she  had 
no  fortune,iand— it  was  readily  oon- 
duded-Hshe  had  no  character;  and 
her  pretended '  lady's  maid '  as  little 
asherselfl 

And  what  became  of  the  unhappy 
officer  who  had  linked  himself  to  an 
abandoned  woman  for  a  life? 

Most  fortunately,  a  rigid  mvesti- 
gation  of  her  antecedents  elicited 
that  she  had  another  husband  living ; 
so  the  second  marriage  was  Toid; 
and  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  for 
bigamy  gave  the  &mily  little  trouble 
for  the  ftitnra. 


n.  The  second  case  of  snocessf  ol 
imx)ostiiro  to  which  the  author  ot 
'Dragons'  Teeth'  alludes,  ho  has 
related  thus : — 

Some  years  since,  while  living  in 
the  cily  of  Chester,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Mr.  Buller  (this 
name  will  serve),  an  Oxonian,  aboat 
thiee^UKl-twenly  years  of  age— a 
member  of  an  ezcSlent  fiunily,  who 
was  reading  for  holy  orders.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character^ 
oi  some  accomplishments,  especially 
music,  and  was  generally  mnch 
esteemed  as  a  man  highly  h<XKnir- 
able  and  utterly  incapable  of  deoeit 
by  all  who  knew  him.  After  abont 
a  year,  he  went  to  visit  his  &fther 
and  mother—persons  of  middle  age 
and  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
worldly  experience;  and  during  bis 
absence,  a  report  reached  Choeter 
that  Mr.  Buller  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  ward  in  Chancery,  a 
lady  of  noble  &mily  and  of  immense 
estates  in  En^and,  with  chateanx 
and  wide  domains  in  Italy  also. 

In  course  of  time,  Mr.  Bnller  re- 
joined his  Chester  relatives,  but  only 
for  a  visit  of  a  few  days,  and  brought 
his  intended  wffe  and  introdnced 
her  to  my  fiunily  as  among  the  most 
intimate  of  his  Mends  in  that  city. 
The  moming  after,  he  visited  ns 
alone,  was  very  communicative,  and 
related  incidents  in  the  lady's  history 
more  like  a  romance  than  sobcar 
truth.  However,  the  more  strange 
this  adventure,  we  felt,  the  more  im- 
possible that  ha  could  be  deceiTed ; 
for,  as  to  staling  improbabilities, 
where  we  believe  the  narrator,  we 
naturally  think,  no  one  would  dare 
to  mention  them  if  not  true.  Still, 
everything  seemed  to  set  at  defiance 
the  expenence  of  our  lives  as  also 
the  evidence  of  all  our  senses. 

I.  The  lady, he  said,  wanted  a  few 
weeks  of  being  of  age,  although  she 
seemed  to  usSve-end-thirly  at  least; 
but— she  had  survived  an  illness 
so  remarkable,  and  had  also  an  acci- 
dent which  resulted  in  dinmushing 
the  bloom  of  her  youthftd  ieatnree. 

a.  The  lady  was  an  accomplished 
musician ;  her  singing  and  playing 
were  the  envy  of  proressors;  but — 
just  at  that  tune  there  was  a  reason 
that  she  oouM  not  give  even  her 
intended  husband  a  sample  of  cttlier* 
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5.  She  WQfl  fin  excellent  lingnifit, 
but— when  some  ladies  from  the 
Continent  addressed  her  in  French 
M  naturally  as  they  would  speak 
English,  she  drew  bock  at  once ;  she 
did  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the 
etiquette  of  high  life  to  parade  her 
•coomplishmente  by  talking  French 
in  English  society. 

In  short,  a  mystery  hung  oret 
everything:  if  Lord  Eldon  (he  woa 
then  Chancellor)  knew— for  so  sho 
persuaded  Mr.  BuUer— what  he  was 
doing  with  so  wealthy  a  ward,  aboye 
all,  if  he  dared  to  marry  her  before 
she  was  of  age,  he  would  be  impri- 
flcmed  for  contempt  of  court 

It  80  happened  that  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Conyngham  was  at  that 
time  announced  as  spending  a  few 
days  in  Ohester;  whereupon  the 
hdy  exclaimed  at  once,  'I  must 
avrad  all  the  leading  streets,  for  if  the 
niarBhx)ne6s  only  catches  a  glimpse 
of  me,  she  will  tell  Lord  Eldon  to  a 
certainty  and  we  shall  be  undone.' 
The  end  of  all  was,  Mr.  Buller  was 
tricked  into  marrymg  a  woman  whose 
connection  with  the  peerage  and  ex- 
tensiTe  estates  will  oest  be  under* 
stood  if  we  say  she  had  once  been  a 
servant  in  the  fiunily  of  Lord . 

Thifl  adventuress  decdved  not 
only  one  young  man  but  all  his 
fiuntly,  carrying  on  the  impositioUr 
over  a  period  (x  manymcmths.  She 
was  even  working  coronels  on  a 
baby's  robe  when  the  imposture  was 
discovered!  Mr.  Buller  and  his 
fiunily  were  as  select  in  their  society 
as  most  country  gentlemen,  so  it  has 
always  been  unintelligible  how  this 
wmnan  ever  attained  a  position  even 
to  attempt  so  audacious  a  decep- 
tion. 

IIL  The  third  instance  of  marry- 
ing under  a  mistake,  which  the  au- 
thor of  'Dragons'  Teeth'  had  in  view, 
happened  about  twenty  yeans  since 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  at  that 
time  supplied  points  for  repeated 
application  to  the  law  courts  for 
setting  aside  the  marriage,  but  wo 
believe  without  effect.  This  case 
may  be  more  briefly  told,  though  it 
resembles  the  plot  of  the  novel  afore- 
said more  nearly  than  either  of  the 
other  instances. 

A  merchant  of  middle  age  had, 
unhappily  for  him,  provoked  either 


the  mirth  or  the  malice  of  a  female 
relative — Mrs.  Clyde — who  deter- 
mined to  practise  on  his  credulity 
by  taking  advantage  at  the  same 
time  both  of  his  vanity  and  his 
greed. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  mer- 
chant that  an  heiress  of  large  estate 
was  living  in  Steep  Street.  With 
this  lady,  Mrs.  Clyde  pretended  to 
have  become  acquainted ;  and,  being 
quite  her  confidante  in  afiairs  of  tho 
heart,  gladdened  the  ears  of  the  mer-^ 
chant  with  the  news  that  the  heiress 
had  set  her  affections  upon  him, 
fired  by  his  mere  looks— a  case  of 
love  at  the  very  first  sighi 

The  only  personal  communication 
the  bridegroom-elect  could  be  al- 
lowed, was  on  one  occasion  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  lady  through  a  half- 
opened  door. 

The  connection  between  Mrs. 
Clyde  and  the  heiress,  who  in  reality 
was  quite  a  stranger  to  her  pre- 
tended confidante  and  go-between, 
was  established  to  the  satisfisustion 
of  the  gentleman  in  a  very  ingenious 
way.  While  Mrs.  Clyde  and  the 
gentleman  were  passing  the  lady's 
house  on  one  occasion,  the  lady  was 
observed  at  the  window.  In  an  in- 
stant Mrs.  Clyde  said  she  would 
just  run  in  and  bring  him  a  few 
words  in  the  lady's  handwriting. 
Accordingly,  she  knocked  at  the 
door,  ran  in  past  the  servant,  as  if 
quite  intimate,  saying,  '  Your  mis- 
tress, I  see,  is  in  the  drawing-room,' 
pretended  that  she  and  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  were  collecting 
for  coals  for  the  poor,  and  with  an 
apology  for  the  sudden  intrusion, 
said  tiiat  the  loan  of  pen  and  ink 
for  one  moment  would  obh'ge.  Pen 
and  ink  were  produced,  when  Mrs. 
Clyde's  hand,  she  said,  was  too 
numbed,  and  'would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  write  these  few  words  for 
me  ?'  From  that  hour  all  chance  of 
suspicion  was  obviated,  in  this  vital 
point,  at  all  events. 

The  end  of  all  was  that  the  mer- 
chant met  at  the  altar,  and  plighted 
his  troth,  'for  better,  for  worse,  till 
death  us  do  part,'  to  a  bride  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  veil,  which  veil 
was  no  sooner  thrown  off  than  it 
revealed  the  well-known  features  of 
—a  fishwoman  I 
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Mammas  and  daughters  may  learn 
a  usefal  lesson  from  these  three 
stories.  Such  imposition,  involving 
misery  for  life,  it  has  been  proved  is 
possible,  even  where  there  is  no  love 
to  charm  with  siren  spell,  no  pas- 
sion to  drown  the  voice  of  reason- 
none  of  that  blissful  haUuciuation 
which  makes  all  the  hours  between 
the  '  offor '  and  the  wedding,  hours 
of  the  heart,  but  not  of  the  head; 
hours  during  which  we  have  seen 
even  a  lady  of  half  a  hundred  years 
in  a  mood  to  credit  everything  from 
her  hoary-headed  lover,  deaf  to  the 
warnings  of  all  the  world  besides. 

Affection  of  all  kinds  makes  men 
gullible,  because  it  blinds  them. 
The  foUy  of  parents  with  their  chil- 
dren is  so  proverbial  that  fond  and 
fooliah  have  become  convertible 
terms.  Most  romantic  and  marvel- 
lous stories  in  a  court  of  justice  havo 
been  traced  to  the  creative  powers 
of  a  parent's  mind ;  leading  on,  step 
by  step,  some  wicked,  lying  child 
who  bad  wit  enough  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  leading  questions. 
For  nothing  is  too  improbable  fpr  a 
parent  to  believe,  in  excuse  for  a 
child. 

It  is  commonly  remarked, '  If  per- 
sons would  dispassionately  consider  -/ 
'  If  they  would  honestly  consult  their 
own  sense,'  and  the  like. — ^But  on 
any  question  vitally  affecting  us,  it 
is  not  so  eaoy  to  think  dispassion- 
ately. Do  you  doubt  it?  This 
shall  be  the  proof:  How  seldom  do 
persons  really  ask  advice ;  how  much 
more  frequently  do  they  only  ask 
for  confirmation?  Every  lawyer 
will  tell  you  that  the  very  client 
who  comes  for  an  opinion  invariably 
rather  argues  than  consults,  and  so 
pertinaciously  conceals  or  glosses  over 
the  very  flEtcts  on  which  any  impartial 
opinion  can  possibly  be  formed,  that 
it  is  often  hard  to  torture  and  to 
wrest  them  from  him.  And  could 
not  the  Mentor  within  the  breast  tell 
the  same  story?  Can  we  imagine 
that  wo  are  ever  likely  to  advise 
with  ourselves  at  all  more  honestly 
than  when  we  consult  our  lawyer  or 
our  friend? 

The  reason  of  this  preposterous 

.  folly  is,  that  a  man  never  takes  the 

trouble  to  consult  or  ask  advice  till 

he  is  already  interested  in  on«  oon* 


elusion ;  and  that  interest  draws  the 
mind  aside  so*  forcibly  in  one  direc- 
tion, that  he  proves  utterly  impa- 
tient of  being  made  to  look  in  the 
other. 

In  the  three  cases  related,  the 
greed  of  money,  as  well  as  conceit 
and  self-love,  supplied  the  delusive 
medium.  Of  all  dust  to  throw  in  a 
man's  ^es  there  is  none  like  gold 
dust  The  very  news  of  a  fortune 
to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking; 
the  lottery  prize,  the  opening  of  l£e 
millionaire's  will,  or  the  ventures  of 
Galifomis^— the  very  thoughts  of  such 
golden  visions  will  throw  even  sober- 
minded  people  off  their  balance  in  a 
moment.  In  the  times  of  bubble 
manias,  more  brains  have  been 
turned  by  fortunes  gained  l^an  by 
fortunes  lost;  and  evesy  season  of 
speculation  proves  again  and  again 
that,  if  once  you  quicken  the  pulse 
— if  once  you  fire  the  minds  or  men 
by  the  prospect  of  sudden  riches, 
and  the  earnings  of  a  life  all  grasped 
within  an  hour— so  all-engrossing  is 
the  object,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  a 
man's  creduHty  about  the  means  of 
realizing  it  It  is  true  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  Thu<^dides,  that  in  all 
such  exciting  moments,  men  will 
only  talk  one  way:  and  whoever  is 
bold  enough  to  talk  the  other  is  at 
once  set  down  as  disaffected,  or  at 
all  events  as  a  very  disagreeable  scnrt 
of  fellow. 

One  fact  in  the  merchant's  history 
singularly  illustrates  a  very  common 
fiEtlLocy — one  that  has  hoodwinked 
many  a  dupe.  When  Mrs.  Clyde  had 
been  seen  to  run  like  an  intimate 
friend  into  the  rich  lady's  house,  this 
confirmation  of  one  point  was  taken 
as  a  confirmation  of  all;  so  very 
slight  a  matter  will  satisfy  us  of 
what  we  wish  to  find  true.  In  look- 
ing for  proo&,  men  are  too  ready 
to  generalize.  After  cracking  one 
or  two  nuts,  though  chosen  by  the 
audacious  seller,  we  too  fondly  be- 
lieve well  of  the  rest. 

While,  then,  we  arc  so  ready  to 
deceive  oui'selves,  who  can  wonder 
at  the  success  of  any  imposture, 
where  others  are  artfully  flattering 
and  inflaming  our  own  sdf-love,and 
leading  us  on  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  wo  are  alieady  too  pvoo0 
to  go? 
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KO.  IV. 

'Times'  first  began  to  shoot  ahead 
of  its  contemporaries,  both  in  the 
amonnt  of  circnlation  and  in  the 
influence  it  exercised  on  pnblic  opi- 
nion, about  the  year  1 8  ao.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  part  which 
Walter  and  Barnes  took  in  eleyating 
it  to  the  commanding  position  it 
then  gained,  and  which  it  has  never 
since  then  ceased  to  occupy.  But 
there  was  a  third  coadjutor  who  in 
his  way  was  as  efficient  as  either  of 
the  two  others,  and  without  whom 
it  is  probable  the  success  of  the 
paper  would  not  have  been  so  bril- 
uaiit,  nor  the  distance  with  which  it 
overpassed  all  other  competitors  so 
marked  and  complete.  This  third 
member  of  the  trio  was  Captain 
Sterling,  the  principal  leader-writer 
in  the  journal,  and  for  many  years 
popularly  known  as  the  'Thunderer' 
of  the 'Times.' 
Edward  Sterling  was  bom  at 
Waterford  in  the  year  1773,  The  future  vigorous  denouncer  of  corrup- 
tion and  jobbeiy  was  destined  to  Olustrate  one  of  the  most  flagrant  in- 
stances of  political  jobbery  in  his  own  family  and  person.  His  grandfather 
was  Clerk  to  the  Irish  House  of  Conunons  at  the  tmie  of  the  Union ;  and  as 
the  extinction  of  the  local  parliament  deprived  the  clerk  of  his  emoluments 
it  was  decided  that  he  snould  be  compensated  by  a  pension  equivalent 
to  the  sum  the  Union  deprived  him  of.  To  this  there  wafi  of  course  nothing 
to  object;  but  as  all  offices  were  held  in  reversion  in  those  vicious  days,  Mr. 
Sterlmg  found  means  to  induce  the  Government  to  believe  that  this  office, 
which  was  so  convenient  for  himself,  had  been,  or  might,  or  ought  to  have 
been  secured  in  reversion  to  his  son  and  his  grandson  after  him ;  and  the 
pension  was  accordingly  continued,  not  only  during  the  life  of  the  original 
holder,  but  for  the  two  lives  that  succeeded  him,  and  only  expired  on  the 
death  of  the  great  political  essayist  in  1847.  It  may  be  said  m  excuse  for 
him  that  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office  if  there  had  been  any 
to  fidfil ;  but  even  that  poor  pretext  would  hardly  have  availed  his  father, 
for  he  entered  the  Church,  though  he  never  advanced  higher  than  to  be 
a  curate  in  the  Cathedral  of  Waterford,  where,  as  we  have  intimated,  his 
son  was  bom.  Young  Edward  was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  was  in  due 
time  entered  at  Trini^  Coll^;e,  DubUn,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that  direc- 
tion. When  in  his  twen^-fifth  year  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  and  that 
event  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  His  family,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  position  of  the  grandfiather,  were  ardent  loyalists, 
and  the  grandson  threw  the  whole*  force  of  his  excitable,  impulsive  nature 
into  the  ranks  of  authority.  He  was  among  the  first  to  join  a  volunteer 
corps  which  was  formed  from  among  the  Tinna  of  Court — a  service  which 
was  a  very  different  afiair  then  from  what  it  has  become  in  our  day.  There 
was  no  need  for  sham  fights  in  those  davs,  for  the  foe  was  in  the  land,  and 
the  volunteer  regiments  were  hurried  forward,  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
fianaed,  into  the  battle  field.    Hhm  drill  and  disdpline  might  be  little  more 
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than  elementary,  but  at  any  rate  it 
was  on  a  level,  if  not  superior  to  the 
condition  of  the  raw  leyies  of  pea- 
santry who  had  been  in  too  many 
cases  goaded  into  rebellion  by  looal 
tyranny.    Young  Sterling  marched 
with  his  regiment,  and  encountered 
the   rebels   in  eevend  skirmishes, 
besides  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
victory  so  dear  to  Orangemen  under 
the  name  of  Yinegar  Hill.    These 
incidents  fired   him  with  military 
ardour,  and  he  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  captain's  commission  in  a 
Lancashire  militia  regiment  then 
quartered   in   Ireland.     A  militia 
regiment,  however,  was  not  exactly 
the  post  he  coveted,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  and  his  company  volun« 
teered  into  the  line.    Their  services 
were  accepted;  but  it  must  have 
been  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
young  military  aspirant  to  find  that 
he  was  embodied  in  the  8th  bat- 
talion of  reserve.     While  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  of  another  ex- 
change into  a  position  where  he  was 
likely  to  see  more  active  service,  the 
tide  of  war  rolled  for  the  moment 
in  another  direction;  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  reserves  appeared 
to  the  Government  to  have  passed 
away;  Sterling's  regiment  was  dis- 
embodied, and  he  was  placed  upon 
half-pay.      This    seems    to    have 
quenched  Mr.  Sterling's  ardour  for 
a  mtilitaiy  life,  and  he  retired  with 
his  half-pay  and  his  unearned  pen- 
sion to  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
farm   in  the  Isle  of  Bute.     The 
place  appears  to  have  commended 
itself  to  him  not  so  much  from  the 
quality  of  the  land   or   the   low- 
ness  of  the  rent,  as  &om  the  fbct 
tiiat  the  farmhouse  was   in  part 
o  fragment  from  the  old  baronial 
castle,  and  gave   the  owner  the 
appearance,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
of  living  in  greater  state  and  dig- 
nity than  an  ordinary  fimner  could 
pretend  to  do.     It  may  be  easily 
guessed  from  this  that  the  actual 
work  of  the  farm  was  not  very  con- 
genial to  the  tastes  of  this  grandio^, 
ostentatious  Irishman,  and  that,  this 
being  the  case,  the  fium  itself  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  prosperous  concern. 
He  managed,  however,  to  retain  the 
favour  of  his  landlord,  the  Marquis 
ef  Bute,  and  on  giving  tip  the 


Eanes  Castle  Farm  in  Scotland  he 
was  transferred  to  a  cottage,  unen- 
cumbered wiiii  any  land,  upon  the 
marquis's  Welsh  estates  in  Glamor- 
ganshire ;  and  there,  by  the  favour 
of  his  kind  patron,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  adjutantoy  of  the  Glamor- 
ganshire Militia — a  situation  which 
added  still  fnrtiier  to  his  settled  in- 
come.  Hitherto  he  had  been  making 
experiments  in  life ;  and  though  none 
of  them  could  be  pronounced  suc- 
cessful, tiiey  had  not  turned  out 
such  dead  fiEdlures  as  experiments 
made  on  so  momentous  a  question, 
and  persisted  in  for  so  late  a  period 
in  life,  generally  do.     At  each  re- 
move ho  had  continued  to  add  a 
little  to  his  scanty  income ;  but  the 
great  aim  of  his  life,  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  brilliant  place  in  society, 
was  still  unsolved,  and  he  was  like 
a  blind  prisoner  groping  along  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon  honing   he 
might  find  some  exit    And  now  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  deliverance.   Being 
relieved  tcom  all  necessity  for  action, 
except  so  much  as  the  duties  of  his 
adjutancy  imposed  upon  him,  he 
was  fiedn  to  relieve  the  overflowing 
of  his  restless  mind  by  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pen,  and  here  at  last  he 
found  his  true  vocation.    In  1811 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  military 
reform,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Buke  of  Kent    That  pamphlet  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  much  sen- 
sation either  in  military  circles  or 
elsewhere;  but  he  followed  up  this 
first  essay  in  authorship  by  a  series 
of  letters  on  the  passing  politics  of 
the  day,  which   he   sent   to   the 
'Times'  under  the  signature  of 
'  Vetus.'    The  anxiety  with  which 
he    regarded   these  ventures   was 
described  in  later  years  by  his  son, 
the  well-known  John  Sterling,  who 
told  his  friend  and  fature  biograr 
pher,  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  he  well  re- 
membered how  his  father  used  to 
walk  out  in  those  days  to  the  hill 
above  his  house,  there  to  watch  the 
coming  of  the  London  maiL     His 
son  was  too  young  then  to  under- 
stand the  nervous  and  txranulous 
anxiety  which  his  father  displayed 
on  those  occasions,  though  he  came 
to  know  afterwards  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  London   news- 
paper continuing  or  omitting  &e 
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letters  of  '  Vetns  *  was  the  difference 
between  his  father  becoming  a  fa- 
mous man  and  a  power  in  the  State, 
or  remaining  for  life  eating  his 
heart  out  amid  the  solitudes  of  Llan- 
bethion.  There  was  no  cause  for 
amdely,  however.  The  letters  were 
duly  inserted,  and  in  due  time  came 
offers  of  further  enq)loyment  and  on 
invitation  to  London,  both  of  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  were  eagerly 
accepted.  The  value  that  was  put 
upon  the  services  of  the  new  con- 
tributor may  be  inferred  ficom  the 
circumstance  that  as  soon  as  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  and  the 
peace  of  1814  had  opened  the  Con- 
tinent to  EnglishTnen,  Captain  Ster- 
ling— ^for  he  never  abandoned  his 
half-pay  military  title— was  sent 
over  to  Fiuis  to  assist  in  describing 
the  brilliant  scenes  of  the  Allied 
occupation  and  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons— a  vocation  tliat  was  sud* 
denly  and  most  disagreeably  cut 
short  by  the  return  of  Bonapute 
from  Elba,  when  the  captain,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  had  to  make  a 
hasty  flight  to  England.  He  did 
not  return  after  Waterloo.  His 
merits  were  still  more  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  keen  eyes  of  Walter, 
and  he  was  soon  installed  as  one 
of  their  best  and  most  i^uent 
leader-writers. 

The  career  of  Captain  Sterling  m 
this  new  capacity  embraced  some 
of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  modem 
political  history.  The  dearth  and 
consequent  discontent  that  followed 
the  war— the  clamours  for  Radical 
reform— the  demand  for  Catholic 
Emancipation— the  Beform  Bill— 
and  the  great  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  that 
landmark  in  modem  history,  all  in 
turn  came  under  his  notice,  and 
were  illustrated  by  his  flashing  and 
slashio^  pen.  In  all  of  them  he 
rode  triumphant  on  the  top  of  the 
higbeBt  wave,  and  seemed  to  lead 
while  he  was  actually  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  the  popular  opinion. 
His  articles  had  the  rare  ment  of  al- 
ways hitting  the  public  taste  and  fiaJl- 
ing  in  with  the  current  humour.  The 
tact  which  was  shown  in  discerning 
tiie  first  &int  indications  of  the 
changiDg  tide,  the  skill  with  which 
he  kept  Us  finger  on  the  popular 


pulse,  and  noted  down  every  phase 
and  variation  in  the  rate  of  its 
beating,  display  a  sagacity  that 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of 
a  diplomatist,  and  is  marvellous 
when  considered  as  the  work  of  a 
quick,  impulsive,  excitable  man. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who  deny 
that  any  part  of  the  merit  was  his 
beyond  the  brilliant  and  picturesque 
sljyle  in  which  these  changing  opi- 
nions were  clothed.  The£r  tiieory 
is  that  the  real  merit  is  attached  to 
Bames,  who  really  wtitched  and 
noted  down  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
popular  opinion,  and  who,  having 
discovered  in  Sterling  a  pipe  of  mar- 
vellous compass,  governed  all  his 
stops  and  ventages,  and  sounded  on 
him  what  notes  he  pleased.  They 
add  that  Sterling  was  very  slow  to 
take  in  new  ideas,  and  that  his  in- 
spirers  had  often  great  difficulty  in 
getting  him  to  take  the  cue  which 
they  wished  him  to  take,  but  that 
once  caught  there  was  no  farther 
difficulty — tiie  invective  roared  and 
poured  and  dashed  in  a  continuous 
torrent.  To  some  extent  there  may 
be  ground  for  this  theory.  It  is 
certain  that  when  the  '  l^es '  did 
execute  its  great  wheel  from  the 
support  of  ^e  Beform  ministry  it 
was  done  reluctantly,  after  several 
warnings,  and  must  have  engaged 
the  frequent  and  anxious  delibera- 
tions of  those  concerned  in  its 
management  But  it  is  a  very 
shallow  view  of  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  the  brilliant  exponent 
of  this  change  was  himself  unaf- 
fected by  it,  cared  nothing  about  it, 
and  was  ready  to  write  with  equal 
force  on  any  sido  his  patrons  might 
espouse.  There  was  a  vehemence — 
almost  a  ferocity  of  tone  shown  in 
his  leaders,  which  proved  inoonte&- 
tably  that  the  .writer's  whole  soul 
was  in  his  work.  And  Sterling  was 
just  the  man  who  would  feel  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  the 
course  taken  by  the  Beform  ministry 
most  strongly.  He  who  had  hoped 
the  most  from  their  advent  to  power 
would  be  the  least  likely  to  make 
allowances  for  the  difficulties  in 
their  path,  and  the  most  prompt  to 
charge  them  with  insincerity  and 
treachery.  8nch  was  the  view 
taken  of  hliB  oooiee.    Thomae  Car* 
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lyle,  who  fireqnently  met  him  in 
society,  and  whose  powers  of  read- 
ing chaiacter  few  wUl  he  disposed 
to  deny,  in  his  'Memoirs  of  John 
Sterling'  thus  disconrses  of  the  os- 
cillations of  opinion  in  the  *  Times/ 
and  its  hrilliant  writer : — 

'  The  sadden  changes  of  doctrine 
in  the  "  Times/'  which  fiuled  not  to 
excite  load  censaxe  and  indignant 
amazement  in  those  days,  were  first 
intelligible  to  yon  when  yon  came 
to  interpret  them  as  his  changes. 
These  sadden  whirls  from  east  to 
west  on  his  part,  and  total  changes 
of  party  and  articolate  opinion  at  a 
day^s  warning,  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  man,  and  coald  not  be  helped ; 
products  of  his  fiery  impatience,  of 
the  combined  impetuosity  and  limi- 
tation of  an  intellect  which  did, 
neyertheless,  continually  gravitate 
towards  what  was  loyal,  true,  and 
right  on  all  manners  of  subjects. 
These,  as  I  define  them,  were  the 
mere  scori®  and  pumice  wreck  of  a 
steady  central  lava  flood,  which 
troly  was  volcanic  and  ezplosiye  to 
a  strange  degree,  but  did  rest,  as 
few  others,  on  the  grand  fire-depths 
of  the  world.  Thus,  if  he  stormed 
along  ten  thousand  strong  in  the 
time  of  the  Beform  Bill,  indignantly 
denouncing  Toryism  and  its  obso- 
lete, insane  pretensions;  and  then 
if,  after  some  experience  of  Whig 
management,  he  discerned  that  Wel- 
lington and  Peel,  by  whatever  name 
entitled,  were  the  men  to  be  de- 
pended on  by  England,— there  lay 
m  all  this,  visible  enough,  a  deeper 
consLstency  &r  more  important  than 
the  superficial  one  so  much  cla- 
moured after  by  the  vulgar.  Which 
is  the  lion's  skm ;  which  is  the  real 
lion  ?  Let  a  man,  if  he  is  prudent, 
ascertain  that  before  speaking; — 
but,  above  and  beyond  fdl  things, 
let  him  ascertain  it  and  stand  va- 
liantly to  it  when  ascertained!  In 
the  latter  essential  part  of  the  ope- 
ration Edward  Stirling  was  honour- 
ably successful  to  a  really  marked 
degree;  in  the  former,  or  prudential 
purt,  very  much  the  reverse,  as  his 
history,-  in  the  joumahstic  depart- 
ment at  least,  was  continually  teach- 
ing him.' 

Sterling's  nature  was  of  that  kind 
thait  he  ooold  not  liT«  without 


an  idol  His  disappointmenis  in 
men  never  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  his  faith  in  man.  Having  de- 
throned Lords  Grey,  Brougham, 
and  their  companions  from  the 
pedestals  which  they  had  occupied 
m  his  heart  of  hearts,it  was  natural 
that  he  should  look  about  for  ano- 
ther. He  had  not  fisur  to  seek.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  no  longer  the  leader  of 
a  dominant  oligarchy,  but  the  chief 
of  a  shattered  and  dismembered 
band,  who  were  only  saved  from 
utter  despair  by  his  words  of  cheer, . 
and  whom  he  was  striving  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly  to  mould 
together  into  the  consistency  and 
cohesion  of  a  pjarty,  was  just  the 
kind  of  hero  linat  was  fitted  to 
attract  his  admiration,  and  to  call 
forth  his  most  fervid  enthusiasnL 
He  became  his  champion,  his  advo- 
cate, his  untiring  and  most  effective 
defender.  No  man  hailed  his  ad- 
vent to  power  with  warmer  con- 
gratulations than  Edward  Sterling; 
none  shouted  more  lustily  for  flur 
play  for  his  government  when  he 
took  office  in  1834-5;'  none  more 
vehemently  denounced  the  ma- 
noeuvres by  which  he  was  removed 
from  office  within  a  year  of  his 
taking  it.  Whether  a  more  length- 
ened tenure  wotdd  not  have  been  as 
&tal  to  the  reputation  of  the  new 
idol  as  the  three  years  of  office  had 
been  to  the  old,  may  be  doubtfid  * 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
through  that  short  but  fierce  strug^ 
gle  of  parties,  the  Conservative 
minister  fotmd  his  most  effective 
support  next  to  his  own  sldlful 
and  ambidextrous  management,  in 
the  anonymous  writer,  who  day  by 
day  thundered  forth  on  his  behalf  in 
the  columns  of  the '  Times.'  Peel's 
own  sentiments  on  this  point  are 
happily  on  record,  and  as  they  form 
a  cunous  episode  in  newspaper 
history,  it  will  find  its  natural  place 
here.  The  letter  of  Sir  Bobert  transh 
mitted  to  the  'Times'  had  been 
handed  by  the  editor  to  Capt^ 
Sterling,  as  the  person  most  entitled 
to  the  thanks  so  warmly  expressed ; 
and  among  his  papers  it  was  found, 
after  his  death,  along  with  the  draft 
of  the  reply,  which  had  evid^tly 
been  intrusted  to  him  to  draw  up. 
We  believe  the  letter  itself  fim 
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fbe  b'ghtrin  Cailyle's  'Life  of 
John  SierliDg.' 

FrivaU^Tb  the  Editor  (ftU '  Times.* 
*  WhiUhaXl,  AvrU  i8«fc.  m$. 

'8ir,--Ha7ing  this  oay  deliyered 
into  the  hands  of  the  kii^  the  seals 
of  office,  I  can,  withont  any  impu- 
tation of  an  interested  motiyOi  or 
any  impediment  from  scmpnlons 
feelings  of  delicacy,  express  my  deep 
sense  of  the  powerful  support  which 
that  goTemment  oyer  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  preside,  reoeiyed  from 
the  "Times  "newspaper.  Ifldonot 
offer  the  ezjpressions  of  personal 
gratitude,  it  is  because  I  feel  that 
such  expressions  would  do  injustice 
to  the  character  of  a  support  which 
was  giyen  exclusiyely  on  the  highest 
and  most  independent  grounds  of 
public  principle.  I  can  say  this 
with  periiect  truth,  as  I  am  address- 
ing one  whose  person  eyen  is  un- 
known to  me,  and  who,  during  my 
tenure  of  power,  studiously  ayoided 
eyery  species  of  intercourse  which 
could  throw  a  suspicion  upon  the 
motiyes  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
I  should,  howeyer,  be  doing  in- 
justice to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  were 
to  retire  fix)m  office  witibout  one 
word  of  acknowledgment— without, 
at  least,  assuring  you  of  the  admira- 
tion with  which  I  witnessed,  during 
the  arduous  contest  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  the  daily  exhibition  of 
that  extraordinary  ability  to  which 
I  was  indebted  for  a  support,  the 
more  yaluable  because  it  was  an 
impartial  and  discriminating  sup- 
port 

*  I  haye  the  honour  to  be, 
'Sir, 
*  £yer  your  most  obedient 
and  £Edthfid  seryant, 

*  EOBKBT  Pbkl.' 

••  To  the  Might  Eon.  Sir  Bobert  Feel, 
Bart,^  Ac, 
*  Sir,— It  giyes  me  sincere  satisfisu^- 
tion  to  learn  from  the  letter  with 
which  you  haye  honoured  me,  bear- 
ing yesterday's  date,  that  you  esti- 
mate so  highly  the  efforts  which  haye 
been  made  during  the  last  fiye 
months  by  the  "  Times,"  newspaper, 
to  support  the  cause  of  rational  and 
wholesome  ^yemment  which  his 
Ifajesty  hod  mtrustod  to  your  guid- 


ance; and  that  you  appreciate 
fiurly  the  disinterested  motiye  of 
rogsuxl  to  public  welfare,  and  to 
that  alone,  through  which  this 
journal  has  been  prompted  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  in  accordance  with  that 
of  your  a(hninistration.  It  is,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  by  such  motiyes 
only, that  the  "  Times"  eyer  since  I 
haye  known  it,  has  been  influenced, 
whether  in  defence  of  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  day,  or  in  constitutional 
resistance  to  it;  and  indeed  there 
exist  no  other  iqptiyes  of  action  for 
a  journalist,  compatible  either  with 
the  safety  of  the  press,  or  with  the 
political  morality  of  the  great  bulk 
of  its  readers. 
*  With  much  respect, 
'  I  haye  the  honour  to  be, 
'  Sir,  &c.  &c.  &c., 

'  ThB  EdITOB  OF  THE  "  TlMBS."  ' 

Sterling  died,  as  we  haye  men- 
tioned, in  1847,  and  his  place  has 
neyer  been  filled  up. 

While  the '  Times '  was  thus  illus- 
trated by  Barnes  and  Sterling,  the 
'Morning  Chronicle'  preyed  itself 
no  contemptible  riyal  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  John  Black.  Blacky 
like  so  many  of  the  early  lights  of 
the  newspaper  press,  wafi  a  Scotch- 
man, bom  in  the  littie  border  town 
of  Dunse,  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Edinburgh.  In  or  about 
the  year  1806,  he  came  to  London^ 
haying  resolyed  to  make  literature 
his  profession;  and  for  some  years 
he  obtained  a  precarious  liyelihood 
as  a  translator  and  hack  writer  to 
the  booksellers.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Ferry,  and  recdyed  an  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  reporters  of 
that  paper.  His  acute  discriminar 
tion,  and  his  solid  acquirements^ 
soon  made  themselyes  conspicuous, 
and  procured  congenial  employment 
for  their  poss^sor.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  assistant-editor;  and  on 
the  death  of  Perry,  in  iSaz,  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  newspaper  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  retained 
by  him  till  1843.  For  twenty-two 
years,  therefore,  at  a  critical  period 
of  modem  history.  Dr.  Black  had  a 
large  share  in  shaping  the  politics 
and  moulding  the  opmions  of  the 
Wliig  party,  to  which  he  attached 
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himaelt  It  iniist  be  said  of  him, 
howBTer^  that  he  was  then  what 
would  now-e^ya  be  called  an  Ad- 
vanced liberaL  Under  bis  goid- 
amoe  the '  Marning  Ghzonicle'  advo- 
cated bolder  and  broader  views  of 
political  questions  than  it  had  done 
under  the  mild  and  jovial'tempered 
Penrj.  On  those  Bul>jectB  that  were 
purely  political  indeiad,  he  nevar 
proceeded  so  &r  as  to  bceakaway 
nromthebnlkof  hispar^;  and  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle'  remained,  all 
through  Black's  inanagement,  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  Whig  party. 
But  in  those  questions  of  a  moral 
and  aodal  nature  which  were  then 
just  beginning  to  foroe  themselves 
upon  public  notice,  and  which  may 
bo  called  the  neutral  ground  of  all 
parties,  Black  became  ocmspicuous 
as  the  advocate  oi  the  most  extreme 
opinions.  In  the  '  dreary  science '  of 
political  economy  he  was  a  willing 
pupil,  and  a  tecpient  exponent  of 
the  theories  of  Bi<»rdo,  Malthus,  and 
the  other  sages  of  that  boranc^  of 
science;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  circulation  of  the  paper  was 
somewhal  checked,  though  its  influ- 
ence arnimg  the  thinkers  of  society 
was  heightoied  by  the  often-repeated 
expoGfttion  of  those  opinions  which 
were  'caviare  to  the  million,'  and 
which,  as  far  as  they  were  under- 
stood, were  rather  distasteful  to  the 
ordinary  daas  of  readers.  It  is  si^ 
that  much  of  this  was  due  to  the 
influence  which  James  Mill,  the  his- 
torian of  India,  exercised  upon  tihe 
mind  of  the  editor.  The  two  Scotch- 
men lived  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  were  in  the  frequent  habit 
of  meeting  and  of  walking  together. 
Congenial  tastes  rendered  th^  in- 
timate, and  the  higher  and  harder 
nature  of  Mill  soon  asserted  its  pre- 
dominance over  Black.  The  editor 
became  the  pupil  of  the  philosopher ; 
and  these  swam  and  sincere  friends 
of  the  people  eonvsansed  together  on 
IMrindples  and  adopted  views  of 
society,  in  which,  as  rendered  in  the 
oditonal  columns,  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  no  sympathy.  Thedays 
of  tne  pc^ularity  of  free  trade  had 
not  come ;  the  artisans  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  free  importation  of  food, 
but  tibey  resented  me  ai^lioation  of 
the  same  principles  to  artides  of  in- 


dustry— which  were  then  equally 
protected— as  freely  as  we  have  seen 
the  Coventry  ribbon  weavers  resent 
the  French  trea^  in  our  own  days. 
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popnkur  from  the  beginning,  neva 
had  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing popularity,  and  in  our  days  of 
extended  commmoe  and  wide-i^'^ead 
emigration  has  died  a  natural  death. 
But  the  most  unpopular  topic  ctf  the 
day  was  to  attack  toe  old  poor  law. 
That  law  was  regarded  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  labouring  man's  liber- 
ties ;  and  as  the  daring  speculations 
of  the  new  sdiod  of  philosc^fay  had 
ventured  to  call  in  questimi  its 
economy  and  wisdom,  it  was  natural 
that  the  opponents  of  the  law  should 
be  stigmatised  as  hardhearted,  un- 
feeling men,  c^ycophantB  of  the  rich, 
grinders  of  the  &oes  of  the  poor, 
men  whom  it  behoved  evcoy  Eng- 
lishman with  a  heart  in  his. bosom 
to  oppose,  persecute,  and  put  down. 
Those  who  remember  wiiii  what  an 
insane  vehemence  the  alteration  in 
the  law  was  assailed  by  the  '  Times,' 
under  the  inspration  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter,  may  imagine  how  fiercely 
the  battle  was  fought  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  controverBy ;  those  who 
do  not,  will  find  some  amusing  speci- 
mens of  it  in  the  publicaticms  of 
William  Cobbett  Cobbett  was  as 
ardent  a  friend  of  the  people  as 
either  Black  or  Mill,  but  his  mend- 
ship  started  from  a  different  point, 
and  led  to  a  very  different  result 
He  cared  little  &r  their  elevation 
in  the  moral  scale;  his  advocacy 
was  mainly  directed  to  an  increase 
in  their  material  ccHnforts:  that  the 
labourer  should  have  his  jug  of  beer 
and  his  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese, 
with  a  joint  of  meat  now  and  then, 
and,  over  and  above  all  things,  that 
he  should  be  saved  from  the  miser- 
able doom  of  eating  potatoes — ^that 
was  the  labourer's  paradise  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  William 
Cobbett;  and  we  need  not  add,  that 
such  a  vision  readily  commended  it- 
self to  the  bulk  of  the  labouiers 
themselves.  With  these  views,  it 
may  easily  be  omodved  how  he 
would  regard  the  more  austere,  but, 
as  we  now  believe,  the  higher  vision 
of  the  labourer's  future,  set  forth 
in  the  columns  of  the 
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Ghraniol&'  Gobbett's  pen  has  rarely 
been  matched  in  the  power  and  paa- 
sion  of  ficolding.  We  believe  pas- 
sages might  be  picked  oat  of  bis 
writiDgs  which  would  bear  a  com- 
parison with  Timon's  celebrated 
cuse  of  Athens:  and  the  whole 
▼enom  and  vitriol  of  his.Bt^le  was 
concentrated  on  the  head  of  the 
'Scotch  feeloeopher/  Dr.  John  Black. 
Ite  is  never  weary  of  holding  him 
up  to  reproach  and  ridicule.  'The 
Beg^ster/  'Twopenny  Trash/  the 
'  Evening  Post/  m  fact,  all  the  pub- 
lications he  started  during  this 
period,  are  filled  with  the  same  sub- 
ject—c^use  of  the  man's  erroneous 
principles,  and  their  exposition  in 
the  Whig  organ.  The  image  of 
Dr.  Bla(£,  indeed,  seems,  to  have 
haunted  him;  for  whatever  topic 
he  may  have  begun  to  write  about, 
it  is  rare*  indeed  but  that  in  some 
way^or  oUier.he  contrives  to  intro- 
duce a  fling  at  the  Scotch  editor. 
This  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  one 
of  his  best  known  and  still  popular 
works,  his  '  Buial  Bides.'  The  work 
contains  many  a  sweet  bit  of  de- 
scription, many  a  piece  of  vivid  word- 
painting,  setting  bodily  before  the 
eye  the  rich  i^lish  landscape  of 
our  southern  and  south-western 
counties.  But  the  best  of  these 
descriptions  are  often  disfigured  by 
a  sudden  and  savage  attack  upon 
the  bugbear  of  his  thoughts.  Is  he 
describing  a  state  of  comparative 
comfort  in  which  he  found  the  liv- 
l^^y^iiuiS  population  —  '  Now,  Dr. 
Black,  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  that  your  hardhearted  sys- 
tem would  break  up.'  Or  has  he 
stumbled  upon  a  village  remarkable 
for  its  ignorance  and  wretchedness 
— '  Now,  Dr.  Black,  how  would  your 
"feelosophy"  deal  with  a  case  of 
this  kind?  Befdse  them  all  work- 
house relief,  I  wanant,  and  give 
them  instead  lectures  upon  the  good 
of  education  and  the  curse  of  mar- 
riaga'  The  object  of  all  these  rabid 
attack^,  in  the  mean  time,  went 
cahnly  on  his  way,  not  deigning  to 
reply  to  the  showers  of  alnise  that 
were  weekly  discharged  upon  him. 
His  own  style,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
hardly  of  the  kind  which  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  public.  It  was 
modelled  upon  that  iA  his  friend 


Mill,  than  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anything  more 
severely  didactic,  or  less  enlivened 
with  the  play  of  £Emcy  or  fleams  of 
humour.  Full  of  matter  his  leaders 
always  were,  grappling  most  fully 
with  the  subject  on  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  treat;  and  what  he  gave 
himself  in  this  way  he  scrupulouBly 
exacted  fiK>m  lus  coa4Jutors.  His 
great  complaint  against  those  writers 
who  sougnt  for  employment  on  his 
staff  was,  that  th^  did  not '  bite '  on 
their  subjects;  and  if  this  were 
often  repeated,  employment  would 
not  long  be  forthcoming  for  them  on 
^e  staff  of  the '  Morning  Chronicle.' 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  paper 
was,  even  in  its  best  days,  rather 
admired  than  enjoyed;  it  was  quoted 
as  an  authority  rather  than  adopted 
as  a  companion.  During  his  reign 
the  paper  once  or  twice  changed 
hands ;  but  each  new  purchaser  re- 
spected the  abilities  and  high-hearted 
principles  of  the  editor,  imd  he  was 
undisturbed  in  his  position.  The 
first  of  these  changes  occurred  soon 
after  Black  had  become  editor,  when 
the  paper  was  sold  for  4a,QooZ.  Some 
years  afterwards  it  again  changed 
hands,  Mr.  Easthope— afterwards  Sir 
John— being  one  of  the  principal 
proprietors.  It  must  be  noted,  to 
Black's  credit,  that  though  there 
was  no  trace  of  sentiment  or  fimcy  in 
his  own  composition,  he  was  not; 
slow  to  discern  or  averse  to  honour 
it  in  others.  Dickens  was  a  reporter 
on  the '  Chronicle '  while  Black  was 
editor.  The  genius  of  the  young 
gallery  man  was  early  discerned  by 
^e  hard,  dry  editor ;  and  Dickens's 
papeiB  —  the  '  Sketches  by  Boz ' 
— ^were  first  given  to  the  world  in 
the  columns  of  the  '  Evening  Chro- 
nicle ' — a  late  reprint  of  the  morning 
edition.  Most^  if  not  all,  of  them 
were  written  in  the  sub-editor's 
room  of  that  establishment:  and  to 
the  ^latest  hour  of  the  existence  of 
that  ill-starred  journal,  the  people 
employed  upon  it  used  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  table — a  plain,  un- 
wieldy machine,  as  all  newspaper 
belongings  are— at  which  Dickens 
was  wont  to  sit,  while  his  &nQy 
revelled  in  the  scenes  portrayed  in 
these  sketches,  and  even  his  rapid 
pen— -it  is  said  he  could  transcribe 
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his  notes  of  reports  at  the  rate  of  a 
oolmnn  an  hoar! — conld  scaroely 
keep  pace  with  the  outpotirings  of 
his  viyid  imagination.  Another 
name^  too  early  lost  to  literatnre, 
owed  lis  first  friendly  help  to  Dr. 
Black.  Angns  Bethnne  Beach,  a 
native  of  Inverness,  and  an  alnm- 
nns  of  Edinburgh  University,  sud- 
denly had  his  prospects  clouded  by 
domestic  calamities,  and  came  up  to 
London,  nearly  penniless,  to  push 
his  fortune.  Other  employment 
fiuling  him,  he  bravely  set  to  work 
in  that  lowest  grade  of  literary  em- 
ployment—a  nenny-a-liner.  In  this 
way  he  earned  for  some  time  a  pre- 
carious livelihood,  till  the  great  fire 
of  the  Tower  took  place.  It  was 
just  the  occasion  which  afforded 
room  for  the  display  of  Beach's 
vividly-descriptive  powers.  His  ac- 
count of  the  conflagration  was  ac- 
cepted at  the '  Chronicle,'  as  at  most 
of  the  other  papers.  But  Black  was 
not  content  with  its  insertion.  He 
was  struck  with  the  powers  dis- 
played in  the  narrative,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  writer  was  capable 
of  better  things.  He  sent  for  him, 
offered  him  a  regular  engagement 
on  the  newspaper,  which  Beach  re- 
tained through  all  ftitnre  changes  of 
management  till  his  untimely  death 
in  1853. 

The  termination  of  Black's  own 
connection  with  the  *  Chronicle '  was 
curious  and  characteristic.  We  have 
already  intimated  that  he  had  not 
the  quick,  versatile,  ambidextrous 
power  which  more  than  any  other 
man  is'essential  to  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor; his  mind  ran  in  one  groove, 
and  from  that  groove  ihe  busy 
world  appeared  to  be  moving  away. 
The  propirietors  were  beginning  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  manage- 
ment, admitting  it  to  be  excellent 
in  itself,  indeed,  but  no  longer  that 
which  the  temper  of  the  new  age 
required.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  the  catastrophe  was  precipi- 
tated by  a  curious  incident  It  was 
the  proud  custom  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  great  Whig  journal  to  give 
an  annual  dinner  to  the  gentlemen 
engaged  on  their  establishment,  and 
to  invite  some  of  the  leading  Whig 
parliamentary  celebrities  to  attend 
the  festival.    On  one  occasion  the 


feast  was  graced  with  some  of  the 
statesmen  ^o  had  held  office  in  the 
Cabinet  before  Sir  Bobert  Peel  cut 
short  the  thread  of  Whig  official 
existence.  When  their  hearts  were 
merry  with  wine,  one  of  these  mag- 
nates proposed  the  health  of  the 
proprietors,  making  sundry  graoeftd 
allusions  to  the  important  place  they 
filled  in  society,  and  the  importance 
of  their  property  as  an  enhghtener 
and  guide  of  public  opinion.  One  of 
the  firm— not  Sir  John  Easthope — 
acknowledged  the  toast,  expr^sed 
himself  dmy  grateful  for  the  com- 


lowever,  were  not  undeserved,  and 
then  wound  up  by  proposing  the 
health  of  the  editor.  It  is  possible 
that  Black  was  nettled  at  the  order 
in  which  his  health  had  been  placed 
—  possible,  too,  that  he  mncied 
the  proprietor  took  more  credit  to 
himself  for  the  influence  of  the 
paper  than  was  properly  his  dne ; 
at  all  events,  he  astonished  the  com- 
pany by  followingup  the  proprietor's 
remarkis  on  the  importance  of  news- 

S^per  property,  hj  an  ad  homincm 
ustration,  which  was  felt  to  be 
singularly  out  of  place.  '  Yes,'  said 
the  Doctor, '  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  of  the  newspaper  press, 
or  the  advantage  which  a  connec- 
tion with  it  brings.  For  instance, 
there  are  you  and  I,  Mr. '  (tam- 
ing to  the  proprietor  who  was  pant- 
ing with  the  effort  of  delivering  his 
speech) : '  we  bothcameout  of  Soot- 
land  about  the  same  time,  with 
barely  a  sixpence  in  our  pockets ;  the 
only  difference  between  us  was,  that 
I  had  shoes  on  my  feet,  and  you  had 
none ;  and  yet  our  connection  with 
the  newspaper  press  has  helped  ns 
into  the  worshipful  society  of  Lords 
and  Cabinet  Ministers/  It  was 
about  the  only  joke  the  man  ever 
made  —  and  the  dearest  Very 
soon  afterwards  the  world  was  in- 
formed that  Dr.  Black  had  ceased  to 
be  editor  of  the '  Morning  Chronicle.' 
He  lived  in  theemoyment  of  learned 
and  well-eamed  leisure  for  several 
years  afterwards. 

A  minor  newspaper  writer,  but 
one  who  made  some  noise  in  the 
earlier  career  of  Block,  and  Sterh'ng, 
and  Barnes,  was  William  Jerdan. 
He  has  taken  care  that  the  world. 
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or  at  least  ihat  portion  of  it  which 
deTonrs  all  the  issae  of  the  circulat- 
ing libraries,  should  know  a  good 
deal  about  hinii  his  character,  and 
his  adyentores ;  for  alter  the  &shion 
of  Btmdry  other  second  and  third 
class  authors,  after  all  other  sources 
of  literuy  interest  fiuled,  he 
coined  his  own  life  into  money, 
and  published  his  autobiography. 
Queer,  rambling,  gossiping,  egotis- 
tical books  the  most  of  them  are,  in 
which  a  good  story,  or  a  curious  bit 
of  local  history,  or  some  half-for- 
gotten incident  of  parliamentary 
warfiEoe  is  found  overlaid  with 
heaps  of  rabbie^  Jordan's  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  class;  but 
in  the  earlier  volumes  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  information  about 
newspaper  men,  and  newspaper 
work,  over  which  the  reader  skmis 
plea»nt  enough,  if  only  he  can  at 
the  outset  surrender  himself  to  the 
illusion  that  of  all  the  men  there 
deachbed,  Jordan  was  foremost — of 
all  the  scenes  he  was  the  hero. 

William  Jordan  was  born  at  Eelso, 
inBoxbnrghshire,  where  his  father, 
a  local  magnate,  established  a  news- 
paper for  the  purpose  of  uphold- 
ing the  good  old  cause  of  Church 
and  £ing.  The  journal  still  sur- 
vives, and  is,  we  believe,  still  the 
property  of  the  fomily.  William 
Jerdan  may  therefore  be  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  midst  oi 
newspaper  work;  and  after  some 
abortive  attempts  to  begin  life,  both 
as  a  merchant  and  as  a  lawyer,  first 
in  London  and  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  finally  found  his  way  up 
to  London  again,  and  gravitated  t(>- 
wards  the  press.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest engagements  was  upon  the '  Au- 
rora,' a  daily  newspaper  that  was 
started  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century  by  the  hotel-keepers  of  the 
West  End.  These  gentlemen  had 
observed  the  success  which  attended 
the  establishment  by  the  licensed 
victuallers  of  the  '  Morning  Adver- 
tiser,'and  th^  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  journal  which  should  be  as 
much  superior  to  the  Radical  paper, 
as  their  own  showy  and  pretentious 
hotels  were  to  the  dingy  pubHc- 
honsesin  the  City.  But  they  must 
have  had  strange  notions  of  news- 
paper  management.      Their  first 
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blunder  was  in  the  choice  of  an 
editor,  whom  they  seemed  to  have 
selected  more  on  account  of  his 
familiarity  with  their  bar-parlour 
than  his  literary  qualifications.  He 
is  thus  described  by  Jerdan:  '  Our 
editor  was  originally  intended  for 
the  kirk,  and  was  a  well-informed 
person ;  but  to  see  him  at  or  aAer 
midnight  in  his  official  chair,  when 
writing  his  leader,  was  a  trial  for  a 
philosopher.  With  the  slips  of  paper 
before  him,  a  pot  of  porter  close  at 
hand,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth,  or  newly  laid  down, 'he 
proceeded  sectmdum  artem.  The 
head  hung  with  the  chin  on  his 
collar-bone  as  in  deep  thought— a 
whiff— another — a  tug  at  tiie  beer — 
and  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines 
committed  to  the  blotting-paper.  By 
this  process,  repeated  with  singular 
rapidity,  he  would  contrive,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  three,  to 
produce  as  decent  a  column  as  the 
ignorant  public  required.' 

Perhaps  it  was  to  Mr.  Jerdan  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  public,  that  when  he  became 
editor  of  tiie  '  Aurora,'  the  public 
perversely  refused  to  admit  that 
that  made  any  difference,  and  de- 
serted the  journal  in  such  numbers 
that  the  proprietors  dropped  it 
altogether.  Neither  Mr.  Jerdan  nor 
any  one  else,  however,  could  have 
made  head  against  such  insane 
management  of  the  committee,  as 
he  describes  in  the  following 
sketch:— 

'  Our  Aurorian  establishment 
went  on  very  well  for  a  while,  but 
as  the  great  morning  paper  recently 
observed,  "If  you  want  anytiiing 
spoiled  or  ruined,  you  cannot  do 
tietter  than  confide  it  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee."  The  truth 
was  exemplified  in  the  present  case, 
and  proof  afforded  of  what  I  have 
always  seen  smce  that  period, 
namely,  that  there  must  be  a  de- 
spotic power  at  the  head  of  a  periodi- 
cal publication,  or  it  must  fiiU  to 
Eieces.  Now,  our  rulers  of  the 
otel  dynasties,  though  intelligent 
and  sensible  men,  were  neither 
literary  nor  conversant  witii  journal- 
ism: tiius,  under  any  circumstances, 
their  interference  would  have  been 
injurious ;  but  it  was  rendered  still 
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more  ftAal  by  iheir  diffexenoes  in 
political  opinion,  and  two  or  three 
of  their  number  setting  m>  to  write 
''  leaders"  themselves.  The  clash- 
ing, and  want  of  ensemble,  was 
si^edily  obvious  and  detrimental; 
our  readers  became  perfect  weather- 
cocks, and  could  not  reconcile  them- 
selves to  themselves  from  day  to 
day.  They  wished,  of  course,  to  be 
led,  as  all  well-informed  dtizeos  are, 
by  their  newspaper;  and  they 
would  not  blow  not  and  cold  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  for  all  the  oofifee- 
room  politicians  in  London.  In  the 
interior,  the  hubbub  and  confusion 
of  the  republic  of  letters  was  mean- 
while exceedingly  amusing  to  the 
looker-on.  We  were  of  all  parties 
and  shades  of  opinion;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  King's  Head "  was 
an  ultra-Tory,  and  swore  by  George 
III  as  the  best  of  sovereigns.  The 
"  Crown  Hotel "  was  very  loyal,  but 
more  moderate.  The  "Bell  Inn" 
would  give  a  strong  pull  for  the 
Church,  while  the  "Cross  Keys" 
was  infected  with  Bomish  predilec- 
tions. The  "  Cockpit "  was  warlike 
—the  "Olive  Tree"  pacific;  the 
"  Eoyal  Oak  "  patriotic ;  the  "  Rum- 
mer "  democratic ;  the  "  Hole  in  the 
Wall"  seditious.  Many  a  dolorous 
pull  at  the  porter-pot,  and  sanien- 
tious  declination  of  his  head,  had  the 
perplexed  and  bemused  editor,  before 
he  could  efifect  any  tolerable  com- 
promise of  contradictions  for  the 
morning's  issue;  at  the  best,  the 
sheet  appeared  full  of  signs  and 
wonders. 

'  Public  vacillation  and  internal 
discord  soon  produced  their  inevi- 
table eflfects.  "  Aurora,"  "  the  pride 
of  the  day,"  passed  her  meridian  and 
began  to  get  low  in  the  horizon. 
Her  gold  scattering  turned  out  to 
be  rather  an  artistic  fancy  in  paint- 
ing her  than  a  substantial  reality. 
I  had  succeeded  to  the  uneasy  post 
of  editor  on  the  exhaustion  of  the 
pot  and  pipe ;  but  vain  were  |my 
efforts,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
overtook  the  bright  divinity  of  the 
morning.' 

Mr.  Jerdan  afterwards  found  his 
way  to  the '  Morning  Post,'  and  was 
for  some  years  employed  on;  that 
establishment  It  was  while  en- 
gaged aa  a  reporter  on  this  journal. 


we  believe,  that  be  witnessed  the 
tragic  &te  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Spencer   Perceval.     At  that 
time  there  was  one  entrance  from 
the  street  for  members  and  strangers, 
and  Mr.  Jerdan,  who,    of  oourae, 
does  not  fail  to   communicate  the 
fdllest  details  of  what  he  witnessed, 
relates  how    he   was   in  the  act 
of  pushing  open  the  swing  door 
that  opened  into  the  lobby,  when 
he  observed   the   Prime  Minister 
coming  up  the  steps  immediately 
behind  hiuL    To  give  precedence  to 
the  minister,  holcUng  open  the  door 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  was  a  natural 
act  of  courtesy,  repaid  by  a  smile 
and  a  che^  nod  from  the  man  who 
was  stepping  forward  to  his  doojfL 
While  in  the  act  of  turning  round 
to  dose  the  door,  Jerdan  heard  the 
report  of  a   pistol,    and   tnming 
sharply  round,  he  saw  the  man  who 
had  passed  him  in  high  health  the 
instant  before,  stagger  into  the  arms 
of  a  bystander.     He  never  spoke 
more.    Jerdan,  with  another  man, 
seized  the  assassin,  and  he  secured 
the  pistol,  which  he  retailed  till  it 
was  given  up  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest   But  the  newspaper  work  on 
tiie  'Morning  Post,'  on  which |Mr. 
Jerdan  most  prided  himself,  was  the 
part  he  took  in   the  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Wardle,  for  the  illegal  sale 
of  army  conmiissions.    We  need  not 
revive  the  details  of  that  scandal ; 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  general 
impression  on  the  public  mind  was 
that  the  duke  was  guilty.     That 
impression  the  'Morning  Post,'  as 
the  court  and  fashionable  paper,  set 
itself  to  dispel ;  and  they  employed 
Mr.  Jerdan  as  the   most  efficient 
writer  for  the  purpose — ^withwhat 
success  may  best  be  told  in  his  own 
words: — 

'  Of 'my  writingslin  the  "Morn- 
ing Post,"  the  most  effective,  in 
one  sense,  were  a  continuation  of 
"leaders" — ^as  editorial  comments 
are  designated— pending  the  memo- 
rable charges  brought  by  Colonel 
Wardle  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  sustained  by  the  evidence  of 
Maiy  Ann  Clarke.  In  these  I  made 
an  abstract  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings,  from  night  to  ni^i 
and  earnestly  maintained  the  cause 
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of  his  loyal  highness  against  all 
oomen;  denonncing  the  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  exposing  the  mis- 
deeds of  his  enemies.  I  am  not  now 
going  to  revive  the  question,  nor 
give  my  opinion  of  the  measure  of 
weakness  on  one  side,  or  false- 
hood on  the  other.  Sorely  did  the 
duke  prove  the  truth  of  the  poet 
that  ''Our  pleasant  vices  make 
instnunents  to  scourge  us"  —  as 
certainly  and  more  severely  than 
our  crimes;  but  the  appeal  has 
heen  made  from  Phflip  omnk  to 
Philip  sober;  and  I  believe  that 
history  will  clear  the  accused  from 
all  the  grosser  stains  with  which 
party  and  malicious  revenge  laboured 
80  fiercely  to  blacken  his  character. 
But  be  tiiat  as  it  may,  the  tide  of 
popular  resentment  ran  &r  too 
strong  at  the  time  to  allow  of  any 
resistance.  The  outcry  was  too 
loud  to  admit  of  any  other  voice 
heing  heard ;  and  though  I  shouted 
as  vehemently  as  I  could,  it  would 
he  inconsistent  witii  truth  to  assert 
that  I  succeeded,  to  any  extent,  in 
arresting  or  modifying  the  over- 
whelming current  of  condemnation 
and  censura  On  the  contrary,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  an  instance  of 
any  journal  suiking  so  rapidly  in  its 
circulation  as  the  "Post"  did,  in 
consequence  of  my  able  and  spirited 
articles.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night I  reduced  it  by  more  hun- 
dreds per  diem  than  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient even  now  to  state ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  effects  of  my  lu- 
cubrationB  were  not  only  so  potent, 
but  so  permanent,  that  the  paper  has 
not  yet  recovered  its  former  condi- 
tion. ,  That  the  work  cost  me  great 
toil  and  trouble  is  not  to  be  dis- 
gmaed.  I  remained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  every  night  during  the 
whole  debates.  Thence  I  went  to 
the  office  and  did  my  best  a;ad 
worst  for  l^e  next  morning's  pub- 
lication, and  then,  generally  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
walked  from  the  Strand  to  Old 
Biompton,  a  £Btir  three  miles.  One 
way  and  another,  I  had  my  mind 
engaged,  and  my  pen  in  hand  about 
nineteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
and,  let  me  say,  the  exertion  was 
extraordinary.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion it  was  so  overpowering  that 


I  literally? learnt  to  walk  in  my 
sleep,  and  could  on  my  way  home 
pick  out  the  most  convenient  por- 
tions of  the  road  to  take  a  nap  en 
passant.  Thus,  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  a  pint  of  mulled 
Madeira,  and  a  bit  of  dry  toast, 
reinvigorated  me  for  the  resump- 
tion of  my  task  in  three  or  four 
hours.' 

From  the  'Morning  Post'  Mr. 
Jordan  found  his  way  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  'Sun 'newspaper, 
where  he  continued  for  some  tune. 
Here  for  the  first  time,  if  we  except 
the  brief  and  disastrous  period  of 
his  editorship  of  the '  Aurora,'  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  sole  management 
of  the  newspaper.  With  amusing 
frankness  he  tells  us  of  the  brilliant 
anticipations  he  had  formed  of  his 
future 'career;  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  these  anticimtions  were 
about  to  be  realized.  We  may  see 
in  his  case  that  the  period  had  ar- 
rived when  editors  and  newspaper 
writers  were  enabled  to  associate 
with  the  statesmen  whose  conduct 
they  undertook  to  defend,  on  terms 
of  greater  equalily  than  in  a  former 
age. 

Mr.  Jordan  had  attached  himself, 
in  his  capacity  of  political  writer,  to 
the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Oanning ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract that  the  great  man  admitted 
him  to  a  large  amount  of  fiEimiliarity 
and  confidence.  He  says,  in  the 
opening  of  his  second  volume — 

'I  had  been  slightiy  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Canning  for  some  years 
previous  to  the  date  at  which  my 
first  volume  closed,  but  various  cir- 
cumstances, deeply  gratifying  to  me, 
conspired  about  this  time  to  advance 
this  condition  into  an  intimacy  which 
has  been  the  delight  and  pride  of 
my  life. 

'  My  residence  was  close  at  hand« 
and  every  Sunday  after  church 
I  was  expected  at  Gloucester  Lodge. 
If  the  weather  was  fine,  we  walked 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  &e  garden, 
if  wet,  we  sat  and  conversed  in  the 
library. 

'  Under  such  circumstance6,'utter 
sincerity  was  a  natural  and  certain 
result;  and  out  of  this  grew  our 
bond  of  union  and  frien£hip.  It 
might  be  chance  or  position  which 
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threw  me  in  his  way ;  but,  however 
it  happened,  he  entertained  an  idea 
that  it  was  nsefnl  for  a  politician 
and  a  minister  to  learn  as  much  as 
he  could  of  the  opinions  of  various 
classes  of  the  community  upon  the 
measures  of  government  and  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  country ; 
and  he  was  aware  that  I  mixed  much 
in  the  society  of  intelligent  men  of 
every  description — literary,  agricul- 
tural, mercantile,  professional,  busy, 
and  icUe. 

'  Founded  on  this  was  his  desire 
to  have  such  frank  and  candid  col- 
loquies with  me;  and  which  he 
nobly  repaid  me  by  equal  unreserve 
and  cordiality.  Let  any  one  imagine 
the  happiness  of  this  I  I  was  flat- 
tered by  the  thought  that  I  was 
rendering  some  service  to  the  man 
I  so  dearly  loved ;  and  his  conunu- 
nications  to  me  in  return  exalted 
me  into  the  consciousness  of  being 
one  of  the  best-informed  individuals 
in  •  the  empire.  There  were  few 
things  beyond  the  limits  of  cabinet 
secreey  which  »w6re  not  freely  con- 
fided to  me.' 

Trouble  was  in  store  for  the  editor 
nevertheless  —  trouble,   not  from 
without  but  from  within.  The 'Sun' 
was  subject  to  that  bane  of  news- 
paperproparty,a  divided  proprietary. 
One  of  the  proprietors  was  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  a  gentleman  of  some  literary 
and  strong  theatrical  tastes,  the  au- 
thor of  a  once  well-known,  though, 
we  fear,  now  more  than  half-for- 
gotten force,   'Monsieur  Tonson.' 
Mr.  Taylor  kept  his  co-proprietors 
in  such  continual  hot  water  that 
they  at  last  agreed— so  Jordan  re- 
presents it — ^to  clothe  him  with  de- 
spotic power  as  editor,  and  to  give  him 
a  share  in  the  property  of  the  paper. 
This  had  hardly  been  accompfished, 
however,  when  the  other  proprietors 
sold  their  shares  to  Taylor,  leaving 
Jordan  and  him  to  fight  out  the 
battle  between  themselves.    Under 
these  circumstances  Jordan's   con- 
duct, even  on  his  own  showing,  was 
about  as  unwise  as  could  wdl  be 
conceived.     He  says  there  was  no 
conciliating  his  opponent — ^he  cer- 
tainly never  tried.   Taylor  had  from 
the  first  been  opposed  to  Jordan's 
appointment;    it   seemed  that  he 
would  afterwards  have  been  content 


if  he  had  been  allowed  to  write  in 
the  newspaper  now  and  then,  and  to 
have  some  voice  in  its  management; 
but  this  Jerdan  positively  refosed. 
Not  content  with  making  the  print- 
ing office  and  the  editor's  room  the 
scene  of  daily  turmoil,  they  must 
needs  call  in  the  public  as  witness 
to  these  disputes.    The  battie  was 
fought  with  great   spirit  both  in 
verse  and  prose.    On  one  day  corre- 
spondents were  informed  that  'all 
communications  for  the  "Sun,"  news- 
paper must  in  future  be  addressed 
to  the  sole  editor  and  part  proprie- 
tor, William  Jordan.'   In  a  few  days 
afterwards   the   bewildered    oorxe- 
spondents  were  again  informed  that 
'Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  chief  and  re- 
sident proprietor  of  the  "Sun," re- 
quests that  his  friends  will  addrees 
all  communications  intended  for  in- 
sertion to  him  only  at  the  office.' 

These  bickerings  went  on  for  some 
time,  and  they  culminated  at  last 
on  a  worthy  occasion— the  marriage 
of  Lord  Byron.  Taylor,  who  was  an 
admirer  of  the  bard,  inserted  in  the 
'Sun'  the  following  sonnet:^ 

SONNET. 

TO  THS  RZQHT  HOVOUBABLB  LQBD  BTBOV. 

'Byron,  wbote  spells  iiuagliiatkm  htitd, 
\  And  storm  or  smooth  the  ductile  hesit  at  will, 
Ahl   since  the  muse  csn  paint  with  equal 

•lEill, 
Each  bold  or  soner  trace  of  human  kind. 
Bapt  In  the  glowing  energy  of  mind. 
Let  not  the  scenes  of  woe  and  danger  stilU 
'Wbefan  us  with  anguish,  or  with  horror  chill. 
For  sure  thou  now  canst  fairer  prospects  Ifaid. 
And  since  benignant  Heaven  has  Joined  thy 

fate 
To  worth  and  graces  all  who  know  admixe. 
Led  by  the  virtues  of  thy  honoured  mate. 
Devote  to  happier  themes  thy  potent  lyre. 
So  may  ye  share  on  earth  a  bltesftal  state. 
Till  both,  resigned  in  age,  at  once  expire. 
'(agn«l)T.' 

'I  disliked,'  says  Jerdan,  'this 
indifferent  composition,  not  only  for 
its  poetical  demerits  but  for  its  bad 
taste,  as  I  conceived,  in  meddling 
wiili  private  life,  and  its  inconsis- 
tency in  so  highly  eulogising,  whilst 
pretending  to  advise  an  individual 
whose  productions  had  been  criti- 
cised in  a  different  spirit  in  the  same 
paper. 

'  That  I  did  not  act  prudently  m 
manifesting  this  sentiment,  I  am 
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ready  to  admit;  but  next  day  there 
appealed  in  a  corresponding  place 
at  the  head  of  a  colmnn,  the  Bub- 


PARODY 

On  a  SowMt  to  Lord  Byron  in  the  'Scm  '  qf 
yetterday. 

'  Byrm,  whose  spells  iroaginaUon  bind, 
Btnoge  Bpells  which  turn  the  silly  head  at  will, 
Ah  I  since  thy  mose  can  point  with  equal  skill. 
Thy  PlrlDoe  a '  Vioe '  or  father  most  unlciDd ; 
(Rapt  in  the  glowing  energy  of  mind,) 
Let  not  the  pUns  of  rage  and  faction  still 
'Whelm  us  with  falsehood,  or  with  rancour  chilJ, 
For  sure  thon  now  may'st  fitter  subject  find. 
And  sfaice  the  partab  priest  has  Joined  thy  fate 
To  ODS  tboa  most,  since  all  who  know  admire, 
Led  by  thy  no^ie,  pray  moderate  thy  hate, 
And  tone  to  loyal  themes  thy  shameful  lyre ; 
So  auy  ye  share  on  earth  a  safe  estate, 
And  not  exalted  In  the  air— expire. 

*  (Signed)  \V.  J.  ExxEHPrjRE, 
•  rw  t  Laureate.* 


Taylor,  who  was  ont  of  town  when 
the  parody  appeared,  retomed  in  a 
highly-ezcited  state,  and  inserted 
another  notice  to  correspondents, 
abusing  the  editor  for  the  mean  ad- 
yantage  he  had  taken  of  him  when 
his  bfick  was  turned.  By  this  time 
it  seemed  to  the  friends  of  both 
parties  that  if  the  quarrel  went 
much  further,  it  would  end  in  the 
total  ruin  of  both,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  in  which  they 
had  an  interest  The  Chancery  suits 
to  which  they  had  had  recourse  were 
withdrawn,  and  Jerdan  was  per- 
suaded to  sell  his  share,  as  he  says, 
at  a  great  loss.  He  then  withdrew 
finally  fix)m  newspaper  work,  and 
started  the  'Literary  Gazette,'  the 
first  weekly  literary  journal  that 
had  been  attempted  in  the  country. 
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FOOTBALL  AT  BUGBT,  ETON,  AND  HAEEOW. 


CHAPTEE  L 

A  ICATOH  OK  THE  'OLD  BIGSIDE'  AT  BUGBT. 


'/^OME  down  to-morrow,'  wrote 
yj  my  friend  Eugbiensis,  who, 
like  every  other  Eugbeian,  is  an  en- 
thusiastic football  player;  'we  are 
Tery  strong  this  year,  and  the  Old 
Boys  are  to  bring  a  mighty  team.  It 
will  be  a  regular  Engby  guerre  des 
g^nta^  We  mean  to  loin.  Come  and 
see  us,  old  fellow.* 

I  accepted  the  ratfato  imperions 
invitation,  and  went  to  Eugby  ac- 
cordingly. Whether  I  did  see  the 
students  win  is  another  matter, 
which  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  I  called  a  cab  in  the  Strand 
next  morning,  and  directed  the 
driver  to  Euston  Terminus,  the 
street  lamps  were  all  burning, 
though  it  wanted  but  an  hour  of 
noon,  and  behind  the  wet  glass  of 
the  shop  windows  dull  red  lights 
were  dimly  discernible.  London 
was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Day- 
break had,  as  flEur  as  the  metropolis 
was  concerned,  been  the  merest 
farce,  and,  as  the  morning  advanced, 
the  fog  had  thickened,  and  got  yel- 
lower, and  more  opaque.  It  was 
thick  enough  and  damp  enough  to 
choke  me,  I  thought,  as  I  applied  a 
vesuvian  to  my  meerschaum,  and 
began  to  smoke,  as  a  preventive 
measure  and  very  commendable  pro- 
ceeding under  the  circumstances, 
though  the  time  was  morning,  and 
the  place  the  Strand.  What  a 
charming  day  for  football  I  I  said, 
communing  with  myself,  and  re- 
treating as  far  as  possible  into  the 
rear  of  the  hansom ;  but  I  knew  they 
would  play.  I  really  beheve  the 
football  players  of  the  public  schools 
would  continue  their  game  if,  in  the 
middle  of  a  match,  the  heavens 
opened  and  sent  down  the  schoolboy- 
talked-of  shower  of  'cats  and  dogs.' 
The  players  would  tuck  up  the 
sleeves  of  their  bright-coloured  jer- 
seys, and  proceed  to  declare,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  that  the  scrummages 
were  jollier  than  ever.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  weather  short  of  a  frost 


that  makes  the  turf  as  hard  aa  flag- 
stones, and  falls,  resultiiig  in  broken 
bones,  is  heeded.  EugbiensLs  would 
never  have  ceased  to  laugh  at  nay 
effeminacy  if  I  had  stayed  at  home 
on  account  of  fog  and  rain. 

I  found  the  departure  platform 
thronged  with  gentlemen  whose  des- 
tination was  the  same  as  my  own. 
A  large  number  of  them  held  black 
bags  in  their  lumds,  but  no  one 
would  have  suspected  the  bags  of 
containing  '  samples,'  or  their  owners 
of  representing  houses  in  the  City. 
They  didn't  look  like '  oonunerdals.' 
Not  a  bit  They  were  waiting  for 
the  train.  Some  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  platform;  others  congre- 
gated in  httle  knots.  AU  the  talk 
was  of  football  matches,  past  and  to 
come.  The  black  bogs  were  stuffed 
with  flannel  garments,  and  their 
owners  were  members  of  thftt 
mighty  team  of  '  Old  Boys,'  as  my 
correspondent  so  unceremoniously 
designated  the  gentlemen  who  were 
to  form  one  of  tiie  contending  sides 
in  the  great  match  of  Old  v.  Present 
Eugbdans. 

Daylight  broke  upon  the  train  as 
we  emerged  from  the  last  of  the 
London  cuttings.  Those  'eligible 
carcases'  of  houses,  which,  somehow, 
are  always  to  be  seen  in  the  remote 
suburbs  through  which  the  first 
mile  or  two  of  tibe  London  and  North 
Western  line  runs,  and  which  always 
appear  to  be  in  the  same  forlorn, 
windowless,  skeleton  condition,  be- 
came distinctiy  visible,  and  behind, 
like  a  huge  black  mantle  resting  on 
the  steeple  tops,  lay  the  dense  fog 
which  was  turning  London  day  into 
night  The  proe^peot  forward  was 
sufficiently  disagreeable.  We  were 
not  yet  in  the  open  country.  Bain 
was  idling,  and  there  were  endless 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  blocks  of  un- 
finished houses,  and  the  sky  was  of 
a  dull  leaden  colour.  It  was,  in 
short,  just  that  kind  of  day  which, 
according  to  foreign  writers,  has  an 
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infioaDoe  on  the  Brituh  mind  that 
tends  gieatly  to  incieaee  the  retiuns 
of  the  Begistiar-General,  and  add  to 
the  work  of  her  Majesty's  ooronera. 
I  put  up  the  window,  settled  myself 
comfortably  under  my  rug  in  the 
oomer,  and  thought  of— well,  to  be 
candid,  I  thought  of  a  subject  neither 
moze  nor  leas  weighty  and  serious 
than  the  matter  of  this  article. 

Football  is  a  very  ancient  English 
game,  which  was  for  many  years  a 
Tery  popular  pastime  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  charming  one,  admitting  of 
great  skill  and  dexterity,  and  requir- 
isig  equal  agility  and  promptness  of 
action.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
our  national  character.  How,  then, 
does  it  happen,  especially  as  we  haye 
no  substitute  for  it,  that  it  hasfoUen 
from  a  national  game  into  the  pas* 
time  only  of  a  few  aristocratic  col- 
leges and  schools?  The  answer  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  There  have 
never  been  any  general  rules  esta- 
blished for  regulating  the  play.  The 
effidct  of  this  has  been  to  do  very 
effectually  what  Edward  III.  Med 
to  do  with  the  aid  of  a  royal  edict, 
when  he  thought  football  and  some 
other  games  were  interfering  too 
much  with  the  practice  of  archery. 
ETory  football  club  either  played 
without  laws,  or  made  its  own.  In- 
dividual players  took  whateyer  lati- 
tude they  chose.  They  carried  the 
ball,  th^  kicked  each  other,  they 
fought,  and  did  that  which  was  con- 
sidered so  reprehensible  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Heenan  on  a  recent  occasion, 
and  nearly  strangled  one  another. 
There  was,  in  short,  no  end  to  the 
Tiolenoe  of  the  plavers  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  the  results  were  often  very 
disastrous. 

Shrove  Tuesday  was  the  great 
football  day  in  inland.  In  some 
places  the  people  who  would  not 
turn  out  to  play  were  roughly 
treated,  either  in  person  or  pro- 
perty. In  others,  before  the  game 
began  the  ball  was  carried  from 
house  to  house,  and  money  was  de- 
manded. There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  it  was  given  because  it 
was  found  to  be  cheaper  and  more 
oonvenioit  to  give  to  the  football 
players  than  pay  to  the  glazien. 
In  travelling  through  rural  districts 
cm  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  late  as  the 


early  part  of  the  present  oentoiy,  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  to  find 
doors  and  windows  barricaded  up. 
Women  had  to  stay  at  home,  and 
izavellers  to  avoid  anyplace  where 
the  bsll  was.  The  sides  were  gene- 
rally parish  against  parish,  or,  in 
cities,  the  men  engaged  in  rival 
trades  would  contend  against  each 
other.  The  goals  were  frequently 
the  parish  churches  or  alehouses. 
The  scenes  at  these  contests  led,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  interference  of 
the  law,  which  ultimately  stopped 
them.  In  others,  the  players  seem 
to  have  wearied  of  the  disputes  and 
fights. 

It  is  thus  that  footbaU  has  fallen 
into  its  present  position.  A  great 
revival  seems  at  hand  now.  It  is 
still  popular  in  some  districts.  The 
Sheffield  'grinders'  are  noted  for 
their  games  at  football;  and  it  is 
practised  in  other  localities.  But 
wherever  it  exists,  there  isstfllthe 
same  want  of  unanimity  in  the  laws, 
and  there  are  such  wide  distinctions 
between  the  methods  of  play  as 
render  it  quite  impossible  for  a 
number  of  avowed  football  players 
from  dififerent  schools,  or  different 
counties,  to  play  together.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  fiunous  football  players 
of  Rugby,  Eton,  Harrow,  Win- 
chester, and  other  schools,  never 
play  against  each  other.  They  can- 
not do  it.  The  Eton  and  Winchester 
games  have  something  in  common, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  present  season  to  arrange  a  match 
between  the  two  colleges,  but  it  was 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences. Wykehamists  and  Etonians, 
Bugbeians  and  Harrovians,  cannot 
meet  between  the  goal  sticks  in 
winter  as  th^  do  upon  the  cricket 
ground  in  sununer.  The  scholars 
are,  nevertheless,  much  more  enthu- 
sJastio  partisans  of  football  than  of 
cricket 

The  universities  play  football  a 
great  deal,  and  have  many  grounds 
for  it  Some  of  these  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  Bugby  system,  wnich  is 
now  the  most  popular  of  sll ;  others 
to  the  Eton  and  Harrow  games. 
They  have  no  conmion  game  and 
common  ground.  They  play  matches 
only  ^th  players  ficom  their  own 
schools,  parties  of  whom  go  to  the 
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nmyeraitieSy  and  the  unirerfiitieB,  in 
letom,  yisit  the  school  ground.  The 
players  under  the  different  Bystems 
olii^^  them  tenaciously,  and,  of 
oour06,  every  one '  sticks  up '  for  his 
own  game,  and,  as  is  but  natural, 
considers  it  the  best 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  know 
what  football  is,  and  any  one  asked 
would  declare  it  was  a  very  simple 
winter  game,  all  there  was  to  do  in 
it  being  to  kick  the  ball  between 
two  sticks.  When  put  in  practice, 
it  is  found  more  complex  than 
cricket,  and  that  as  many  as  forty 
rules  are  not  found  too  many  for  it 
There  is  that  number  in  the  Bugby 
code.  The  great  questions  are,  ^lall 
the  game  commence  with  a  kick  off 
01  &  buUy,  or  not  f  ShaJl  the  ball  be 
taken  up  and  carried,  or  caught, 
when  kicked  in  the  air  ?  What  is 
off  side  f  and  what  is  on  side  f  Shall 
&ere  be  a  cross  bar  for  the  ball  to  be 
kicked  over,  as  at  Bugby,  one  for  it 
to  be  kicked  under,  as  at  other  places, 
or  never  an  one  at  all,  as  at  Harrow 
and  Eton?  Are  hacking,  charging, 
and  tripping  legitimate  ?  Those  are 
only  a  few  of  the  leading  questions 
which  many  players  have  tried  to 
answer,  but  they  continue  to  be  dif- 
ferently interpreted  at  the  dijQferent 
centres  of  the  game. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine 
cut  short  my  deliberations  at  this 
stage,  and  a  minute  later  we  entered 
the  Bugby  station.  Bain  was  &11- 
ing,  but  the  fog  was  fisur  away. 

Bugby!  It  was  a  horse  £Edr.  Did 
anybody  ever  go  to  Bugby  when  it 
was  not  a  horse  fiEur,  or  a  cow  isit, 
or  a  cattle  &ir  of  some  kind  ?  when 
the  doors  of  those  old-fiushioned 
houses  were  not  blocked  up,  and 
animals  with  plaited  taLls,and  manes 
tied  up  with  straw,  were  not  tethered 
to  the  blank  walls,  and  chains  not 
stretched  fixun  post  to  post  to  keep 
free  about  twelve  inches  of  footway  ? 
I  never  was  so  fortunata  If  I  were 
a  schoolboy  again,  and  the  question 
were  put  to  me.  For  what  is  Bu^y 
noted?  I  should,  in  all  probabibty, 
answer,  Eor  sleek  &rmera,  greegy 
butchers,  graziers,  and  cattle ;  and  I 
might  add,  as  an  afterthought,  its 
school. 

I  picked  my  way  as  best  I  could. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  eagy  matter, 


and  there  was  a  great  jumble  of 
dialects  and  jingling  of  mon^  in 
leathern  bags.  However,  I  reached 
Laurence  Sheriff  Street,  and  turned 
into  it 

Good  old  Laurence  Sheriff  I  Best 
of  grocers !  I  was  glad  to  see  his 
name-Hilbeit,  the  letters  were  tar- 
nished, and  the  board  somewhat 
rusty — at  the  comer  of  the  lane.  It 
keeps  him  in  the  memory  of  the 
boys,  and  prompts  the  new  ones  to 
ask  who  Laurence  Sheriff  waa  His 
'  Free  Grrammar  School,  for  the 
parishes  of  Bugby  and  Brownsover,' 
has  developed  itself,  and  grown  lo 
goodly  proportions;  and,  tibanks  to 
&e  eight  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
now  partof  the  W.  G.  postal  district, 
but  was  only  a  portion  of  Lamb's 
Gonduit  Fields  when  he  gave  it,  it 
has  been  found  quite  possible  for  his 
pious  wish,  that  the  master  should, 
'  if  convenient,'  ever  be  a  Master  of 
Arts,  to  be  observed.  I  should  like 
to  run  down  and  see  the  old  peofde 
in  his  almshouses  too ;  but  the  little 
boys,  with  eager  and  expectant  feces, 
who  hurry  past  me,  say,  'calling 
over'  is  finished.  The  douds  have 
lifted  a  little,  and  it  is  tune  I  was  in 
the  school  close. 

The  school  dose  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  Bugby  students,  and 
a  fine  one  it  is  too,  studded  with 
grand  elm-trees,  and  covered  with 
well-wom  turf.  A  stranger  mi^t 
think  the  effect  somewlu^  maxxed 
by  the  goals  erected  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  looking,  as  Tom  Brown 
says,  like  so  many  places  of  execu- 
tion. The  Bugby  goal-posts  and 
cross-bars  are  sometiiing  hke  a  gal- 
lows; but  the  old  Bugbeians,  who 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  close  to-day, 
know  better,  for  they  have  «pent 
many  an  hour  endeavouring  to  <mve 
the  ball  over  them.  What  pleasant 
reminiscences  hang  about  the  phicel 
Walking  round,  before  the  matdi 
begins,  you  may  observe  many  a 
graybeaid  looking  up  at  the  old 
elms,  counting  them  once  more, 
perhaps,  and  growing  eloquent  upon 
the  subject  of  his  sc1kx>1  days  and 
school  exploits,  pointing  out  to  the 
fair  girl,  his  daughter,  who  leans 
upon  his  arm,  the  tree  where  he  sat 
in  summer  shade,  and  first  read  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  or  the  spot  where 
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he  foaght  a  desperate  battle  mih  a 
nchoolmate.  A  little  sadness  mm* 
gtes  with  these  memories  of  long 
ago,  and  the  eyes  areqnick  to  detect 
alteratians  and  changes.  There  are 
meetings  and  recognitions  of  men 
who  were  schoolboys  here  together, 
bat  who  haye  been  widely  sondered 
in  later  days;  divided  by  parties  and 

gniBoits,  and  some  between  whom 
ave  been  lor  long  yeans  the  wide 
Bea&  For  among  tiie -visitors  on  the 
day  of  the  'Old  v.  Present  Bug- 
belans'  football  match,  yon  may  see 
not  a  few  of  even  fiunons  men. 
Waterloo  yeterans,  Indian  heroes, 
trayel-stained  and  worn  to  look 
upon,  bat  green  at  heart  still,  haye 
been  known  to  revisit  the  school 
close  on  this  day ;  and  yoa  hear  con- 
stantly the  names  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, who  have  long  ago  gone  to 
their  rest,  spoken  with  loving  and 
reverential  tongaes,  and  the  names 
oi  schoolfellows  who  have  since  be- 
oome  reverend  dignitaries,  great 
statesmen,  men  of  fiime  in  the  world 
of  letters,  who  were  football-playing 
boys  liere  in  this  dose. 

There  is  a  little  shonting,  which 
annotmoes  that  all  is  ready,  and 
everybody  tarns  to  the  '  Old  Big- 
stde,'  which  is  that  portion  of  the 
dose  where  the  great  matches  are 
plagred.  At  the  school  end  are  two 
pespendicnlar  posts,  i8  feet  high, 
with  a  cross-bar  at  lo  feet  from  the 
groond.  Opposite  these,  at  abont 
130  yards,  is  a  precisely  similar 
erection.  The  groond  is  abont  70 
yards  broad,  and  is  defined  on  all 
finir  aides  by  the  removal  of  a  nar- 
row strip  of  tarf.  The  visitors  keep 
outside  these  lines.    Within  them 


are 


edghiy  players  in  football  00^ 
o.    The  


hese  are  divided  into  two 
B,  easQy  distingnishable  hy  the 
difEoience  in  their  bright-colonred 
jera^yB.  A  fine  gronp  of  fellows 
they  are.  Among  them  are  boys 
and  young  men,  and  not  a  few  who 
have  reached  the  meridian  of  life. 
The  ball  is  bronght  in.  Unlike  the 
balls  used  by  othiar  schools,  it  is  not 
roond,  bat  oval,  and  larger,  made  of 
stoat  leather  on  the  ontside,  and  in- 
flated indiarrnbber  within.  The 
Present  Bngbeians  have  won  the 
toss  for  chcooe  of  goals,  and  have 
the  wind  in  their  fiivoor.    The  old 


ones  have  the  privilege  of  the  kick 
0/ in  consequence  of  this.  Thecap- 
tkina  have  sent  foxur  trosty  men 
thirty  yards  to  the  rear,  and  still 
others  are  detached  from  the  general 
body  of  '  up-players,'  or  '  forwards,' 
to  act  as  half  backs,  and  skirt  the 
scrummages.  Now  the  two  sides 
divide,  each  fiidng  the  other's  goal, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  strength  lies 
with  the  Past  Bngbeians,  whose 
coloar  is  red.  Popular  sympathy, 
as  nsnal,  is  on  the  weaker  side,  and 
everybody  hopes  the  bines  will  win. 
The  player  aepnted  to  make  the 
kick  off,  which  is  from  the  centre  of 
the  ground,  steps  back  a  short  dis- 
tanoa  All  the  eighty  players  are 
perfectly  still  till  the  moment  the 
tiall  has  been  touched  by  the  toe. 
Then  th^  leap  into  life,  and  the 
game  has  fidrly  began. 

The  object  is  to  kick  the  ball  be- 
tween the  two  goal-posts  above  the 
iron  bar.  The  side  winning  two 
games  out  of  three  wins  the  match. 
A  player  who  is  nearer  his  oppo- 
nent's goal  than  the  ball,  is  off  his 
side,  and  is  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  play  until  the  other  side  has 
played  the  ball.  Now  let  us  follow 
the  game.  The  kick  off  drove  the 
ball  over  the  heads  of  the  forward 
players,  who  wheeled  round  to  follow 
it,  their  opponents  rashing  forward 
at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  half 
backs  caught  the  ball  as  it  bounded. 
This  is  allowable  at  Bugby,  though 
not  on  other  grounds.  Immediately 
he  had  it  in  his  hands,  he  started  off 
at  friU  speed  towards  his  opx)onents* 
goal,  but  his  adversaries  ran  fall 
tilt  at  him.  He  evaded  the  earliest 
by  skilfrd  dodging,  putting  his  toe  in 
front  of  theirs,  and  tripping  them 
up,  but  was  eventoally  surrounded, 
and  a  general  scrummage  ensued. 
Scrummage  is  a  Bugby  definition 
that  very  adequately  describes  what 
followed.  About  thirty  of  the  play- 
ers on  each  side  wedged  themselves 
together,  the  player,  who  held  the 
ball,  being  in  tiie  centre,  his  adver- 
saries endeavouring  to  take  it  from 
him,  his  own  side  to  get  him  free, 
and  all  the  outsiders  trying,  with 
the  aid  of  kicking  the  shins  of  their 
neighbours,  and  podiing,  to  get  to 
the  ball.  After  a  time  the  straggle 
became  hopeless,  and  the  cry '  Have 
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it  down,'  waa  uttered  by  the  holder. 
Then  the  ball  was  loosed,  bat  the 
drde  was  too  oompact  for  it  to  get 
to  the  ground*  or  for  players  to  see 
where  it  was  for  some  time.  Vigo- 
rous Idckmg  eyentnally  cleared  the 
legs  away^  and  the  ball  burst  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  '  forwards/  and  was 
followed  and  kicked^  now  near  one 
goal^  now  near  the  other.  Again 
and  again  it  was  caught  or  taken  up 
while  bounding,  the  player  in  each 
case  starting  for  his  adiifirsaries' 
goal,  being  leapt  ai,  and  puUed  over, 
or,  as  the  Bugbeians  term  it,  matded, 
the  spectators  crying  '  Bravo  V 
'Well  kicked  I'  or  *  Bravely  chai^P 
Scrummagea  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  always  exciting.  I  mar- 
yelled  to  see  the  little  boys  leap  up 
at  running  men  and  cling  to  their 
necks  till  both  rolled  over  together, 
and  others  came  up  and  kicked  the 
ball  on.  The  ingenuity  ^in  leaping, 
twisting,  and  stooping,  the  turning 
and  turning  and  still  going  on,  was 
wonderful  to  behold.  The  players 
were  too  breathless  to  talk,  if  tiiey 
had  been  inclined,  which  they  were 
not  There  was  no  rest ;  &om  side 
to  side,  and  from  end  to  end,  the 
ball  went  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
now  being  kicked,  now  carried,  now 
struggled  for,  almost  fought  jEbr,  till 
a  vigorous  kick  drove  it  out  at  the 
side  bounds  under  the  elm  trees. 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the 
players  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
their  brows,  while  one  pbyer  brought 
the  ball  back  to  the  edge,  where  the 
two  sides  gathered,  forming  them- 
selves into  two  lines,  each  with  their 
&ces  towards  their  opponent's  goal. 
The  player  who  stood  beyond  the 
goal  hue  tossed  the  ball  between 
tisese  two  lines,  and  up  went  a  forest 
of  hands  to  catch  it,  and  another 
scrtmmage  ensued,  from  which  the 
ball  was  driven  down  to  the  school 
goal,  and  taken  up  by  a  back  player 
and  carried  across  the  line,  and  then 
touched  down  between  the  posts. 
Whereupon  the  excitement  greatly 
increased,  for  fk  try  ai  yoal  was  to 
follow.  Before  this,  &ough,  the 
ball  had  to  be  placed  on  the  ground, 
just  wUhm  the  goal  line,  and  kicked 
gently  up  into  tiie  hands  of  a  player 
standing  ready  to  catch  it  just  with" 
out  the  goal  lina    It  was  his  duty 


to  make  a  maxk  on  the  tnrf  with  his 
heel  as  soon  as  he  had  caught  the 
ball,  and  before  he  had  done  this 
the  ol^er  players  might  oharge  him, 
or  set  upon  him,  and  take  me  ball 
from  him,  and  thus  prevent  the  try 
at  goal.  The  head  of  the  side  todc 
care  of  aU  this,  and  chose  his  man 
for  the  work,  and  the  moment  the 
ball  was  caught  the  heel  was  kicked 
into  the  turf,  and  behind  that  mark 
the  defenders  of  the  goal  had  to 
stand  until  the  ball  should  again 
touch  the  ground.  Then  the  head 
of  the  side  commissioned  one  player 
to  take  it  out,  and  another  to  make 
the '  try.'  Even  then  the  'try '  was 
not  quite  sure.  If  the  player  who 
had  to  carry  it  from  the  goal  line  to 
the  spot  whore  it  was  to  be  deposited 
for  the  kick  had  touched  the  ball 
with  two  hands,  it  would  have  been 
lost  It  was  carried  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  goal  by  one  player, 
and  another  went  to  kick  it  Some 
of  the  players  remained  near  the 
goal  line  to  keep  guard  over  their 
adversaries,  the  young  Bugbeians, 
who,  in  their  excitement,  were  con- 
sidered likely  to  encroach  a  little, 
ready  for  the  desperate  charge  th^ 
would  make  durectly  the  bail 
touched  the  tart 

This  taking  the  ball  out  for  the 
try  at  goal  was  a  very  dehberate  and 
solemn  proceeding.  Arrived  at  what 
was  considered  the  best  distance, 
and  due  calculation  for  the  effect  of 
the  wind  having  been  made,  a  little 
hole  was  knocked  in  the  turf  by  the 
heel  of  the  player  who  carried  it 
The  one  who  was  to  make  the  kick 
then  retired  three  or  four  paces  be- 
yond it  Every  ^e  was  upon  him, 
and  all  was  excitement,  bom  among 
spectators  and  players.  'Now;'  and 
the  ball  was  deposited  in  the  little 
hole.  At  the  same  instant  the  player 
deputed  to  the  honourable  post  oi 
nuudng  the  '  try,'  and  who  gave  the 
signal  for  placing  the  ball,  ran  for- 
ward, mid  deUvered  a  tremendoma 
kick  fall  on  the  ball.  A  momenfis 
delay,  and  it  would  have  been  too 
late,  for  the  players  on  the  other 
side  rushed  forward,  ready  to  fid! 
upon  him--all  except  a  few  who 
were  near  goal,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  touch  the  ball  in  its  passage, 
which  would  vender  it  nulL    But 
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tho  hope  was  a  Tain  one,  and  it  went 
flying  fiill  five  feet  above  the  cross- 
bar, clearlv  between  the  poets,  an 
nndispnted  goal  for  the  Old  Bog- 
beians. 

Then  the  sides  changed  goals,  and 
a  new  game  began,  just  as  the  old 
one  had  done.  Several  times  victory 
seemed  in  the  hands  of  the  younger 
players,  who  were  cheered  on.  But 
they  could  not  get  a  goal,  though 
they  struggled  bravely.  The  play- 
ers appeared  to  have  only  just  got 
their  spirits  iato  the  game  when  a 
clever  drop  kick  brought  it  to  an 
end  in  &vour  of  the  'Old  Boys' 
without  the  ball  having  crossed  the 
goal  line,  as  in  the  previous  game. 
It  was  just  after  a  boldly-contested 
scrummage,  close  by  the  elm  trees, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Tom  Brown, 
'come  into  the  play;  that's  a  tre* 
mendous  place  when  the  ball  strays 
thero,  for  you  get  thrown  against 
the  trees,  and  thafs  worse  tlum  any 
kick.'  No  Kugbeian  forgets  those 
elm  trees:  tho  scmmmagoi  which 
take  place  near  them  aro,  for  the 
very  valid  reason  given  by  Tom 
Brown,  among  tho  most  desperate. 
It  was  after  one  of  these  that  an  old 
Bugbcian  caught  up  the  ball  and 
msned  away  towards  his  opponents' 
goal,  upsetting  players  who  tried  to 
stop  him,  and  evading  others,  tOl  he 
came  to  within  an  easy  distance  of 
tho  goal,  when  he  dropped  the  ball, 
and,  as  it  fell,  delivered  a  kick  that 
sent  it  spinning  through  the  air  over 
the  cross-bar. 

This  is  the  Bugby  game  of  foot- 
ball. All  through  the  winter  months 
for  nearly  two  hours  daily,  vaca- 
tions and  frosts  only  being  excepted, 
some  hundreds  may  be  seen  playing 
it  in  the  school  dose.  At  'punt 
about,'  which  is  very  similar,  a 
dozen  balls  may  often  be  seen  going 
at  once:  the  bright  colours,  the 
rapid  evolutions,  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  players  makes  the  scene  a 
charming  one.  No  player  has,  as 
cricket  scouts  have,  occasion  to 
stand  still.  The  work  provided  for 
each  is  vigorous,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  cold  air  of  the  season  in 
which  it  is  played.  The  detractors 
of  this  jaystem  as  distinguished  from 
others  aasr  it  is  too  violent,  that 
canying  the  ball  has  no  business  to 


be  permitted  in  /oo^ball,  that  kick- 
ing shins,  and  tripping  up,  and 
pulling  over  are  too  rough.  The 
players  do  not  think  so,  and  they 
ought  to  be  judges.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  rule  in  those  printed  and 
ciroulated  at  Bugby  which  is  rather 
calculated  to  astonish  those  who  do 
not  know  what  the  game  is  in  prac- 
tice. It  says, '  Though  it  is  lawful 
to  hold  a  player  in  a  matd,  this 
holding  does  not  inclode  attempts 
to  thrcitle  or  strangle,  which  are 
totally  opposed  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  game.' 


CHAPTEB  n, 

IN  THE  'PIIELD'  AT  ETON. 

Football  in  the  'Field'  at  Eton  is 
a  very  different  game  to  that  played 
in  the  school  close  at  Bugby.  Two 
forms,  or  rather  varieties,  of  foot- 
ball are  played  by  the  Eton  col- 
legians. The  ground  for  one  is  at 
tho  '  wall,'  and  that  for  the  other  is 
'The  Field,'  where  aU  the  great 
matches  take  place.  In  these 
matches  there  aro  but  twenty-two 
players,  instead  of  seventy  or  eighty, 
as  iu  the  Bugby  game,  and  there  is 
no  cross-bar  to  ^e  goal  posts,  and 
catching  or  holding  the  Wl,  and, 
consequently,  running  with  it  aro 
not  allowed. 

Let  us  suppose  the  college  dock 
has  just  announced  a  quarter  past 
twelve;  that  it  is  a  mild  winter  day; 
and  that  you,  reader,  and  I  have 
turned  from  the  lane  into  the 
'Field.'  In  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  on  the  green  turf,  are  con- 
gr^ated  the  twenty-two  players; 
other  collegians  are  scattered  about 
in  groups,  discussing  the  forth- 
coming athletic  sports;  one  or  two 
who  are  in  training  for  the  races  at 
these  sports  are  taking  their  mid- 
day qiMntum  of  exercise.  Men^ 
jokes  are  passing  round;  one  is 
challenging  another  to  an  im- 
promptu race ;  others  are  wrestling 
a  little,  or  leaping;  and  the  small 
boys  aro  kicking  some  old  footballs 
about  at  the  eoge  of  the  ground. 
All  this  ceases  as  the  four  strokes 
denote  the  half-hour.  The  twenty- 
two  players  remove  their  coats,  and 
rush  down  to  the  goal  sticks  to 
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hang  ihem  fhereon;  then  back  into 
the  centre,  wheie  the  ball  is  put 
down.  It  is  a  large  gronnd,  and 
poBtB  mark  the  comers  and  sides, 
and  the  goals  are  only  defined  by 
two  slight  poles  seven  feet  high  and 
eleren  feet  apart  The  football  cos- 
tome  senres  admirably  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  muscular  aeyeiop- 
ment,  the  broad,  healthy  chest,  and 
the  generally  fine  frame  which  de- 
notes strength.  We  haye  a  capital 
opportunity  of  observing*  tbeee 
thmgs  as  they  come  down  to  dis- 
pose of  their  coats;  and  the  well- 
proportioned,  symmetrical  frames  of 
some  of  the  players  remind  us  of 
the  gladiators,  they  are  so  well  set, 
and  there  is  such  an  absence  of 
superfluous  flesh.  Football  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  this.  The 
training  of  the  playground  at  these 
colleges  and  schools,  the  continual 
round  of  vigorous  exercise,  rowing, 
running,  leaping,  football,  and 
cricket,  is  as  valuable  physically  as 
the  training  which  goes  on  within 
the  college  walls  is  mentally. 

We  have  no  time,  however,  for 
more  than  a  passing  thought  on 
this,  which  is  suggested  to  us  as 
one  after  another  reaches  out  his 
aim  and  leaves  a  coat  on  the  goal 
post.  Play  is  just  about  to  begin. 
Each  side  has  sent  one  of  its  fleetest 
runners  and  best  kickers  to  keep 
the  goal.  He  at  our  end  has  taken 
up  his  station  only  a  yard  in  ad- 
vance of  the  goal-posts.  Two  more 
are  detached  as  comerers.  The  re- 
maining eight  players  on  each  side 
form  themselves  into  two  walla — 
living  walls.  The  ball  as  yet  lies 
some  distance  from   them.     The 

Slayers  on  each  side  stand  two 
eep;  the  strongest  form  the  first 
rank.  The  others  lean  Jipon  them, 
readyto  impel  them  forwiurd.  Each 
side  is  fiicing  the  opponents'  goal. 
Heads  are  bent  down,  and  shoulder 
is  placed  to  shoulder,  so  that  they 
form  a  compact  mass.  One  of  the 
cameren  takes  up  the  ball,  and  puts 
it  between  the  legs  of  these  two 
lines.  Then  the  struggle  begins, 
each  side  trying  to  bear  the  other 
down,  and  push  the  ball  away  to- 
ward goal.  This  is  an  Eton  bvUy, 
There  is  rare  work  for  the  muscular 
frames  we  admired  just  now.    See 


how  they  cling  together,  and  butt 
at  each  other;  how  the  second  line 
of  feet  are  planted  &r  back  to  give 
the  outsiders  force  in  pushing.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  tests  of  strength 
and  skill  combined  that  hajs  ever 
been  witnessed.  The  sixteen  players 
all  move  as  one.  Where  is  tne  ball 
all  this  time?  About  in  the  spot 
where  it  was  placed  by  the  comerer. 
The  struggle  is  not  with  the  feet, 
but  the  shoulders.  The  effects  of 
the  protracted  efforts  begin  to  grow 
visible.  The  side  in  the  violet- 
ooloured  jers^s  sway  backward  a 
little— only  a  very  little— and. their 
feet  move  uneasily.  That  is  the 
moment  for  the  triumph  of  the 
other  side.  A  couple  of  feet  re- 
moved from  the  ground,  and  all  is 
over.  Push!  Thrust!  There! 
The  bully  is  broken :  the  ball  comes 
into  sight  Some  players  are  on 
the  ground;  others  are  racing 
along,  kicking  the  ball  gently  (drUh- 
Uing  is  the  technigal  term)  before 
their  toes.  The  fiedlen  players  leap 
from  the  ground ;  the  comerers  run 
up.  There  is  a  ciy  of  '  No  sneak- 
ing.' A  vigorous  oash  is  noade  at 
the  ball;  but  one  of  the  opponents 
has  at  the  moment  come  up,  and  is 
just  in  time  to  charge  the  player, 
who  has  made  preparations  Tor  the 
kick.  This  charge  is  bravely  made. 
The  two  are  running  side  by  dde ; 
one  stoops,  and  in  the  act  of  rising 
again  brings  his  shoulder  into 
forcible  contact  with  that  of  his 
advensary,  who,  having  one  foot  in 
the  air  to  kick  the  ball  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  unable  to  withstand  the 
fihock,  and  goes  over  on  to  the  turf. 
By  this  time  all  the  players  haTe 
.got  together,  and  they  sweep  along 
the  ground,  heads  all  one  way,  for  a 
minute  as  the  ball  is  kicked  for- 
wards, and  back  again  as  an  adver- 
sary's toe  drives  it  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  rapidity  of  the  evo- 
lutions, the  sharp  and  continual 
charges,and  forceof  the  collisions  be- 
tween the  players,  who,  rushing  from 
fomr  or  five  deferent  dfrections  at  the 
ball,  meet  together,  and  all  ki(^  at 
once,  are  interesting  to  watch.  Legs, 
of  necessity,  receive  heavy  kicks 
that  were  intended  for  the  ball,  and 
fjdlls  while  running  at  fall  speed 
are  not  light;  but  the  players  are 
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ordinarily  upon  tbeir  feet  again  ore 
one  can  say '  He's  down.' 

The  Violets  have  brought  the  ball 
down  to  their  adyersaries' goal-line - 
but  the  goal-keeper  reoeiyes  it,  and 
his  well-directed  toe  sends  it  £Eur  ont 
into  the  debateable  land  again. 
Then  it  is  kicked  away  to  the  side, 
where  it  goes  out  at  the  bounds; 
and  when  it  is  brought  in  again  a 
huUt/  like  that  at  Ihe  commence- 
ment is  formed,  and  the  straggle  is 
repeated,  till  one  side  giyes  way,  or 
goes  down. 

The  object  of  each  side  is  to  get  a 
rouge.  A  rouge  is  obtained  when 
the  ball  is  kidted  oyer  the  goal-line, 
and  touched  down  by  a  player  who 
is  on  the  opposing  side.  So  as  soon 
as  the  ball  gets  free  from  the  bully 
at  the  side,  the  yiolets,  who  haye  it 
close  to  the  goal-line,  which  is  de- 
fended by  the  players  in  red,  ru£^ 
forward  and  kick  it  oyer.  Then 
a  race  ensues;  two  players  are 
abreast  At  eyery  second  or  third 
stride  one  tilts  at  the  other  in  the 
hope  of  oyertoming,  and  thus  out- 
rnnning  him,  and  being  first  to 
touch  it  down.  But  the  fleet-footed 
goal-keeper  passes  both  whUe  they 
are  making  these  experiments,  and 
ha^ng  taken  up  the  ball,  brings  it 
to  the  goal-line,  and  kicks  it  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  field.  All 
the  players  are  after  it  again,  and  it 
is  at  tiie  goal-line  aliuost  imme- 
diately. A  fleet  runner  has  all  the 
play  to  himself  this  time,  and  keeps 
the  ball  continually  before  his  own 
toe,  making  a  circuitous  path  to  the 
goal-line,  where  he  kicks  it  oyer, 
and  toudies  it  down;  but  the  um- 
pire will  not  allow  a  rouge,  as  he 
was  not  huUied  while  kiclang  it; 
that  is,  he  was  not  run  at  or  inter- 
rapted  by  any  of  the  opposing 
players  whom  he  outran.  So  once 
mare  it  has  to  be  kicked  by  the 
goal-keeper  out  into  the  field;  and 
this  time  it  is  got  away  to  the  goal- 
line  at  the  opposite  end,  and  after  a 
sharp  struggla  it  is  driyen  across 
the  une,  and  a  rouge  is  obtained  by 
the  Beds;  for  while  it  was  stiU 
hounding,  a  player  on  that  side, 
who  took  care  not  to  be  behind  the 
goal-line  when  tiie  ball  was  kicked 
there,  ran  forward,  and  haying 
charged  the  goal-keeper  so  succesa- 


fully  as  to  leaye  him  on  the  grass, 
touched  it  doufn. 

Upon  this  all  the  spectators  come 
round  to  this  goal,  for  the  bully 
that  follows  a  '  touch  down'  is  al- 
ways a  protracted  and  interesting 
spectacle.  The  baU  is  brought 
by  the  umpire,  and  placed  one 
yard  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
space  marked  out  by  the  goal-sticks, 
and  which  it  is  the  proyinoe  of  the 
players  in  yiolet  to  defend.  The 
players  in  red  face  their  opponents' 
goal,  horn  which  they  are  only  a 
yard  distant  The  strongest  among 
them,  with  his  toe  against  the  bcdl, 
occupies  the  first  place;  the  others 
form  a  semicircle,  the  entire  eleyen 
composing  it,  and  the  whole  being 
wedged  together  as  compactly  as 
possible.  The  players  on  the  other 
side  form  a  similar  semicircle  be- 
tween the  ball  and  the  goal.  The  two 
semicircles  close  up  with  the  ball 
between.  Each  side  tries  its  best  to 
oyerthrow  the  other  players,  one  to 
push  the  ball  beyond  the  leyel  ot 
the  goal-sticks,  and  thus  win  the 
game,  the  other  to  force  the  ball 
back  into  the  field.  The  struggle  is 
a  mighty  one,  and  long  continued 
without  adyantage  to  either  side. 
The  beads  of  perspiration  gather  on 
the  foreheads  of  the  players,  caps 
are  thrown  off,  words  are  but  sel- 
dom spoken.  Eyery  muscle  is 
strainea  in  the  effort  to  heaye  the 
opponents  oyer.  The  backs  are 
bent  down,  and  originally  the  play- 
ers' hands  are  upon  their  knees;  but 
as  the  contest  goes  on  they,  of 
necessity,  get  moyod  and  inter- 
twined. The  shoulders  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  each  party  touch,  and 
those  behind  on  eacn  side  lend  their 
weight  and  strength.  The  ball  is 
firmly  wedged  in  among  the  feet  in 
the  centre  of  this  heaying,  strug- 
gling mass.  Spectators  moye  rouM 
and  round,  and  watch  with  bated 
breaths  till  one  side  shows  signs  of 
'giving.'  This  is  the  signal  to  the 
other  for  a  renewed  effort — 'a  long 
push,  and  a  strong  push,  and  a 
push  all  together;'  for,  as  in  the 
opening  buUy,  the  power  being 
mcely  balanced,  any  accident  or 
littie  loss  of  position,  if  taken  ad- 
yantage of,  will  be  sure  to  turn 
the   scale.     Such  a   moment   al- 
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ways  oomes;  the  extra  Tigonr  is 
always  manifeeted.  Sometimes  the 
ball  is  bone  through  the  goal  space 
amid  triumphant  cheering,  some- 
times back  into  the  field;  but  it 
more  frequently  happens  that  the 
weaker  side  giying  way  goes  down 
en  masse,  the  others  fftUing  with 
them.  Then  the  struggle  continues 
on  the  ground  Flayers  endearour 
to  ciawl  in  or  out  with  the  ball, 
according  to  their  party.  Some 
players  creep  out  of  the  writhing 
heap  utterly  exhausted ;  but  after  a 
mmute's  rest  th^  are  down  again, 
and  the  struggle  goes  on  till  one 
side  gires  way,  and  all  the  players 
rise,  declare  it  was '  very  jolly,*  and 
look  as  if  they  thought  so  too. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  rtmge 
obtained  so  suddenly  by  the  Beds ; 
but  they  will,  if  no  goals  and  no 
other  rou^  are  obtiuned,  be  the 
winners  at  the  termination  of  the 
one  hour  for  which  the  game  at 
Eton  lasts.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to 
count  these '  touches  down.'  Goals 
are  proverbially  difficult  to  get,  ac- 
cordmg  to  all  the  systems.  Some- 
times at  Rugby  play  will  last  for 
two  or  three  hours  on  as  many  con- 
secutive days  without  either  side 
obtaining  a  goal,  and  be  drawn  at 
last;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case 
if  touches  down  counted  everywhere 
88  they  do  at  Eton. 

A  few  minutes  pass  in  inaction 
after  one  of  these  struggles  at  Eton, 
but  the  ball  is  soon  rolling  again, 
and  another  rouge  is  being  fought 
for ;  or  it  is  kicked  over  the  heads 
of  the  spectators  at  the  side,  and 
brought  just  within  the  line  where 
a  new  httUy  is  formed,  and  the  old 
fight  is  fought  over  again. 

St.  Andrew's  is  one  of  the  grand 
football  days  at  Eton,  when  there 
are  matches  at  the  'Wall'  and  in 
the  'Field,'  and  when  the  collegians 
who  have  left  Eton  for  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  return  to  their  old  play- 
place  for  a  match  at  their  favourite 
pastime. 


CHAPTER  nL 

FOOTBALL  AT  HABBOW. 

Looking  down  the  London  side  of 
the  hill  at  Hatrrow  on  to  the  lovcl 


meadows  below,  late  in  the  autumn, 
while  the  leaves,  yellow  as  butter- 
cups in  the  soft  sunlight,  were  still 
upon  the  elm  trees,  I  saw  a  pretty 
Bomi-rural  scene.  Farm  labourers 
were  ploughing  in  adjacent  fields, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  grazing  in 
others.  In  the  school  grounds 
some  two  hundred  boys  were  racing 
after  the  football,  and  beyond  was 
London  under  a  canopy  of  black 
smoke.  Half  hidden  by  the  trees  at 
my  back  was  the  church,  and  around 
me  the  schoolhouses.  What  charm- 
ing memories  attach  to  these  schools, 
which  have  been  the  dwelling-places 
of  men  to  whose  words  the  world 
has  since  listened! 

I  cannot  refuse  the  invitation  to 
enter  the  Fourth  Form  School,  to 
look  again  at  the  seat  which  Byron 
occupied  when  he  first  indulged  his 
taste  for  poetic  composition.    How 
intimately  his  name  is  associated 
with  the  school !    What  Harrovian 
does  not   know  the   spot   in   the 
churchyard    he   loved    so    much, 
where,  in  his  own  words,  he  used 
'  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  when  a 
boy,*  and  where  he  once  hoped  to 
have  been  buried,  as  his  daughter 
was  ?    I  never  asked  one  who  could 
not  point  out  the  spot,  and  was  not 
rcaay  to  recite  those  four  melan- 
choly verses,  'On  revisiting  Har- 
row.'   There,  too,  are  to  be  seen, 
cut  by  their  own  hands,  the  poef  s 
name,    and   '  R.   Peel,'   and   '  H. 
Temple,'  and  many  another  since 
famous  in  the  world's  history.    I 
am  glad  that  the  Harrovians  honour 
these  nuirks  of  men  who  have  lived 
there,  and  that  t^ey  have   taken 
means  to  prevent  their  being  erased 
to  make  room  for  others,  as  it  is  the 
customary  fate  of  names  written  on 
school  d^s,  famous  trees,  and  an- 
cient ruins  to  be. 

How  often  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Yiscount  Palmerston  must  have 
run  up  and  down  this  steep  hill- 
side! Were  they  football  players? 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  Prime 
Minister  distinguished  himself  in 
kicking  the  baO ;  but  we  all  know 
that  it  is  narrated  by  an  historian 
that  a  certain  Archbi^op  of  Canter- 
bury was  considered  to  have  been 
highly  complimented  when  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  a  learned  prelate 
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and  an  ozoellent  player  at  football. 
Is  there  at  this  moment  among 
those  boys  intent  only  upon  the 
way  the  ball  goes  a  future  laureate^ 
a  Palmerston,  or  a  Peel  ?  What  are 
the  destinies  awaiting  them?  The 
disappointments  through  which  they 
will  have  to  struggle^  the  difficulties 
that  will  beset  them,  and  how  will 
tiiey  all  die?  These  questions  al- 
ways intrude  themselves  upon  my 
attention  when  I  look  from  the  hUl 
at  Harrow  down  upon  the  play- 
gronnd,  and  see  the  two  or  three 
hundred  happy  scholars,  and  hear 
their  laughter  and  cheers.  I  have 
known  many  people  who,  at  the 
sight  of  numbers  of  young  people, 
oould  not  avoid  similar  specula- 
tions. 

They  vanish  when  I  get  to  the 
playground  and  mingle  with  the 
players.  Who  could  look  at  their 
glowing  faces,  radiant  with  good- 
hiimoiued  excitement,  and  think  of 
difficulties  they  would  not  surmount 
as  they  did  those  of  the  game,  or 
of  death,  with  such  unlimited  health 
and  strength,  youth,  and  manly 
beauty  around? 

The  Harrow  football  is  simpler 
than  that  of  Eton,  and  much  more 
so  than  the  Bugby  game.  It  has 
not  half  the  <Uversi1|y  of  either. 
There  are  neither  wntmmages  nor 
huUies,  What  are  called  the  goals 
at  the  other  schools  are  here  de- 
nominated'  Bases.'  They  are  twelve 
feet  vnda  There  is  no  cross-bar, 
and  the  ball  may  be  kicked  to  any 
height,  BO  that  it  is  clearly  within 
the  space  marked  out  The  ground 
jfl  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long 
and  one  hundred  yards  broad.  The 
games  begin  at  3*15,  and  continue 
tUl  3*45.  Only  bases  count,  and 
the  sides  obtaining  most  of  these 
win.  The  matches  between  the 
Harrovians  and  past  members  of 
the  school  fiom  the  universities  are 
great  contests. 

Before  the  game  begins  each  cap- 
tain places  one  of  his  best  men  at 
the  tiase ;  umpbres  are  appointed  on 
each  side,  ana  th^  follow  the  game, 
and  have  to  see  that  every  player 
keeps  on  his  right  side,  and  to  pre- 
sent any  one  &king  the  ball  who 
lias  infinnged  the  rule  on  this  su1> 


ject.  The  game  begins  by  a  player 
kicking  the  ball  off  &om  tiie  centre. 
I  have  seen  it  driven  with  the  aid  of 
the  wind  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
seventy-six  yards  between  that  point 
and  the  base.  All  Ls  running  and 
kicking  in  the  Harrow  game.  Shin" 
ning  and  tripping  up  are  forbidden. 
When  the  ball  is  ^ven  out  at  the 
side  lines  it  is  promptly  kicked  in 
again.  When  kicked  into  the  air  it 
may  be  canght;  and  if  the  player 
cries  'Three  yards,'  all  the  others 
must  clear  away  from  him,  and 
allow  him  to  have  a  free  kick  at  it. 
When  near  the  bases  this  is  very 
valuable ;  and  a  good  player  gene- 
rally ms^es  a  base  from  it.  The 
effect  of  the  rule  is  to  keep  the  ball 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  ground. 
If  a  catch  is  made  so  near  to  an 
opponent's  base  that  the  player  who 
luakes  it  can  jump  the  distance,  he 
is  allowed  to  do  so.  But  this  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence ;  and  the  game 
at  Harrow  is  only  to  be  won  by  a 
true  kick,  which  sends  the  ball  fly- 
ing between  the  posts. 

There  is  less  violence  and  less 
variety  in  this  than  in  either  of  the 
other  games;  but,  played  as  the 
Harrovians  play  it,  it  is  a  charming 
game  for  the  winter  months,  when 
cricket  is  out  of  the  question,  when 
rowing  has  not  the  charm  it  has  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  when,  in 
brief,  almost  all  other  English  open- 
air  pastimes  are  rendered  impossible 
by  our  climate. 

During  the  present  season  ibot- 
ball  has  again  become  popular.  It 
is  becoming  fiEuniliar  to  all  our  sub- 
urban common  lands;  and  the  clubs 
that  make  use  of  these  have  formed 
an  association,  and  made  a  new  set 
of  rules  for  the  game,  which  are 
yery  like  those  which  regulate  the 
play  at  Harrow;  but  under  every 
form  in  which  it  is  played  the  game 
is  attractive.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  tho- 
roughly English  pastime,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  proclivities  of 
our  race,  and  precisely  that  kind  of 
sport  which  will  best  counteract  the 
effect  of  our  sedentary  desk  and 
office  work,  as  it  does  the  bookwork 
of  the  students  at  the  universities 
and  schools. 

J.  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THB  DE  LA  POLES  OF  HULL. 


GIVE  a  complete  history  of  the  Dela  Poles  would 
leqtdie  more  than  one  bnlky  Tolmna  Ck>ming 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  the  fiunily  waa 

'T^vil  sf^ff/  shake  off  its  Norman  prejudices,  and  to  become 
>4  ¥  29^  thoroughly  English.  Under  the  early  Plantage- 
nets  it  nad  sturdy  branches  in  Middlesex,  Oxford, 
and  Devon ;  and  some  of  its  members,  going  wifli 
Edward  I.  into  Wales,  fought  so  well  that  they 
leoeived  a  large  grant  of  md  in  Montgomery  by 
way  of  recompense.  But  it  was  not  by  fighting 
alone  that  they  became  rich  and  iamous,  or  won 
honour  for  their  country.  In  1397— a  year  before 
Edward's  accession  to  tiie  throne— we  find  it  re- 
corded that  William  de  la  Pole,  and  some  other 
merchants  of  Totnes,  receiyed  a  sum  of  12Z.  9s,  s^ct. 
for  cloths  sold  by  them  to  the  Crown  at  the  fiasr  of 
Si  Giles,  at  Winchester;  and  later  in  the  same 
year  it  appears  that  the  wools  of  one  William  de 
la  Pole,  a  merchant  of  Rouen,  were  detained  at 
Ipswich  to  prevent  their  being  taken  to  Flandeos; 
while  in  1273  we  have  reference  to  a  Nicholaa  de 
la  Pole,  as  one  of  the  authorized  collectors  and 
receivers  of  the  goods  of  the  Flemish  merohants 
in  England.  Whatever  his  relation  to  this  Nicholas,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  William,  the  merchant  of  Rouen,  was  also  the  merchant  of 
Totnes,  belonging  to  both  places,  because  he  travelled  from  one  to  the 
other,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  great  dealers  of  his  day,  buying  and  sell- 
ing goods.  This  same  man,  also,  we  may  with  safety  assume  to  have  been 
the  William  de  la  Pole  who  settled,  a  few  years  later,  in  the  newly- 
founded  town  of  Ravensrod,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Torkshire. 

Ravensrod  has  a  curious  history.  Originally  an  island,  formed  by  the 
gradual  heaping-up  of  sand  and  stones,  and  separated  from  Ihe  nrntmi^irv^ 
by  more  thim  a  mile  of  sea,  it  was  for  a  long  time  used  only  by  the 
fishermen  of  those  parts  for  drying  their  nets.  By  degrees,  however,  a 
narrow  shingly  road,  the  breadth  of  a  bow-shot,  was  cast  up  through  the 
joint  action  of  the  sea  on  the  east  and  the  Humber  on  the  western  side; 
and  as  soon  as  this  road  was  completed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  especially  of  Ravenser,  an  ancient  port  and  manor  on  tibe  Hum- 
ber, determined  to  make  use  of  it  In  this  way  was  founded  the  town  of 
Odd,  ofclled  Odd  juxta  Ravenser,  and  after  a  while,  Ravenser-odd,  or  Ravens- 
rod. Its  convenience  as  a  landii^-place,  and,  at  first,  its  freedom  from 
civic  interference,  soon  made  it  an  imx)ortant  mart  In  1376,  the  people  of 
Grimsby,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  great 
damage  it  was  doing  to  their  trade,  their  loss  in  a  year  being  more  than 
looZ.  Of  this  complaint  no  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Crown.  But  the  people  of  Ravensrod  used  it  in  an  unlooked-for  way. 
With  unseemly  zeal  thiay  made  it  a  practice-Hso,  at  least,  said  their  enemies 
—to  go  out  in  boats,  intercept  the  trading  ships  and  fishmg-smacks,  and 
urge  them  to  stop  at  Ravensrod,  asserting,  for  instance,  that  while  trade 
was  there  so  brisk,  that  40s.  could  easily  be  obtained  for  a  last  of  henings, 
the  people  of  Grimsby  would  not  bo  able  to  pay  them  half  as  mudi. 
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This  poreecution  of  the  Grimsby- 
men^  nowever,  did  not  last  long,  if 
indeed  it  was  every  really  practised. 
In  1 361  a  great  flood  came  and  com- 
pelled all  the  inhabitants  to  take 
refnge  in  the  neighbonring  Tillages. 
Spurn  Head  lighthouse  now  nuu-ks 
the  site  of  Eavensrod,  while  of 
BaYanser  there  remains  no  trooe  at 
alL 

At  least  fif^  years  before  the 
time  of  the  flood,  William  de  la 
Pole  had  done  with  Bavensrod. 
Having  lired  and  prospered  in  it 
far  a  Uttle  while,  he  died  in  or  be- 
fore 1 31 1,  leaving  a  widow,  Elena, 
who  soon  married  again — ^her  second 
husband  being  John  Bottenherring, 
a  fiimons  merchant  of  Hull  —  and 
three  sons,  Bichard,  William,  and 
Thomas,  who  carried  on  .their 
fiither's  work  with  notable  success. 
Of  ihe  youngest  of  these  three  we 
know  very  little  indeed,  and  about 
the  private  history  of  the  other  two 
we  fdso  have  but  scanty  information. 
But  their  public  life  and  work  are 
very  clearly  decipherable  from  the 
scattered  records  of  the  time.  As 
far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  they 
were  the  greatest  men  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  if  not  the  first  of  a 
long  and  noble  line  of  merchant 
princes,  at  any  rate  the  first  whose 
history  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
whose  deeds  are  known  to  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  public 
approval  of  their  country. 

Bichard  was  bom  somewhere 
near  the  year  1280,  William  a  few 
years  later.  They  learnt  to  be 
adventurous  of  life  and  mon^ 
atnid  the  stirring  incidents  of 
Bdward  I.'s  reign,  often,  doubtless, 
erooBmg  with  their  fiftther,  in  the 
largest  and  swiftest  of  his  ships,  to 
the  coast  towns  of  Flanders  and 
France,  there  to  meet  the  richest 
merchants  in  the  world,  and  treat 
with  them  for  the  selling  of  English 
wool  and  leatiier,  and  the  taking 
in  exchange  of  foreign  wine  and 
timber.  Those  short  journeys  were 
full  of  peril.  At  any  moment  there 
was  the  risk  of  being  met  unawares  l^ 
French  or  Sodttish  pirates,  and  then 
— unless  they  were  strong  enough 
to  defeat  their  assailants,  or  fleet 
enough  to  be  saved  by  flight— they 
oonld  expect  no  pleasanter  fate  than 
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that  their  goods  should  be  scizoJ, 
tho  common  sailors  left  hanging  to 
the  mast-head,  and  the  masters  only 
kept  alive  on  account  of  the  money 
that  would  be  paid  for  their  release. 
These  things  were  bad  enough 
under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Edwwrd  I. 
They  were  much  worse  during  the 
disastrous  period  of  Edward  IL's 
misgovemment  And  it  was,  doubt- 
less, for  greater  security  that  tho 
brothers  De  la  Polo,  soon  after  their 
Mher's  death,  removed  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  to  the  fortified  and 
rapidly  growing  town  of  Hull. 
They  could  not  ha^e  settled  in  a 
better  place. 

In  tho  history  of  Hull,  originally 
called   Wyke-upon-Hull,  are    well 
illustrated   the   growth   and   cha- 
racter of  an  English   commercial 
town    during    the    middle    ages. 
Owned  by  the  monks  of  Meaux,  who 
themselves    made   shrewd   trades- 
men, and  who  knew  well  how  to 
encourage  trade  in  others,  it  had 
been  a  thriving  mart  since  1198, 
and  doubtless  from  a  much  earlier 
date.    The  Exchequer  Bolls  of  the 
thirteenth  century    show  that  its 
exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  wool, 
rough    sheepskins,    and   prepared 
leather,  were  in  some  years  half  as 
great  as  those    of   London.     All 
through  that  time  it  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  great  wool  merchants, 
about  one-thiid  of  them  being  foreign- 
ers, especially  Flemings  and  Floren- 
tines. Perhaps  it  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  these  Italian  merchants,  great 
mon^-lendcrs,  and  therefore  men 
very  useful  to  the  king,  that  Edward  L 
took  it  under  his  especial  protec- 
tion.   Bo  that  as  it  may,  Edward 
bought  it  of  the  monks  of  Meaux  in 
1293,  and  conferred  on  it  a  civic 
charter  in  1296.    Henceforth,  with 
the  new  name  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  it  prospered  more  than  ever. 
With  John  Bottenherring,  stepfather 
of  the  brothers  De  la  Pole,  for  its 
most  influential  citizen,  it  received 
each  year  some  fi:esh  benefit  either 
from  the  Crown  or  from  the  enter- 
prise of  private  individuals.     The 
nave  and  chancel  of  the  noble  church 
of  Holy  Trinity  had  been  set  up  in 
1270,  and  its  splendid  tower  was 
now  in  course  of  erection,  to  be 
completed  in  1 3 1 3.    The  Augustine 
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monastety  was  on  the  right,  at 
the  meeting  of  Mnnk-gate  and 
Morket-plaoe,  and  not  &r  from  the 
junction  of  the  Hnll  with  the  Hnm- 
ber;  the  Cannelite  Friary  was  to 
tne  left,  near  the  modem  White 
Fzjars-gate,  on  the  road  to  Beverley ; 
while  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary, 
near  the  top  of  Markelrplaoe,  was 
already  buQt  or  building.  The 
wall,  now  for  the  most  part  replaced 
by  the  western  docks  and  basins, 
had  been  begun,  and  the  harbour 
was  finished,  in  1299.  In  1300  a 
mint  was  put  up  by  royal  ordinance, 
and  in  1 3 16  was  established  a  ferry 
for  conveying  passengers,  cattle, 
and  goods  across  the  Humber  to 
Barton,  a  more  ancient  town  than 
Hull,  and  now  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance. 

tinder  this  year,  13 16,  wo  first 
hear  of  the  De  la  Poles  as  living  in 
Hull,  although  it  is  probable  they 
had  come  thither  five  or  six  years 
before.  It  was  a  year  of  such 
famine  that  wheat  rose  in  price 
from  68,  8d  to  409.  a  quarter,  and 
salt  was  sold  at  the  same  rate. 
Bichard  de  la  Pole,  therefore,  serv- 
ing both  himself  and  his  neighbours, 
obtained  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
king,  empowering  him  to  visit 
foreign  piuia  and  bring  home  com 
and  other  things,  security  being 
given  that  he  would  not  sell  them 
to  the  Scots.  How  he  fored  in  the 
business  we  are  not  told ;  but  f^om 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  steadily 
gained  influence  at  court  In  1 3  30 
he  was  made  under-buUer  to  the 
port  of  Htdl,  his  duty  being  to  aid 
the  king's  chief  butler  in  making 
suitable  provision  for  the  roy«3 
household.  In  1333  he  obtained, 
jointly  with  another,  the  more  im- 
portant office  of  collector  of  customs 
for  the  town ;  and  the  appointment 
was  renewed  in  1335,  and  again  in 
1337.  In  April  of  the  latter  year, 
two  months  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  III.,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  honourable  and  lucrative  post  of 
chief  butler  to  the  king.  From  this 
time  he  can  have  lived  little  at  his 
house  in  Hull  Street  He  travelled 
with  the  court,  which  for  some  time 
was  moving  about  between  York 
and  Lincoln;  but  he  was  still  a 
merchant  by  profession,  the  business 


being   managed   by   his   younger 
brother  WilhiuoL    In  July  of  this 
same  year,  1337,  we  find  William 
lending  to    tiie   king  4000?.  with 
which  to  fit  out  his  fist  expedition 
against  the   Soots;   and  this  was 
followed  by  a  loan   oi   »ooo/.  in  . 
August,  and  another  of  i3oo2.  in 
December,  made  in  the  names  of 
both  brothers.    These  debts,  heaTj 
even  for  a  king  to  incur,  were  to  be 
liquidated  out  of  the  duties  on  wools, 
woolfels,  and  leather,  collected  in 
Hull;  and   in  the  meanwhile,  as 
security,  William  de  la  Pole  was  to 
have  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
royal  seal    known   as  the  cockei 
Under  every  subsequent  year  we 
find  references  to  similar  transac- 
tions.   In  the  summer  of  1335,  for 
instance,  the  brothers  engaged  to 
pay  3o7.  a  day  for  the  expenses  of 
the  royal  household,  besides  supply- 
ing as  much  wine  as  was  needed, 
and  received  authority  to  pay  them- 
.  selves  from  the  proceeds  of  the  cus- 
toms  of  London,    Ipswich,  Tar- 
mouth,  Boston,  Hull,    Hartlepool, 
and  Newcastle.    It  became  the  role 
for  royalty  to  pawn  its  credit  with 
such  wealthy  subjects  as  the  De  la 
Poles.      For   this,    however,  the 
young  king  was   not  lesponsibla 
'  Lady  Isabel  the  queen,  and  Sir 
Boger  Mortimer,' says  a  contempo- 
rary historian, '  assumed  unto  them- 
selves royal  power  over  many  of  the 
great  men  of  England  and  of  Wales, 
and  retained  the  treasures  of  the 
land  inj  their  own  hands,  and  kept 
the  king  wholly  in  subjection  to 
themselves-  so  much  so  that  Six 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
made  chief  guardian  of  the  king  at 
the  beginning,  by  common  consent 
of  all  the  realm,  could  not  approach 
him  or  counsel  him.     Wherefore 
Sir  Henry  was  greatiy  moved  against 
the  queen  and  Sir  Boger  Mortimer, 
with  a  view  of  redressing  this  evil, 
that  so  the  king  might  be  able  to 
live  upon  his  own,  without  making 
extortionate  levies  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  people.' 

The  De  la  Poles,  at  any  rate,  suf- 
fered no  impoverishment  from  the 
levies  of  the  Crown.  Doing  their 
business  honestly,  and  takmg  no 
more  from  either  king  or  people 
than  was   their  due,  as  we  have 
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eyeiy  veaaon  io  belieye^  th^  weie 
advanciBg  every  year  in  weuih  aood 
inflaenoe.  The  &YOiir  shown  to 
them  perforce  by  King  Edward]while 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  wicked 
mother  and  her  more  wicked  lover, 
was  onlv  augmented  after  he  had 
taken  the  government  upon  him- 
8olf«  At  the  close  of  1328,  Eichard 
received  from  him  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent of  1000  marks,  in  consideration 
of  the  good  services  done  by  him ; 
and  in  the  following  May  he  was 
made  ganger  of  all  the  wine  sold 
tbfonghout  the  kingdom,  his  brother 
WiUiam  being  appointed  his  deputy. 
In  1 330,  Edward  is  recorded  to  have 
cancelled  another  appointment,  that 
of  valet  of  the  kings  bedchamber — 
'  a  situation  always  ^led  by  gentle- 
men'—  given  to  him  against  his 
will ;  but  there  were  special  reasons 
for  this,  and  as  next  year  WilUam  is 
reforred  to  as  the  king's  'beloved 
valet  and  merchant/  we  need  not 
see  in  the  transaction  any  disfavour- 
to  the  De  la  Poles.  There  is  every- 
thing to  show  their  growing  im- 
portance. 

In  1331,  Bichard  seems  to  have 
found  it  necefiary  to  go  and  live  in 
Xiondon,  there  to  attend  to  his  court 
duties.  He  therefore  abandoned  his 
connection  with  commerce,  and  left 
the  whole  business  in  his  brother's 
hands.  The  document  by  which 
their  partnership  of  twenty  years' 
standing  was  dissolved,  is  ahnost 
worth  quoting  in  full.  It  is  dated 
July  I  ith,  1 3  3 1 .  In  it  they  first  of 
all  pardon  one  another  for  all  man- 
ner of  injuries  done,  said,  or  thought 
by  one  against  the  other,  from  the 
time  of  their  coming  into  the  world 
down  to  the  writing  of  the  deed ; 
then  they  release  one  another  from 
all  contracts  and  mutual  duties  ever 
existing  between  them,  save  those 
arising  out  of  their  brotherhood, 
'  which  lasts  and  will  last  as  long  as 
God  permits/  and  after  that  they 
proceed  to  parcel  out  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  told  the  value  of 
the  whole  property,  or  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  was  divided.  It  is 
likely  that,  as  William  had  for  some 
years  had  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  the  business,  a 
large  proportion  fell  to  him.    The 


portion  allotted  to  Bicliard  amounted 
to  3874^*  i7«.«  certainly  a  smaller 
sum,  even  when  account  is  taken  of 
the  relative  value  of  money,  than  we 
might  have  looked  for,  considering 
the  largeness  of  some  of  the  trans- 
actions already  referred  ta  Of  this, 
6452.  was  reckoned  to  be  the  value 
of  his  house,  while  100?.  was  set 
down  for  the  cattle  and  live-stock  in 
his  fi^rms,  302.  for  his  horses,  and  8o2. 
for  his  sUver  goods ;  making  a  total 
of  855Z.  Besides  this,  he  was  to 
collect  some  outstanding  debts  to 
the  ei^tent  of  148^.  3«.  8i.;  2305?. 
was  to  be  paid  to  him  in  cash ;  and 
for  his  share  in  the  rents  and  pos- 
sessions held  jointly  by  the  two 
brothers  in  the  counties  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  William  was  to  pay  him 
either  100  marks  a  year,  as  rent,  or 
2000  marks  once  for  alL 

Eichard  lived  fourteen  years 
after  his  retirement  from  business. 
He  retained  his  butlership  until 
133S,  going  over  to  Ireland  m  1334, 
there  to  deposit  certain  wines  of  the 
king's,  until  they  were  needed  for 
use.  In  1335  he  was  made  a  justice 
in  eyre  for  Yorkshire,  and  in  1336 
we  read  that  he  received  a  reward 
of  250  marks  'for  the  expensive 
labours  he  had  maintained  in  ex- 
pediting certain  afiEairs  of  the  king's.' 
He  is  described  as  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don in  1339;  and  in  London  he 
died  on  the  last  day  of  July,  or  the 
first  day  of  August,  1345,  leaving  to 
his  heirs,  besides  other  property, 
houses  in  Gracechurch  Street,  Lom- 
bard Streets  and  Comhill,  and  assign- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
clergvof  St.  Edmund's,  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  St.  Michael's,  Oornhill, 
for  distribution  to  the  poor.  At  tibe 
time  of  his  death  he  is  said  to  have 
been  debtor  to  the  Grown  to  the 
extant  of  2576^.  i3s.,  a  third  of 
which  was  obtained  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Prussia,  being  an  out- 
standing debt  of  theirs  to  Hichard 
de  la  Pole,  and  the  remainder  was 
remitted  by  the  king  in  considera- 
tion of  his  long  and  &ithf  ul  semces 
to  the  state. 

In  the  meanwhile,  William  was 
rising  to  the  highest  honours  proper 
to  a  merchant  prince.  In  the 
autumn  of  1332,  as  £ing  Edward 
was  proceeding  northwards  to  b^^in 
s  2 
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his  Scottish  wars  in  earnest,  'he 
himself/  as  we  read  in  a  manuscript 
history  of  Hull, '  with  several  of  lus 
nobles   and    attendants    following 
after,  came  to  this  town  to  take  a 
Tiew  and  prospect  thereof,  and  both 
he  and  they  were  most  splendidly 
and  nobly  entertained  by  William 
de  la  Pole.'  In  token  of  his  liking  for 
the  town  and  its  citizens,  he  trans- 
ferred tiie  local  government  from  the 
hands  of  a  bailiff  to  those  of  amayor, 
nominating  William  de  la  Pole  as  the 
first  to  fill  the  post    For  eight  years 
from  this  time  the  great  merchant 
was  repeatedly  employed!  on  duties^ 
hsdf  commercial  and  half  political. 
In  April,  1333,  he  spent,  on  the 
king's  account,  40^.  in  fitting  out 
the  good  ship  'Trinity  of  Hull,' 
with  men  and  munition,  for  going 
to  fight  against  the  Scots.    In  June, 
he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
reprove  the    Earl  of  Flanders  on 
account  of  the   aid  given  to  the 
Scots  by  his  mariners ;  and  in  May, 
i335>  he  was  sent  again  on  a  like 
errand.      In  this  year,  moreover, 
besides  being  chosen  mayor,  he  was 
appointed  improvisor  of  all  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  from  Hull  as  far  down 
as  Lynn.    In  July,  we  notice  that 
he  received  from  King  Edward  an 
acknowledgment  for  330^.  spent  in 
buying  sixty  hogsheads  of  wine  and 
six  hundred  qucffters  of  salt ;  and  in 
November,  for  services  described  in 
the  king's  warrant    as  'agreeable 
and  useful  to  us,  in  happily  expedit- 
ing certain  afiGEtirs  that  specially  con- 
cern us,  yet  not  without  undergoing 
great   and   extensive   labours,'  he 
received  a  gift  of  500  marks.    In 
the  following  May  another  present 
was  made  to  him  of  half  that  value, 
and  in  August,  we  learn  that  he 
fitted  out   and    sent  to    Gasoony, 
Flanders,  and  other  parts,  two  of  his 
ships,  the  'Bloom,'  and  the 'Saint 
Mary,'  'on  the  king's  business  as 
well  as  his  own,'  for  which  letters  of 
safe  conduct  were  issued.     In  the 
same*  month  he  received  the  king's 
acknowledgment  for  a  debt  of  302  7L ; 
and  in  the  foU&wing  November  a 
pardon  was  made  out  in  his  fieivour, 
releasing  him  ftom  penalty  for  not 
having  already  taken  arms  against 
the  Soots,  according  to  the  king's 


proclamation,  and  excusing  him 
from  service  for  the  next  three 
years.  In  this  year's  campaign, 
however,  the  most  peaceful  man 
might  have  joined  with  impunity. 
'  At  that  time,'  says  the  chronicler, 
'  the  long' made  another  expedition 
into  Scotiand,  because  the  people 
there  would  keep  no  peace,  but 
would  always  be  at  war.  And  so 
the  king  paissed  through  the  land ; 
but  the  Soots  always  took  to  flight, 
so  that  no  encounter  could  then 
take  place.  Wherefore  the  king 
was  very  angry,  and  all  his  people 
returned  into  England.' 

But  Edward  was  not  on  this  ac- 
count less  earnest  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  war.  In  January,  1337, 
he  commissioned  William  de  la  Pole 
to  build  a  stout  galley,  for  which 
forty  picked  oak-trees  were  to  be 
sent  to  him  from  a  priory  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  in  May,  the  mer- 
chimt  was  sent  to  scour  tiie  counties 
of  York  and  Lincoln,  in  search  of 
fit  sailors  to  man  the  same.  All 
over  England,  throughout  this  year, 
people  were  busy  building  new 
ships,  and  repairing,  old  ones,  in 
readiness  for  a  work  only  half  talked 
about  as  yet.  This  was  the  at- 
tempted subjugation  of  France  to 
the  crown  of  England,  an  enterprise 
which  modem  students  of  history 
are  learning  to  see  in  its  true  light, 
but  which  no  Englishman  living  at 
•  the  time  could  be  expected  to  re- 
gard with  anything  but  fietvour. 

William  de  la  Pole,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  tardy  in  supporting  the 
scheme.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
1338^  \^  which  time  the  arrange- 
mentH  were  tolerably  complete,  we 
find  a  special  duty  assigned  to  him. 
He  was  empowered  to  arrest  and 
cause  to  be  arrested  in  Hull  and 
elsewhere  as  many  ships  as  he 
thought  needful  for  the  carriage  of 
com,  cloth,  and  other  articles,  which 
it  was  to  be  his  business  to  jynrchaae 
and  provide  for  the  king's  use,  and 
to  convey  them  to  Aquitaine,  '  tor 
the  maintenance  of  the  king's  fidth- 
fdl  people  there ;'  in  other  words,  he 
was  to  undertake  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  the  army  to  be  taken  to 
France,  and  augmented  there  by 
Edward.  It  was  doubtiess  in  aid  of 
this  work  that  he  was]  soon  after 
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authorizod  to  use  certain  hoaiseB  in 
King  Street^  York;  and,  in  reward 
for  his  doing  of  it,  as  well  as  in  pay- 
ment for  some  money  which  he  had 
lent,  that  an  important  grant  of  land 
was  made  to  him  in  tibe  following 
November.  Some  time  before  this 
he  had  quitted  England  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  commission.  On  tne  4th 
of  August  he  was  appointed  mayor 
of  the  staple  at  Antwerp,  King  Ed- 
ward haying  gone  thither  a  fortnight 
before;  and  in  Antwerp  and  its 
neighbourhood  he  lived  in  state  for 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  During 
most  of  this  time  he  was  in  the  pay 
of  the  Grown.  For  the  period  oe- 
tween  the  1 6th  of  August,  1338,  and 
the  1 6th  of  November,  1339,  with 
the  exception  of  forty-seven  days, 
during  which  he  was  absent  on  pri- 
vate business,  he  received  a  salary 
of  8«.  a  day  from  the  Exchequer, 
while  for  the  whole  time  were  paid 
43.  a  day  for  one  knight,  and  as.  a 
day  each  for  thirty-four  men-at-arms 
in  attendance  upon  him. 

These  dghteen  months  form  the 
most  memorable  portion  of  his  life. 
In  February  and  March,  1339,  we 
find  him  employed,  with  some  other 
oommissioneis,  in  strange  and  deli- 
cate business.  He  had  to  treatwith 
tiie  Archbishop  of  Treves  for  the 
xepayment  of  50,000  golden  florins, 
whidi,  with  other  moneys,  had  been 
lent  to  the  king,  and  for  which  '  the 
bereditary  and  most  beautifal  crown 
of  our  lord  the  king  and  the  realm 
of  England,'  had  been  pledged; 
which  means,  doubtless,  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  money  himself.  In  a 
hundred  other  ways,  as  it  seems,  he 
was  at  this  time  serving  his  king, 
and  Edward's  appreciation  of  the 
service  is  shown  in  five  notable 
documents,  all  issued  from  Antwerp^ 
on  the  15th  of  May,  in  this  same 
jeac  In  one,  he  and  his  brother 
lUchaid  are  released  from  all  annual 
payment  on  account  of  the  manor  of 
Myton-upon-Hull,  granted  to  them 
some  years  before,  at  a  rental  of 
10^.  3«.  a  year;  and  in  another,  he 
and  his  other  brother  John,  on  ac- 
count of  their  liberal  dealing  to- 
wards the  state,  are  &eed  from  all 
actions  or  demands  of  any  sort  that 
nay  be  brought  against  them; 
wfaenoe  it  appears  that  his  younger 


brother^  at  any  rate,  was  with  him 
at  this  time.  The  third  document 
is  very  curious  indeed,  giving  us 
one  of  the  very  few  glimpses  that 
we  can  get  of  our  merchant's  private 
life,  and  serving  to  show  him  a  man 
of  rare  and  &r-seeing  kindness  in 
his  domestic  relations.  'Inconsider^ 
ation,'  it  is  written,  in  the  king's 
name,  '  of  the  great  and  reasonable 
supply  which  our  beloved  merchant, 
William  de  la  Pole,  has  often  made 
to  us,  and  especially  after  our  late 
passage  over  the  sea,  and  also  of  the 
praiseworthy  attendance  bestowed 
by  him  upon  us,  we,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  same  William,  grant 
and  give  license,  for  ourself  and  our 
heirs,  to  Katherine^  wife  of  the  same 
Willmm,  that  she,  after  his  death, 
may  marry  whomsoever  she  wishes, 
so  long  as  he  be  one  of  the  king's 
subjects,  without  let  or  hindrance.' 
It  is  not  every  day  that  we  find  a 
husband  filled  wiUi  such  unselfish 
love  for  his  wife  that  he  makes 
earnest  request  that  she  may  have 
fiEtcilities  for  contracting  a  second 
marriage,  in  case  of  his  early  death* 
It  is  less  strange  that  William  de  la 
Pole  should  have  made  provision 
for  the  suitable  settlement  of  his 
daughters.  That  the  children,  how- 
ever, of  a  merchant,  and,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  an  altogether  self-made 
man,  imould  have  a  king,  and  as 
proud  a  king  as  Edward  III.,  for 
their  ward,  is  as  strange  as  anytliing 
else.  Yet  so  it  wa&  In  the  fourth 
of  the  documents  issued  on  this  1 5th 
of  May,  Edward  grants  to  his  friend's 
eldest  daughter,  Eatherine, '  the  first 
suitable  marriage  of  some  heir  male, 
whose  lands  and  tenements  did  not 
exceed  the  value  of  500^. ;'  a  very 
large  ^um  in  those  days ;  to  Blanche, 
tiie  second,  the  next  chance  of  like 
value ;  and  to  Margaret,  the  youngest, 
the  one  after  that;  with  a  proviso 
that, '  if  either  of  them  should  come 
to  marriageable  a^  before  such 
marriages  fell  to  the  Grown,  and 
had  been  accepted  for  themselves,' 
1000  marks  should  be  paid  in  lieu 
to  each  of  the  unmarried  ones. 

The  last  of  the  five  paprs  refers 
to  Wilham  de  la  Pole  himself,  and 
shows  why  all  the  others  were  writ- 
ten. '  Considering  in  what  manner 
his  beloved  mercbanti  William  de  la 
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Pole,  was  worn  out  in  his  service, 
and  fatigned  with  labonrs  and  Tari- 
ons  troubles,  and  thenefoie  willing 
to  have  regard  to  his  welfare  and 
repose/  the  king  released  him  from 
attendance  at  assizes,  juries,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  from  service  in  tlie 
capacity  of  mayor,  sheriff,  or  other 
agent  of  the  Crown,  against  his  will. 
It  was  also  promised  '  that  this  our 
present  expedition  being  ended,  in 
which  we  have  perceivied  the  service 
of  the  said  William  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly advantageous  to  us,  he  be 
not  against  his  will  sent  anywhere, 
on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
for  the  prosecution  of  our  business, 
or  that  of  our  heirs,  and  that  he  be 
not  burthened  with  any  office  or 
labours  to  be  undertaken  for  us; 
but  that  henceforth  he  may  tho- 
roughly enjoy  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  him- 
self, without  molestation  or  any 
manner  [of  annoyance  being  offered 
to  him  in  any  way  by  us  or  our 
heirs  or  our  officers/ 

These  fiivours  were  great,  greater 
perhaps  than  any  merchant  earlier 
than  William  de  la  Pole  had  ever 
received;  but  they  were  certainly 
not  more  than  he  deserved.  On  the 
30th  of  June,  1339,  the  king  ac- 
knowledged his  debt  to  him  to  the 
extent  of  76,180?.,  in  addition,  as  it 
seems,  to  46,389?.  19s.  io|d,  sup- 
plied in  instahnents  during  this  and 
the  previous  year.  This  was  an 
immense  sum,^  representing  not 
much  less  than  a  million  of  money, 
according  to  its  present  value; 
but  it  was  not  more  than  was 
needed.  King  Edward,  we  read 
in  the  manuscript  history  of  Hull 
already  cited,  '  was  reduced  to  such 
a  strait  for  want  of  timely  supplies 
of  money  out  of  England,  that  ho 
was  forced  to  send  for  William  de  la 
Pole,  who  was  then  at  Antwerp, 
managing  and  carrying  dn  his  mer- 
chandize and  aflSsdrs,  and  to  borrow 
many  thousand  pounds  of  gold  of 
him ;  who  did  not  only  most  freely 
supply  him  with  all  he  had  and 
could  borrow  and  procure,  but  also 
mortgaged  his  own  real  estate  to 
supply  his  further  needs  and  neces- 
sities; whicJi  was  a  most  noble, 
worthy,  and  glorious  mark  of  his 
love,  fidelity,  and   loyalty  to  his 


prince,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his 
generous  souL'  Edward  was  not 
ungrateftd.  On  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber he  issued  a  charter,  unique  in 
the  history  of  commerce.  Kings 
have  often  been  sorely  troubled  for 
want  of  money ;  but  in  no  other  in- 
stance, surely,  have  they  so  honestly 
and  graciously  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  the  greatness  of  their  need 
and  the  greatness  of  their  debt  to 
the  men  who  helped  them  through 
it.  'Know/  it  is  written,  'that 
when  our  faithful  and  well-beloved 
subject,  William  de  la  Pole,  pre- 
sently after  our  coming  to  the  parts 
on  this  side  of  the  sea,  hearing  and 
understanding  that  our  afialiB,  for 
which  we  took  our  journey,  were  for 
want  of  money  very  dangerously  de- 
ferred, and  being  sensible  of  our 
wants,  came  in  person  unto  tis,  and 
to  us  and  our  followers  hath  made 
and  procured  to  be  made,  such  a 
supply  of  money  that  by  his  means 
our  honour  and  the  honour  of  our 
followers— thanks  be  to  God ! — ^hath 
been  preserved,  which  otherwise 
had  been  exposed  to  great  danger. 
And  afterwards  the  said  William, 
continuing  our  supply  with  exceed- 
ing bounty,  hath  undertaken  the 
payment  of  great  sums  for  ns  to 
divers  persons,  for  which  he  hath 
engaged  himself  by  bonds  and  obli- 
gations, and  if  he  had  not  done  so, 
and  intrusted  his  bounty  and  good- 
will thus,  not  only  unto  us  but  also 
unto  our  confederates  and  subjects 
with  us  in  Brabant,  we  could  not  by 
any  means  have  been  supplied,  but 
must  necessarily,  with  a  great  deal 
of  reproach,  have  ruined  our  journey 
and  designs.  And  by  his  means 
being  assisted  and  supplied,  we  got 
to  Hainault,  near  the  marches  <^ 
France,  but  could  go  no  farther,  our 
moneys  there  again  fidling  us.  And 
when  it  was  held  for  certain  that 
our  journey  was  altogether  in  vain, 
and  our  afeirs  utterly  ruined,  the 
said  William,  having  still  a  care  to 
reheve  our  extreme  necessity,  en- 
gaged himself  and  his  whole  estate, 
procured  for  us  a  great  sum  of 
money,  and  delivered  us  again  out 
of  exceeding  great  danger.* 

We  have  said  that  jQdward  was 
not  ungrateftd  for  these  services.  In 
the  same  day  he  made  the  merchant 
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both  a  knight  baxmeiet — *  nominally 
BO,  not  really,  because  he  could  not 
do  that,  Sir  William  having  never 
done  any  gieat  thing  or  achieve- 
ment in  war  to  have  tiie  banner  for 
the  game  fionrishing  over  his  head, 
which  was  the  old  essential  way  of 
making  one'— and  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  and,  to  show  that 
these  honours  were  not  conferred, 
as  was  not  uncommon  with  the 
needy  sovereigns  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  a  means  of  extortion,  he  excused 
him  fipom  payment  of  even  the  ordi- 
nary pat^t  fees.  He  gave  him 
some  nouses  in  Lombard  Street, 
Ixmdon;  he  authorized  him  to  re- 
ceive all  the  issues  of  the  reahn  and 
1^1  subsidies  granted  to  the  Grown, 
and  apply  them  in  relief  of  his  own 
claims  imtQ  the  whole  were  paid 
off;  and  in  the  following  February 
he  sent  him  home  to  England  with 
all  show  of  fevour.  But  it  was  cer- 
tainly not,  according  to  the  king's 
pledge,  'to  enjoy  me  comforts  of 
his  home  without  molestation  or 
any  manner  of  annoyance/  In  his 
new  capacity  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Excheciuer,  he  was  expected,  along 
with  his  fellow-officers,  to  famish  as 
much  more  money  as  was  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  ihe  war  in  France. 
He  had  mortgi^ed  all  his  own  pro- 
perty in  Edward's  behalf,  but  he 
could  not  mortgage  the  strength  and 
honour  of  England.  To  the  king's 
repeated  requests  for  money,  'these 
Mse  traitors,'  as  the  courtier-his- 
torian terms  Sir  William  de  la  Pole 
and  his  associates,  '  sent  him  letters 
to  the  effect  that  the  collection  of 
the  tenths  of  England,  which  had 
been  granted  to  him,  could  not  be 
made,  nor  could  the  number  of  the 
sacks  of  wool  throughout  all  the 
realm  be  raised ;  and  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  act  more  rigorously 
through  fear  [of  war,  and  lest  the 
people  might  choose  rather  to  rise 
agamst  fhem  than  give  them  any 
more;  also,  that  the  collection  of 
such  moneys  as  they  had  received 
did  not  suffice  for  the  wages  or  for 
the  fees  of  the  servants  and  officers 
of  the  king,  nor  yet  to  clear  off  the 
debts  which  he  hunself  owed  for  the 
expenses  of  his  household,  to  the 
payment  of  which  they  had  been 
assigned  by  command  of  the  king 


himself.'  Thereat  King  Edward  was 
not  a  little  angry.  In  November  he 
came  over  to  England,  and,  seizing 
the  offenders,  summarilv  put  them 
under  arrest  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  De- 
vizes, and  the  others  to  different 
similar  places  of  confinement.  How 
they  were  treated,  or  iiow  long  they 
were  detained,  is  not  recorded ;  but 
the  circumstance  at  best  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  lawless- 
ness and  injustice  which  the  most 
chivalrous  of  idngs  could  show  with 
imptmity  towards  the  most  honest 
and  honourable  of  his  subjects. 

For  many  years  there  was  a 
marked  coldness  and  harshness  in 
Edward's  treatment  of  De  la  Pole. 
Many  of  the  fiivours  conferred  upon 
him  were  withdrawn,  and  repay-  * 
ment  of  the  money  lent  to  him  in 
his  time  of  sorest  need  was  tardily 
and  grudgingly  made.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  king  came  to  a  better 
mind.  In  1346  we  find  him  restor- 
ing to  his  'fitithful  merchant'  cer- 
tain manors  of  his  that  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  royal  use,  and 
making  restitution  for  the  vnrongfiil 
tenure ;  and  under  the  year  1 3  54  vre 
meet  with  a  singular  document,  to 
the  effect  that  '  Sir  William  de  la 
Pole,  having,  in  the  fullest  possible 
manner,  remitted  and  quitted  claim  to 
the  king  for  all  the  debts  on  account 
of  moneys  lent  to  him,'  was,  in  re- 
turn, purdoned  for  all  actions  and 
demands  .'of  the  Crown  registered 
against  him,  as  well  as  '  for  .  all 
felonies,  homicides,  robberies,  and 
the  like,  which  he  or  his  attorneys 
might  have  committed,  contrary  to 
the  peace  of  tiie  realm.'  Moreover, 
*  because  the  aforesaid  William  was 
said  to  be  impotent  and  of  great  a^ 
and  not  able  personally  to  labour  in 
prosecuting  and  defending  pleas,'  he 
was  allowed  to  appear,  whenever  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  present 
himself,  by  attorney. 

At  this  time  he  was  about  seventy 
years  old,  and  certainly  he  had  done 
enough  to  make  hiTn  wish  for  repose. 
For  some  years  past  he  seems  to 
have  been  living  quietly,  though 
not  idly,  in  HulL  'Being  put  into 
BO  great  a  capacity  of  doing  good,' 
says  the  local  historian,  'he  did 
mightily   encourage   and  improve 
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this  town^  by  many  new  charters, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  freedoms, 
that  he  got  and  obtained  for  ii  And 
having  lived  in  these  great  honours 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  feared 
and  beloved  of  every  one,  and  having 
with  comfort  and  joy  seen  his  two 
sons  arising,  and  almost  even  risen, 
to  the  greatest  honours  in  England, 
he  then  determined,  out  of  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  God  for  His  so 
many  and  great  &vours  bestowed 
upon  him,  to  found,  build,  and  en- 
dow a  most  stately  monastery ;  but 
before  that  he  had  half  finished  the 
same,  he  died.'  His  original  pur- 
pose, as  we  learn  from  his  son's 
statement,  had  been  to  found  a  hos- 
pital, and  vdih  this  intent  he  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  Edward  III. ; 
then  he  resolved  to  make  it  a  house 
for  minoress  nuns  of  the  order  of  St 
Glare ;  but  this  determination  in  turn 
gave  place  to  another,  which  issued 
in  the  erection  of  the  Carthusian 
Priory,  still  in  part  existing  as  the 
Charterhouse.  The  work,  amply 
provided  for  in  his  will,  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  and  heir;  while 
outside  of  it  was  also  put  up  the 
building  known  as  the  Maison  Dieu, 
for  the  housing  and  maintenance  of 
thirteen  poor  old  men  and  thirteen 
poor  old  women. 

He  died  at  Hull  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1366.  His  widow  lived  on 
until  the  28th  of  January,  1382, 
without  making  use  of  her  Ucense  to 
marry  again.  Both  were  buried  in 
Trinity  Church,  Hull,  where  a 
monument,  adorned  with  their 
effigies,  still  exists.  'He  is  bare- 
headed, reclining  his  head  on  two 
cushions,  habited  as  a  merchant,  in 
an  outer  cloak  or  mantle,  buttoned 
close  at  the  neck,  with  a  standing 
cap,  and  buttons  down  to  the  sides. 
His  coat  has  six  buttons  on  the 
breast,  and  the  sleeves  are  buttoned 
and  reaeh  to  his  wrists.  At  his 
breast  hangs  a  dagger  or  whittle. 
At  his  feet  is  a  lion.  She  seems  to 
wear  the  mitred  head-dress,  falling 
down  in  plaits  at  the  side  of  her 
face;  htr  close  gown  buttoned  on 


the  waist,'and  also  the  sleeves,  which 
reach  to  the  wrists.  Under  this  is 
a  petticoat,  and  over  it  falls  a  kind 
of  veil.  In  her  hands  she  holds  a 
heart  Her  head  rests  on  two 
cushions,  supported  l^  angels.  At 
her  feet  is  a  dog.' 

We  have  thus  told  all  that  is  most 
interesting  in  the  stray  records  that 
have  come  down  to  us  bearing  on 
the  ;iife  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole, 
the  first  of  our  great  merchant 
princes.  More  £Eunous,  but  less 
iameworthy,  were  some  of  his  de- 
scendants. His  eldest  son,  Michael, 
contemporary  with  Chaucer,  began 
life  as  a  courtier,  and  becaone  an 
especial  &vourite  with  Bichard  II., 
who  made  him  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
Ismd  in  1383,  and  Earl  of  Sufiblk  in 
1384.  Justly  impeached  before  the 
Commons,  however,  for  his  evil 
deeds,  he  was  in  1385  deprived  of 
office,  rank,  and  property,  and  forced 
to  flee  for  safety  into  Fretnce,  where 
he  died  in  1 39 1 .  To  his  son  Michael, 
a  year  or  two  before  the  deposition 
of  Bichard,  were  restored  the  peerage 
and  the  possessions  of  his  £Bbther,  and 
he  held  his  honours  with  dignity 
untQ  his  death  in  141 5.  His  son, 
also  named  Michael,  Earl  of  Suffolk 
for  a  month,  was  slain  at  Agincourt, 
in  the  same  year,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  younger  son,  William,  who, 
from  being  fourth  Earl,  became  the 
first  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  conducted 
the  siege  of  Orleans  against  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  became  the  fiEivourite  of 
Margaret  of  Ai^'ou,  Lord  ChanoeUor, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  virtually 
king  of  !^gland,  to  be  hunted  down 
as  a  traitor  and  beheaded  in  1450. 
John,  his  son,  was  reinstated  by 
Edward  lY.,  who  gave  him  his  sister 
in  marriage,  and  died  peacefully  in 
1491.  His  son  and  successor,  Ed- 
mund, however,  was  beheaded  by 
Henr^  YII.  in  151 3,  for  treasonable 
coveting  of  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and  Anne,  his  only  child,  with  whom 
ended  the  direct  line  of  succession 
from  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  mer- 
chant of  Hull,  became  a  nun. 

H.  B,  F.  B. 
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SOME  years  ago  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
the  painter  of  the  great  fresco 
of  the  School  of  Legislators  in  the 
Hall  of  linooln's  Inn,  offered  the 
directors  of  the  North -Western 
Bailway  to  paint  with  frescoes  the 
large  hall  (then  approaching  com- 
pletion) of  the  terminus  at  Eoston 
Sqnare,  if  the  directors  wonld  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  scaffolding  and 
colours.  Mr.  Watts  is  an  artist  of 
acknowledged  ability,  admired  and 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-painters,  as 
well  as  by  the  public— though  not  a 
royal  academician.  His  time  is  pre- 
cious to  him ;  but  in  his  love  of  his 
art,  and  his  desire  to  do  what  he 
might  to  assist  in  working  out  what 
he  believes  to  be  its  high  purpose, 
he  was  ready  to  give  up  without 
remuneration  the  years  it  might  be 
necessary  to  deyote  to  the  under- 
taking. The  reader  knows  well  the 
Euston  Terminus:  it  is  needless 
to  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Watts's 
offer  was  not  accepted.  He  was 
thanked,  of  course;  but  it  was 
whispered  to  him  that  'in  the  state 
of  railway  property  the  directors  did 
not  consider  themselYes  justified  in 
going  even  to  the  expense  which 
would  be  required  merely  for  the 
scaffolding  and  the  colours.'  And 
'  the  architect,'  as  Mr.  Watts  said  in 
relating  the  circumstance  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  Commission-^' the 
architect  expressed  great  alarm 
about  it;'  though  why  he  should 
be  alarmed  one  does  not  readily 
see. 

Perhaps  the  directors  were  in  the 
right;  apart  even'  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  railway 
proper^— a  consideration  to  which, 
when  so  minded,  they  give  very 
little  heed,  but  which  furnishes  a 
ready  answer  to  an  incouTenient 
projector.  Perhaps  they  were  in 
the  right  even  on  SBsthetic  con- 
siderations. At  any  rate,  they  have 
the  support  of  a  great  authority  in 
matters  of  art  Mr.  Buskin  de- 
nounces with  all  his  might— and  he 
is  mighty  in  denunciation — every 
kind  of  artistic  decoration  at  a  rail- 
way station.  You  don't  go  to  a 
rmnkj  station,  he  saysj  to 


there  and  admire  either  the  build- 
ing or  its  ornaments.  What  you 
want  is  to  get  away  from  it  as  soon 
as  you  can.  And  that,  as  you  see 
fhe  moment  the  proposition  is 
stated,  is  a  mental  condition  not  at 
all  compatible  with  the  patient, 
loving  study  of  a  work  of  art. 

They  think  of  these  things  dif- 
ferently, however,  in  France — ^and  in 
Germany.  In  France  they  have 
gone  some  way  in  rendering  railway 
stations  ornamental.  In  Germany 
thoy  have  actually  done  what  Mr. 
Watts  proposed,  and  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  which  made  the  North- 
western directors  shudder,  and 
alarmed  their  architect. 

We  are  about  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  first  of  two  somewhat 
remarkable  examples  of  German  art 
which  have  been  lately  painted  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Munich  Bail- 
way  Station.  They  are  executed  in 
water-glass,  and  are  of  large  size. 
But,  after  a  frequent  German 
£s»hion,  they  are  placed  at  a  great 
height,  and  are  badly  lighted.  The 
colouring,  moreover,  is  said  not  to 
be  satisfectory— of  what  German 
fresco  is  the  colour  satisfectory? — 
and  the  hall  is  not  the  waiting- 
room:  so  that  altogether  the  im- 
pression they  produce  on  railway 
passengers  appears  not  to  be  very 
powerful.  One  may  feirly  doubt 
whether,  if  ever  so  well  seen,  their 
purpose  would  be  very  clearly  un- 
derstood in  the  passing  glance  they 
are  likely  to  receive  from  the  pas- 
senger hurrying  to  or  frt)m  his 
train,  unless,  indeed,  that  passenger 
were  a  philosophic  German. 

To  every  nation  its  own  forms  of 
art,  as  well  as  literature.  The  Eng- 
lishman must  have  realities:  the 
German  prefers  abstractions.  The 
English  painter  tries  to  imitate  as 
clearly  as  he  can  something  he  has 
seen  in  the  outer  world.  The  Gor- 
man painter— at  least,  of '  high  art  * 
— seeks  to  represent  the  Idea  which, 
like  the  metaphysician,  he  has 
evolved  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness: or,  rather,  so  it  has  been. 
The  fethers  of  that  lofty  fonn  of 
German  art,   which   the   German 
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critics  fancied  was  to  leyolutionize 
the  art  of  Europe^  Schadow  and 
Schnorr,  Overbeck  and  Cornelius, 
and  their  associates  and  disciples, 
were  all  filled  with  a  Schlegelian 
notion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ab- 
stract and  ascetic  in  art,  the  beauty 
of  symbolism,  the  evil  of  depend- 
ence on  the  external  world,  and  the 
necessity  for  imbuing  the  mind  with 
that  inner  spirituality  which  dis- 
tinguished toe  early  Italian  and 
Gorman  masters,  and  making  these 
masters  in  all  things  their  guide 
and  model  It  was  hailed  as  a  reye- 
ktion  in  sdsthetics.  The  young 
painters  aU  adopted  the  new  creed. 
German  art  beoune,  to  speak  tech- 
nically, representative  rather  than 
imitative.  The  direct  study  of  na* 
ture  was  forsworn:  the  Idea  was 
all  in  all.  But  that  phase  of  art 
has  pretty  well  passed  away.  The 
founaers  of  the  school  have  lived  to 
witness  its  decline.  You  see  by 
sudi  pretty,  smooth,  tinted  inanities 
as  Miicke  contributed  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  that  the  saintly 
ascetic  school  still  has  its  devotees, 
and  is  patronized  in  high  places: 
but  it  is  no  longer  anywhere  looked 
up  to  as  the  typical  form  of  German 
art.  Young  Germany  least  of  all 
recognizes  in  it  the  Art  of  the 
Future. 

Young  Germany  is  disposed  to 
look  for  that  in  a  more  sensational 
style;  but  hardly  trusts  to  itself 
in  the  matter.  It  turns  now  to 
France,  now  to  Belgium,  and  is 
evidently  expecting  that  between 
the  two  it  shall  at  least  learn  how 
to  move  with  a  little  more  sprightli- 
ness,  and  then  it  hopes  to  move  to 
good  purpose.  At  present  it  is  in  a 
transition  state. 

But  there  is  a  modification  of  the 
former  style  which  evidently  has  a 
strong  hold  on  the  German  mind, 
and  if  not  the  Art  of  the  ^German) 
Future,  is  perhaps  the  typical  art  of 
the  Present  Of  this  E^ulbach  is 
at  once  the  founder  and  the  living 
representative.  Eaulbach  was  the 
scholar  of  Cornelias.  He  is  not  so 
learned,  perhaps  not  so  great,  a 
painter  as  his  master;  but  he  has 
stronger  muscles,  greater  vigour, 
more  self-reUanoe,  consequently 
more  originality,  and   a   spirit  of 


satire  which  be  employs  somewhat 
freely  in  his  pictures,  and  which 
makes  him  feared  as  well  as  ad- 
mired. Eaulbach  has  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  many  large  mural 
gictures ;  but,  like  Ms  piedeoessorB, 
e  usually  oantents  himself  with 
making  the  designs,  and  preparing 
the  cartoons,  leaving  the  actual 
paintpig  on  the  walls  to  his  pupils 
and  assistants.  By  this  means  a 
school  of  skilful  painters  is  formed* 
ready  to  undertake  any  commiBaion> 
however  vast  For  tiie  most  pari 
they  are  mere  imitators,  clever 
copyists  of  the  master's  manner, 
nothing  more.  Now  and  then* 
however,  one  emerges  horn  the 
crowd,  and  nuikes  good  his  claim 
to  be  something  better. than  his 
master's  assistant 

Such  an  one  is  the  painter  whose 
work  is  before  us.  Herr  Echter,  the 
painter  of  the  railway  frescoes,  is 
the  pupil  of  Eaulbach,  and  has 
painted  on  several  of  his  huge  fres- 
coes; but  he  has  hece  shown  that 
he  can  think  for  himsdf,  and  work 
after  a  manner  of  his  own. 

With  what  kind  of  subjects  Mr. 
Watts  would  have  covered  the  walls 
of  the  great  hall  of  the  Euston  Ter- 
minus he  has  not  stated.  We  may 
be  sure  it  would  not  have  been  with 
such  as  Herr  Echter  has  painted  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Munich  Ter*- 
minus.  He  would  hardly  have 
symbolized  the  progress  of  civilizar 
tion  by  allegories  of  the  railway 
and  the  electric  telegraph.  Y^ 
that  is  what  Herr  Echter  has  done, 
and  done  well.  He  has  so  far  con- 
formed to  the  German  idea  as  to 
paint  an  allegory ;  but  it  is  an  alle- 
gory so  dear  and  simple  in  its  cha- 
racter that  the  most  matter-of-&ct 
Englishman  will  easily  comprehend 
it— at  least  if  supplied  with  a  dna 
He  has  not,  as  wUl  be  seen,  taken 
the  well-wom  eiymbc^,  bat  has 
worked  out  a  new  and  poetic  con- 
ce^on. 

The  subject  in  the  cat  before  ns 
is  the  fiailway.  The  Power  of 
Steam  is  iypified  by  a  man  of 
Titanic  strength  and  energy,  bound, 
however,  in  fetters  <^  iron,  and  con- 
trolled and  guided  with  the  lightest 
touch  by  the  calm  mmstic  fanale 
whom  he  oartles  swirtly  forward. 
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and  whose  bondgman  he  has  be- 
come. With  his  broad  wings  he 
cleaves  the  air  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  oagle.  From  his  mouth  he  pufiis 
forth  steam  and  fLre.  His  mighty 
limbs  proclaim  his  power,  and  their 
abrupt,  energetic,  angular  motion  is 
strangely  suggestive  of  the  action  of 
the  driving-rods  of  a  locomotive. 
As  he  rushes  irresistibly  onwiard 
the  barriers  and  frontier  boundaries 
which  separate  neighbouring  peoples 
are  split  asunder;  travellers'  pass- 
poris^  gate  tickets,  the  permissions 
to  remove  of  the  burgher,  the  wan- 
derbnchs  of  the  journeyman  are 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  black 
eagle^  the  eagle  with  the  double 
head,  Bavaria's  royal  manual,  are 
alike  tumbled  in  the  dust  Despite 
king  and  kaiser,  as  the  railroad 
makes  its  way  every  one  shall  be 
free  to  trade  as  he  likes,  and  to  go 
whither  he  will.  The  overturned 
Philistine,  the  bewigged  and  spec- 
tacled pedant  with  the  long  queue, 
who  lies  prone  on  his  back  gazing 
at  the  fiery  portent  in  helpless  be- 
wilderment, is  the  embodiment  of 
the  old  bureaucratic  formulas,  the 
spirit  of  obstruction,  restriction  and 
red  tape,  his  papers  torn,  his  ink  all 
spilled,  his  career  ended.  The  slug- 
^sh  old-worldism  is  pointed  at  by 
tiie  obese  snail  in  the  left-hand 
comer,  who  is  getting  out  of  the 
way  as  &st  as  his  naturo  will  allow 
him. 

Civilization  is  personified  in  the 
noble  female  figun  holding  as  a . 
sceptre  the  caduceus,  teeming  em- 
blem of  peace  and  conunerce,  who 
is  borne  along  by  the  Grenius  of 
Steam.  Commerce,  Peace,  Civiliza- 
tion, the  allegory  seems  to  proclaim. 


are  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  rail- 
way, whilst  every  barrier  which  keeps 
neighbouring  populations  apart  is 
or  shall  be  burst  asunder  by  its  pro- 
gress. And  the  winged  genii  who 
float  before  and  behind  the  glorious 
woman  — the  one  wielding  vigo- 
rously an  axe,  the  other,  a  sunny 
smiling  child,  carrying  carelessly  a 
cornucopia,  from  which  fruit  and 
flowers  and  golden  coins  are  falling 
— show  that  if  destruction  precede, 
a  bounteous  and  equable  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  follows 
the  course  of  the  iron  car. 

We  have  briefly  told  what  seems 
to  us  the  purport  of  the  design. 
We  cannot  now  stay  to  examine  its 
merits.  That  the  design  is  very  fiur 
from  commonplace,  the  reader  will 
probably  I  agree  with  us.  That  it 
promises  more  than  the  railway  has 
nitherto  accomplished  is  perhaps 
a  fault  in  the  allegory.  But  the 
painter,  like  the  poet,  is  in  his 
higher  moods  a  prophet.  Here  he 
points  sternly  at  what  has  long  been 
a. heavy  clog  on  German  industry 
and  civilization,  and  it  says  some- 
thing for  his  courage  that  he  should 
have  ventured  thus  to  hold  up  to 
public  scorn  what  the  ruling  powers 
in  Bavaria  cherish  as  almost  sacred 
institutions. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to 
give  the  companion  composition, 
which  is  more  purely  poetic  in  cha- 
racter. This  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  a  few  additional  re- 
mairt^  Meanwhile  we  may  men- 
tion Chat  our  engravings  have  been 
carefully  reduced  from  photographs 
made  from  the  original  cartoons, 
which  are  much  sux)erior  to  the 
frescoes— at  least  for  our  purpose. 
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THE    DUET. 

THE  light  wind  lifts  the  ctirtain  white 
With  gentle  motion  from  the  wall. 
And  on  the  carpeting  within 
The  scattered  loee-leayes  showeiing  &I1. 

Two  sweet  yonng  &ces  smiling  show. 

As  half  aside  &e  moslin  blows ; 
One  Mr  as  snowy  jessamine. 

The  other  bright  as  June's  red  rose. 

And  on  our  troublous  '  working-world ' 

Those  sunny  faces  seem  to  me 
With  double  radiance  to  shine. 

Like  stars  upon  a  stormy  sea. 

A  charming  pair  for  artist-eye ! 

Nor  charming  pair  alone  in  najiie; 
The  jewels  the  rich  casket  grace. 

The  pictures  doubly  gild  the  frame. 

The  old  piano  open,  sounds. 

The  two  pure  Toices  swelling  rise, 
'  Seconda,'  standing,  archly  smiles, 

'  La  Prima '  answers  with  her  ^es. 

Their  burst  of  joyous  melody 

United,  through  the  chamber  rolls. 
Oh,  tell  not  them  that  there  are  those 

Who  haye  not  music  in  their  souls ! 

Ah !  dream,  sweet  girls,  that  world-old  dream ! 

'  Love  shall  be  lord  of  all,'  as  yet : 
In  thy  blue  eyes  he  shines,  fair  Blonde, 

In  thine  aich  glance  he  laughs.  Brunette. 

There  is  for  each  one  secret-spring. 
There  is  for  each  one  dear-loyed  name ; 

Two  stories  differently  told. 
But  '  finis,'  maidens  fair--the  same !   • 

A  time  shall  come  when  ye,  who  sing. 

With  joyous  notes  and  laughing  eyes^ 
The  song  of  earth's  true  happiness, 

Shall  sing  to  other  ^ympatnies ; 

When  deeper  voices  than  your  own 
Shall  sound  for  each  the  name  of  '  Wife/ 

And  their  loved  master-hands  shall  strike 
The  sweetest,  purest  chords  of  life. 

A.  H.  B. 


LITTLE  GOLDEN-HAIE'S  STOET. 

i  rpELL  me  a  story,  or  sing  me  a  song,' 

X     Said  the  curly-haired  child  on  my  knee ; 
'  It  must  not  be  short,  and  it  must  not  be  long.' 
Little  Gblden-haiTj  what  shall  it  be? 
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LitOe  Oolden'Hair*8  Story.  269 

'  Tell  me  a  story,  or  Ring  me  a  soDg 
Of  a  princess,  who  dwelt  by  the  sea. 
And  wlmt  the  waves  sung  to  her,  all  tibe  day  long. 
And  what  to  the  waves  answered  she.' 

The  waves,  in  cahn  weather,  came  trippingly,  trippingly, 

Bipplingly,  up  fiK>m  the  sea, — 
'  The  flowers  at  tny  casement  are  blooming  and  dying. 
The  smile  on  thy  mouth,  it  has  ended  in  sighing. 

As  tiion  sittest  alone  by  the  sea ; 
Bnt  the  mast  is  of  gold,  and  the  ship  is  of  pearl. 
And  its  sails  take  the  light,  like  this  long  amber  curl 

That  droops  fiK>m  thy  neck  to  thy  knee.' 

Cheer  up,  pretty  princess !  the  white  sails  are  flying. 
At  the  ends  of  the  world,  they  are  shining  and  flying. 

That  bear  a  fond  suitor  to  thee ! 
And  she  listens  in  fear,  'twixt  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

Half-pleased  and  half-pensive  is  she, 
And  she  tosses  her  head,  just  as  if  she  had  said, 

'  He  may  tarry  for  ever,  for  me  T 

But  the  waves,  in  rough  weather,  came  rooringly,  roaringly, 

Pouringly,  up  from  the  sea. 
And  the  land-echoes  moan, '  Wilt  thou  go  all  alone. 

To  be  tossed  on  the  stoim-driven  sea? 
Leaving  f&ther,  and  mother,  and  sister,  and  brother. 

For  a  stranger  thou  never  didst  see  ?' 

And  loud  winds  arise,  as  she  weepingly  cries, 

'  He  may  come, — but  he'll  never  have  me ! 
The  waters  are  cold— not  for  silver  and  gold 

Would  I  trust  to  the  treacherous  sea, — 
O  say,  only  say,  you  won't  take  me  away. 

Ye  wild-flowing  waves  of  the  sea!' 

'  Ah,  what  a  sad  song !'  little  Golden-hair  said ; 
'But  finish  the  story,  I  pray; 
The  prince  he  is  coming  quite  soon,  I'm  afraid, 
And  then  will  he  take  her  away?' 

*  Nay,  now,  little  Golden-hair,  how  can  I  tell  ? 

Run  away,  for  a  troublesome  elf!' 
But  she  clapped  her  small  hands,  crying  out, '  Very  well, 
I  can  finish  it  all  for  myself!' 

Ah,  whisper,  sweet  Golden-hair,  close  to  my  ear. 

Do  tell  me—I  want  so  to  know! 
*  The  prince  he  is  handsome— the  prince  he  is  dear. 
And  the  princess  will  willingly  go. 

*  The  ship  is  all  sparkling  with  gold  and  with  pearl, 

The  white  sails  are  fluttering  free. 
And  there,  on  the  deck,  like  a  little  bright  speck. 
The  pretty  princess  I  can  see. 

'  The  prince  he  leans  over  her  all  the  day  long. 

Or  plays  his  sweet  lute  at  her  side ; 
And  when  the  waves  roar,  and  the  wind  is  too  strong, 

He  soothes  her  with  loverly  pride.' 

'  But  is  she  xmbappy?  or  is  she  afraid?' 

Littie  Golden-haur  capered  for  glee ; 
'  She's  as  merry  again,'  said  this  mischievous  maid, 
'As  she  was  when  she  sat  by  the  sea!' 

Gebda  Fat. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THB  DIBOBDIB  OALLXD  L07E. 


MISS  ENGLEHEART'S  sweep- 
ing condemnation  of  men's 
hearts,  brains,  and  principles  was 
not  entirely  correct  as  regarded 
Oliver  Carew.  He  was  as  little  con- 
ceited as  any  handsome  lad  conld 
be  npon  whom  the  prettiest  faces  of 
more  than  one  London  season  had 
.smiled  not  nnfieivourably.  In  mat- 
ters pertaming  to  his  own  gratifica- 
tion he  was  hot-headed  and  impul- 
give  as  a  schoolboy.  He  wonld  not 
have  stepped  a  line  out  of  the  path 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider honour  had  the  crossing  of 
that  line  been  the  one  and  only 
means  that  should  rescue  him  from 
death. 

But  in  saying  that  he  was  doubt- 
less thinking  vastly  more  of  his  own 
amusement  than  of  Mling  seriously 
in  love  or  marrying  Miss  Joan 
had  approached  very  nearly  to  the 
truth.  When  Mr.  Carew  had  thought 
of  marriage  at  all,  up  to  this  period, 
it  had  been  as  of  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  existence  that  would  doubt- 
less come  upon  him  some  day,  leav- 
ing his  own  happy  selfish  life  very 
much  as  it  was,  but  adding  the 
companionship  of  a  good-tempered, 
pretty,  affectionate  sort  of  young 
woman,  whose  tact  and  devotion  to 
him  should  prevent  his  ever  feeling 
bored  when  at  home,  but  yet  never 
stand  the  least  in  the  way  if  he 
wanted  to  amuse  himself  elsewhere. 
The  domestic  lot  of  such  of  his  more 
intimate  friends  as  had  married  did 
not  invariably  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  these  optimist  opinions ;  but 
he  was  a  great  deal  too  easy  a  phi- 
losopher to  trouble  himself  with  any 
deeper  views  of  life  than  those 
which  his  own  fiEivourably-placed 
circumstances  suggested.  If  he  did 
eventually  get  a  wife  like  So-and- 
so's,  who  should  bully  him,  or  a 


wife  like  So-and-so's  dearest  friend's, 
who  should  insist  upon  going  to 
balls  without  him  every  night  of 
the  week,  why  it  would  be  a 
nuisance,  and  he  must  make  the 
best  of  it — ^no  difficult  matter  when 
one  has  all  the  pleasantest  ingre- 
dients for  material  enjoyment  so 
very  ready  to  one's  hand.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  duly  thankfol  for 
having  escaped  the  strong  ankles 
and  sandy  hair  of  that  wealthy 
young  woman  his  relations  had  de- 
sired him  to  win,  and  had  every 
intention  of  continuing  in  his  pre- 
sent unfettered  condition  as  long  as 
possible. 

But  what  are  intentions  when  a 
well-favoured  fece  looks  up  to  yours 
in  the  loneliness  of  green-shaded 
woods  ?  What  are  intentions  vfhm 
this  face  smiles  at  you,  flushed  and 
animated,  amidst  the  golden  gloiy 
of  the  moors  at  sunset  ?  What  are 
intentions,  what  are  fixed  and  stead- 
fast resolves,  when  this  &oe  tnrns 
from  you  blushing,  as  you  whisper 
soft;  adieux  at  twilight  amidst  the 
perfumed,  voluptuous  silence  of 
the  summer  lanes?  In  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  that  Oliver  first  met 
Miss  Fleming  he  beheved  her  to  be 
the  loveliest  and  (which  charmed 
him  more)  the  most  loving  woman  in 
the  world ;  the  only  one  he  had  ever 
admired;  the  only  one. who  conld 
by  any  possibihiy  make  him  happy. 
He  believed  that  he  could  not  hve 
very  long  if  he  were  to  be  separated 
from  her,  or  at  least  that  life  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  much 
too  shattered  and  objectless  to  he 
worth  holding.  He  did  not  care 
about  her  position  or  her  lack  of 
money,  of  these  he  had  enough  for 
them  both:  he  wanted  her.  No 
man  who  married  Esther  Fleming 
could  be  said  to  marry  beneath  him« . 
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self.  He  knew  that  he  should  be 
higher  and  better  in  every  way  from 
the  very  hour  in  which  she  pro- 
mised to  become  his  wife. 

And  to  a  certain  degree  he  was 
right  Esther  was  not  a  woman  to 
inspire  any  other  than  a  worthy  and 
an  honest  passion.  Mr.  CScureVa 
mental  condition  was  not  visibly 
improved  by  his  love;  indeed,  he 
became,  if  anything,  more  awkward 
and  less  agreeable  in  her  society 
than  he  had  been  at  first,  but  he  was 
none  the  less  bettered  in  his  spirit — 
less  selfish,  less  worldly,  less  self* 
seeking  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore since  he  was  bom  (less  so  than 
he  will  ever  be  again  while  he  lives). 
And  on  the  evening  when  he  finally 
determined  to  tell  her  his  love  he 
felt  and  knew  that  a  richer  stake 
was  about  to  be  won  or  lost  by  him 
than  any  upon  which,  during  his 
two-and-twenty  years  of  life,  his 
hopes  had  ever  before  been  staked. 

Tins  state  of  feeling  had  not,  of 
course,  all  arisen  out  of  that  one 
meeting  in  the  woods,  or  that  one 
twilight  parting  on  Ihe  moorside. 
Mr.  Garew  had,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  happy  accidente,  met  Esther 
every  day  during  the  fortnight  of 
his  stay  at  Lynmouth :  had  met  her 
by  ihe  seaside,  in  the  valleys,  on  the 
moors;  once,  by  special  invitation 
of  Miss  Joan,  had  spent  a  long  even- 
ing with  her  in  her  own  garden  at 
Countisbury.  Acquaintance  is  never 
slow  of  ripening  between  persons 
whose  united  ages  scarce  make  forty 
years.  A  forixaght  is  quite  enough 
to  bring  the  deepest  passion  of  a 
very  young  man  to  maturity.  On 
this  evening,  when  his  confession 
was  just  trembling  upon  Oliver's 
lips,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  his 
love  had  abready  existed  for  years, 
as  though  no  farther  knowledge  of 
life  or  of  Esther  cotdd  be  needed 
than  that  which  these  dozeh  of 
country  walks,  of  lingering  twilight 
partings,  had  accorded  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  night; 
the  last  night  in  June.  From  the 
heathy  uplands  around  Countisbury 
th^  had  watched  the  sun  set  untQ 
all  its  gold  was  merged  in  pale  and 
lading  azure  above  the  sea;  then, 
when  the  shadows  deepened  round 
the  twih'ght  moors,  and  the  purple 


of  the  night  began  to  fall,  they 
turned  away  through  one  of  the 
shaded  field-paths  towards  the 
woods,  and  Mr.  GareVs  voice  began 
to  fidter  as  he  talked. 

Now  Esther  Fleming,  in  spite  of 
all  the  self-oommunings  recorded  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  was  not 
in  love  with  Mr.  Garew  one  whit. 
She  was  flattered  exceedingly  by  his 
evident  regard  for  her;  she  thought 
frequently,  '  If  this  ia  love,  love  is 
a  very  pleasant  thing,  and  so  is  life.' 
She  liked  to  put  on  her  best  muslin 
frock  and  a  flower  in  her  waist-belt, 
when  she  walked  out  to  meet  him 
on  the  hills ;  she  liked  to  hear  his 
voice  sink  as  he  spoke  to  her ;  she 
liked  to  feel,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  that  inordinately  strong  sensa- 
tion common  to  all  women's  hearts, 
namely,  pleasure  in  possessing  a 
young,  and  brave,  and  himdsomo 
man  for  her  trembling  slave.  But 
she  did  not  love  him.  No  shade 
of  real  passion  had  crossed  her 
heart,  no  deeper  emotion  than  that 
of  flattered  vanity  had  made  her 
cheek  flush  and  her  eyes  sink  be- 
neath his.  A  girl  very  honestly,  I 
was  going  to  say  icily,  brought  up, 
as  she  had  been,  does  not,  you 
know,  warm  into  sudden  emotion  aa 
quickly  as  do  indwellers  of  towns  or 
readers  of  romance,  or  frequenters 
of  crowded  assemblies  (young  wo- 
men, in  a  word,  whose  stimulate^ 
imagination  has  acted  out  the  drama 
of  love  a  great  number  of  times 
before  the  actual  uprising  of  the 
curtain),  although  passion  in  such 
a  nature  as  Esther^  is,  when  once 
aroused,  strong  and  obstinate  in 
proportion  to  flie  .very  slowness  of 
its  growth.  And  so,  not  being  at^ 
all  in  love,  but  only  fancying  she* 
was,  and  knowing,  instinctively,  that 
Oliver's  declaration  was  coming, 
Esther  felt  intensely  happy  and 
proud  at  the  thought  of  accepting 
him,  and  knew  none  of  the  agony, 
the  fear,  the  torturing  doubts,  the 
ague  fits  of  suspense,  which  expo- 
rience  should  one  day  tell  her  are 
the  sure  heralds  of  any  scene  of  ma- 
ture and  earnest  passion. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  a  glorious  sum- 
mer m'ght  In  dark  and  wintry 
days  to  come,  and  when  all  the  love- 
delusion  had  become  hollownessand 
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vanity  in  her  siglit,  how  clearly 
Esther  could  recall  every  outward 
sound  and  sensation  of  that  next 
half-hour!  the  &int  swirr  of  the 
scythe  from  distant  hayfields  in  the 
valley ;  the  sonorous  drone  of  wild 
bees  on  the  wing ;  the  hushed  cry  of 
the  cuckoo  from  the  woods;  the 
elastic  warmth  of  the  thyme-laden 
air.  One  by  one  she  could  remem- 
ber all  the  mass  of  smnmer  foliage 
over  which  at  the  time  her  eyes  un- 
consciously passed^  as,  with  beating 
heart  and  flushing  cheeks,  she 
turned  away  from  Oliver's  pleading 
face,  the  pink  and  scarlet  wreaths 
of  honeysuckle  bending  low  around 
the  foam-like  balls  of  elder,  and  tall 
red  fox-gloves  in  the  hedges,  or 
meeting  in  close  embrace  with  the 
delicate  tendrils  of  the  wax-like 
briony  across  the  path ;  the  dim  and 
mellow  light  cast  by  the  transparent 
leafege  overhead— yes,  the  single 
briar-ros&  that  stood  out  so  clear  in 
its  half-blown  crimson  against  the 
sky  just  at  the  moment  when  Oli- 
ver's voice  no  longer  faltered,  and 
she  was  forced  to  meet  his  pleading 
&ce  and  answer,  she  remembered 
all. 

'You  will  not  quite  forget  me. 
Miss  Fleming?  You  will  think, 
once  or  twice  during  the  next  year, 
of  the  hours  we  have  spent  to- 
gether?' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  think  of  them,  Mr. 
Carew.' 

'  For  a  whole  year  ?' 

'Anything  I  could  remember  for 
a  year  I  could  remember  for  my 
life/ 

'  Anything?  Your  meeting  with 
that  old  parson  in  the  valley  of 
'Bocks  last  summer,  or  with  me,  or 
any  other  utterly  unimportant  cir- 
cumstance. I  understand;  your 
memory  is  good;  simply  that.' 

Mr.  GareVs  tone  grew  ironical. 
He  wondered  whether  he  was  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  himself;  he  reflected 
bitterly  upon  the  levity  and  false- 
ness of  all  women's  natures. 

'I  should  remember  things  I  did 
not  care  for,  but  I  should  not  think 
about  them,'  began  Esther ;  then 
she  stopped  short. 

'  And  you  will  think  of  our  walks, 
and,  sometimes,  of  me  ?'  cried  Oliver, 
eagerly,  and    flushing  with   hope 


again  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  face. 
'  Oh,  Esther — Miss  Fleming,  I  mean 
— will  you  say  that  again  ?' 

'  I  did  not  know  I  had  said  it;' 
but  her  cheeks  were  covered  with 
blushes,  her  lips  could  scarce  bring 
out  the  equivocation,  the  last  in- 
stinctive effort  at  denial. 

'  Will  you  say  it  now  ?' 

'Mr.  Carew!' 

'Miss  Fleming,  will  yon  say  it, 
and  make  me  the  happiest  man  in 
all  England?  Will  you  tell  me  tiiat 
you  won't  forget  me  ? — that  I  may 
think  of  you  and  write  to  you  some- 
times, when  I  am  away?  Oh, 
Esther!'  cried  the  lad,  passionately, 
'will  you  let  me  love  you?  You 
can't  prevent  that,  for  I  love  you 
from  my  soul  already.  Will  you 
let  me  hope  that  some  day  yon  will 
care  a  little  for  me?' 

A  subject  could  not  have  wooed 
a  queen  more  humbly.  He  never 
tried  to  take  her  hand;  he  hardly 
dared  to  look  into  her  ^Bce,  He 
could  have  proposed  to  many  any 
London  younglady  at  a  ball,  in  the 
full  presence  of  tall  broth£a»  and 
Argus-eyed  duennas,  with  less  diffi- 
dence than  he  felt  towards  this  sim- 
ple girl  of  eighteen  amidst  the  lonely 
silence  of  the  country  lanes.  'Esther, 
will  you  give  me  no  answer?* 

'OUveri' 

All  he  sought,  all  he  wanted 
(just  then)  upon  earth  was  in  tiiat 
one  word.  '  Esther,  yon  will  let  me 
hope?' 

He  looked  into  her  eyes — her 
frank  and  girlish  eyes— and  thought 
he  read  there  the  veiy  fruition  of 
hope;  thought  that  in  their  un- 
abashed bright  happiness  there  was 
the  confession  of  real  love. 

'  Esther,  you  will  be  my  wife  ?' 

'Some  day,  sir,  perhaps.  I  am 
very  young  now.' 

'Never  say  "sir,"  any  more.  I 
am  only  Oliver  to  you  now.' 

'Yes,  Oliver.' 

How  the  word  thrilled  through 
the  lad's  heart  again,  coming  from 
her  lips.  'You  promise  me.  I 
am  exacting,  Esther;  I  must  have 
more  than  a  mere  indiffepent  "yes" 
on  such  a  subject  You  promise 
me  that  you  will  be  my  wife  ?' 

'  As  you  wish,  sir.' 

Long  afterwards,  Esther  Fleming 
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siroTe  to  assnage  reproachfal  oon- 
acienoe  with  the  thought  that  she 
did  not  give  the  verbal  proxnise  he 
leqniied  fiK>m  her.     I  am  afraid 
that  when  eyes  and  cheeks  do  not 
say  nay  'tis  bnt  a  spirit  of  Jesnitio 
casuistry  that  can  seek  refage  in  the 
ftct  that  the  lips  have  not  promised. 
What  are  mere  bare  words  at  such 
a  time?    Oliver,  poor  boy,  never 
knew  whether  she  said  'I  promise,' 
or  '  I  do  not;'  he  knew  simply  that 
she  had  accepted  him,  and  so  think- 
ing, trod  upon  air  for  the  remainder 
s>t  the  ni^t     He  was  really  in- 
tensely happy,  as  much  in  love  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  be;  too 
newly  intoxicated  to  reflect  upon  the 
exceeding  folly  of  tlie  entanglement, 
too  enamoured  of  himself  to  doubt 
for  one  instant  the  reality  of  Esther's 
love.    With  the  passion  of  men  and 
women  there  mixes  some  degree  of 
bitterness,  some  recollection,  some 
dread,  from  the  first  moment  that 
the  enchanted  cup  is  raised  to  the 
lips.    With  boy-and-girl  sentiment 
ttoe  is  no  bitterness  at  all;  and, 
however    mawkish   older  -persons 
may  consider  the  draught,  they  in 
their  simplicity  do,  no  doubt,  regard 
it  as  nectar  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  gods.    Only  one  thing,  reader, 
don't  let  us  older  persons  attempt 
to  dm)nicle   their   first  raptures. 
Some  singularly  rare  love  scenes 
may  come  withm  the  limits  of  fic- 
tion that  aspires  to  be  sensible ;  but 
the  earliest  stage  of  a  very  imma- 
toie  engagement  is  not  of  these. 
Oliver  and  Miss  Fleming  lingered 
among  the  silent  lanes  till  ten  that 
night    They  thought  of  the  stars, 
they  thought  vaguely  of  their  own 
delicious  future.    They  were  silent 
frequently  for  long  spaces  ata  time; 
their  conversation  when  th^  spoke 
consisted  of  monosyllables,  at  once 
disconnected  and  inane.    Gould  the 
piinoe  of  realistic  writers— could 
M.  de  Balzac  himself— make  much 
out  of  such  innocuous  raw  mate- 
liii^?  I  think  not  very  much.  Love, 
to  be  amenable  to  art,  must   be 
misplaced,  or  darkened  by  impedi- 
ments, or  coming  very  near  indeed 
to  the  end  of  the  third  volume ;  and 
as  Oliver's  and  Esther's  love  is  at 
pieseat  in  no  one  of  these  condi- 
tions,  we  will  leave  the  lovers,  if 
YQii.  V. — ^iro.  xxvin. 


you  please,  to  their  own  ambrosial 
but  inflEuitine  raptures,  and  turn  to 
the  remarkably  prosaic  people  who 
awaited  Esth^s  return  beside  the 
frugal  supper  table  of  the  Oountis- 
bury  fium. 

'Esther  is  out  late,'  said  Joan, 
ostensibly  shouting  in  her  mother*s 
ear,  but  with  her  keen  eyes  fixed  on 
David's  face.  '  We  had  better  eat 
our  supper,  and  not  wait,  mother. 
Mr.  Carew  will  have  met  her  again ; 
and  when  young  people  like  him 
and  Esther  meet,  old  ones  like  us 
are  not  likely  to  be  remembered.' 

'He  is  a  well-looking  lad,'  re- 
marked old  Mrs.  Engleheart,  dreami- 
ly. '1  have  seen  him  here  some- 
times, haven't  I,  Joan  ?' 

'  You  saw  him  for  one  entire 
evening,  a  week  ago,  mother;  don't 
you  remember,  we  had  tea  under 
the  thorn,  and  afterwards  '—her  eyes 
at  this  juncture  pierced  David  clean 
through  and  through — ^'afterwards 
Mr.  Carew  and  Esther  walked  for 
an  hour  or  more  up  and  down  the 
terrace  in  the  moonlight  Don't 
you  remember  I  said  to  you  'twas  a 
wonder  they  cotdd  find  so  much  to 
say  after  such  a  short  acquaintance?' 
'  Esther  is  a  clever  girl,'  said  Mrs. 
Engleheart,  turning  round  to  David 
to  confirm  her  opinion ; '  and  perhaps 
this  Mr.— Mr. — what  is  his  name, 
Joan? — ^is  serious  in  his  attentions. 
Don't  you  think  so,  nephew?' 

It  was  very  possible  David  thought 
so ;  but  he  did  not  look  up  from  his 
book. 

'  Unless  1  thought  it  a  great  deal 
more  than  possible,  I  should  not 
countenance  all  these  daily  walks 
together,'  broke  out  Joan,  promptly. 
'  Mr.  Gaiew,  if  he  is  a  young  man  of 
common  honour,  must  declare  his 
intentions  after  all  that  has  oc- 
curred.' 

'All  that  has  occurred  I'  repeated 
David,  with  a  groan  of  the  spirit 
that  Joan's  sharp  senses  divined 
rather  than  heard.  'What,  in  hea- 
ven's name,  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Joan?' 

'I  mean,'  said  Miss  Engleheart, 
veryjdrily,  and  confronting  David 
full,  and  looking,  as  he  felt,  poor 
creature,  right  into  every  weak  part 
—every  smallest  cranny  or  inter- 
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selves.  I  am  thonkfdl/  she  went 
on,  taming  to  David, '  thankful  that 
the  lad  is  but  a  fsurmer's  son,  and 
that  Esther  will  have  honest  plenty 
instead  of  starving  gentility  for  her 
portion.' 

'If  she  marries  him,  Joan.  We 
do  take  things  so  much  for  granted.' 

*  We  take  things  as  we  wish  them 
to  be,  very  often,'  answered  Miss 
Engleheart.  '  I  wish  to  see  Esther 
happily  settled;  and  yon,  David, 
seem  to  have  some  nnacconntable 
desire  to ' 

'Hush,  hush,  Joan!'  interrupted 
the  poor  fellow,  quickly,  and  jump- 
ing up  from  his  chair  to  hide  his 
confasion.  '  Here  is  Esther  herself, 
come  home  at  last— and  alone.' 

'Carew  having  parted  from  her 
at  the  gate,  Cousin  David.  Esther 
would  not  walk  by  herself  alone  on 
the  moors  at  such  an  hour— would 
you,  Esther?'  to  the  girl,  who, 
silent  and  shy,  now  stood  at  the 
door.  '  You  have  not  been  walking 
abroad  with  no  one  with  you  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night' 

'  Mr.  Carew  was  with  me,  Joan,' 
she  answered,  resolutely,  but  still 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice;  'he 
met  me  fax  away  on  the  moor  and — 
and  walked  home  with  ma' 

'  Come  in,  child,  and  lay  your  hat 
down.  Tou  look  tired,'  said  Joan, 
not  unkindly.  'David,  can't  you 
move,  and  let  her  pass?  She  must 
want  her  supper.' 

'I  wafi  going  to  move,'  cried 
David,  veiy  confused  and  stupid. 
'I  was  thinking— thinking  Esmer 
looked  pale.' 

'  Which  is  an  excellent  reason  for 
keeping  her  standing  at  the  door. 
Mother,  you  are  asleep  in  your 
chair.  Come  a^y  to  bod  this  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Engleheart ' — and  Joan 
turned  to  David  with  a  smiling 
pleasantly  that  made  hi^i  shudder — 
'  I  leave  you  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  supper-table  to  Miss  Fleming. 
She  can  entertain  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  her  long  ramble  with  Mr. 
Carew.'  And,  seizing  Mrs.  Engle- 
heart in  one  hand  and  the  candle- 
stick in  the  other,  Joan  strode  out 
of  the  room,  and  David  and  Miss 
Fleming  were  left  alone. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  one  of  us 
but  can  remembw  the  hideous  firm- 


ness with  which,  in  some  gieat  crisis 
of  our  life,  our  own  right  hand  has 
probed  the  wound  that  lay  all  hare 
and  quivering  not  an  hour  befoia 
How  we  have  felt  a  fierce  kind  of 

Eleasure  in  each  self-inflicted  pang; 
ave  called  that  heroism  to  our- 
sdvee  which  was,  in  truth,  but  the 
last  spasmodic  struggle  of  some 
hope  not  utterly  dead.  Such  firm- 
ness did  David  Engleheart,  the  least 
heroic  of  human  creatures,  feel  when 
he  was  left  alone  with  Esther,  now. 
He  knew,  fax  better  than  Miss  Joan, 
the  state  of  the  girl's  heart  At 
this  moment  something,  not  of  in- 
nocence, not,  certainly,  of  beauty, 
yet  som^hintj  gone  from  out  her 
&ce  told  him  how  irrevocably  ail 
that  he  had  once  so  coveted  to  pos- 
sess was  robbed  from  hinou  The 
broad  soft  brow,  the  delicate  scarlet 
lips  that  he  had  bowed  down  before 
as  a  poor  priest  bows  down  before 
his  image  of  tiie  Madonna,  were  his, 
even  for  worship,  no, longer:  they 
were  Mr.  Carew's.  He  knew  it  from 
her  cast-down  eyes,  her  uncertain 
speech,  the  hurried  way  in  which 
her  ,hfimd  trifled  amidst  some  wild 
flowers  that  she  had  laid  beside  her 
on  the  table ;  all  the  alphabet  out 
of  which  jealousy  can  so  <][uickly 
spell  the  miserable  truth  of  its  own 
fears.  Carew  had  spoken  to  her  of 
love! 

As  I  have  said,  the  strength  that 
comes  to  many  a  passion  in  ex- 
tremis came  to  David  Engleheart 
now.  He  found  himself  able  to  jest 
with  Esther  upon  her  late  retain. 
He  asked  what  she  and  Mr.  Carew 
could  possibly  find  to  say  to  each 
other  during  so  many  hours?  Had 
the  lad  really  anything  in  him  on 
farther  acquaintance?  He  seemed 
not  to  have  too  much  to  say  for 
himself  on  that  evening  that  he 
spent  at  Countisbuiy.  Ssther  par- 
ned  these  little  thrusts  as  she  oest 
might,  and  with  some  latent  surprise 
at  the  quarter  from  whence  they 
came ;  for  David  had  never  before, 
of  his  own  free-will,  so  much  as 
mentioned  Oliver's  name  before  her. 
But  the  sense  of  her  strange,  new- 
found happiness  made  her  in  these 
early  moments  shy  and  embarrassed 
even  with  him;  and  she  was  con- 
Bcious,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
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of  relief  when  Miss  Joan's  sharp 
block  upon  the  bedroom  floor  over- 
head summoned  her  away. 

'I  h&ve  something  I  wish  to  tell 
yon,  David;'  but  she  said  this  with- 
out looking  at  him,  and  her  hand 
shook  a  little  as  she  took  np  her 
candle  fiom  tib  table. 

'It  mnst  be  told  qnickly  then, 
Esther.  Judging  from  our  cousin's 
footstep  she  is  in  one  of  her  little 
tempers  already.' 

'  Not  to-night;  notto-night,  David, 
dear.  To-morrow  is  Barnstaple  Dsdr, 
you  know;  Joan  will  be  away  all 
day.  I  will  tell  you  then.  If  s  a 
secret  that  only  you  are  to  be  told 
as  yet — a  .secret  Ihat  concerns  me 
very  nearly.'  And  then  she  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  os  she  had 
done  every  night  these  dozen  years ; 
and  running  lightly  from  the  room 
and  up  the  narrow  stair,  left  him 
silently  gazing  after  her  in  the  dark- 


And  Patty  coming  in  to  clear  the 
supper  a  while  later,  found  him 
standing  there  still,  and—which 
roused  Patty's  softer  feelings  yet 
more— never  a  book  in  his  hand. 
She  remembered  how  she  used  to 
stand  idling  about  in  the  dark  at 
the  cruel  time  when  Joan  had 
broken  for  her  with  William  Tillyer. 
'  Am  I  to  let  Miss  Esther's  flowers 
bide.  Master  David?  Hiey  be  main 
withered  already.' 

'  Let  them  stay  so,  Patty ;  let 
them  stay  so,'  answered  David, 
gently.  '  I  will  put  them  in  water 
for  Miss  Esther  myself.  And,  Patty, 
don't  wait  up  for  me.  I  am  going 
out  to  smoke  my  pipe,  and  Til  be 
sure  ^to  see  that  all  the  doors  are 
locked  before  I  go  to  bed.' 

Long  'after  midnight  Miss  Joan 
from  her  maiden-bower  watched  the 
glow  of  David's  pipe,  as  he  passed 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  ^rden- 
path  beneath  her  window.  '  Smoke 
away,  smoke  away,  David  Engle- 
heart,'  she  soliloquized,  with  many 
an  emphatic  nod  of  her  gaunt  head 
towards  the  unhappy  object  of  her 
regard.  'Put  all  your  loves  and 
hopes  and  follies  in  that  pipe,  and 
burn  them  up  for  ever.  So ;  one  is 
not  enough.  Fill  another,  cousin, 
fill  another.  I  have  given  you  food 
enough  for  fifty  pipes  to-m'ght  V 


The  sound  of  his  hurried  steps 
fell  on  her  ears  still,  when,  wearied 
out  with  watching  him,  she  betook 
herself  to  bed.  They  lulled  her 
pleasantly  to  sleep. 


CHAPTKU  X. 
POOB  da^d! 

The  next  day  dawned,  sultry  and 
glowing,  as  few  days,  even  in  July, 
ever  dawn  upon  the  misty  moorland 
heights  of  North  Devonshire.  Quite 
early  in  the  morning  Miss  Joan  had 
started  by  the  market-coach  to  Barn- 
staple, and,  as  was  usual  in  her 
absence,  a  strange  calm  and  peace 
seemed  to  hang  over  all  the  littlo 
household  at  Countisbury.  Poor 
Patty  sang  over  her  unmolested 
work;  old  Mrs.  Engleheart,  un- 
troubled either  by  book  or  knitting, 
basked  in  the  warm  sun  at  the 
parlour  wjndow ;  Farmer  Vellicot's 
pigeons  picked  out  the  green  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  as  they 
listed ;  Miss  Joan's  own  great  Cochin 
China  fowls  walked  with  a  reprobate 
air  of  perfect  assurance  and  coolness 
about  the  garden-paths. 

'I  think  we  are  rather  unprin- 
cipled to  encourage  these  revolu- 
tionary movements,  David,'  said 
Esther,  as  they  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  ihe  terrace  in  the  early  morn- 
ing sun.  '  What  would  Joan  say  if 
she  saw  all  her  creatures  at  this 
moment?' 

'Poor  wretches,  let  them  have 
one  happy  day,'  answered  David. 
'  Tis  only  twice  a  year  that  any  of 
us  are  fi»e,  and  what  a  freedom  it 
is!  Why,  the  very  air  is  more 
genial  thim  at  any  other  time. 
Esther,  turn  your  tice  to  the  east, 
and  feel  if  it  is  not' 

'  Ifs  a  lovely  morning,  David; 
this  promises  to  be  the  first  really 
hot  summer's  day  that  we  have 
liad.' 

'  How  much  of  it  shall  you  spend 
at  home,  chil4?  how  many  hours 
will  Mr.  Caiew  spare  you  to  me,  I 
wonder?' 

'  David,'  said  the  gjrl,  laying  her 
hand  quickly  upon  his  arm,  '  don't 
talk  like  that  about— about  Mr. 
Caiew  any  more,  please.  It  is  a  jest 
no  longer.' 
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'I  fihonld  hare  spoken  to  you 
last  night  if  I  oonld ;  but  somehow, 
David,  it  was  too  difficult  then,  and 
I  always  feel  when  Joan  is  in  the 
house  as  though  she  can  hear  me 
even  when  she  is  in  another  room. 
But  now  I  fiBel  I  can  tell  you  alL' 

'  I  am  glad  you  receive  me  into 
your  confidence,  Esther.' 

'  Well,  I  ought  to  teU  Joan  first  I 
believe,  David ;  but  it  is  so  difificult 
to  tell  her  anything  one  cares  much 
about— isn't  it?' 

'Very.' 

'  She  is  so  matt6]>of-£EU$t  and  hard 
— BO  unlike  you,  Cousin  David. 
David'— he  felt  her  hand  trembling 
on  his  arm— 'can  you  guess  my 
secret?' 

'  I  am  ill  at  guessing,  Esther.' 

'Mr.  Garew  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  cousin,'  and  she  looked 
up  with  her  honest  eyes  straight 
into  his.    'I  am  «>  happy.' 

'Tou  have  known  mm  a  short 
time,'  said  David,  and  she  was  too 
deeply  moved  herself  to  note  the 
tremor  in  his  voice.  'Your  ac^ 
quaintanoe,  I  tiiink,  dates  &om  one 
fortnight  ago.' 

'  A  fortnight  and  three  days, 
David ;  but  then  I  have  seen  him 
BO  often.' 

'  And  must  know  so  much  of  his 
character  and  worth—this  stranger 
for  whom  you  are  willing  to  give  us 
idlupl  We  have  loved  you  a  dozen 
years,  and  he  a  dozen  days,  Esther. 
Well,  it  is  natoial.' 

'David!' 

He  softened  in.  a  moment  at  the 
loving  tone  of  that  one  word.  'I 
don't  blame  you,  Esther.  Tou  are 
acting  as  every  young  woman  has 
acted  since  the  world  began— rightly, 
no  doubt,  and  as  Providence  meant 
you  to  do,  only — only  don't  you  see 
'tis  hard  to  part  from  you  ?  I  have 
but  one  thing  on  the  earth  to  love, 
and  it's  hard  to  lose  it' 

'  And  you  will  not  lose  me,  David,' 
she  cried,  eagerly, '  not  for  years  and 
years.  We  are  both  very  young, 
and  Oliver  is  only  starting  in  his 
profession.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
losuig  me  now— merely  of  letting 
me  give  him  my  promise,  David.' 

'  You  have  waited  to  consult  me 
before  doing  so,  then?' 


'  No,  cousin.  Last  evening,  when 
Mr.  Garow  asked  me  if  I  ooidd  ever 
like  him  well  enough  to  be  his  wife, 
I  said  yes.  Iwasobligedto  tell  the 
truth,  you  lnow;  and  I  am  quite 
sure— I  mean  I  think  I  am  quite 
sure — ^that  I  shall  never  like  any  one 
but  Mr.  Carew  whileC  live.  But  I 
could  not  feel  happy  in  my  promiae, 
Ck>U8in  David*  unless  I  haa  spoken 
of  it  to  you,  and  imless  you  said 
that  you  really  approved  of  my 
choice.' 

'And  you  will  abide  by  my  de- 
cision?' 

'David,  thafs  not  quite  a  fidr 
thing  to  say.  I  shoidd  be  very 
miserable  if  you  refused  to  oansent 
to  my  engagement;  but  if  feel  that  I 
ought  to  be  truer  to  Oliver  Gaiew 
now  than  to  any  one — yes,  even  to 
you.  Oh,  Cousin  David,  be  friends 
with  him,  and  try  to  like  hima  little 
for  my  saka' 

The  expression  of  her  pleading 
&ce  stabbed  David  to  the  heart. 

'I  am  not  at  all  a  fitting  person 
to  consult,  Esther;  Joan  and  her 
mother  are  your  goaxdjans;  I  am 
nothing  to  you.' 

He  moved  as  thoogh  he  would 
have  tamed  away  from  her;  but 
Esther's  kindly  hand  caught  his  aim 
tight  '  David,  dear  David,  nothing 
tome?  I  thought  you  caied  far  me 
—I  thought ' 

She  could  get  no  fbrther ;  her 
voice  choked,  the  great  tears  strug- 
gled to  her  eyes.  For  a  moment 
David  Engleheart  stood  irresolute; 
then  he  tamed  round  quickly, 
stooped,  and  kissed  her  hps.  '  Yon 
thoughtof  me  as  of  your  good  stupid 
brother,  Esther;  no,  too  old  for 
that;  your  uncouth,  ugly  old  bear 
of  a  playmate,  old  and  grey  and  dull 
enough  to  be  your  gnuod&ther,  wbo 
has  just  had  a  dozen  years  or  so  <^ 
his  life  made  bright  by  a  diild's 
loving  &ce,  and  now  will  not  hesi* 
tate  to  give  hisdarUng  (though  with 
some  natural  pangs)  to  tiie  first 
young  and  handsome  stranger  who 
chances  to  have  won  her  heart? 
That  was  it,  Esther.' 

'  Oh,  David!  how  can  you  speak  so 
of  yourself?'  But  she  was  pale  no 
longer,  and  he  could  see  a  smile 
coming  round  her  lips. 

'And  you  were  right, my  darUDg; 
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ttiat  IB  what  I  have  always  been  to 
yon,  what  I  am  now.  All  1^  has 
oomo  upon  ns  rather  suddenly, 
Esther,  yon  see.  You  are  only  just 
eighteen.  I  thought  I  had  a  great 
many  more  years'  safe  possession  of 
you  yei  Howeyer,  it  has  come,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it,  for  your  sake,  my 
poor  little fotherlesB  Esther!  May 
Uarew  loTe  you,  and  he  &athfdl  to 
yon  as  you  deserve !' 

David's  vacant  &oe  glowed  till  he 
looked  positively  handsome;  the 
thrill  at  his  own  heart  went  far  to 
reward  him  for  all  the  anguish  of 
the  last  fortnight.  Poor  David! 
not  Phihp  or  Alexander  ever  gained 
a  greater  victory  than  was  this  to 
him. 

'  I  have  been  quite  afraid  of  you 
lately,  cousin,'  remarked  Esther, 
presently,  and  when  they  had  taken 
one  or  two  tnms  upon  the  terrace  in 
silence.  *Tou  have  been  so  con- 
strained and  odd  with  us  all  that  I 
began  really  to  think  something  was 
going  on  that  displeased  you,  and  so 
did  Joan.' 
'Oh!' 

'  Bhe  even  hinted  to  me,  occasion- 
ally, that  you  did  not  approve  of 
Oliver's  wfJking  with  me,  and  I  was 
wondering  this  morning  whether 
there  could  possibly  be  any  truth  in 
it,  when — ah,  you  kind  old  David ! 
— Patty  told  me  of  your  putting  my 
flowers  in  water  for  me  last  night, 
and  then  I  knew  you  could  not  be 
really  angry.' 

'I  have  never  been  angry  with 
you  since  the  day  you  came  to  us, 
child/ 

*  Twelve  years  ago,  isn't  it, 
David?* 

'Fourteen  years  this  autumn. 
Ton  were  a  little  soft-eyed  child, 
dressed  in  black,  and  with  a  slow 
melancholy  way  of  speaking  and 
kx>king  straight  up  in  one's  &ce. 
Esther,  you  crept  into  my  heart  at 
onoe,  and  have  forgotten  to  leave  it 
since.' 

*  I  have  never  fbrgotten  the  first 
night  that  I  came,  David.  You  took 
me  on  your  knee  and  made  shadows 
on  the  parlour  waU  for  me  all  the 
evening,  and  then  carried  me  up  to 
bed,  in  spite  of  Joan's  saying  I 
mustn't  be  treated  like  a  baby.' 

*  And  you  held  me  close  (a  vast 


deal  closer  than  you  would  hold  me 
now.  Miss  Fleming),  and  said  you 
never  meant  to  go  away  from  me 
again.    Do  you  remember  that »' 

'Yes,  I  remember,'  said  Esther, 
laughing,  '  and  as  yet  I  have  not 
broken  my  word.  Very  likely  I 
shall  stay  at  Ck>untisbuiy  till  you 
have  had  quite  enough  of  me,  after 
all.  Joan  was  talking  to  me  veij 
seriously  the  other  evening  of  the 
lot  that  awaits  me  when  I  shall  be 
an  elderly  woman  of  eight-and- 
thirty— twenty  years  hence.  Oh, 
David!'  she  broke  off  abruptly, 
'  what  sane  human  being  would  look 
for  twenty  years,  or  look  forward  at 
all,  on  such  a  morning  as  this  ? 
Even  to  feel  tiie  air  blow  on  one's 
&ce  is  enough  to  make  one  in  love 
with  the  xnresent  and  with  life.' 

'  Let  us  come  away  to  the  thorn 
tree  and  our  books,  Esther,  and 
enjoy  our  one  day  of  liberty  tho- 
roughly. The  sun  is  too  hot  here — 
that  is,' — ^he  corrected  himself  quick- 
ly— ^'if  Miss  Fleming  has  no  prior 
engagement  elsewhere.' 

'  Miss  Fleming  has  no  engagement 
whatever  until  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, cousin.' 

'And  then?' 

'  And  then  is  to  meet  Mr.  Oarew 
upon  the  moor,  and  take  her  cousin 
with  her,  if  he  will  condescend  to 
come.  You  see  everything  is  settled 
for  you,'  she  added,  turning  to  him 
with  her  fond  smile  as  they  walked 
slowly  towards  the  house :  '  even  if 
you  had  wished  to  be  a  stem,  im- 
placable relation,  we  would  not  have 
let  you  cany  out  your  own  inten- 
tions. There  is  only  one  character 
in  the  world  fitted  for  my  cousin 
David— the  one  he  filled  on  that 
first  evening  tiiat  I  ever  saw  him, 
thirteen  years  ago.' 

'  When  he  held  you  in  his  arms, 
and  had  you  for  his  own,'  thought 
poor  David,  as  his  hungering  eyes 
took  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  up- 
turned fiioe.  'Ah,  if  shadows  on 
the  wall  could  make  you  happy 
now !' 

But  he  had  sense  enough,  poor 
wretch,  not  to  put  his  thoughts  mto 
words;  and  with  lingering  steps, 
and  Esther  singing  as  she  went,  they 
passed  along  the  shaded  garden* 
path  towards  the  housei 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

OLTVEB  AS  A  HEBO. 

Patty  met  them  at  the  thieahold 
of  the  houfie-plaoeiand  put  a  note 
into  Esther's  hand.  Mr.  Garew  had 
giyen  it  her  a  minute  ago  as  she  was 
standing  at  the  orchard  gate.  He 
had  gone  down  along  the  path  to- 
wards the  Biyen  Oak  yery  qtiick, 
and  had  waited  for  no  answer. 

Esther  glanced  oyer  the  three 
lines  that  the  note  contained,  and 
her  heart  turned  sick.  '  I  can't  read 
with  you  as  I  promised — I  can't 
stay  with  you  to-day,  Dayid ;  I  aim 
going  out  at  once.' 

'  Is  there  anything  wrong,  child  ? 
can  I  help  you  ?'  Dayid  askwl,  as  he 
followed  her  back  into  the  g^en. 
'Shall  I  take  any  answer  from  you 
toMr.  Carew?' 

'There  is  no  answer  wanted. 
His  regiment  is  ordered  suddenly 
away.  He  is  going  to  leaye  Lyn- 
moutii.' 

•When?' 

'To-day;  in  a  few  hours.  Tell 
Aunt  Engleheart  not  to  wait  for  me, 
please.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall 
be  back.' 

'  Mr.  Carew  going? — child,  shall 
I  walk  any  of  the  way  with  you  ?' 

'No,  no,  no!  Oh!  Dayid,  I  can't 
talk  eyen  to  you.  This  is  harder 
than  I  can  bear.'  And  yery  quick 
and  resolute,  as  had  been  her  wont 
from  a  child  when  anything  moyed 
her  strongly,  she  passed  out  through 
the  wicket-gate  into  the  orchard,  and 
left  Dayid  J^gleheart  standing,  help- 
lessly bewildered,  and  alone. 

Ofiyer  Garew  going  to-day— in  a 
few  hours!  What  was  Dayid's 
sympathy,  what  was  Dayid's  exist- 
ence to  her  now?  What  should 
she  remember  of  the  wistful,  kindly 
face  looking  after  her  as  she  went, 
or  of  anything  in  the  whole  uni- 
yerse,  saye  the  one  cruel  &ct  of 
Oliy^s  leaying?  Since  last  night 
all  her  world — ^neyer  yery  wide  be- 
fore— had  narrowed  into  one  desire 
— Oliyer's  presence,  iie  flattery  of 
Oliyer's  eyes— and  he  was  going. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
anything  approaching  to  a  real  blow 
had  jGEillen  ujpon  her,  and,  as  she  had 
said  to  Dayid,  it  was  harder  than 


she  could  bear.  So  she  neyer  tried 
to  strengthen  herself  by  reasoning 
on  her  misery,  by  thmking  how 
many  hundreds  of  loyers  part  and 
meet  and  port  again  without  dying, 
or  how  liJ^y  it  was  that  Mr.  Oaxem 
might  haye  got  a  sununons  to  return 
to  his  regiment,  and  would  yet  be 
back  with  her  again  in  a  month  or 
twa  She  just  fdt  (as  a  good  znany 
of  us  haye  felt  at  Esther  Fleming's 
age)  that  a  crueller  fate  had  come  to 
her  than  she  could  by  possibiliiy 
liye  through;  succumbed  to  ha 
first  trial  much  as  abe  would  haire 
done  if  no  Joan  Engleheart  had 
eyer  trained  her  to  strength  of  mind 
and  self-reliance ;  walkea  white  and 
trembling  and  broken-hearted  along 
the  path  where  Oliyer  in  his  note 
had  asked  her  to  meet  him;  and 
when  an  abrupt  turning  in  the 
woods  brought  him  suddenly  to  ha 
side,  held  both  her  hands  out  in  all 
simplicity  to  meet  him,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'You  are  going!  Oliyer,  you  an 
going  to  leaye  me!' 

Last  night  she  had  been  shy  and 
stately  eyen  after  she  had  accepted 
his  suit ;  but  all  restraint,  idl  girlish 
pride,  was  swept  away  from  her 
heart  now.  She  dared  be  the  first 
to  speak ;  she  dared  let  hun  see  the 
full  extent  of  her  loye — ^for  she  was 
to  lose  him. 

'It  is  yery  sudden,  Esther,  but 
when  you  know  what  it  is  that  calls 
me,  you  will  see  that  I  must  go.' 

'Not  to-day?' 

'Yes,  to-day;  in  a  few  honzs. 
Be  strong  for  my  sake,  Es&er. 
Don't  look  so  white  and  piteous,  or 
I  can  neyer  bear  to  leaye  you.' 

Mr.  Carew,  as  I  haye  before  re- 
marked, was  accustomed  to  a  yery 
different  walk  of  life  to  Esther's;  a 
walk  where  sudden  and  startling 
emotions  do  not  so  muoh  obtain  as 
among  the  middle  classes  of  humble 
country  people  He  had  often  seen 
young  women  faint  in  crowded  as- 
semblies, had  witnessed,  perhaps, 
some  scenes  of  another  class,  in 
which  tears  had  been  called  in  as  an 
effectiye  auxiliary  weapoiL  He  had 
neyer  seen  anything  at  all  like  this 
stricken  childish  fiaioe,  with  its  pas- 
sion of  sudden  grief,  and  I  think  it 
frightened  him  a  little.    He  was  M 
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nmoh  in  lore  with  Esther  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  be;  but,  really,  if 
love  at  its  onset  entailed  such 
dxeadfdlly  Tiolent  scenes  as  these, 
love  must  be  a  mndi  less  pleasant 
thing  than  he  had  taken  it  for. 

'Yon  will  listen  to  reason,  Esther, 
will  you  not?  Yon  won't  look  so 
miserable  whan  yon  hear  that  it  is 
ahflolntely,  imperatiyely  necessary 
for  me  to  go?* , 

'  No,  Oliver'  (the  nnerring  tact  of 
her  sex  telling  bar,  not  exactiy  what 
he  had  thoognt,  bnt  what  he  wonld 
best  like  her  to  do)—-'  no,  Oliver,  I 
will  try  all  I  can  not  to  look  mise- 
lable  any  more.'  And  then  she  did 
tty  hard  to  keep  her  lips  from 
qnivering,  and  stammerea  some- 
uiing  abont  the  note  having  been 
given  to  her  too  suddenly,  and  how 
she  had  mn  very  &st  through  the 
heat,  and  she  was  a  little  sick  and 
fBiat,  she  thought,  and— and  all  this 
fiwlishness  would  be  over  directly. 

'Sit  down  by  me  here,  ancLre- 
oover  yourself,  you  poor  little  filly 
Esther,'  cried  Oliver,  drawiag  her 
kindly  to  his  side.  'Why,  your 
hands  are  as  cold  as  ice  1  How  will 
you  ever  do  for  a  soldier's  wife,  if 
you  are  so  sensitive,  my  foblish 
child?' 

As  the  colour  came  back  into  her 
&oe  he  began  to  remember  how 
wonderfully  handsome  she  was,  and 
how  much  she  loved  him,  poor 
thing!  After  all,  this  sudden  part- 
ing toas  very  hard :  it  overcame  him 
with  quite  a  thrill  of  pain  to  think 
that  months,  that  years  might  pass 
before  his  lips  should  touch  that£Eur 
young  dhecK  again ;  and  so  he  told 
her,  in  language  you  and  I,  reader, 
would  not  thmk  surpassingly  elo- 
quent^ but  which  was  to  Esther  the 
sweetest  and  finest  music  she  had 
ever  heaid. 

'  I  thought,  for  a  minute,  you  did 
not  feel  it  OS  much  as  I  did,'  she 
Bud,  presently.  '  When  I  came  up 
first  you  looked  as  calm  and  indifler- 
ent  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.' 
.  'Do  you  think  so  now?' 

'Oh,  no,  no,  no!'  with  all  the 
blight  blood  in  her  fiioe.  '  I  know 
now  you  would  not  go  imlefis  you 
were  obliged.' 

'And  can  you  guess  what  it 


is  that  really  forces  me  to  leave— 
the  only  thmg  in  the  world  that 
could  make  me  go  away  from  you 
like  this?' 

'  You  are  going  back  to  the  army, 
I  suppose.'  Esther's  ideas  of  mili- 
tary obligations  were  somewhat 
vague  and  superficiaL  '  Your 
colonel  won't  allow  you  to  stay 
away  any  longer.' 

'  Esther,  my  regiment  goes  abroad 
the  day;  after  to-moriow,  and  I  go 
withii' 

'  Abroad?  not,  not'-— the  white- 
ness spread  around  her  mouth  again 
in  an  instant-—'  not  to  India,  Oliver  ?' 
(This  was  at  the  time  when  the  news 
of  mutiny  had  just  reached  home.^ 
'  Say  only  that  you  are  not  ordered 
to  India.' 

'  We  are  ordered  to  Malta  first, 
Esther,'  Oeurew  answered  quietly. 

'  And  then?' 

'  Then,  of  course,  we  shall  wait 
for  frirther  orders.' 

'  Oliver'-— and  she  caught  hold  of 
his  hand  in  botii  of  hers—'  tell  me 
the  truth,  please.  I  can  bear  that 
fBJ[  better  than  any  preparation. 
Shall  you  be  sent  to  India? 

'  I  hope  BO,  Esther.' 

'  Ah !   I  understand.' 

'  You  promised  to  be  strong,'  he 
whispered,  drawing  her  closer  to 
his  side ;  '  and  you  give  way  again 
already.  I  am  not  in  India  yet,  re- 
member. I  may  not  go  there  at  all 
if  the  rebellion  is  put  down  quicker 
than  we  think  for.' 

'  But  you  hope  to  go !  lliat  is  the 
cruellest  to  me.' 

'Esther,  should  you  loye  me 
better  if  I  did  not?' 

She  was  silent  She  only  clasped 
his  hands  closer;  looked  up  in- 
tentlv  with  hergreai  imploring  eyes 
into  his  &oe. 

'  Should  you  love  me  better  if  I 
had  not  the  feelings  of  every  other 
man  in  England?  if  I  did  not  long 
for  my  own  persoiud  share  in  deal- 
ing out  judgment  upon  those  cow- 
ardly wretches  who  have  betrayed 
us?' 

'Oh,  Oliver!' 

'  Esther '--and  here  Carew  really 
spoke  with  emotion—'  God  knows 
that  I  love  you  truly— better  ftr 
than  I  ever  thought  myself  that  I 
could  love.    Let  me  feel  that  my 
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engBgement  to  yon,  iiiBtead  of  mak- 
ing me  weaker^  wiU  strengthen  and 
help  me  in  my  duty;  that — ^that— 
I  can't  well  express  what  I  mean/ 
and,  indeed,  the  lad's  ydce  was 
choked  with  his  own  earnestness; 
'  bat  what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  yon 
should  let  me  go  away  from  yon 
fall  of  hope  and  spirit,  and  not 
thinking  of  yoor  poor  miserable  face 
here  at  home.' 

'  Olivei,  don't  reason  with  me— I 
can't  help  feeling  as  I  do!'  And 
then,  as  a  child  checked  €com  its 
sorrow  for  a  moment^  goes  back, 
with  sadden  passion,  to  its  first 
plaint,  she  burst  almost  wildly  into 
tears,  and  hid  her  &oe  down  on  his 


If  she  had  never  really  loved  him 
before;  if  she  had  mistaken  emo- 
tions roused  by  a  handsome  fiioe 
and  pleading  voice  and  sunset  walks, 
and  her  own  first  girlish  pleasure 
in  being  admired ;  if  she  had  blindly 
received  all  this  counterfeit  for  the 
true  coin  hitherto,  in  these  moments 
of  parting  she  was,  at  least,  not  mis- 
taken. She  loved  him  now.  When 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
and  wept  over  the  Guards  on  that 
dull  autumn  day  when  they 
marched  through  the  streets  of 
London  before  they  left  for  the 
Crimea;  when  women  wept  over 
the  shattered  few— the  gaunt  wan 
heroes'  faces  which  another  year 
brought  back  to  them— th^  were 
under  just  the  same  influence  which 
rent  this  poor  little  country  girl's 
heart  now;  about  the  strongest  emo- 
tion (save  one)  that  women's  hearts 
are  capable  of,  and  one  simulating 
genuine  passion  so  well  that  with 
the  breast  tightening  under  its 
direct  influence,  the  hands  clasped 
warmly  in  the  parting  hero's  own, 
it  would  require  a  much  cooler  and 
more  impartial  analyst  than  poor 
Esi^er  to  determine  the  actual  in- 
gredients of  which  it  is  made  up. 
She  loved  him ;  she  was  quite  sure 
of  that ;  and  he  was  leaving  her — 
he  was  going  away  to  die  for  his 
country— and  she  was  to  remain 
here  with  half  the  world  between 
them  in  this  dull,  silent  old  home 
of  hers  in  Gountisbury.  The  re- 
alities of  the  case;  balls  at  Malta, 
flirtations  in  Bombay,  probability, 


almost  certainty,  of  the  mutiny  bentg 
over  before  Mr.  Garew  reached  In- 
dia; the  necessity  of  putting  their 
engagement  upon  some  tangible 
and  busrneel9-like  footing ;  aU  tiiese 
things,  which  to  a  Dashwood  at 
sevente^i  would  have  occurred  as 
a  matter  of  course,  never  entered 
into  Esther's  brain.  She  had  ahready 
done  a  great  deal  for  Mr.  Garew  l^ 
the  help  of  her  own  imagination; 
had  put  a  great  deal  of  purple  and 
fine  linen  upon  him  out  of  the 
treasury  of  her  own  vivid  &ncy; 
now,  chance  effected  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  ideal  she  had  all  along 
been  creating.  She  saw  him  as  a 
hero.  Tes,  if  she  had  not  really 
loved  him  before  she  loved  him 
now;  and  Oliver  felt  it.  Perhaps, 
little  as  Esther  could  have  believed 
it  then,  he  was  more  in  earnest  than 
she  was,  when,^clasping  her  in  his 
arms,  he  swore  to  oe  true  to  her 
till  deatii;  that,  as  she  was  his 
firsL  she  should  be  his  last  love; 
ana  that  neither  time,  nor  distance, 
nor  any  change,  save  in  herself, 
should  efbce  her  from  his  heart 

•  And  I?  Ah,  Oliver!  you  will 
have  plenty  of  things  to  think  of 
and  to  do ;  bat  I— you  will  write  to 
me  very  often,  won't  you?' 

'  Of  course.  I  am  a  horrid  letter- 
writer  in  general,  but  youll  not 
mind  that,  Esther.' 

'  As  if  your  letters  could  be  hoirid 
tomel' 

'  And  yon  must  answer  them  re- 
gularly, not  crossed,  if  you  can  help 
it,  and  tell  me  all  that  you  are  doing, 
you  know.' 

'  I  shall  be  doing  nothing.  I  shall 
tell  you  all  I  feeL 

'  Oh,  yes—'  Mr.  Garew  had  a 
vague  feeling  that  such  letters  could 
not  be  very  long,  and  I  think  he 
was  relieved.  Long  letters  required 
long  answers;  and,  as  an  Eton  boy 
should,  he  had  dreadM  misgivings 
as  to  his  own  spelling  and  general 
diction.  This  sort  of  thing,  under 
the  shade  of  a  sycamore,  was  easy 
enough,  or  in  a  ball-room,  or  at  ar- 
chery f^tes,  or  even  on  lonely  moon- 
lit moors ;— but  letters  I  '  Whether 
I  write  or  not,  Esther,  and  whether 
my  letters  repress  it  or  not,  re- 
member that  1  love  you,  that  I 
shall  never  love  any  one  again  as  I 
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do  yoa,  aod  now— iiow  Esther,  my 
own  dear  kyye,  I  must  leave  you 
indeed/ 

It  was  five  minutes  longer  before 
th^  parted,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Esther  had  not  spoken  one 
word  about  their  engi^ement  and 
the  footing  on  which  it  should  be 
placed;  neither  had  it  entered  Ca- 
rew's  mind  to  disclose  the  truth 
ooDoeming  his  own  future  position, 
which,  with  a  boy's  foolishness,  he 
had  till  now  kept  from  her.  I  don't 
think  a  dozen  words  that  could  be 
reduced  to  typography  had  passed 
between  them,  at  all,  during  these 
minutes.  They  held  each  other's 
hands;  they  looked,  as  eyes  under 
twenty-two  do  look,  when  their  pos- 
sassors  believe  that  they  love  and 
Imow  that  th^  must  part;  and 
then,  then,  Esther  stood  alone  under 
the  shadow  of  the  sycamore  and 
knew  that  the  first  act  of  her  life 
waa  over  for  ever.  Play  such  a  part 
again  in  sober  earnest!  look  back 
upon  this  as  on  a  rehearsal — as 
Bachel  or  Talma  might  have  looked 
back  to  the  first  crude  awakening 
of  l^eir  powers — as  the  maestro 
looks  back  from  his  glorious  Mass 
in  C  to  the  first  vague  dream  which 
foreshadowed  it  in  his  youth  I^when 
did  such  hereiEfy  (such  truth)  ever 
enter  a  heart  as  honest,  and  as  ig- 
norant of  itself,  as  was  Esther 
Fleming's  at  scarce  eighteen ! 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

MISS  JOAN  EVCNGSS  HER  8TEEN0TH 
OF  HINB. 

Is  love,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
Btrengthened  or  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  its  object?  A  great  au- 
thority^  and  one  prone  to  terrible 
truth  in  such  matters,  tells  us  that 
for  the  malady  of  love  there  is  one 
humiliating  but  almost  specific 
cure — 'abaanoe.  Another,  and  a 
philosopher,  lays  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  sentiment  is  strongest,  the 
passion  weakest  in  the  absence  of 
the  beloved  object  Passing  over 
all  pretty  little  poetic  platitudes 
about  the  purifying  effect  of  time 
and  diirtance  upon  the  affections,  I 
tiiunk  we  may  conolude  that  not 


absence,  but  the  application  of  other 
stimulus,  cures:  that  not  the  mere 
&ct  of  being  left,  but  being  left 
alone,  fosters  love  and  keeps  it 
'  alive.  '  L'homme  a  sa  force  et  I'ez- 
ercise  de  sa  puissance:  il  agit,  il 
va,  il  s'oocupe,  il  pense,  il  embrasse 
Tavenir  et  y  trouve  des  consola- 
tions. La  fiamme  demeure;  elle 
reste  face  h,  &oe  aveo  le  rchag^ 
dont  rien  ne  la  distrait ;  elle  descend 
jusqu'au  fond  de  I'abime  qu'il  a 
ouvert,  le  mesure  et  souvent  le 
oomble  de  ses  voeuz  et  des  larmes.' 

Mr.  Garew  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  was  with  his  regiment  on  its 
way  to  the  East;  Esther,  alone  and 
unoccupied,  was  dreaming  of  him 
among  the  lonely  silence  of  the 
Countisbaiy  hills.-  Gould  absence 
under  such  opposing  circumstances 
by  any  possibility  bring  iJx>ut  a 
precisely  similar  form  of  result  ? 

One  thing  it  undoubtedly  did  for 
Esther  Fleming's  love :  it  idealized 
it  marvellously.  It  was  not  easy 
to  be  very  poetic  about  Mr.  Oarew, 
however  much  you  adOTed  him,  in 
his  presence.  His  handsome,  boy- 
ish, sunburnt  &ce  was  one  you  could 
not 'be  sentimental  about  if  you 
would;  his  constant  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  his  hearty  ringing  laugh, 
were  all  things  that  set  romance  at 
defiance.  But  away;  gone  to  tiiat 
fas  poet  of  danger  from  whence  she 
should  possibly  never  see  the  brave 
young  &oe  return;  Esther  could 
dream  him  into  a  position  much 
nearer  her  own  ideal  than  he  had 
ever  come  in  reality.  If  the  feeling 
had  dimly  struggled  up  in  her  mind 
at  times,  during  their  three  weeks' 
friendship,  that  she  was,  in  truth, 
Carew's  superior;  that  there  were 
thoughts  of  hers,  girl  though  she 
was,  to  which  he  could  never 
reach,  feelings  he  could  never  share, 
she  was  too  innately  generoos  for 
such  convictions  to  trouble  her  in 
his  absence  now.  She  remembered 
his  tender  words,  his  manly  tender 
words  of  love  for  her,  not  those 
little  occasional  tokens  of  mental 
inferiority  which  had  made  the 
blood  start  with  such  a  sense  of 
uneasy  shame  into  her  ftce  when 
they  were  together.  '  What  does 
intdlect.  matter?'  she  questioned 
hanielfonoe,onoeonly^and  this  was 
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after  she  had  been  made  oensorions 
by  some  rather  cnriotis  grammar  in 
Mr.  Gaiew's  first  letter—'  Should  I 
prefer  some  conceited  clever  gen- 
tieman,  who  conld  write  me  pretty 
verses  and  think  of  nothing  but  his 
own  abih'ly^  to  the  simple,  manly 
heart  that  is  mine  so  entirely  ?* 

And  then  Mr.  Carew's  letter,  of 
course,  went  through  quite  an  ova- 
tion of  remorseful  tenderness.  It 
would  have  been  more  truthfal  to 
say,  '  Should  I  prefer  a  man  who 
could  be  brave  and  handsome,  and 
yet  write  grammatically,  and  possess 
at  least  as  much  brains  as  myself 
into  the  bargain?'  But  Esther  did 
not  want  to  be  truthful ;  she  wanted 
to  make  out  the  strongest  possible 
case  in  fiivour  of  the  man  she  had 
promised  to  love ;  and  aided  by  her 
maagination,  and  still  more,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  happy  chaoice  of 
her  lover's  absence,  she  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

Indeed,  this  letter,  after  her  first 
disappointment  as  to  its  abihty  had 
past,  was  a  strong  tie  that  bound 
her  afresh  to  Oliver.  A  very  young 
woman  always  believes  she  finds 
some  new  clue  to  the  character  of 
the  man  who  loves  her  in  the  first 
letter  she  receives  from  his  hand. 
Those  words,  '  my  promised  wife,' 
'your  attached  till  death,'  and 
others  of  a  like  kind  which  occurred 
several  times  in  it,  appealed  to  all 
that  was  deepest  in  Esther's  heart. 
Now  that  she  saw  these  things 
written  she  felt  how  solemn  the  tie 
was  that  held  her  to  Oliver,  how 
sacred  were  the  promises  she  had 
tacitly  taken  upon  herself.  She 
began  to  think,  not  .so  much  of  the 
handsome  lad  she  had  known  for 
three  weeks  among  the  moors,  as  of 
the  man  who  called  her  his  jxro- 
mised  wife,  and  who  wrote  himself 
hers  until  death.  And  it  is  always 
a  gain  for  a  commonplace  lover 
when  he  begins  to  lose  his  indi- 
viduality! 

Esther  had  long  held  opinions  of 
her  own  as  to  what  should  con- 
stitute the  character  of  a  man  she 
could  love ;  and  as  soon  as  Oliver,  by 
dint  of  absence  and  imagination, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  this 
visionary  ideal,  the  girl's  memory 
clung  to  him  with  passion— passion 


of  which  she  had  not  expecienoed 
the  slightest,  the  most  passmg  throb 
in  his  presenca  She  made  pil- 
grimages to  all  the  places  where 
tiiey  had  been  together.  She  foimd, 
or  thought  she  found,  the  exact 
spot  where  Oliver  Garew  first  spoke 
to  her  of  love,  gathered  up  some 
withered  petals  of  the  wild  roses  on 
the  bank,  and  wore  them  next  her 
heart  in  a  littie  locket— from  whence 
e^e  was  first  obliged  to  dispossess 
a  lock  of  poor  David  Engle- 
hearf s  grizzled  hair.  She  l£ed 
more^thui  ever  to  spend  her  even- 
ings in  the  house  place,  the  only 
room  in  the  house  that  had  known 
Oliver's  presence,  and  to  dream, 
sitting  there  in  the  spot  she  had  sat 
by  him,  that  she  could  still  see  his 
handsome  face  shining  on  her  intho 
golden  light  Even  to  walk  down 
to  the  hotel  where  he  had  lodged 
and  look  up,  shy  and  blushing,  to 
the  window  where  he  used  to  stand, 
made  her  pulses  thrill  strangely. 
To  walk  alone  and  think  of  him 
among  the  odorous  lanes  at  ni^t 
took  her  into  a  world  of  passion 
more  subtie  and  delicious  than  any 
to  which  word  or  look  of  Mr.  Oa- 
row's  had  had  power  to  transport 
her  when  she  was  with  hint 

'  I  thought  you  would  have  pined 
a  little  for  the  knight  who  med 
and  who  rode  away,'  said  Joan, 
spitefolly,  to  her  once;  '  and  in- 
stead of  that  you  look  better  and 
happier  than  ever.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  are  se  tough-hearted,  Esther, 
after  all  the  nonsense  David  has 
talked  since  you  were  four  years 
old  about  your  sensitiveness  and 
your  warm  affections  and  your  pain- 
fiil  depths  of  feelmg.' 

'  Why  should  I  grieve  to  Mr. 
Garew?'  said  Esther,  rather  hypo- 
critically. '  Surely,  Joan,  you  would 
not  have  me  break  my  heart  for 
every  well-looking  stranger  one 
chances  to  meet  upon  our  moors? 
If  Mr.  Garew  liked  to  ride^awi^,  I 
am  sure  it  is  much  better*  th^  I 
shouldn't  ixouble  my  head  anymore 
about  him.' 

Partiy  because  he  bad  himself 
desired  that  their  engagement  s^old 
be  secret,  and  part^  influencda  1^ 
her  own  vague  terror  of  Joan's  ten- 
der mercies    towards   all    lovers 


Miss  Joan  emnces  her  Sirength  of  Mind. 
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Estiierliad  told  Oliver  to  send  her 
letters  imder  cover  to  poor  David. 
Miss  Englehearf 8  siiBi>iGions  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  positive  engage- 
ment irere,  therefore,  snspicions 
only.  But  she  had  suffidently 
shiffp  intuitions,  even  in  love  mat^ 
tsTB,  to  tell  her  that  Esther's  placid 
fiice,  after  the  terrible  paleness  of 
the  first  two  days  passed  off,  be- 
tokened confidence  at  least  in  Ca- 
rew's  good  fedth;  and  the  extreme 
lowness  of  David's  spirits,  and  the 
visible  change  in  his  demeanonr 
towards  Esther,  strengthened  her  in 
her  belief  that  not  only  was  the 
girl's  heart  won,  but  that  David  him- 
self was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
desperate  folly  .of  his  own  long- 
cherished  dreams. 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of 
things  at  which  Miss  Joan  had  desired 
to  arrive  ^  and  for  several  weeks 
after  Oliver's  departure  she  was  imr 
nsoally  lenient  in  her  conduct  to 
Esther,  never  questioning  her  as  to 
her  lonely  musii^  on  the  garden 
terrace  or  the  moors,  or  the  absent 
and  distracted  way  in  which  she 
went  through  the  daily  routine  of 
her  work  at  home.  But  when,  gra- 
dually, David  began,  as  of  old,  to 
be  the  girl's  oompiuiion ;  when,  in- 
stead of  Esther  sitting  alone  in  the 
starlight  on  the  terrace,  David  got 
back  to  her  side  as  he  had  used  to 
do  before  Garew  ever  came;  when 
hog  conversations  and  lingering 
ynSa  and  evening  readings  became 
ODoe  more  the  staple  of  David 
Bnglehearf  s  life,  Miss  Joan's  milder 
feeBngs  underwent  a  sudden  and 
sha^revulsian.  Esther  was  making 
David  her  confidant;  it  was  not  for 
hmi  but  for  Oliver  that  the  girl's 
&ce  flushed  up  as  she  talked  to 
him.  David,  poor  fool!  was  listen- 
iog  for  anotJier  to  aU  the  tender 
nonsense  he  had  coveted  to  hear  at 
first-hand,  and  would  ^d  by  be- 
oommg  move  hopelessly  besotted 
by  his  ridiculous  passion  than  ever : 
perhaps,  if  Carew  did  prove  &]se, 
would  end  Vy  winning  Esther,  not 
to  love  him — Joan  never  thought 
that— but  to  accept  his  honest  love 
and  ugly  fiice  in  exchange  for  the 
fmsMr  stranger  she  had  fiiiled  to 
win. 
With  Joan  to  think  was  to  act. 


She  did  not  confine  herself  to  acri- 
monious playfulness  with  Esther 
and  scarcely-veiled  contempt  for  1^ 
besotted  fool  David ;  she  resolved  to 
part  theuL  Mrs.  TMot  had  abeady 
mvited  Esther  to  spend  some  months 
of  the  coming  winter  with  her  in 
Bath ;  and  so,  without  any  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  even  with  her 
jnother,  Joan  wrote  and  proposed 
to  her  aunt  that  Esther  should  join 
her  at  once  at  the  seaside.  '  Her 
visit  will,  of  course,  be  for  three 
months,  as  you  proposed,'  Miss 
Engleheart  wrote ;  '  and  if  a  month 
of  it  is  spent  at  the  seaside  with 
you  now  she  must  return  to  us  one 
month  earlier  in  the  spring.  The 
change  to  a  gay  watenng-phice  will 
be  a  treat  to  the  girl  after  her  lifo 
here,  and  I  will  pay  her  travel- 
ling expenses  from  Weymouth  to 
Bath.' 

Mrs.  Tudor  was  not  unfiequently 
amiable  when  it  involved  no  diffi- 
culty of  any  kind  to  herself  to  be 
so.  After  all,  she  wanted  the  girl 
more  in  her  seaside  lodgings  than 
at  Bath.  She  could  go  to  market 
instead  of  Wilson;  she  could  carry 
her  air-cushion  to  the  beach;  she 
could  play  piquet  of  an  evening. 
The  two  first  offices  Mistress  Wil- 
son—Aunt Tudor's  own  maid- 
performed  with  exceeding  sulkiness 
(and  all  demonstratioDS  of  nerves 
on  ithe  part  of  Wilson  made  Mrs. 
Tudor  miserable ;  where  should  she 
find  such  an. inestimable,  foithfal 
creature,  one  so  versed  in  wigs  and 
dyes  and  paint  and  scandals,  at 
only  twenty-five  pounds  a  year 
again?):  for  cards— and  cards  in 
some  idiape,  even  without  playing 
for  money,  were  a  necessary  aliment 
to  Aunt  Tudor's  life— she  was  re- 
duced to  the  doctor's  wife  when^ 
with  professional  kindness,  that  lady 
would  come  and  sit  with  her  an 
lK>ur  or  two  of  an  evening.  Yes, 
Esther  would  be  a  decided  relief. 
Mjrs.  Tudor  wrote  back  quite  an 
affectionate  response  to  her  niece's 
appeal ;  and  Joan,  without  any  note 
of  warning  or  preparation,  an- 
nounced to  Esther  at  once  that 
she  should  pack  up  her  things  and 
start. 

It  was  a  moment  of  triumphant 
glory  to  Miss  Engleheart  when  she 
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broke  out  vrith  the  sadden  news  to 
Dayid.  He  was  sitting  in  his  little 
sanctum  in  the  sin£ng  antunm 
evening  with  £sther;  the  futile  pre- 
text of  i^ing  flies  to  occupy  his 
hands,  but  his  eyes-~those  great 
foolish  eyes  Of  his,  as  Joan  would 
call  them,  under  the  eyii  influence 
that  possessed  her!  those  fbohsh, 
and  not  at  all  handsome  eyes  of  his, 
iixed  with  their  accustomed  mute 
adoration  upon  his  companion'6 
&ce.  Esther  had  not,  as  you  know, 
one  particle  of  a  coquette  in  her 
nature ;  and  of  all  Hving  creatures 
she  would  least  have  led  astray  poor 
simple,  trusting  David.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  the  thing 
nearest  one's  heart  without  some 
unconscious  softening  of  the  voice ; 
to  speak  of  love  and  of  a  distant 
lover  without  some  of  the  incense 
originally  meant  for  the  object  of 
supreme  worship  shedding  its  dan- 
gerous sweetness  upon  &e  senses 
of  the  unhappy  neophyte  who  is 
humbly  playing  his  little  part  of 
assisting  at  the  attar.  Esther  was 
thinking  wholly  of  Oliver,  and  not 
one  whit  of  David,  as,  bluedung  and 
eager,  she  knelt  by  his  side  and 
repeated  to  him  some  solemn  unim- 
portant bit  of  intelligence  out  of 
Oarew's  last  letter ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess tiiere  was  enough  in  the  beauty 
<^  her  flushed  fiace,  in  the  childish 
grace  of  her  famiUar  attitude; 
enough  in  the  unconsdous  charm 
of  her  perfect  confidence  and  the 
guilty  start  of  poor  David  'on  sud- 
denly hearing  Joan's  vicious  snap 
at  the  handle  of  the  door,  to  justi^ 
all  that  lady's  preconceived  visions 
as  to  the  peril  of  this  prolonged 
and  nnchecked  intimacy. 

'Esther,  you  will  ^  to  Aunt 
Tudor  to-morrow  mommg.' 

'Cousin r 

'  She  is  at  the  seaside,  and  wants 
you.  Shall  Patiy  ircm  out  your 
lilac  muslin,  or  will  you  travel  in 
one  of  your  cottons  T 

'Oh,  Joan  r 

'  Make  up  your  mind  quick.  I 
am  going  to  pack  your  things.' 

'  But,  Joan,  it  is  very  sudden.' 

The  wrench  of  parting  ficom 
Countisbury,  &om  all  that  remained 
to  her  of  Oliver,  made  Esther's 
^oe  dhofae;  as  to  DaTid^  be  flat 


simply  speechless  and  stupefied,  un- 
conscious what  further  vials  of 
wrath  Joan  might  be  about  to  pour 
upon  his  head.  Just  when  he  was 
beginning  to  get  a  little  happy 
again,  to  have  at  least  two  or  three 
hours  of  daily  confidences  from 
Esther— you  must  remember  theie 
are  human  beings,  even  men,  who 
would  rather  be  the  confidant  of  a 
passion  than  go  for  nothing  in  it, 
would  rather  be  talked  to  about 
another  lover  than  not  hear  any 
mention  of  love  at  all— for  this 
woman's  inexorable  sharpness  to 
have  drag^ged  his  poor  secrets  to 
light  again,  and  for  her  to  be 
avenged  upon  him  thus !  He  could 
scarce  have  felt  jnore  hopelessly 
miserable  had  she  said,  'David 
Engleheart,  you  will  marry  me  to- 
morrow morning.'  Indeed,  I  almost 
think,  of  the  two,  it  would  have 
crushed  him  less:  provided,  always, 
that  Esther  might  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  wedding. 

'  Tou  will  start,  by  the  coach,  at 
five  to-moiTow  morning,  and  get  to 
Weymouth  in  time  for  a  late  teaf 
Joan's  voice  sounded  quite  genial  and 
good-humoured.  '  Nothing  pleases 
Aunt  Thalia  more  than  to  find 
people  dont  want  to  eat,  so  I'll  pat 
you  up  some  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
sandwiches  for  the  journey.  What 
are  you  lookmg  so  odd  for,  child? 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  treat  for 
you  to  get  away  a  month  or  two 
sooner  fiom  home,  and  see  a  little 
gaiety  a.t  a  place  like  Weymouth.' 

'  I  like  home  better  than  Aunt 
Tudor,  Joan.  I  don't  care  about 
gaieties  at  all ;  and  if  you  please  1 
will  write  myself  and  tell  her  so!' 
Her  voice  broke  again. 

Miss  Joan  seated  herself  with  that 
peculiar  angular  sharpness  that 
always  betokened  the  advent  of  a 
few  forcible  omnions,  and  looked 
straight  into  I^vid  Englehearfs 
&ce.  '  David,  shaU  I  teU  you  what 
ails  the  girl?*  she  remarked  with 
perfect  caUousness  to  her  victim's 
nervous  writhes  and  deprecating 
gestures.  'Shidl  I  tell  you  what 
ails  our  little  Esther?' 

'  Joan,  if  you  please,  I  lyould 
rather       * 

'  Our  little  Esther  fimoies  heiBelf 
in  loye  with  Mr.  Olxvear  Oarew/ 
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"  There  was  an  awMly-gailty  si- 
tonoe.  Esther  torned  her  hot  fMB 
away  towards  the  window;  Dayid 
caught  himself  fast  by  the  caff  of 
his  sleeve  in  one  of  his  own  fish- 
hooks, and  bloshed  like  a  girl. 

'  In  love  with  Mr.  Oliyer  Caiew. 
I  dcmt  say  that  she  has  made  any 
confidences  on  the  sabject  to  yon, 
whateyer  I  may  think  * — dire  visions 
of  lonely  days  to  come  rose  before 
David  at  the  emphasis  of  that  one 
word — 'but  I  am  just  going  to  tell 
yoa  both  the  lasolt  of  such  dreams 
on  a  girl  like  Esther.  You  are  not 
really  in  love  with  the  man,  child.' 
Esther  tamed  ronnd  qoiokly,  and 
with  an  indignant  denial  half  borst- 
ing  firom  her  lips.  '  If  you  were,  I 
should  speak  differently.  Ton  think 
you  core  for  him  wonderfally  be- 
cause he's  the  first  man  you  have 
ever  spoken  to;  and  if  you  were  to 
go  on  dreaming  and  loitering  away 
your  life,  and  reading  sentimentEd 
poetry,  and  making  confidences  with 
I>»Tid  here,  you  might  become  so 
in  truth.  What  is  the  result?  You 
will  have  to  battle  with  life,  will 
enter  upon  it  weary-hearted,  dull, 
spiritless— all  that  young  women 
are  who  have  gone  through  the  dis- 
appoinlment  oi  a  first  fooliBh  pas- 
sion.' 

•  But,  Joan * 

*  I  Imow  what  you  would  say, 
Esther,  that  Oarew  may  return  and 
hold  to  whatever  idle  word  now 
stands  between  you.  I  hope,  he 
will  do  10,  if  he  is  a  man  of  honour- 
able feeling  and  has  snfficient  money 
to  mftTTiiatiTi  yoo.  But  youT  remain- 
ing fooling  away  your  time  here  at 
Countisbary  can  have  no  influence, 
that  I  know  of,  over  the  young 
man's  fidelity.  He  has  gone  to 
Malta;  you  say  he  is  to  go  to  India. 
Well,  India  is  a  f;reat  way  off,  and 
a  great  many'thmgs  may  happen 
thera' 

'  Oh,  oouaini' 

'  I  am  not  thinlriTig  of  death,  my 
dear.  Mr.  Oarew  did  not  look  to 
me  at  all  like  one  of  those  whom 
the  gods  love.  I  am  thinlring  of  all 
the  temptation  to  change  which 
mui^  be^t  a  young,  light-hearted, 
imd/I  should  say,  not  over  strong- 
headed  lad  like  this  abroad.  A  lad, 
moreover^  who  is  only  bound  by 


the  most  flimsy  and  nominal  engage- 
ment to  any  one  at  home.' 

Esther's  eyes  glowed  with  a  fire 
that  Joan  understood  thoroughly; 
but  the  poor  child  was  forced  either 
to  be  sUent  or  to  betray  her  own 
secret;  and  so  Miss  Engleheart 
stood  master  of  the  field.  David, 
paralyzed,  as  usoal,  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  onset,  had  never  a^ 
tompted  to  speak  since  Joan  entered 
the  room.  As  he  listened  to  her 
opinion  of  the  likely  stability  of 
Esther's  love  it  did  occur  to  him 
too  that  his  oousm's  decisions,  harsh 
and  unfeeling  though  they  seemed, 
were  not  altogether  irrational.  If 
the  girl's  absence  from  Gountisbury 
were,  in  truth,  to  uproot  her  fiuncy 
for  Oliver,  David  felt  that  he  could 
bring  himself  to  bear  it,  even  though 
he  had,  8ingle^iande(l>  to  parry 
his  cousin's  attentions  till  her  re- 
turn. 

Joan  read  something  of  what  was 
passing  through  his  mind  upon  his 
face.  '  I  really  think  you  might  try 
to  open  your  lips,  David,'  she  cried 
harshly.  '  It  does  look  so  foolish  for 
you,  a  man  forty-two  years  of  age, 
to  sit  blushing  and  fidgeting  like  a 
school-girl  when  these  things  are 
talked  of.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not, 
think  that  Esther  should  waste  her 
life  among  us  old  people,  and  dream- 
ing dreams  of  folly,  when  she  has  a 
chance  of  mixing  with  the  world 
and  improving  herself?  Have  the 
goodness,  for  once,  to  give  a  straight- 
forward opinion.' 

'  I—I  don't  think  Esther  ought 
to  offend  Mrs.  Tudor,'  said  David; 
but  he  felt  the  baseness  of  his  own 
motives  too  keenly  to  look  in 
Esther's  eyes  as  he  spoke.  '  Yon 
might  have  planned  her  visit  less 
suddenly,  Joan,  but  I  can't  be  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  her  not  to  go.' 

'  Do  you  hear  David's  opinion, 
Esther?' 

'  Yes,  Joan,  I  hear.' 

'And  what  decision  are  you 
coming  to,  may  I  ask?  If  you  are 
going  to  write  to  Aunt  Tudor  you 
must  set  about  it  at  onca' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  write  to  Aunt 
Tudor,'  said  Esther,  deliberately. 
'  Your  advice,  both  of  you,  is  so 
exceedingly  sensible  that  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  abide  by  it' 
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'And  yon  will  tsravel  in  yonr  lilao 
mnslin?' 

'If  yonpleaae.' 

'  Annt  Tudor  would  be  sure  to 
make  some  nnpteasant  zemark  if  yon 
azriyed  in  ootton,  and,  as  you've 
worn  it  already,  yon  may  as  well 
travel  in  your  muslin  as  in  another. 
Lend  me  your  watch,  David,  if  you 
idease.  I  must  go  and  see  to  the 
hard-boiled  eggs  at  once.' 

'  Poor  Da^  is  &st  bound,'  said 
Esther,  coming  up  kindly  to  his 
side.  'Cousin,  what  in  the  world 
luftve  yon  been  doing  with  your 
flies?  All  our  beautiful  green 
drakes  and  hackles  wound  up  into 
a  tight  little  ball,  and  two  hooks 
imbedded  fast  in  your  sleeve  I  Oh, 
yon  absent  old  David !' 

'I  was  not  absent,  child,'  he 
whispered,  when  Miss  Joan  had  left 
fhem.  'I  was'— David  did  not  tell 
stories  well—'  I  was  feeling  for  yon, 
Esther.  It  must  be  a  grief  to  you 
to  leave  all  the  places  that  remind 
you  of  your  short  happiness.' 

'  And  yet  you  advised  me  to  go.' 

'I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  con- 
science to  say  that  yon  shoidd  run 
any  rii&  of  offending  Mrs.  Tudor; 
besides,  it  is  better  lor  you|  to  have 
change  and  occupation  than  remain 


'  Yes,  I  know  it  Oliver  would 
say  80  too:  that  is  why  I  have 
brought  myself  to  go  so  suddenly. 
He  may  be  away  for  years.  I  must 
do  other  things  than  dream  and 
regret  and  look  back  durmg  all  that 
time.  I  must  improve  myself,  and 
see  more  of  life,  and  grow  wiser  and 
stronger  for  his  sake.' 

'Yes.' 


'And,  you  know,  David,'  (she 
said  this  with  exceeding  deliberation 
and  certainty,)  '  it*is  d^dish  in  the 
extreme  to  care  so  much  for  places : 
no  change  of  scene  or  people  can 
really  have  any  influence  on  one*s 
feelings  when  they  are  very  true 
and  deep  like  mine.  Oliver  wiU  be 
quite  as  much  with  me  wherever  I 
go  as  he  is  here  at  Countisbury.' 

And  quite  late  tiiat  night,  when 
Miss  Joan  had  released  her  from  her 
packing,  and  when  all  the  house 
was  still,  Esther  stole  away  throu^ 
the  dim  woods  to  the  foot  of  that 
i^camore  where  she  had  parted 
from  Carew,  and  cried  beneath  it, 
and  apostrophized  it,  and,  I  think, 
pressed  her  lips  upon  its  bark  with 
warmth  much  more  creditable  to 
her  eighteen  years  than  to  her  phi- 
losophy. 

'  My  love  is  only  a  foolish  dream 
that  time  will  wake  me  from! 
Change  of  scene  will  bring  me  to 
be  imtrue  to  one  word  that  I  have 
promised!  Oh,  Oliver!  are  yon 
thinking  of  me  now?  Oliver,  I 
never  knew  before  how  much  I 
loved  you!' 

At  that  particular  moment  Mr. 
Gaiew  was  looking  in  the  fiioe  of 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Yaletta,  and 
assuring  her  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore danced  with  any  one  whose 
step,  both  in  the  waltz  and  the 
polbt-mazurka,  suited  his  own  so 
exactly.  To  a  superficial  observer 
of  human  happiness  it  would  some- 
times seem  rather  a  matter  for  re- 
joicing than  regret  that  one  half  of 
the  world  can  never  know,  with 
minute  and  circumstantial  acouracy, 
what  the  other  half  does. 
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0UCCBBS  OF  FAJONELLI — ^FATAL  BEBUIfl* 
OF  HANDEL'S  MANAQEiaSNT.  [1705 — 
1740.] 

VAUXHALL,  with  its  thousand 
lights,  yelvet  lawns,  and  shady 
ayennes;  York  Bnildings,  with  its 
Rinart  TocalistB  and  admiring  crowds ; 
the  FoUy  on  the  Thames,  offering  its 
smoking-rooms,  elegant  mnsio-hall, 
and  ceaseless  round  of  pleasure; 
Marybone  Gfurdens,  with  its  bowl- 
ing-green, bowers,  and  lamps;  the 
Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  with  its  exciting  comedies, 
brilliant  concerts,  and  pleasant  mu- 
sical interludes;  Drury  Lane,  with 
its  Shakspearian  attractions; — all 
these  places  of  fashionable  resort 
were  in  their  meridian  glory  when 
the  Boyal  Italian  Opera  was  but  a 
struggling  neophyte.  Music,  it  is 
true,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  rendered 
it  wortiiy  of  being  discussed  by 
patched  and  powdered  Pretty  Pel- 
lows,  who  confined  their  £&stidious 
attention  and  artistic  aspirations  to 
sewing  and  knitting  of  garters,  knot- 
ting of  fringe,  the  artful  disposition 
of  China  jars,  and  the  nice  conduct 
of  a  clouded  cana  Toung  belles, 
spending  theur  days  lounging  in 
India-houses,  buying  ivory  fins  and 
Japan  cabinets,  talking  scandal  and 
meditating  fresh  frolics,  dreamt  not 
of  Opera  boxes.  Crystal  Palace 
Opera  Concerts,  or  of  packets  of 
illuminated  songs  from  the  last  new 
opera.  As  yet  nnknown  to  flEmie 
were  big  lorgnettes,  black  or  white ; 
nnknown  were  snowy  cravats, 
'  bones,'  neat  broughams^  white  and 
gold  boumouses,  and  Covent  Gar- 
den bouquets.  Un&miliar  in  the 
months  of  the  amateurs  was  the 
language  of  the  oognosoenti ;  strange 


in  their  ears  would  have  sounded 
the  notes  of  those  wonderful  instru- 
ments, the  invention  of  the  very 
names  whereof  demands  talent  of 
no  ordinary  nature.  The  Opera 
was  as  yet  a  thing  of  the  future; 
and  Tatlers,  Spectators,  Commen- 
tators, and  Guardians  had  not  yet 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
cutting  wit  and  biting  sarcasm  on 
basso,  tenor,  and  chorus:  coffee- 
house wits  and  Hell-fire  ClubbistB 
had  no  prima  donna  or  ballerina  to 
criticise  or  to  adore. 

In  the  time  of  the  First  Charles, 
London  Sodeiy,  wanting  o]>era,  testi- 
fied its  longing  by  patronizing  Shak- 
spearian tragedies  interspersed  ^th 
tender  melodies,  and  by  applaud- 
ing musical  interludes  of  an  exceed- 
ingly mild  description.  The  sing- 
ers, however.  Were  deplorably  bad; 
and  there  were  no  concerts  or  public 
places  to  give  emtployment  to  even 
these  vocalists.  The  companies  at 
the  theatres  were  small,  and  com- 
posed of  inferior  actors ;  and  those 
who  were  foolish  enough  to  depend 
upon  their  vocal  abilities  for  a  liye- 
lihood  had  little  to  rely  on  besides 
the  royal  household  and  chapel  esta- 
blishments, the  liberality  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  patronage  of  the  great 
Nothing  was  Imown  of  opera  but 
the  name,  which  the  dramatists 
sometimes  used. 

Charles  11.,  albeit  he  starved  his 
singers,  liked  music,  and  once  wrote 
a  song  himself.  He  had  a  slight 
knowledge  of  music,  understood  the 
notes,  and  could  sing  ^a  plump 
bass.'  Adniiring  everything  i^Srenob, 
he  brought  witii  him  a  taste  fior 
French  music,  and  was  quite  pleased 
when  Cambert — organist  of  the 
church  of  St  Honors,  in  Paris,  and 
the  first  French  mudcian  who  tried 
to  set  operas— quitted  France  in  a 
huff  at  being  •displaced  from  ihe 
mone^gement  of  the  Opera  in  &vour 
of  Lully,  and  came  to  London. 
His  merry  Majesty  had  his  band  of 
twenty-four  violins  in  imitation  of 
the  bond  of  Sing  Louis,  and  he 
immediately  installed  Cambert  at 
their  head.  The  Frenchman  made 
many  efforts  to  persuade  the  Eng- 
lish to  like  his  operas,  but  at  last 
he  broke  his  heart  at  ilie  indifibr- 
enoe  with  which  be  and  his  works 
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were  treated^  and  died  nine  yean 
after  his  anival.  Yet  attempts  at 
operatic  musio  were  now  beooming 
greatly  the  fiuhion.  Pepys,  in  1667 
— ^the  year  Gambert  cued— 'went 
with  my  Lord  Bronncke  to  his 
honae,  there  to  hear  some  Italian 
mtusdc/  with  whioh  the  genial  old 
gossip  was '  mightily  pleased.'  The 
witty,  dashing  Tom  Eilligrew,  King 
Charles's  jester,  who  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  had  abready  visited 
Borne  eight  or  ten  times  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  good  mnsic,  and 
was  very  amdons  to  bring  forward 
Italian  pieces. 

When  it  was  disooTered  that  his 
newly-restored  Majesty  was  fond  of 
music,  composers  speedily  started 
into  being.  Matthew  Locke—most 
peevish  of  geniuses— bronght  ont 
the  '  Tempest'  in  1673  *t  ^^  ^^ 
atre  which  had  been  opened  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  two  years  before 
l^  the  s(m  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam lyAyenant  The  ezpensiTe  de- 
oQiations  of  scenery  and  dresses,  the 
<<jnging  and  dancing,  and  the  fine 
music,  made  this  piece  extraordi- 
naoly  popular.  The  public  were 
delighttti  Eyerybody  ran  to  see 
the  newlwork,  and  its  success  in- 
duced lyAyenant  to  produce  other 
musical  dramas  by  Locke.  The  di- 
zectors  of  Drury  Lane  were  alarmed 
at  the  repeated  successes  achieved 
at  the  Puke's  Theatre,  and  employed 
a  miserable  writer  of  bad  faroes  to 
parody  Locke's  pieces;  but  the 
Duke's  Theatre  continued  to  be 
thronged.  Two  years  later,  Pur- 
oell,  most  original  of  composers 
and  irregular  of  hons  vivants,  then 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  composed  a  mu- 
sical drama,  which  created  a  great 
excitement  in  private  circles.  lyAve- 
xttnt,  hearing  of  its  merits,  proposed 
to  Ining  it  forward  in  public,  to 
which  young  Puzcell  joyfully  agreed. 
It  BDCceeded ;  and  ly Avenant  brought 
out  seyeral  pieces  hy  Purcell,  which 
were  all  reoeiyed  with  the  utmost 
approbation  by  the  public. 

Musical  dnmoas,  not  always  of  the 
liveliest  nature,  became  ^  rage, 
and  the  perfoimen  therein  sought 
after  celebrities.  Moll  Bavies  cap- 
tivated Sing  Charles  by  her  bird- 
like  notes;  pleasant  Miss  Shore 
played  to  such  good  purpose  on  the 


harpsichord  that  she  stole  the  heart 
of  Golley  Gibber,  who  enthusiasti- 
cally threw  his  hand,  hearty  and 
seventy-five  pounds  a  year  at  her 
feet  Miss  Campion  sang  so  en- 
chantingly  that  tiie  aged  Duke  of 
Bevonshire  took  her  off  the  stage. 

However,  musical  dramas  are  not 
operas,  and  the  world  of  &c^on 
wanted  real  opera.  A  great  crisis 
invariably  brings  forth  a  great  man. 
The  great  man  who  undertook  the 
task  of  supplying  the  fashionable 
world  with  grand  opera  was  Tho- 
mas Clayton.  He  was  a  miserable 
pretender,  though  he  was  in  King 
William's  band ;  he  was  utterly  de- 
void of  genius,  or  even  talent;  but 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  tact,  he  was 
specious  and  plausible,  and  just  the 
man  to  successfully  impose  on  the 
unfluspecting.  He  went  to  Italy, 
to  improve  himself  by  study,  and 
having  there  heard  the  opera, 
thought  what  a  Me  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  the  credit  of  introducing 
it  into  England,  and  that  it  might 
be  a  money-making  speculation. 
He  by  some  means  posseaaed  him- 
self of  a  bundle  of  songs,  and  with 
these  returned  to  London. 

There  were  only  two  theatres 
open  then — Bmry  Lane  and  Idn- 
cobi's  Inn  Fields'.  Sir  John  Yan- 
brugh,  with  the  aid  of  a  subscrip- 
tion of  thirty  thousand  pouncb, 
given  by  *  persons  of  qualily,'  was 
building  the  Queen's  Theatre,  but  it 
was  not  finished.  Clayton  com- 
menced his  campaign  by  taking 
Brury  Lane,  and  engaging  the  best 
company  in  London,  headed  by  the 
lovely  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  the  '  tawny 
Tuscan,'  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  both 
prodigious  favourites,  and  by  Leve- 
ndge,  a  most  popular  singer.  Then 
he  produced  his  opera  of  '  Arsinoe, 
Queen  of  Cyprus.'  The  pit  and 
boxes  were  reserved  for  the  sub- 
scribers ;  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
open,  as  usual  at  the  subscription 
music. 

The  public  were  surprised,  de- 
lighted, with  this  new  species  of 
amusement;  though  the  critics  who 
wrote  of  the  music  call  it '  worthless,' 
'  execrable,'  '  contemptible,'  '  mise- 
rable,' '  trash.'  Clayton  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing  a  novelty ;  and 
although  his  opera,  both  music  and 
u  2 
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WQidfl,  were  ntter  rabbiah,  yet  it 
yna  the  talk  of  the  coffBe^hoases, 
India-honfles,  and  diaiving-xooms  all 
OYer  London. 

Sir  John  Vanbrngh  opened  his 
theatre  ahnost  as  soon  as  Clayton's 
opera  began.  He  had  propooxl  to 
Setterton's  company  to  onild  a 
stately  th^tre  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  his  offer  was  accepted.  He 
obtained  a  grant  finun  Queen  Anne, 
and  a  sabsmption  from  the  nobility, 
and  in  1704  was  laid  the  first  stone, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  inscribed 
EiT  Cat,  and  on  the  other  Thk 
LxTiLE  Whig,  the  latter  being  in 
bononr  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Sun- 
derland, second  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  celebrated 
toast  The  house  was  opened  in 
1705,  Betterton  and  his  co-partners 
dissolving  their  own  agreement,  and 
placing  Qiemselyes  under  the  joint 
management  of  Yanbrugh  and  Con- 
greye.  On  the  opening  of  this 
grand  and  superb  siaructare,  April 
9,  1705,  it  was  discovered  lliat  al- 
most every  qualification  and  conve* 
nience  of  a  good  theatre  had  been 
sacrificed  to  display  a  vast  trium- 
phal piece  of  architecture.  Ln- 
mense  columns,  gilded  cornices, 
and  an  iimnoderatdy  high  roof  did 
not  compensate  for  the  defect  which 
caused  nine  words  out  of  ten  to 
be  carried  o£f.  They  had  Signor 
Greber's  '  Loves  of  Ergasto,'  which 
was  acted  every  evening  till  the 
end  of  June.  Theatre,  pastoral, 
and  managers  &iled,  while  Clayton 
was  taking  the  town  by  storm.  Sir 
John,  tired  or  frightened,  disposed 
of  the  entire  establishment  to  Owen 
M'Swiney,  who  rented  the  house 
at  five  pounds  a  day.  The  oom- 
nany  returned  to  Lincoln*s  Inn 
Fields,  grievously  disappointed  with 
the  result  of  their  speculation. 

Clayton  relinquished  his  manage- 
ment in  1707,  and  went  to  York 
Buildings.  The  companies  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre  and  Drury  Lane 
^en  united  and  went  from  Drury 
Luie  to  i^  Haymarket,  under  the 
conmiandofOwenM'Swiney.  Owen 
was  an  Lishman,  and  had  a  Mr 
share  of  the  quickness  of  his  nation, 
though  he  is  called  by  Dihden  '  a 
shutuecock.'  He  had  written  a  £EUEoe, 
and  two  opera  libretti,  and  was  the 


kind  of  man  to  make  a  dash  at  any* 
thing,  without  suffering  &om  an 
over-scrupulous  conscience. 

Italian  singers,  hearing  that  there 
was  an  opportuni^  of  pocketing 
some  brignt  English  guineas,  and 
being  attracted  '  by  the  report  of 
our  passion  for  opera,'  had  come  to 
England.  Among  these  was  Ni- 
oolini,  a  Neapolitan.  A  magnificent 
actor  ^and  a  superb-looking  znaa, 
his  Toice  was  the  admiration  of  uXL 
who  heard  him.  Even  Steele,  so 
bitter  against  opera  singers  in.  ge- 
neral, dilates  on  the  grace  and  pro- 
priety of  the  handsome  Italian's 
action  and  gestures,  which  he  de- 
clares did  hcmour  to  tiie  hmnaa 
figure.  M'Swiney  immedii^ely 
engaged  him  at  a  salary  of  ei^t 
hundred  goineas  for  the  seasoin — a 
sum  considered  enormous  at  the 
time.  He  retired  in  1712,  when  he 
retomed  to  Italy,  and,  building  for 
himself  a  splendid  villa,  named  it, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  nation  which  had  oontrilmted 
the  wealth  amassed  by  him,  Ths 
Engush  Follt. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Italians, 
operas  were  performed  partly  in 
English  and  partly  in  Italian,  which 
drew  down  great  laughter  and  de- 
rision firom  the  wits  of  the  day. 

When  M'Swin^  withdrew  from 
the  management  in  17x0,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
left  the  debts  incurred  during  hia 
theatrical  reign  unpaid;  for  the 
tradesmen  who  furnished  dreseeB 
and  other  properties,  advertised  a 
general  meeting  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  petitioning  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, or  commencing  lawsoita 
against  the  manager,  who  peremp- 
torily refused  payment,  althoogh 
the  articles  were  in  constant  nee. 
As  this  advertisement  was  issued 
December  17x1,  and  Aaron  Hill 
was  then  manager,  it  is  to  be  pie- 
sumed  that  he  declined  paying  the 
debts  of  his  predecessor. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Haymarket  (at  m 
rental  of  siz  hundred  pounds),  and 
manager  both  oi  that  theatre  and 
Drury  Lane,  came  into  possessiai 
June  17x0.  He  had  travelled  all 
over  Europe  in  a  strange,  iitftil  w«y ; 
had  writtm  several  dramatic  piectf; 
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he  perfectly  xmdentood  the  seerat  of 
pleMing  the  public,  and  of  attract- 
ing crowded  audiences;  and  was 
endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
oleremesB.  His  tact  particnlarly 
fitted  him  for  nndeftabng  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  large  operatic  esta- 
bliahmeni  His  fint  great  success 
was  the  opera  of  '  Thomyris/  pat 
together  and  conducted  by  the 
newly-airived  '  Swiss  GounV  John 
James  Heidegger,  who  '  hj  that 
production  alone  was  a  gainer  of 
five  hundred  pounds.'  Heidegger, 
who  afterwaios  became  manager, 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation 
in  the  tehionable  world  on  his 
anivaL  His  speciality  consisted  in 
being  '  the  ughest  man  of  his  time/ 
his  portrait  in  that  capacity  being 
engraved  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
times.  Lord  Chesterfield  wagered 
that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to 
find  a  second  human  teing  so  hor- 
ribly un&vonred  by  nature.  Hei- 
degger, who  was  as  good-humoured 
as  he  was  hideous,  or  as  anxious 
to  make  money  as  he  was  unscru- 
pntous  r^arding  the  means  by 
which  he  acquiied  it,  readily  ac- 
cepted the  bet;  and  a  search  was 
instituted.     After  some   time,    a 

ahtful  old  woman  was  discovered ; 
it  was  agreed  that  Heidegger 
had  the  day.  Heidegger  was  about 
to  triumph,  when  Chesterfield  sud- 
denly demanded  that  he  should  put 
on  the  old  creature's  bonnet  Thus 
equipped,  Heidegger  appeared  so 
fearnuly  ugly  (although  he  was 
robust,  tall,  and  well  made)  that, 
amid  an  explosion  of  laughter, 
Chesterfield  was  at  once  declared 
victor.  On  another  occasion,  one 
Jolly,  a  well-known  tailor,  present- 
ing himself  with  his  bill  befiHO  a 
noble  duke,  his  Grace,  to  gain  time, 
declared  with  an  oath  at  his  ugly 
visage,  '  I  will  never  pay  you  till 
yon  bnng  me  an  uglier  fellow  than 
yourself!'  Jolly  bowed;  and  re- 
tiring, sent  a  message  to  Heidegger, 
saying  that  '  his  Grace  wished  to 
see  Imn  the  next  morning  on  par- 
ticular business.'  Heidegger  at- 
tended, when  Jolly  was  there  to 
meet  him.  The  result  was,  as  soon 
as  the  Fleming's  visit  was  over, 
'  Jolly  received  the  cash.'  Having 
kst  all  his  credit  abroad,  Heidegger 


had  sought  England  as  a  harbour 
of  refiige,  and  eidisted  in  the  Guards 
for  protection  from  his  duns.  Sudi 
was  his  boundless  impudence, 
and  sudi  his  insmuation,  that  he 
gained  access  in  the  most  ikmiliar 
manner  to  the  society  of  the  young 
'  sprigs  of  &shion,'  by  whom  he  was 
denominated  the  Swisa  Count  An- 
other very  ridiculous  story  is  told 
of  him,  which  happened  some  years 
subsequentiy  to  this.  The  fiicetious 
Duke  of  Montague,  projector  of  the 
bottie  conjuring  affiur,  had  a  mask 
made  exactiy  like  Heklegger's  ftce, 
and  a  dress  similar  to  that  which  he 
was  to  wear  at  a  masquerade,  in 
which  he  disguised  a  person  of 
something  the  same  figure  as 
Heidegger.  The  night  tne  trick 
was  to  be  played,  the  conspirators 
waited  until  Heidegger,  on  tiie  ar- 
rival of  the  royal  parfy,  had  given 
the  band  orders  ,to  periorm  '  God 
save  the  King,'  and  had  retired. 
The  moment  he  had  quitted  the 
orchestra,  the  mo(^  Heid^cger  or- 
dered the  band  to  strike  up  '  Over 
the  Water  to  Charley.'  The  assem- 
bly were  aghast,  and  Heidegger  ran 
back  in  honor,  swearing  that  the 
band  were  drunk  or  mad,  and  or- 
dered them  furiously  to  recommence 
'  God  save  the  King.'  The  instant 
he  went  away,  the  folse  Heidegger 
commanded  '  Over  the  Water  to 
Charley'  again.  The  king  and  his 
courtiers  were  delighted,  and  the 
affiar  went  oa  iilUthe  band  were 
kicked  out  of  the  orchestra,  and. 
Heidegger  became  nearly  insane. 
The  TDOcSt  Heide^^ier  then  stepped 
forward,  and  assured  the  king  tnat 
he  was  tiie  true  Heidegger,  and  that 
the  other  was  only  the  Devil  in  his 
likeness.  The  two  Dromios  were 
confronted,  the  fiedse  Heidegger 
having  the  advantage  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  judges  to  whom  the 
appeal  was  made.  At  last^  the 
Duke  of  Montague,  in  pity  to  the 
poor  man,  who  was  now  almost 
'  stark  mad  with  distraction  and 
vexation,'  made  the  impostor  un- 
mask, and  the  joke  was  laughed  off; 
not,  however,  till  Heideaser  had 
obtained  a  promise  that  the  mask 
should  be  melted  down  in  his  pre- 
sence, that  there  might  benofnruier 
fihfffioe  of  being  mistaken  for  the 
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Devil.  Pope  intKoduced  this  indi- 
TidTial  into  his  '  Dnndad/  thereby 
adding  but  little  to  his  notoriety. 
Pr.  iLrbathnot  inscribed  to  him  a 
poem  called  the  '  Masquerade/  '  in 
which  he  seems  more  severe  upon 
the  Coonf  s  ugliness,  which  he  coidd 
uot  help/  says  Dr.  Bumey,  '  than 
on  his  Yoluntaiy  vices.' 

Aaron  Hill  had  just  entered  on 
his  management  when  Handel  ar- 
rived in  England,  on  a  special  in- 
vitation from  some  noblemen  who 
had  heard  his  music  in  Hamburgh. 
The  great  maestro  was  then  twenty- 
seven,  and  had  acquired  a  splendid 
reputation  all  over  Europe.  Hill 
immediately  called  on  him,  and 
asked  him  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  to  which  Han- 
del readily  agreed.  The  manager 
then  wrote  a  libretto,  selecting  the 
romantic  history  of  Binaldo  and 
Armida,  from  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem 
Delivered/  which  he  gave  to  Gia- 
oomo  Bossi,  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  to  translate  into  Italian. 
Bossi  wrote  as  fiist  as  he  could, 
yet  was  quite  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  Handel,  who  composed  so 
rapidly  that  the  music  was  com- 
pleted in  a  fortnight. 

Hill  spared  no  expense  in  pro- 
ducing '  Binaldo/  which  was  brought 
out  in  the  February  of  1711.  It 
was  his  object,  he  declared,  'to 
give  to  two  senses  an  equal  plea- 
sure/ and  among  other  innovations, 
he  filled  the  gaitfen  of  Armida  with 
living  birds,  which  created  a  great 
sensation,  though  they  would  persist 
in  flying  at  the  lights,  and  were  de- 
nominated '  sparrows/  by  Addison. 
He  had  also  a  real  fountain.  The 
opera  was  mounted  elaborately,  and 
was  performed  fifteen  times  in  suc- 
cession, a  rare  occurrence  in  those 
days.  The  cavatina  in  the  first  act, 
'  Gara  sposa/  was  to  be  found  upon 
all  the  harpsichords  in  the  kingdom, 
as  a  model  of  pathetic  grace ;  the 
march  was  adopted  by  the  life 
Guards,  who  played  it  every  day 
upon  parade  for  forty  years,  and 
was  sung  in  the  'Beggajr's  Opera' 
twenty  years  after  it  was  composed. 
Walsh,  the  publisher,  was  said  to 
haye  gained  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
&om  the  publication  of  '  Bmaldo/ 
which  caused  Handel  to  write  com- 


pkuningly :— '  My  dear  Sir,— As  it  is 
only  right  that  we  should  be  upoa 
an  equal  footing,  you  shall  compose 
the  next  opera,  amid  /  will  sell  it' 

Clayton,  who  was  then  at  York 
Buildmgs,  was*  in  such  a  rage  at 
the  success  of  '  Binaldo/  that  he 
wrote  angrily  to  the  '  Spectator.' 
Steele  also  wrote  against  it ;  but  the 
public  would  persist  in  going  to 
the  Opera  to  hear  the  new  work. 
At  that  time  the  house  was  not 
open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
the  hour  of  performance  being  six 
o'clock.  In  171a,  on  the^contmy, 
the  performance  t6ok  place  on  those 
very  evenings. 

Heidegger  became  Aaron  HilVs 
partner  in  1711;  but  immediately 
after  this.  Hill  had  a  dispute  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  threw 
up  his  operatic  sceptre,  which  he 
never  resumed.  He  died  in  i749» 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  The  loa- 
nagement  was  taken  in  17 12  by 
M'Swiney.  In  17 13,  *  Teeeo/  by 
Handel,  was  performed,  with  new 
and  costly  decorations.  M'Swiney 
having  vainly  tried  to  obtain  a  sub- 
scription for  six  nights,  gave  out 
tickets  for  two  nights  onl^,  throw- 
ing the  boxes  and  pit  mto  one. 
The  house'^was  full  at  each  perform- 
ance; but  after  the  second  m'ght 
M'Swiney  suddenly  disappeared, 
without  paying  the  singers'  ealarieB, 
and  leaving  ilie  dresses  and  the 
scenes  unpaid  for.  M'Swiney  ran 
away  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed 
several  yeans.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Custom  House,  and  was  keeper  of 
the  King's  Mews.  He  died  in  17549 
and  left  his  fortune  to  his  &vourite, 
Mrs.  Woffington.    . 

On  recovering  from  this  con- 
fusion, the  singers  determined  on 
going  on  with  the  opera,  dividing 
the  profits.  They  placed  themsdves 
under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  Heidegger.  At  first  tiie 
public  went  very  regularly;  bnt 
the  house  grew  tlunner  every  night 
The  next  season,  17141  appeared 
the  great  star,  Anastasia  Bobinson. 
During  Lent,  the  opera  was  pei^ 
formed  on  Thursday,  m  consequence 
of  the  queen  usually  'having  a 
withdrawing -room  and  playing 
basset  every  Tuesday  evening/  The 
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following  season,  fhe  honr  of  per- 
formanoe  was  altered  to  five  o'clock, 
and  there  was  an  advertisement 
issued  by  the  manager :  '  Whereas, 
l^  the  fjreM^nent  callmg  for  the  songs 
oyer  again,  the  operas  have  be^ 
too  tedions;  therefore  the  singers 
are  forbid  to  sing  any  song  above 
once,  and  it  is  hoped  nobody  will 
call  for  'em,  or  take  it  ill  when  not 
obeyed.'  The  public  grew  more  in- 
different every  day,  and  at  last  even 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  not  sufficient  to  fill 
the  house.  They  tried  dancing,  they 
allowed  servants  to  keep  places  in 
the  boxes,  but  all  their  exertions 
and  concessionB  were  unavaiUng. 
In  1717-1S  there  were  no  operas 
performed ;  but  Heidegger,  who  was 
very  zealous  in  providing  amuse- 
ment for  his  patrons,  organized 
masquerades,  ndottos,  and  balls, 
when  there  were  invariably  '  some 
files  of  musquetiers  at  hand,  for  the 
preventing  any  disturbance  which 
might  happen  by  quarrels,  &c.' 

In  1720,  operas  were  resumed. 
In  the  May  of  this  year,  the  opera 
of  '  Nimiitor'  was  annotmced.  In 
order  to  induce  people  to  attend,  it 
was  advertised  that  '  those  paying 
a  guinea  would  be  admitted  on  the 
fit£^.'  A  footman's  gallery  is  men- 
tioned in  the  papers  of  this  date, 
with  the  addition  that  its  fre- 
onenters  Were  so  insolent  and  noi^y 
tnat  threats  of  shutting  it  were  cir- 
^mlated.  A  company  of  French 
comedians  then  occupied  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  to  the  ire  of  the 
native  actors.  Aaron  Hill  wrote  to 
the  younger  Rich,  September  9>  1 7  2 1, 
speaking  thus:  'I  suppose  you 
mow  that  the  Duke  of  Montague 
and  I  have  agreed  that  I  am  to 
have  that  house  half  the  week,  and 
the  French  veitnin  the  other  half.' 
This  agreement  was  carried  out; 
and  Aaron  Hill  announced  himself 
manager  and  director  of  a  new  com- 
pany, formed  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tiemen  who  had  never  appeared  on 
any  stage,  with  the  aid  of  scenery 
quite  novel  and  upon  an  improved 
plan.  He  opened  with  Ms  own  play 
of  *  Henry  U.,'  in  December  1721. 

The  opera  was  then  going  to  ruin, 
and  a  subscription  was  entered  into 
by  the  nobili^,  to  the  extent  of  fifty 


thousand  pounds,  to  establish  a  new 
opera.  Handel  was  appointed  di- 
rector, and  the  committee  consisted 
of  noblemen— dukes,  earls,  lords,, 
generals.  Handel  was  commissioned 
to  form  a  company:  he  went  to 
Dresden,  where  the  opera  was  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  of  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence, and  brought  back  a  select 
troupe  of  singers,  with  Signora  Du- 
rastanti  and  Senesino  at  their  head. 
Senesino  became  soon  the  great  star 
of  the  opera.  He  was  an  exquisite 
singer,  and  had  a  majestic  figure  and 
a  princely  deportment ;  but  he  was 
far  from  being  the  hero  he  looked. 
One  evening,  when  he  was  singing 
in  'Julius  Caesar,'  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery fell  from  the  roof,  just  as  he 
had  chanted  forth  the  words,  in  Ita- 
lian, 'Csesar  does  not  know  what 
fear  is!'  The  poor  hero  was  so 
lightened,  that  'he  trembled,  lost 
his  voice,  and  fell  crying.'  He  never 
spared  any  energy  in  his  acting,  and 
sometimes  threw  an  amount  of  force 
into  a  part  which  led  him  into  the 
most  ludicrous  situations.  One 
night  he  was  performing  as  Alex- 
ander, when,  leading  the  way  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  walls,  he  drove  his 
sword  through  tiie  scene,  and  carried 
off  a  pasteboard  brick,  with  which 
he  marched  onwards,  in  triumph. 
Another  night,  when  stepping  into 
Armida's  enchanted  bark,  he  took  a 
stride  too  long,  'as  he  was  more  at- 
tentive to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestra  than  to  the  breadth  of  the 
shore,'  when  he  fell  prostrate,  and 
lay  for  some  time  in  great  pain, 
'with  the  end  of  a  wave  running 
into  his  side.'  Another  night,  he 
insulted  Mistress  Anastasia  Robin- 
son during  the  public  rehearsal  of  an 
opera,  and  was  caned  behind  the 
scenes  by  Lord  Peterborough,  when 
he  had  to  go  down  on  his  £iees  and 
beg  pardon.  He  took  a  fimcy, 
during  the  performance  of '  Theseus,' 
to  drubbing  the  Minotaur  soundly; 
and  that  the  man  who  represented 
the  monster  might  not  object  to 
being  thrashed,  the  lordly  singer 
always  gave  him  a  crown  in  compen- 
sation. Being  anxious  to  have  the 
worth  of  his  money,  Senesino  inva- 
riably beat  the  Minotaur  so  heartily 
as  to  lose  breath  most  seriously, 
which  was  often  inconvenient,  as  a 
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song  of  triumph  had  to  be  Tocalized 
over  the  Tanqtiished  foe.  Loid 
Bathiusf,  «t  the  age  of  eighty-seyen, 
used  ta  fling  this  song,  and  with 
mtrch  bnmour  imitated  the  catches 
of  breath  with  which  Senesino  inter- 
larded it  from  his  extraordinary 
exertions.  Senesino,  in  short,  was 
one  of  the  most  insolent,  swagger- 
ing bullies  that  ever  stnitted  their 
brief  hour  before  the  footlights. 
*  With  the  exception  of  Senesino, 
who  was  perpetually  tormentinjg 
him,  Handel  ruled  his  operatic 
troupe  with  ease.  Anastasia  Bobin* 
son,  his^prima  donna,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly ^ood  singer,  and  a  yerj 
amiable  woman.  But  in  an  evil 
hour  for  himself,  he  brought  over 
the  fiunous  Guzzoni.  No  sooner  did 
that '  little  syren'  appear,  than  Lon- 
dbn  &irly  went  out  of  its  senses. 
She  sang  so  exquisitely,  she  was  so 
dehciously  saucy,  she  was  so  regally 
superb  in  her  ways,  she  was  so  in- 
comprehensible, that  lords  and  ladies, 
courtiers  and  citizens,  young  and 
^Id,  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Poor  Handel,  the  haughty,  the  mas- 
"oyg;  the  irascible,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  her  countless  whims  and 
extravagancies.  She  would  sing 
how,  when,  and  where  she  chose. 
She  would  sing  his  music  just  as  she 
pleased,  and  he  might  think  himself 
^liiy  too  much  honoured  if  she  con- 
descended to  sing  it  at  all.  Handel 
X)ne  day  seized  her  round  the  waist, 
iua.d  tlureatened  to  fling  her  out  of 
the  window.  'I  know  you  are  a 
devil,'  he  cried,  'but  I  am  Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  devils ! '  She  was 
fll-tempered,  she  was  ugly  and  ill 
made,  with  a  short,  squat  figure,  and 
a  doughy,  cross  face,  only  redeemed 
by  a  fine  complexion;  she  was  siUy 
and  fantastic^,  but  she  was  the 
reigning  queen  of  the  opnera,  and 
that  was  enough.  Cuzzoni  entered 
into  a  coidition  with  Senesino  to 
torment  Handel,  for,  fix>m  the  com- 
mencement of  opera,  managers  and 
singers  have  always  been  at  war. 
Senesino,  who  had  not  the  best  of 
t^npers,  and  was  excessively  arro- 
gant and  conceited,  treated  Handel 
abominably,  and  ungratefully,  for 
the  great  composer  had  given  him 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the 
-reason.    The  maestro  threw  back 


the  insolence  of  Senesino  with  gall- 
ing indifference,  which  added  fnel 
to  the  fire  of  hatred,  and  the  auda- 
city of  Cuzzoni,  with  alternate  threats 
and  wheedling.  The  singers  cared 
very  little  for  the  indignation  which 
their  conduct  might  create  in  the 
breast  of  Handel,  for  they  felt  sure 
of  their  popularity  with  uie  patrons 
of  the  opera,  who  disliked  Handel'a 
sturdy  mdependenoe. 

Hoping  to  subdue  Ouzzcmi,  Han* 
del  engaged  the  lovely,  ^Iph-liks 
Faustina  Bordoni,  who  had  a  bril- 
liant reputation  and  a  beautifol 
voice.  The  unfdrtunate  manager, 
however,  found  himself  in  a  more 
uncomfortable  position  than  ever 
when  he  had  secured  the  services  of 
Faustina.  Not  only  did  the  two 
singers  commence  a  dreadful  wax, 
and  fling  the  whole  establishment 
into  confasion,  but  all  musical  and 
&shionab]e  London  divided  into  two 
bitter  factions.  One  night,  the  two 
prima  donnas  fought  on  the  stagey 
with  the  fury  of  two  demons.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  most  absurdities  were  committed 
by  the  cantatrici  or  by  their  par- 
tisans. When  one  prima  donna 
opened  her  mouth  to  sing,  the  Mends 
of  the  other  would  bc^  to  hiss. 
Ladies  of  fashion  headed  the  antE^ 
gonistic  parties.  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke  was  general  of  the 
Cuzzoni  forces,  tiae  Countess  of 
Burlington  and  Lady  Delawarr  led 
the  Faustina  battalions.  The  ^laoe 
and  beauty  of  the  Venetian  amger 
gained  for  her  the  fkvour  of  the 
beaux  and  wits,  who  were  anxious 
to  secure  for  her  undisputed  domi- 
nion, and  did  not  spare  me  partisans 
of  her  rival.  One  critic  or  wit  wrote 
this  indignant  epigram : 

'  Old  poets  afog  that  beatta  did  danoe. 
Whenever  Orpheus  played ; 
So  to  Faustina's  cfaanning  Tofoe 
Wise  Pembroke's  assea  bfayed.' 

Li  seven  years  the  fifty  thousand 
I)ounds  subscribed  for  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music  was  squandered, 
together  with  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion. Despite  the  admirable  works 
produced  by  Handel,  despite  his 
really  magnificent  company,  and  the 
brilliant  appointments  of  the  theatre^ 
the  speculation  was  a  complete,  a 
lamentable  failure. 
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When  it  was  discoyered  that  the 
entire  affiur  had  collapsed,  the  direc- 
tors entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  Heidegger  for  opening  the 
King's  Theatre  with  HandeL  The 
great  composer  went  to  Italy  to  en- 
gage new  singers,  bat  mifortmiately 
did  not  make  a  y^  jndidons  selec- 
tion. He  was  obliged  to  re-engage 
Senesino,  who  had  quitted  England 
in  1726  on  account  of  his  health. 
The  fend  between  Senesino  and 
Handel  broke  oat  a&esh  with  in- 
tense acrimony.  The  aristocracy 
hated  Handel,  and  were  angry  be- 
cause he  had  raised  the  prices  on 
oratorio  nights.  They  therefore 
gaye  funds  to  organize  an  opposition, 
at  linooln's  Inn  Fields,  sending  for 
Forpora  to  direct  it.  The  moment 
SeneBino  heard  of  this  riyal  establish- 
ment, he  offered  tojoin  it.  Cuzzoni, 
who  returned  to  England  in  1734* 
also  joined  Porpora's  company, 
which  was  strenguiened  by  seyeral 
nratinotis  members  of  Handel's 
troupe. 

Deserted  by  his  best  singers, 
Handel  went  off  again  to  Italy  in 
search  of  others.  He  heard  Care- 
stfaii  and  Farinelli,  and  had  the  sin- 
gular bad  taste  to  giye  the  former 
the  preference.  Not  only  was  Oare- 
stim  inferior  to  his  great  liyal,  but 
he  was  insolent  and  oyerbeaiing. 
Scarcely  had  he  arriyed  in  London 
before  he  oonmienced  a  war&re 
gainst  the  unlucky  maestro.  When 
Handel  sent  him  the  beauiafnl  air, 
'Verdi  prati,'  in  'Alcina'— after- 
wards constantly  encored— he  re- 
turned it,  with  an  impertinent  mes- 
sage, as  being  too  trim'ng  for  him  to 
sing.  Handel  went  in  a  towering 
rage  to  his  lodgings,  and,  caring 
nothing  for  the  likelmood  of  offend- 
ing his  leading  yocalist,  exclaimed, 
'Yon  tog!  don't  I  know  better  as 
youraeluf  yaat  is  pest  for  yon  to 
sing?  If  you  will  not  sing  te  song 
yaat  I  give  you,  I  yill  not  pay  you 
ein  stiyer.'  Carestini  objected  to 
Handel's  accompaniments  on  the 
dchord,  which  diyerted  the  at- 
of  the  audience  from  the 
he  swore  that  if  Handel  did 
not  discontinue  his  elaborate  per- 
formance, he  would  jump  upon  the 
instrument,  and  thus  stop  the  in- 


terruptian.  'Oh,  ohT  cried  Han- 
del, 'so  you  will  jump,  will  you? 
Very  yell, sare;  be  so  kind  as  tell 
me  de  night  yen  you  yill  jump,  and 
I  yiU  advertise  in  de  bill,  and  I  sail 
^  grate  dale  more  money  by  your 
jumping  den  I  sail  get  by  your 
singmg?  ^9< 

corpora  had  the  good  fortune 
to  engaffe  Farinelli,  and  the  whole 
metropolis  went  into  such  a  state 
of  excitement  about  ttus  truly 
great  singer,  that  the  'Nobility's 
Theatre'  was  raised  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  popularity.  There  never 
was  a  more  extraordinaiy  sensation 
created  by  any  yocalist  than  by  Fa- 
rinelli. Presents  of  the  utmost  value 
were  showered  upon  him— diamond 
knee-buckles,  diiunond  rings,  bai^Jc- 
notes  enclosed  in  a  rich  gold  case, 
gold  snuff-boxes.  All  London  ran 
crowding  to  hear  him,  and  were 
either  melted  to  tears  or  raised  to 
enthusiasm  by  his  voice.  Even  Se- 
nesino was  obliged  to  admit  that  he 
was  unapproachable  as  a  singer. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Farinelli, 
however,  Senesino  left  England,  and 
returned  to  his  native  Tuscany. 

After  the  expiration,  in  1735,  of 
Handel's  contract  with  Heid^ger, 
he  removed  to  <}ovent  Garden,  For- 
pora going  to  the  King's  Theatre. 
George  IL  subscribed  one  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  expenses  of 
Handel's  management^  and  it  was 
the  support  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  mmily  that  enabled  him  to 
hold  his  groimd  againist  the  aristo- 
cracy and  nis  Italian  rival. 

At  last  both  Handel  and  Forpora 
flailed,  and  in  1737  the  latter  quitted 
England.  Handel  joined  Heidegger 
once  more,  in  1738,  at  the  Emg's 
Theatre.  In  two  years  he  wrote 
four  operas.  When  he  had  produced 
'  Deidamia,'  he  abandoned  dramatic 
music,  and  entered  on  a  new  and 
higher  phase  of  his  career.  During 
his  unfortunate  struggle  against 
Forpora  and  the  world  of  fiimiion, 
he  nad  lost  his  health,  he  had  lost 
all  the  money  he  had  made  during 
twenty  years  of  labour,  and  he  had 
to  start  anew,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
having  nothing  left  but  his  glorious 
reputation. 

E.  0.  C. 
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EEFUSED I 

'  VrOT  yours  the  foult/  you  say— not  yoiirs  ? — 
•^     You  women  keep  some  bitter  cures 
For  our  proud  spirits.    How  I  long 
To  think  you  haye  not  done  me  wrong. 
Believe  me,  this  is  half  my  pain 
To  feel  I  cannot  give  again 
Bespect  and  trust,  which  were  your  due 
When  I  believed  you  wholly  true  1 

The  words  of  love  you  said  one  day, 
'  Tou  meant  the  next  day  to  unsay. 
And  if  I  thought  of  them— what  then  ? 
I  must  be  fooled  like  qther  men : 
Must  learn  to  woo  is  not  to  win: 

ThaLSKQmen's  falsehoods  are  not  gift  C_^^^ 

Must  bear  wliat  other  hearts  have  borne :' 
— 1  give  you,  lady,  soom  for  scorn ! 

It  was  for  love  I  vainly  sued! 
It  was  a  woman  that  I  wooed ! 
Not  something  in  a  woman's  goise. 
To  make  my  trusting  heart  a  prize — 
Bejoioe  to  feel  me  in  her  power — 
•Flay  with  her  new  toy  for  an  hour. 
Then  fling  it  down,  with  cruel  jest. 
And  mocking  soom,  at  my  request ! 

No!  it  was  something  kind  and  true 
I  fimded  that  I  saw  in  youl 
Before  a  high  ideal  shrine 
I  laid  this  honest  love  of  mine. 
|I  woke  to  find  that  shrine«  dream— 
I  That  maidens  are  not  what  they  Efeem. 
Henceforth  I,  too,  will  share  their  mirth, 
And  take  their  love  for  what  it*B  worth  I 

F.  S.  M. 
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ART  IN  THE  AUCTION  BOOM. 


CHBI8TIS  AXD  ILAJUOX'S  BALK  BOOM. 


EVERYBODY  turns  yfi\h  curiosity 
to  the  paragraph  in  the '  Times' 
that  chronicles  the  'extraordinary 
prices'  which  the  pictures  of  Mr. 

n ,  the  porcelain  of  Lord  C , 

or  the  enamels  and  bijouterie  of  the 

Duchess  of  D ,  fetched  the  day 

before  at  Christie's,  Phillips's,  Fos- 
ter's, or  Sotheby's.  But  in  most 
readers  the  curiosity  ends  with  a 
pasedng  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Few,  comparatiTely,  outside  the  re- 
gular art  circles,  ever  think  of  drop- 
ping in  at  one  of  these  sales.  Yet, 
if  you  are  strong  enough,  or  poor 
enougl^  to  withstand  the  temptation 
of  bidding,  or  can  keep  your  bidding 
propensities  within  k)unds,  one  or 
other  of  the  great  auction-rooms  — 
for  a  single  Tisit  (or  for  half  a  dozen) 


you  will  of  course  choose  Christie's 
— will  yield  some  pleasant  pastime ; 
and  it  will  be  your  own  fieiult  if  it 
do  not  furnish  something  to  think 
over  afterwards. 

More  than  '  sixty  years  since ' — 
almost  a  hundred,  in  feet— Christie's 
was,  as  it  still  is,  the  art  auction- 
room,  par  excellence,  of  the  metropo- 
lis— tiiough  its  locale  was  Pall  Mall 
then  instead  of  King  Street  as  now. 
Horace  Walpole  talked  as  femiliarly 
of  going  to  a  sale  of  pictures  or 
porcelain  at  Christie's,  as  Baron 
Itothschild  or  Lord  Ward,  or  any 
more  commonplace  collector,  might 
to-day.  On  the  whole  those  must 
have  been  brave  times  for  the  cog- 
noscenti. There  was,  for  example, 
a   Bale  of  the  Penshurst  f  pictures 
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(May,  1764),  at  which,  writes  Wal- 
pole,  'in  geoeral  the  pictnies  did 
not  go  high'— as  will  be  readily 
supposed  when  he  bought  for  George 
Montague  '  two  sweet  children/  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  '  for  two  pounds  ten 
shillings/  and  for  himself '  much  the 
best  picture  in  the  auction,  a  fine 
Yandyck  of  the  fiunous  Lady  Car- 
lisle and  her  sister  Leicester  in  one 
piece:  it  cost  me  nine-aud-twenty 
guineas/  and  sold,  we  may  add,  at 
the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 

In  those  good  old  times,  when 
cotton  lordJs,  and  railway  kings,  and 
merchant  millionaires,  and  great 
capitalist  picture-dealers,  and  direc- 
tors and  projectors,  whether  of 
limited  or  unlimited  liability,  had 
not  spoiled  the  market,  and  given 
to  the  room  in  King  Street  some- 
thing too  much  the  aspect  of  one  in 
Capel  Court,  Christie's  was  a  plea- 
sant place  of  meeting  and  easy 
intercourse  for  litterateurs  and  loi- 
terers, artists  and  amateurs,  states- 
men and  bishops,  dilettanti  lords 
and  fiishionable  dames,  as  well  as 
the  lesort  of  keen-eyed  dealers, 
Hebrew  bargain-hunters,  and  the 
lean  and  seedy  pickers-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles.  Fine  gentlemen  and 
gaily-dressed  ladies  made  it  their 
trysting  -  place.  Sturdy  Samuel 
Johnson  (at  times  with  his  faithful 
Bozzy)  might  be  seen  there,  as  well 
as  finical  and  supercilious  Walpole. 
There,  too,  came  Burke  and  Gold- 
smith, Wilson  and  Fuseh,  Gains- 
borough and  Garrick,  now  giving 
ntterance  to  a  criticism,  now  to  a 
jest  And  there,  oracle  of  every 
visitor,  was  Sir  Joshua  himself,  ear- 
trumpet  and  snuff-box  in  hand, 
paying  courteous  attention  alike  to 
modest  scholar,  simpering  peer,  and 
patronizing  peeress  :— 

'  To  ooxoombs  ftveree,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  Judged  without  skill  he  wss  stiU  hard 

of  bearing; 
When  they  talked  of  ttielr  Raphaels,  OorreggloB, 

and  fttufr. 
He  shifted  his  tramped  and  only  took  snnff.' 

Gilray's  caricature  shows  us  that 
Christie's  long  continued  to  be  a 
&shionable  lounge,  where  ladies 
appeared  in  low  dress  and  feathers, 
gentlemen  as  they  might  have  come 
direct  from  the  drawing-room,  doc- 


tors in  big  wigs,  and  young,  bucks 
in   cut-away  coats   and  to^boota. 
Later  again,  Nollekens  Smith   re- 
cords how  he  has  '  often  seen  Mr. 
Ck)sway  at  the  elder  Christie's  pic- 
ture-sales, full-dressed  in  his  sword 
and  bag,  with  a  small  three-cornered 
hat  on  the  top  of  his  toup^,  and  a 
mulberry  silk  coat  pronisely  em- 
broidered with  scarlet  strawberries.' 
Surely  such\  visitant  must  have 
made  radiant  the  dingy  room !  Our 
grandsires,  as  we  very  well  know, 
did  not  always  wrap  themselves  in 
broad-cloth  and  dull  colours,  but 
a  coat  like  this  must  have  been  a 
rarity,  one  would  &ncy,  even  then. 
Poor  Goldie's  famous  peach-blossom 
Filby—at  which  so  many  a  witiing 
has  cast  his  little  joke— would  have 
looked    dim    alongside    Cosway's 
mulberry  sQk.    Mr.  Cosway  was  a 
noticeable  person  in  his  day;   and 
his  presence,  apart  from  his  coat, 
would  have  brought  sunshine   any 
day  into  this  shady  place,  for  ho 
was  a  lavish  purchas^  of  brio-a- 
brac.    Cosway  was  the  fiuahionable 
'macaroni   miniature -painter^    of 
the  Begency,  prime  &vourite  of  the 
court  and   courtiers  and   of    the 
B^gent     himself     Doubtiess     the 
reader  saw  and  admired,  and  still 
remembers,  his  dainty  miniatares — 
marvels  of  grace  and  delicate  finish 
—of  the   '  first  gentieman  of  Eu- 
rope,' his   fair  left-handed   bride, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  many  others, 
flBtirer  and  better  than  either,  which 
were  in  the  rich  and  rare  Loan  Ex- 
hibition at   South   Eensington   m 
1862.     Without  setting  up  for  a 
medium,  Cosway,  like  his  contem- 
porary Blake,  was  wont  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  the  spirit-world,  and 
was  a  good  deal  less  startled  when  he 
saw,  as  he  told  his  friends  he  often 
did,  Pitt  or  Praxiteles,  or  it  might 
be  Michael  Aogelo  or  Charles  L, 
walk  into  his  painting-ioom,  than  an 
assembly  at  Christie's  would  now 
be  at  such  an  apparition  as  that  of 
his   dapper   littie    'monkey-fik^ 
figure '  (for  so  the  satirists  described 
him)  clad  in  that   mulberry  sflk 
coat  profusely  powdered  over  with 
scarlet  strawbemes,  sword  by  his 
side,  and  three-oomered  bat  on  the 
top  of  his  toup^. 
But  though  no  soish  ntghfeSy  and 
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few  meh  men,  nmy  now  be  looked 
for  Itoe,  Gluistie's  yet  offers  a 
phase  of  London  society  worth  ob- 
sarving.  In  the  thick  of  the  season, 
on  the  day  of  a  great  picture-sale, 
or,  better  still,  on  the  preceding 
days  when  the  pictures  are  on  yiew, 
there  is  a  gathering  of  art  notables 
of  no  oonunon  mark.  Ton  may  not 
meet  the  yonng  painter  or  sculptor 
who  has  made  one  of  the  small  sen- 
8atk>ns  of  the  season— they  as  yet 
generally  know  little  and  care  less 
about  those  who  have  preceded 
them  in  the  race — but  you  will 
most  likely  see  some  of  their  seniors 
who  haye  come  to  examine  some 
treasure  often  heard  of,  never  till 
now  beheld ;  to  chat  over  some  long- 
hidden  and  half-forgotten  Beynolds 
or  Gainsboroagh;  to  see  once  again 
works  thqr  remember  seeing  when 
first  exhibited  years  ago,  or  per- 
chance to  look  through  the  sketches 
and  unfinished  worlra  of  one  who, 
after  long  struggling  with  them  in 
friendly  rivalry,  only  a  month  or 
two  back  succumbed  to  the  inevi- 
table fiftte.  There,  too,  are  kind- 
hearted  though  somewhat  stately 
cognoscenti  of  the  old  school— a 
rapidly  diminishing  daas— great  in 
the  traditional  history  of  every  che- 
rished specimen  of  Sir  Joshua's 
urbane  pencil,  and  the  more  &mous 
examples  of  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands; and  by  them  are  the  brisker 
and  more  sasthetical,  but  not  less 
positive,  and  much  less  civil,  dic- 
tators who  now  rule  supreme  in  the 
realms  of  taste.  There,  again,  are 
men  of  patridaa  eminence  and  his- 
toric name,  anxious  to  add  some 
much-vannted  British  or  foreign 
masterwork  as  a  new  heirloom  to 
their  gallop:  hardly  less  eager,  if 
it  be  a  sale  of  crockery  that  is  com- 
ing on,  to  secure  a  pet  piece  of  true 
old  Sevres,  or  Henri-deuz  ware,  or 
choice  nuQolica.  There  also  are  the 
directors  and  keepers  of  our  national 
collections,  and,  watching  them  with 
envious  eye,  the  agents  of  foreign 
monarchs  axid  museums.  And  then 
there  is  also  that  new  class  of 
boyeiB— product  of  our  own  day, 
spawn  of  our  wealth— the  specu- 
lative dealers  and  print  publishers, 
who,  as  ctAeaxn  to  the  hurrying, 
;ipictar&-buying  lords 


of  the  City  and  the  north,  have  be- 
come an  almost  dominant  power  in 
the  auction-room  as  well  as  in  the 
studio,  and  who,  by  dint  of  never- 
ending  newspaper  canards  of  semi- 
fiaibulous  prices  given  for  pictures 
and  copyrights,  and  ambulatory  ex- 
hibitions with  sensation  placards 
and  loquacious  canvassers,  have 
made  their  names  as  familiar  in 
every  country  town,  and  almost 
every  village,  as  in  London  itself, 
and  who  move  about  here,  as  else- 
where, under  the  eveivpresent  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  observed 
of  many  observers.  The  lower 
strata  of  buyers  and  spectators — 
the  Israelitish  brokers  (Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews);  knock-out  conspi- 
rators (abhorred  of  amateurs,  col- 
lectors, and  executors);  sharp-set 
agents  and  small  dealers  on  the 
watch  for  '  speculative  lots ;'  and 
those  queer  visaged,  and  more 
queerly  costumed  lookers-on  of 
doubtftil  calling,  and  sometimes  of 
doubtful  nativity  and  domicile,*  who 
may  be  seen  at  every  important, 
and  almost  every  unimportant,  art- 
auction,  yet  never  buy  or  bid  for 
anything — these  are  likewise  in 
their  way  a  noteworthy  race— as  our 
artist  has  pretty  plainly  indicated. 

And  the  things  to  be  sold  are 
even  better  worth  looking  at  than 
those  who  come  to  buy  or  assist  at 
the  buying  of  them.  Pictures 
somehow  always  show  to  especial 
advantage  in  the  plain  busmess- 
like  rooms  in  King  Street.  Our 
older  English  pictures  seldom  look 
as  well  elsewhere— as  it  may  be 
worth  remembering  if  you  contem- 
plate investing  here  an  odd  hun- 
dred or  two.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings which  seemed  almost  conunon- 
place  in  the  huge  galleries  of  the 
xntemational  Exhibition  have  since 
shone  like  bright  particular  stars 
at  Christie's.  I  have  heard  some 
excellent  judges  declare  that  CJhris- 
tie's  is  the  best  art-exhibition  of  the 
London  season.  And  with  some 
allowance— and  without  disparage- 
ment to  Trafalgar  Square— we  may 
admit  that  it  is  so.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  most  varied,-  for 
during  the  four  months  you  have 
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not  one  collection  but  a  constant 
succession,  and  of  every  qnalily, 
good,  bad,  and  tolerable,  as  well  as 
sometimes  better  and  best 

The  Christie  who  bnilt  the  rooms 
in  King  Street,  and  who,  as  a 
Frenchman  might  say,  created  the 
place,  died  just  sixiy  years  ago.  It 
is  recorded  of  him  in  the  contem- 
porary obitoary  that  '  with  an  easy 
and  gentlemanlike  flow  of  eloquence, 
he  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
power  of  persuasion.'  The  visitor 
will  feel  tliat  the  '  power  of  persua- 
sion '  has  been  inherited  '  in  a  great 
degree '  by  the  great  man's  descend- 
ants and  successors,  but  he  will 
witness  little  'flow  of  eloquence' 
from  the  King  Street  rostrum  now. 
That  seems  to  have  departed  from 
our  high-class  auction-rooms  with 
the  late  George  Bobins.  One  of 
the  things  in  our  art-auctions  most 
noticed  by  our  more  demonstrative 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  is 
the  quiet,  orderly  way  in  which  the 
sale  is  conducted.  As  M.  Een6 
Qersaint,  an  avowed  admirer  of  our 
system,  writes  in  the  '  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts,'  *  The  affair  proceeds 
without  gesticulation  or  outcry  (but 
then  those  English  abominate  all 
unnecessary  noise),  every  article 
being  put  up  and  sold  strictly  in 
the  order  of  the  catalogue.'  Very 
true,  retorts  M.  Ph.  Biurty,  an  op- 
ponent of  M.  Qersaint  and  his 
Anglomania— very  true,  but  this 
wouldn't  suit  the  latitude  of  Paris. 
Your  cold  and  sensible  English 
auctioneer  addresses  a  pubhc  as 
sensible  and  as  cold.  Between  the 
Parisian  sales,  so  animated,  noisy, 
and  picturesque,  and  those  silent, 
regular,  and  economic  London  ones, 
there  is,  I  grant,  as  much  difference 
as  there  is  between  French  humour 
and  British  temperament.  But  I 
confess  I  prefer  our  excited,  variable, 
Parisian  ^es  to  those  Mgid,  orderly 
London  ones,  which  foUow  an  ar- 
rangement as  precise  and  preor- 
dained as  a  railway  time-table.  In- 
stead of  having  a  picture  sacrificed 
like  a  mere  piece  of  merchandise,  I 
am  content  to  see  the  Parisian  ex- 
pert studying  the  gradations  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  public,  and  inter- 
rupting the  puenle  order  of  the 
catalogue  in  order  to  bring  forward 


at  the  right  moment  a  HatJaelle  or 
a  Prudhon.  It  is  dear  at  any  rate, 
M.  Burty  concludes,  that  this  maxH 
ner  of  procedure  is  most  likely  to 
have  with  us  French  a  &vouiable 
influence  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale. 

With  us  English  also,  it  would 
seem,  fiK>m  stray  allusions  in  old 
books  and  journals,  that  once  upon 
a  time  some  such  management  was 
almost  as  much  the  custom  at  Iioxi- 
don  picture  sales  as  it  is  now  at 
those  of  the  Hdtel  Drouot  At  the 
present  day,  however,  we  are  ooii- 
tent  to  leave  to  the  auctioneers  and 
their  experts  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Paul's  or  Leicester  Square 
this  study  of  the  gradations  of  en* 
thusiasm  in  their  bidders,  for  whose. 
behoof  a  Baffaelle  or  a  Morland — a 
Prudhon,  it , is  to  be  feared,  wotQd 
be  a  name  unknown  to  them — ^is 
always  avaUable  at  the  right  mo- 
meni  Elsewhere  we  are  content 
as  we  are.  However  it  may  be  in 
Paris,  it  is  pretty  clear,  irom.  the 
prices  they  fetch,  that  in  London 
good  pictures  littie  need  any  eoi^pert 
jockeying. 

The  prices  obtained  for  works  of 
art  in  the  auction-room  during^  the 
last  few  years,  have,  indeed,  been 
very  remarkable  and  suggestiTe, 
whether  regarded  as  tests  of  an 
actual  advance  in  their  value,  or  as 
an  indication  of  the  fluctuations  of 
taste  and  the  influence  of  fieMhion. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  Bioknell 
sale  of  the  last  season,  where  a 
hundred  English  pictures  sold  for 
55,000^.,  their  cost  to  Mr.  Bicknell 
having  been  less  than  half  that 
sum :  and  it  was  not  less  remarkable 
as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  pijn- 
dpal  purchaser  was  a  Manchester 
picture-dealer,  who  bought  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  30,000?.,  and 
that  in  the  very  height  of  the  cotton 
&minel 

Take  another  illustration.  Chie 
morning— it  was  the  8th  of  June, 
1774 — ^whilst  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
was  painting  the  portrait  of  a  yomu^ 
bride.  Lady  Oarysfort,  the  husbam^ 
in  sauntering  round  the  painting^ 
zoom,  took  a  liking  to  a  couple  of 
pictures.  They  were  both  portnita: 
but  then  they  were  'fluicyportraitB' 
—one  being  the  likeness  or  a  maay 
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little  girl,  in  aemi-rostic  costame* 
holding  in  her  hands  a  pottle  of 
strawberries;  the  other,  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  child,  re- 
presented as  a  Bacchante  carrying 
the  in&nt  Bacchns  on  her  shoolder. 
They  were  painted  in  the  president's 
best  manner,  gracefhl  in  slyle, 
charming  in  expression,  and  re- 
splendent in  colour,  and  so  my  lord 
thought  they  would  make  a  very 
pret^  present  for  his  young  nofe. 
The  painter  asked  fifty  guineas 
apiece  for  them— which  sum  is  duly 
entered  as  recdved  in  his  cash-book 
of  that  day.  Some  people  cried  out 
that  it  was  an  extrayagant  price  for 
mere  portraits— but  botii  painter 
and  purchaser,  let  us  hope,  were 
satisfied.  Both  we  may  oe  sure 
would  haye  been  incredulous  if 
some  seer  had  told  them  that  one 
of  these  days  these  pictures  would 
be  eagerly  competed  for  at  Mr. 
Christie's,  till,  amid  ringing  cheers 
which  would  have  astoniwed  our 
Parisian  critics,  the  hammer  fell 
consigning  them  to  new  owners  at 
some  forty  times  their  original  cost 
So  it  has  been,  however.  The 
'Strawberry  Girl'  was  purchased 
hj  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  at  Sa- 
muel Bogers'  sale  in  1856  for  3,100 
guineas;  whilst  Mr.  Armstrong 
bought  the  'Mrs.  Hartley  and 
Child,'  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Tunno'a 
Pictures  in  June  1863,  for  i,85q 
guineas. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  in  one 
way  that  the  current  runs.  My 
older  readers  wiU  remember  a  line 
engmving  that  had  some  popularity 
in  its  day:  the  subject  '  Calandrino 
and  his  Ck)mpanions'— the  unlucky 
wi^t  of  Boccaccio's  story,  who,  Ceui* 
cymg  he  has  found  the  Eliotropia 
and  become  invisible,  is  receivmg 
with  rueful  satisfaction  the  buffets  of 
his  widrad  companions,  who  pretend 
they  eumot  see  him:  the  painter, 
H.  P.  Briggs,  E.A.  The  picture 
was  a  large  one,  ahnost  gallery  size, 
and  when  exhibited  was'  thought 
very  fine.  What  was  paid  for  it  I 
don't  know.  But  it  was  engraved: 
it  foond  a  purchaser;  and  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  drawing-room  of 
a  seoijeaat  learned  in  the  law.  Well, 
the  years  rolled  on.  In  the  spring 
of  1859  it  was  submitted  to  Christie's 


relentless  hammer,  and  was  knocked 
down  to  a  well-known  dealer  for 
some  13  guineas— perhaps  about 
half  the  cost  of  the  frame.  Will 
there  be  for  it  any  Besurgam?  But 
pictures  are  not  the  only  things  in 
which  there  are  these  mutations. 
A  few  years  ago  the  chief  engraver 
to  the  Mint  was  Benedetto  Pistirucci, 
the  same  who  engraved  the  St. 
George  on  the  old  crown-piece— an 
Italian  by  birth,  a  gem-engraver  by 
profession.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  old  Hamilton  school 
of  classic  dilettanti,  many  of  whom 
in  good  faith  declared  him  to  be  tiie 
prince  of  modem  gem-engravers, 
and  attested  their  &itii  by  the  prices 
they  paid  for  his  works.  His  mas- 
terpiece in  this  line  was  a  cameo 
of  olue  chalcedony  of  the  heads  of 
Augustus  and  Livia.  It  was  a  com- 
mission, and  he  received  for  it  800/., 
being  the  largest  sum  ever  given 
for  such  a  work.  This  was  about 
1819:  in  1859  it  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  great  Hertz  sale  for  30^. 

If  one  could  follow  the  fortunes 
or  trace  back  the  history  of  half  the 
pictures,  prints,  gems,  vases,  what- 
nots, of  which  Mr.  Christie  deter- 
mines the  fate  with  that  cold,  im- 
passive, matter-of-fact  indifference 
which  so  offends  M.  Burty's  sen- 
sitiveness, doubtless  we  should  have 
an  infinity  of  equally  noteworthy 
sermons  in  stones  and  canvas.  As 
it  is,  and  lying  ready  on  the  surface, 
recent  art-auction  prices  are  so 
curious  and  suggestive  in  many 
ways  tiiat  it  is  surprising  no  one 
has  thought  of  bringing  together  the 
more  remarkable  of  them.  No  one, 
however,  having  done  so,  suppose 
we  jot  down  a  few.  An  exhaustive 
li8t--even  a  moderately  full  list — 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question  in 
a  paper  of  this  kind.  But  we  may 
pick  out  here  and  there  an  example, 
say  of  the  highest  prices,  in  each  of 
the  several  classes — sufficient  for 
comparison  and  fairly  comprehen- 
sive—and thus  furnish  as  suitable, 
perhaps  as  agreeable,  a  conclusion, 
or  at  the  least  one  tiiat  will  be  as 
little  tedious,  as  any  other  to  this 
desultory  paper.  But  it  must  be 
in  a  second  pari:  the  last  line  of 
this  is  run  out4 
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IVOTHIKG  would  lie  more  delight- 
fuL  We  should  have  pleasant  occu- 
pation for  our  six  weeks'  holiday ; 
we  should  be  trftTelling  eyei^"  d&y, 
sec  a  lovely  country — ' 

'  And  have  lots  of  adventutBS,'* 

'  Pay  our  eipenses  as  we  went.' 

'  PerhajM  have  some  trifling 
balance  to  the  good/ 

'  Why  trifling  ?  Yaj  likely  naake 
a  couple  of  hundred  each/ 

*  Couple  of  hundred — oh,  come  I* 

'  Why  not  ?  Giving  it  mx  timeei 
aw^k,  and  clearing  only  lol.  pei» 
eight,  Uiat's  60/.  a  week.  Sfx  sixtieii 
tliree  hundred  and  sixty.  I  put  it  at 
tlie  lowest;  siipp^ising  we  take  a  of/ 

'  True,    It  will  he  great  fan !' 

'Great  fun  r 

The  speakers  were  my  old  friend 
and  schoolmate,  Jack  Bradley  and 
myself.  Wo liad  heen  thinking  how 
we  fihould  spend  tlie  ■plication  ac- 
corded by  a  gititeful  country  and 
the  chiefs  of  our  department.  Ac- 
cidentally, we  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  late  Albert  Smith,  which  ledl 
naturally  to  that  of  Mi'*  Woodin, 
which  le<l  to  Charles  Mathews's, 
which  led  to  the  German  Beedfi*i 
John  Parrj^'s,  the  Howard  Fftiijft'; 
and  Arthur  Sketcbley^e, 

'  Why  not  ?'  I  said,  rapidly,  as  i!f 
under  the  influence  of  sudden  in^ 
Epiration.  *  Why  not  go  about  asadi 
give  an  entertainment?' 

And  indeed  J  why  not?     We  had; 
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seen  all  the  entertainments,  and 
it  seemed  easy  enough  to  do— from 
the  stalls. 

Both  Jack  and  I  were  rather 
celebrities  as  amateur  actors.  The 
back  drawing-rooms  of  Bayswater 
and  Kensington  had  long  been  the 
theatres  of  our  triumphs.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pimlico  I  was 
the  Fechter,  or  Alfred  Wigan,  of 
priyate  life,  as  Jack  was  the 
Mario,  Giuglini,  or  Sims  Beeves  of 
Westboume  Grove.  We  often  re- 
gretted that  our  obscure  lot  was 
cast  in  a  humdrum,  horse-in-the- 
mill  GoTemment  office,  and  long€d 
for  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  the 
theatre;  its  large  emoluments,  in- 
cessant excitement,  and  consequent 
peace  of  mind,  comfort,  and  enjoy- 
ment 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  force  upon 
my  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  full 
extent  of  my  accomplishments,  but 
the  conduct  of  my  story  compels 
me.  I  vras  not  on^  a  &mous  actor 
(amateur),  I  was  also  an  author. 
Tes ;  on  me  had  &Uen  the  mantle 
of  Moli^re,  and  of  Shakspere,  and  I 
served  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic 
Muses  in  the  double  capacity.  No 
one  who  knows  them  will  accuse 
amateur  actors  of  egotism,  and  I 
think  I  may  fearlessly  assert  that 
I  was  equally  excellent  as  creator 
as  executant;  and  for  the  correct- 
ness of  my  statement,  I  refer  my 
leaders  to  the  numerous  circle  of 
Mends  who  have  so  often  partaken 
of  my  mother's  hospitality  previous 
to  my  private  public  performances. 

I  was  to  write  the  entertainment, 
and  to  speakii  It  was  to  be  '  illus- 
trated '  with  about  a  dozen  songs — 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  ItaJian, 
Fr^c^,  German,  and  Welsh.  We 
were  not  to  assume  characters,  or 
change  our  costume,  but  to  act  in  our 
customary  evening  suite  of  solemn 
black.  We  arranged  this  as  being 
not  only  an  economical,  but  a 
gentlemanly  thing.  If  we  were 
asked  out  — say  to  the  lord-lieu- 
teoanfe — ^we  could  slip  away  after 
dinner,  delight  our  auoienoes  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  return. 

And  apropos  of  the  lord-lieu- 
t^iant:  we  did  not  venture  to  start 
in  Ikigland,  where  we  were  known, 
nor  in  Scotland,  where  we  had  re- 
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lations;  we  tiierefoie  resolved  to 
b^n  our  campaign  in  Ireland— to 
commence  in  the  provinces,  gain 
confidence  as  we  progressed  to  the 
cities,  and  finally  bear  down  in 
triumph  upon  Dublin. 

We  oft^  used  to  dispute  as  to 
who  originated  the  idea  of  our  tour. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  sugges- 
tion came  from  me. 

'  It  was  my  notion/  Jack  would 
say. 

'No.    It  was  mine.' 

'Mine.' 

Poor  Bradl^  had  but  one  &ult, 
and  that  was  an  extraordinary  and 
monstrous  egotism. 

We  sneaked  up  a  dirty  lane  that 
led  to  a  printing-office,  and  ordered 
our  posters.  They  were  in  two 
long  strips,  on  one  of  which  was 
printed 

'  MSLODHS  OF  K 

and  on  the  other 

'  ANY  LANDS,  THIB  EVENTNG.' 

which  with  the  words  '  with  Patter 
and  Chatter  on  every  Matter,'  was 
the  title  of  our  entertainment — an 
alliterative  jingle,  which,  printed  in 
large  capitals,  would  look  proudly 
in  the  bills.  I  shall  never  forget 
our  delight  at  the  first  proof  of  our 
posters,  which  were  on  green  and 
yellow  paper — a  delioitB  compli- 
ment to  the  opinions  of  all  daffies 
of  our  prospective  patrons. 

I  wrote  and  committed  to  memory. 
Jack  selected  music,  practised,  and 
in  time  we  were  perfect  And  witib 
light  hearts,  heavy  boxes,  a  few 
pounds  in  our  porte-monnaies — ^not 
forgetting  the  glorious  green  and 
yellow  posters  —  we  started  for 
Dublin  vid  Holyhead. 

While  walking  down  Dame  Street^ 
we  met  Desmond  O'Sullivan,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  our  office. 
Desmond  was  a  thorough  Dublin 
man,  with  the  Dublin  man's  hat, 
the  Dublin  man's  back,  and  the 
Dublin  man's  look  *  half-benevo- 
lent, heM'blaffueur.  To  him  we  im- 
parted our  intentions. 

'  Is  it  to  give  an  entertainment?' 
said  he,  highly  amused  with  the 
idea. 

We  mentioned  that  we  intended 
to '  throw  off '  ata  town,  which  I  will 
call  here  Shandranaghan. 
^  Desmond  started. 
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'  1b  it  Shandranaghany  he  said. 

We  assured  him  that  it  was,  and 
asked  him  to  recommend  us  to  a 
good  pianist. 

'  Is  it  a  pianist?'  he  said.  Itwas 
his  peculiarity  that  he  conducted 
every  eouTersation  in  questions,  and 
that  they  always  b^gan  with  the 
words 'Is  itr 

He  introduced  us  to  a  pianist,  as 
a^lieeable  and  hearty  a  fiBllow  as 
hmiself ;  who  ezgoyed  the  thought 
of  the  trip  amazingly,  and  laughed 
at  eyezy  syllable  that  was  uttered 
to  him. 

'Is  Shandranaghan  a  good  town 
for  this  sort  ^  thingr  we  inr 
quired. 

'Indeed/  replied  Bourke,  the 
pianist, '  and  I've  neyer  been  there ; 
but  I  don't  see  why  not' 

Thia>  though  negative,  was  con- 
soling. We  ordered  our  full  bills, 
commenced  our  musical  rehearsals, 
and  our  correspondence,  Desmond  J 
and  Bonrke  assisting  us  with  their  ^ 
local  knowledge.  The  hall  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  Shandrar 
naghan  was  hired  for  two  nights, 
for  the  sum  of  2I.  per  night,  pay- 
able beforehand.  We  chose  a 
route,  wrote  letters,  receiyed  answers, 
naid  for  assembly-rooms,  and  court- 
nouses,  and  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  our  tour,  suggested  by  our 
own  discrimination,  guide-books, 
CSullivan,  and  Hourk& 

We  had  a  most  enjoyable  ride  from 
Dublin  to  Shandranaghan.  With 
the  exception  of  a  priest  and  a  lady, 
we  were  the  only  passengers  left 
upon  the  platfonn.  * 

The  lady  had  a  carriage  waiting 
for  her,  the  priest  walked,  and  we 
hired  a  car  for  'the  hotel.'  The 
station  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  and  on  the  road  I  asked 
Bourke  if  the  operatives—for  Shan- 
dranaghan boasted  a  manufacture  of 
its  own — ^were  the  sort  of  people 
fond  of  amusement 

'Indeed,'  he  answered,  'and  I 
dcm't  know,  but  I  don't  see  why 
not' 

A  little  further  on  we  overtook  a 
number  of  these  aforesaid  opesa- 
tives,  all  busily  engaged  in  pelting 
stones  at  a  eiiabraly-dressed^  man 
who  was  running  towards  the  town 
as  if  for  life. 
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Thj  are  they  pelting  that  poor 
rr  I  asked. 


'Why 
fellow? 

'  Indeed,  and  I  don't  know/  an- 
swered Bonrke,  nnconcemedly; 
'perhaps  he's  a  sonper.' 

'A  what?* 

'A  sonper.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  he's  that/  broke  in  ihe 
car-driver.  *  If  s  Paddy  Bryne,  and 
he's  a  sonper;  the  more  shame  for 
him,  and  comin'  o'  decent  people!' 

Jack  and  I  were  rather  shocked; 
bat  we  rallied  when  I  said  that 
I  was  glad  I  had  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  charging  only  sixpence  for  the 
back  seats  in  the  Hall,  as  that  small 
snnrwonld  doubtless  meet  the  means 
of  the  working  classes. 

'  It  was  my  idea/  said  Jack. 

'  No!  mine.' 

'  My  dear  fellow ' 

It  was  no  nse  canten<]ing,  so  I 
gave  it  np. 

The  hotel  was  more  a  pnWior 
honse  than  a  hotel.  The  host, 
hostess,  and  servants  were  all  civil, 
obliging,  and  evidently  as  nnnsed  to 
ablutions  as  to  customers.  The 
service  was  not  divided  into  depart- 
ments, but  any  servant  answered 
your  summons  who  might  happen 
to  be  passing.  Thus,  your  shavings 
water  would  be  brought  in  by  the 
host  himself.  The  beormaid  would 
clean  your  boots,  while  the  ostler 
officiated  as  barmaid.  Arbitrary 
distinctions  were  unknown,  and  the 
various  juvenile .  members  of  the 
landlord's  &mily  —  children  with 
uncombed  heads  and  affectionate 
/liraositions — wandered  in  and  ont, 
and  played  in  the  bedrooms  with  an 
absence  of  reserve  that  though  touch- 
ing was  troublesome. 

Our  first  care  was  to  see  Mr. 
Donnelly,  the  secretoy  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute;  the  person  to 
whom  we  had  sent  the  money,  and 
who  had  told  us  by  letter  that  he 
thought  that  Shandranaghan  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  town  where  a 
clever  entertainment,  wdl  delivered, 
interspersed  witii  good  songs  well 
sung,  was  likely  to  take.  We  were 
some  time  in  finding  Mr.  Dcmnelly^s 
residence,  for  Shandranaghan  was 
an  oddly-built  town,  in  which  the 
rows  of  houses  left  off  here  and  there, 
and  then  began  again  in  fresh  and 
unexpected  places.    Another  of  its 
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peeoIiariiaeB  vna,  that  it  was  all  up- 
hill— there  seemed  to  he  no  down  hill 
— at  least  to  Mr.  Donnelly's.  We 
had  several  times  .to  ask  our  way, 
and  were  always  directed  wi& 
marked  dyility;  sometimes,  indeed, 
a  man  would  relaraoe  his  steps  to 
put  us  into  the  right  road.  We 
were  evidently  the  objects  of  con- 
siderable curiosity,  for  everybody 
lookBd  at  us  as  if  wondering  why 
on  earth  we  came  thera  We 
reached  the  Donnellian  mansion 
as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a 
grand  green  hill,  and  me  evening 
was  purpling  into  night. 

Mr.  Donnelly  1/Kw  at  homa  Would 
we  walk  up  into  the  drawing-room  ? 

Jack  and  1  put  on  our  Fall-Mall 
maimers.  The  drawing-room  was 
very  dark,  but  we  saw  that  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  young  ladies 
in  it  amply  be-muslined.  Mrs.  Don- 
nelly kept  a  finishing  school. 

Mr.  I>>nneUy  was  glad  to  see  us. 
Pmy  sit  down.  Mrs,  Donnelly  was 
glad  to  see  us.  The  young  ladies 
roee  and  reseated  themselves  as 
gracefully  as  a  flock  of  birds  lighting 
upon  the  earth.  And  again  I  felt 
we  were  objects  of  considerable 
cariosity— not  to  say  soHcitude. 

Had  Mr.  Donnelly  received  our 
letter  ?  Mr.  Donnelly  had  received 
our  letter  with  great  pleasure.  Had 
he  seen  the  bills  ?  He  had  seen  the 
Inlls.  They  were  capital  bills,  ex- 
cellent bills,  admirame  bills.  Mrs. 
Donnelly  said  they  were  admirable 
bills,  and  the  young  ladies. said, 
'  Ah !  sure,'  in  a  chorus. 

Did  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mrs.  Don- 
nelly think,  from  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shan- 
d]»naghan  and  its  viciniiy,  that  we 
should  have  a  full  attendance  on  the 
first  night? 

Mr.  Donnelly's  reply  was  cautious 
— not  to  say  evasive.  Mrs.  Don- 
nelly said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bhandranaghan  and  its  vicinity,  had 
no  taste,  and  the  young  ladies  said, 
'Ah!  no.' 

Whether  it  was  Mr.  Donnelly, 
or  the  setting  sun,  or  the  young 
ladjpsyior  Shandranaghan  and  its 
vicinity,  I  know  not ;  but  I  began 
to  feel  depressed :  I  and  the  setting 
sun  felt  a  mutual  sympathy.  Mr. 
Donnelly  promised  to  meet  us  and 
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BhowQS  the  'Hall '  in  the  moiping; 
and  I  asked  Mrs.  Donnelly  if  we 
young  ladies  would  kindly  fitTonr 
ns  with  their  attendance— gratis  of 
oonrse.  This  lihenJ  offer  was  not 
responded  to  with  the  cordialily  I 
comd  have  wished.  The  yonng 
ladies  might  be  engaged  in  their 
studies,  and  the  young  ladies  said, 
'  Ah !  yes ;'  but  ttiey  would  be  Tery 
much  disappointed  if  th^  did  not 
Tisit  the  Hall  during  our  stay,  and 
the  yotfhg  ladies  said,  'Ah!  snre/ 
indeed,  they  would  not  like  to  miss 
such  an  opportunity,  and  the  young 
ladies  said, '  Ah !  no.' 

Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Dcmnelly,  and 
their  fair  pupils  all  rose,  resettled 
into  their  places,  and  we  took  our 
leave  —  every  atom  of  our  P»U- 
Mallian  pretension  Tanished  and 
gone.  Out  of  the  house  it  was  qniie 
dark,  and  we  had  to  tumble  back 
to  the  hotel  cautiously  and  pre* 
cipitously. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Domielly 
—  who  by  daylight  was  a  meek 
man,  with  the  ap^^earance  of  a 
lecturer  on  the  blessmgs  of  tempe- 
rance, the  correct  thing  for  the  secie- 
taiy  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute— led 
us  to '  the  Hall,'  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  which  disappointed 
us.  Therewere  two  high  stonewalls, 
and  a  gate,  which  when  shut  would 
not  open,  and  when  open  would 
not  shut,  which  led  to  a  court-yard, 
in  which  grew  the  tallest  grass,  and 
the  finest  and  largest  dock-leayes 
and  dandelions  I  ever  saw— which 
led  to  a  building  that  looked  like  an 
old  and  insolvent  national  school. 
There  was  a  portico  to  the  principal 
entrance,  which  would  have  heen 
more  imposing  had  not  all  the  stuooo 
dropped  from  it.  The  door  ^as  (^the 
same  obstinate  and  unyielding  char 
racter  as  the  gate,  l^me,  perseve- 
rance, and  Mr.  Donnelly,  however, 
conquered,  and  we  were  admitted 
to  the  interior.  There  was  a  raised 
platform  at  one  ^d,  raised  seatE^ 
divided  into  two  partitions,  and  a 
gallery.  Words  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  amount  of  dust  whicn  had 
settled  everywhere,  and  theMafo  at 
which  the  windows  were  last 
cleaned  was  evideintly  the  same  as 
the  budding  of  the  docks  and 
dandelions  outside.    As  Jack  said^ 
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the  whole  place  looked  'in  Chan- 


first  care  was  to  see  our 
'posters'  up.  One  Peter  Connolly 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Donnelly, 
and  we  again  started  to  climb  after 
him.  After  a  considerable  search, 
we  di^coyered  the  hat,  cabin,  or 
wigwam  of  Peter,  whom  we  found 
to  be  a  weazened  little  old  man, 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had 
recently  taken  to  his  arms  a  third 
wife  a  trifle  over  sixteeit.  Doubt- 
less he  was  the  accredited  and  ap- 
pointed bill-i)oster  of  Shandrana- 
ghan,  by  divine  right  or  hereditary 
succession,  for  he  could  not  read,  he 
was  not  young,  nor  tall,  nor  active. 
Perhaps  he  had  chosen  that  walk  of 
life  because  his  name  was  Peter.  He 
required  no  instructions.  When  we 
told  him  what  we  wanted,  he  said — 

'  I  know !  I  know  I    Put 'em  up! 
rUdo  it!    rildoit!    I  did  it  for 
Mister  Callaghan,  years  ago.    I'll     . 
get  mee  paste  and  mee  pot — meewife      I  i^\ 
shall  make  it    Biddy!— Biddy!—     .^(^ 
"  Crashavaramaunagharad     abara- 
hoondi!— bolerothemash!'"  I  quote 
Peter  phonetically. 

Bourke,  our  pianist,  said  that  he 
was  sure  Peter  was  a  Connaught 
man,  and  advised  us  to' look  aS»r 
him.  We  accompanied  Peter  to  the 
outskirts  to  see  him  stick  up  his 
first  poster.  He  had  procuPBd  a 
pint-pot  full  of  something  that 
looked  like  weak  gruel,  a  camel's- 
Ittir  brush,  and  we  carefully  laid 
over  one  of  his  thin  old  arms  the  slips 
printed '  melodies  of  m  '  and  over  the 
other  '  ANY  lands  xms  evening.' 

Peter  made  his  first  essay  on  a 
dead  wall  green  with  moss,  and 
virgin  of  advertisements.  He  pasted 
the  back  of  the  bill  with  his  httie 
brush,  but  finding  that  implement 
too  small,  began  to  smear  the  paste 
on  with  1^  fingers.  Bourke  rolled 
with  laughter. 

'See  to  him! — see  to  him!'  he 
said. 

Peter  then  raised  the  poster  about 
four  ieet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
'  MELODIES  OF  M '  bloomcd  from  the 
wall  in  green  and  yellow  glory.  We 
expected  to  see  the  other  half  of  the 
poster  stuck  on  to  follow,  when,  to 
our  intense  surprise,  Peter  took  up 
his  can  and  trotted  off. 
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'Hi!— Stop!'  Icried.whenBonTke 
intorpoeed. 

'See  to  him!— See  to  him!*  he 
said. 

We  did  see  to  him.  Peter  halted 
at  a  gate  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  wall  which  he  had  just 
adorned,  and  there  with'  mnch 
trouble,  paste,  and  care,  stack  on 
the  top  bar  the  magic  words  '  akt 

LANDS  THIS  EVENING.' 

Rourke.  Jack,  and  I  roared  with 
laughter,  as  we  explained  his  mis- 
take to  hioL 

Crowds  of  the  operatives  tamed 
oat  at  noon  and  watehed  oar  pro- 
ceedings with  considerable  interest 
They  all  knew  Peter,  and  gave  him 
kind  words  of  encouragement  and 
advice.  As  he  was  posting  away, 
a  woman  said — 

'  Ah,  Pether,  d&r!  but  ye're 
makin'  the  gate  look  party.' 

And  a  man  advised  him,  as  he 
was  endeavouring  to  placard  a 
wall — 

'  Ye  should  stick  it  up  hoigher, 
Pether,'  he  said, '  conspicuous  to  the 
sunl' 

But  Peter  behaved  with  official 
reserve,  and  made  no  sign  of  hear- 
ing. We  heard  afterwards  that  the 
work-folk  carofully  stripped  the 
posters  while  wet  from  the  wal  Is,  and 
carried  them  to  their  cabins,  where 
they  stuck  them  up  as  pictares,  and 
admired  them  as  works  of  foreign 
art  illustrative  of  some  remarkable 
event— the  opening  of  the  Dublin 
Exhibition,  or  the  passing  of  BepeaL 

Bourke  had  enonnous  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  piano.  Mr.  Donnelly 
regretted  that  Mrs.  Donnelly  could 
not  spare  hers,  as  it  was  required 
for  the  use  of  the  young  ladies 
who  were  finishing.  Nor  love  nor 
money  could  hiro  one.  At  last 
we  wero  advised  to  apply  to  Mr.  de 
Winter,  the  only  music  and  singing- 
master  in  the  place,  who,  the  pa- 
ternal Donnelly  informed  us,  had  a 
piano— though  whether  he  would 
lend  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
improbability.  Mr.  de  Winter,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, lived  up  a  hill.  We  rapped, 
and  Mr.  de  Winter  himself,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  opened  the  door.  We 
explained  our  errand,  and  Mr.  de 
Wmter,  a  grave  and  solemn  man. 
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dkappeared  and  then  reappeared 
putting  on  his  coat 

'  We'll  go  and  have  some  whisky/ 
he  said,  and  he  led  ns  into  a  grocer's 
shop,  containing  no  articles  of  gro- 
ceiy,  but  whisky,  bottled  beer,  and 
candles. 

'  Ton  neyer  were  in  Shandm- 
naghan  before,  were  yon  ?'  he  asked. 

'No.' 

'  No!'  he  replied;  *  I  'spose  not 
D'ye  think  of  stay 'n  here  ?' 

'  Not  more  tham  the  two  ih'ghts.' 

'  Not  mora  No !  I'd  not  advise 
more.  Here's  my— best  wishes,'  he 
said,  moomfully.  '  Shandranaghan 
is  a  quare  spot!' 

'  Is  it?'  we  said. 

'  Oh  1  and  it's  a  qnare  spot' 

'  People  fond  of  mnsid?*  we  in- 
quired. 

'  Fond  pf  mtftic !'  he  repeated, 
'  fondof  it  I  Would  it  be  them  ?  Oh ! 
an'  it's  a  qnare  spot;  but  ye're  not 
stay'n  long,  an'  it's  wantin'  the  loan 
of  a  piano,  yon  are  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  if  yon  could  oblige 
us-' 

'  If  yon'ye  a  piano  and  wouldn't 
mind — ' 

'  We'll  take  the  greatest  care  oi 
it,'  we  all  said  together. 

'Oh!  I've  a  piano — and  small 
blame  to  me — ^I  teach  the  children, 
rve  eleven  of  'em — children,  not 
pianos.  What  would  you  be  wanting 
to  give  for  the  hire  of  it  ?' 

We  said  that  in  England  it  was 
usual  for  the  vendor  of  an  article  to 
set  his  price  upon  it;  but  when  in- 
formed that  it  was  the  custom  in 
Shandranaghan  for  purchasers  to 
be  the  first  to  mention  terms 
we  succumbed,  and  proposed  a 
guinea. 

'  A  gnineal'  he  echoed,  '  ah,  yes, 
a  guinea  '11  do;  and  ye'll  have  to 
pay  the  men  for  fetchin'.  it,  and  for 
carryin'  of  it  back.  Fether  '11  do 
that' 

We  objected  to  Peter. 

'  He's  strong  is  Pether,  though 
he's  little,'  said  Mr.  de  Winter, '  and 
he  does  all  those  sort  o'  things  here 
— ^mnsic — and — and  bill-sticking — 
if  8  bis  perquisite — Ye'll  take  some 
more  punch?' 

We  declined,  but  Mr.  de  Winter 
was  obstinate,  and  we  left  the 
'greoery'  slightly  elated;  the  mu- 
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do-xnaster  mBhing'  ns  lack,  and 
telling  ufi  that  Shandianaghan  "was 
a  quare  spot. 

'  Don't  you  think.  Jack,'  I  Bud* 
'  that  Mr.  de  Winter's  manner  and 
appearance  are  very  like * 

'  Yanderdecken  1  I  catch  the  idea 
— quite  so.' 

The  posters  up,  the  bills  disfcd- 
buted,  the  piano  placed,  tuned  by 
Bourke,  and  the  Hall  dusted  by 
Pether— another  of  his  nerquisites— 
and  his  bride,  two  oays  peffled, 
during  which  we  were  regarded  by 
all  who  saw  us  rather  as  Enghsh- 
men  might  be  in  Aleppo  than  in 
any  portion  of  her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. The  eventful  morning 
dawned  on  the  evening  of  which  we 
were  to  '  throw  oflfl' 

No  places  had  been  taken  at  the 
printers.  Mr.  Dodbelly  told  us  that 
tiie  aristocracy  seldom  came  tUl  the 
second  night  We  dined  at  frar, 
as  the  landlord  remarked,  '  sump- 
tuosity,'  took  a  cup  of  ietL,  and  at 
five  began  to  dresis.  Despite  the 
heat,  I  threw  on  a  grey  overcoat 
Jack,  however,  walked  out  in  all  the 
fonereal  solemnity  of  extreme  even- 
ing Belgravia.  We  were  shaved  in 
true  professional  style — each  sport- 
ing a  moustache,  smooth  che^ 
and  chin. 

I  need  not  say  the  institute  stood 
upon  a  hilL  As  we  strode  up  it 
gently,  the  inhabitants  flocked  to 
tiieir  windows  and  doorsteps  to 
look  at  us.  Little  boys  ran  after 
us,  and  workmen  and  peasants  ac- 
companied us.    Such  is  &me! 

'  We  shall  have  a  rare  fiill  house,' 
said  Jack, '  all  these  people  are  com- 
ing. It's  wonderful  how  fond  folks 
are  of  a  private  view  of  professkmal 
people,  a'nt  it?' 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered 
when  a  woman  appeared  in  sight 
She  was  dusty,  dishevelled,  had 
been  drinking,  and  evidently  mis- 
took us  for  a  popular  demonstra- 
tion, a  national  pageant,  or  political 
ixrocession! 

'Oh,'  she  cried,  'the  darlens! 
the  beauties!  oh,  the  pretty  n^en! 
Is  it  themselves?  Oh,  look  at  'em! 
Ohool' 

*  If  s  Judy  1'  said  the  lookers-on. 
Ah,  Judy — ^go  home.' 

'  I'll  not;  it's  themselTes  that aie 
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the  dandy!'  replied  Jndy.  'Ill 
have  a  kiss  o'  both,  the  darlens !' 

'  Ah  1  go  away  and  don't  bother, 
Judy;  ifs  strangers  the  gentlemen 
are,  see  ye/  said  a  bystander. 

'She's  a  poor  dark  innocent/ 
said  another  to  ns ;  '  iVs  best  not  to 
cross  her,  as  she's  the  ^orrl  that 
can  fight  GiYC  her  a  kiss  and  let 
her  go/ 

Both  Jack  and  I  saw  that  to  re- 
fdse  Miss  or  Mrs.  JadVs  demon- 
stration of  regard  would  be  a  pro- 
ceeding fraught  with  danger.  We 
therefore  submitted  to  her  salute  in 
fall  sight  of  about  a  hundred  per- 
sons, the  market  clock,  which  nad 
only  one  hand,  and  that  did  not  go, 
looking  down  upon  us. 

The  ceremony  over,  Judy  re- 
qnested  a'  penny  with  which  to 
drink  oar  health,  and  long  life  to 
it ;  and  again  we  took  the  advice  of 
disinterested  bystanders  and  com- 
plied. The  lady  then  removed  the 
Dlodbkde,  and  we  passed  on,  accom- 
panied by  the  spectators,  who  by 
this  time  had  mustered  into  a  con- 
siderable crowd. 

No  sooner  did  we  reach  the  open 
gate  of  the  Hall  than  the  foremost 
slank  away,  and  the  rest  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic. 

We  found  Mr.  Donnelly  in  the 
oourtyard,  and  could  hear  Rourke 
thundering  away  at  Moore's  Melodies 
in  the  Hall. 

The  doors  were  opened  at  half- 
past  seven,  of  which  &ct  not  one 
solitary  individual  took  the  sh'ghtest 
notice.  At  eight  the  public  of  Shan- 
dianaghan  remained  .in  the  same 
state  of  apathy. 

'  Is  no  one  coming?*  I  asked. 

Bourke  laughed ;  and  Mr.  Donnelly 
tried  to  smile,  and  failed ;  then  tried 
to  look  sympathetic  and  Med  again. 

At  seyen  minutes  past  eight  there 
'  was  a  rush  of  one.  The  ddest  son 
#of  the  landlord  of  the  '  hotel/  to 
whom  we  had  promised  a  free  ad- 
mission, claimed  his  privilege,  and 
showed  himself  into  the  reserved 
■eats,  where  he  watched  Bourke,  who 
indulged  him  with  variations  from 
the  Traviata  for  half  an  hour, 
after  which  the  boy,  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  entertainment, 
went  home.  We  ocmiinued  to  look 
on  Mr.  DomiQlly,  who,  in  his  torn. 
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looked  on  Uie  docks  and  dandelions, 
and  when  it  was  qnite  daric,  sneaked 
back  to  the  hotel  After  snpper, 
Mr.  Donnelly  was  annonnoed,  and  I 
thought  was  abont  to  dilate  his 
punch  with  tears,  he  was  so  moted 
at  onr  fiiilare,  bat  he  hoped  for 
the  best  from  the  following  night 
For  ourselyes,  the  reaction  &om  our 
annoyance  came  on  ns  with  ftdl 
force,  and  we  roared  with  laughter. 
Our  ill-timed  mirth  drove  Mr.  Don- 
nelly away,  and  we  were  just  going 
to  bed  when  Mr.  de  Winter  showed 
his  melancholy  head  at  the  door. 

Mr.  de  Winter  first  inquired  if 
we  would  take  some  whisky,  and 
(m  our  mentioning  that  we  were  in 
our  own  room,  and  could  not  per- 
mit him  to  pay  for  us,  he  relno- 
tantly  consented  to  make  one  glass 
of  punch. 

'  IVs  a  quare  spot  is  Shandnr 
naghan,'  he  said  in  his  own  mournful 
key.  '  Ye  didn't  know  it  'Tis  not 
the  punch  I  came  about,  but  the 

?iano.     Fether  11   bring  it  becL 
Vve  not  played  ye  see,  and  so * 

And  he  laid  our  guinea  on  the 
table. 

We  protested— a  bargain  was  a 
bargEtin,  we  were  men  of  means,  &&, 
but  in  vain ;  the  music-master  stock 
to  his  point  and  carried  it 

*  YoTo  young,  ye're  young,'  he 
said, '  and  Shandranaghan's  a  quaie 
spot  I  know  what  it  is  myselt 
r ve  eleven  of  'em— all  with  a  taste 
for  music — ^more's  the  pity.  Is  it 
me  take  the  guinea  and  you  so 
young?' 

It  would  have  been  a  snobbish 
barbarity  to  refuse  his  kindness; 
and  no  sooner  had  we  accepted  i^ 
than  he  changed  from  Vanderaecken 
to  Mynheer  Ton  Dunck,  and  told 
stories  and  sang  songs,  the  like  of 
which  were  never  heard  save  from 
the  lips  of  an  Irishman,  or  out  of 
the  pages  of  Sheridan,  Moore,  Lover,# 
and  Xever. 

He  kept  us  up  till  five  o'clock. 
At  nine  we  took  a  car,  and  steamed 
back  to  Dublin;  we  renounced  the 
prospective  profits  of  the  rest  of 
our  route. 

'  We  haven't  quite  cleared  aoo^.. 
Jack,'  I  said  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 
that  was  shaking  us  to  Holyhead. 

'  N— 0,'  he  retomed.  '  I  thought 
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fhafc  calonlatkm  of  yooxs  would  torn 
out  to  be  bosb/ 

'  Mine!  why  it  was  youiBl' 

'  Minel  why  you  might  as  well 
sa^  that  the  idea  of  giving  an  enter- 
tainment at  all  was  mine  r 

'SoitwasT 

'What!' 

We  quarrelled  during  the  Yoyage,  * 
and  travelled  to  London  in  separate 
carriages.    Howeyer,  we  have  made 
it  up  since  and  are  as  good  friends  j 
as  ever.  ^ 

We  never  again  tried  that  or  any 
other  entertainment  The  manu- 
script of  '  Melodies  of  Many  Lands ' 
I  enclose  with  this.  If  on  perusal  it 
should  be   found   suitable  to  the 

pages  of 

T.W.B. 
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AS  Helen  was  the  canae  of  Troy's 
destruction,  so  Miss  Somerset 
was  the  cause  of  many  heartburn- 
ings and  much  tribulati<m  to  our 
Tillage.  It  may  be  neoesBary,  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  this 
Tsritable  history,  that  I  should  give 
a  brief  description  of  our  Tillage. 
The  word  is  apt  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
collection  of  mean  nouses— to  sug- 
gest humbleness  and  poverty.  Ours 
is  not  a  village  of  that  sort  It  is 
quite  an  aristocratic  place,  a  sub- 
urban paradise  of  mansions  standing 
in  their  own  grounds,  with  great 
iron  gates  in  front,  and  broad  lawns 
behind,  studded  with  ancestral  trees. 
Almost  every  mansion  has  a  coach- 
house and  stable  attached  to  it,  and 
from  one  or  twp  the  iSAmily  chariot 
rolls  forth  with  a  powdered  coach- 
man  on  the  box,  and  two  powdered 
footmen  standing  like  statues  of 
magnificence  on  stuffed  pedestals 
beMnd.  It  is  true  there  are  some 
poor  people  in  our  village,  but  only 
just  so  many  as  are  necessary  for 
those  acts  of  ministration  which 
greatness,  unhappily,  cannot  dis- 
pense with.  We  are  obliged  to 
tolerate  a  tinsmith,  a  saddler,  a  con- 
fectioner, a  baker,  a  butcher,  and 
one  or  two  other  people  of  that 
stamp;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
\  the  double  line  of  mansions  is  un- 
broken by  any  edifice  of  less  value 
than  eighiy  pounds  per  annum. 
We  are  entirely  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity; and  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  the  less  of  us  when  I  confess 
that  our  patent  of  nobility  is  derived 
from  that  great  Conqueror,  Trade.4 
Miss  Somerset,  I  say,  was  the 
cause  of  much  heartburn  to  this 
community ;  for,  like  Helen,  she  was 
beautifdl.  And  that  was  wonderful 
too,  for  her  jhther  was  very  ugly,  a 
coarse,  heavy-looking  man,  of  whom 
you  would  have  guessed  that  he 
bad  originally  dug  ditches,  or  killed 
pigs,  or  sold  beer  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises.  Something  of  that 
kind,  indeed,  was  whispered ;  *but 
now  he  was  a  retired  gentleman, 
living  on  a  handsome  fortune  derived 
Itom  railways.    Miss  Snapper  did 


say  that  be  was  a  direote  of  the 
company  oat  of  which  he  made  hii 
money,and  that  he  made  it  by  buying 
up  any  property  which  he  thought 
might  be  wanted  for  an  eztensjon. 
But  then,  there  were  other  peraans 
who  threw  shoddy  in  the  false  teeth 
of  Miss  Snwper.  No  matter :  Petor 
Somerset,  Esquire,  was  the  king  of 
our  village,  and  his  daughter  Julia 
was  its  belle.  The  lads  began  to  nm 
after  her  when  she  was  bnely  ax- 
teen;  and  no  wonder.  She  wbs 
charming.  At  this  age  she  was  liks 
a  sylph.  The  most  graceful  finm 
you  .ever  saw*  Tall  for  her  years, 
her  figure  had  yet  all  the  develop- 
ment of  maturity.  She  had  the 
slimmest  waist,  this  tiniest  foot,  a&d 
most  delicate  little  hand  that  it  k 
possible  to  conceive.  She  need  not 
nave  shown  her  fiice  at  all  to  oon- 
vince  you  of  her  beauly.  The  yerj 
sight  of  her  back,  as  she  sailed  down 
the  village,  in  her  dainty,  neatly- 
fitting  sarments,  was  enough  to  set 
all  the  bachelor-heartB  bee^g  like 
the  clocks  in  a  watchmaker's  shop. 
Her  face  was  so  lovdy,  that  every 
time  you  saw  it  you  wondered  if  old 
Peter  could  really  be  her  fifttber. 
She  was  about  as  like  him  as  Una 
is  like  the  lion,  in  the  pictue; 
though,  truth  to  say,  tiiere  was  moce 
of  the  baboon  than  the  lion  about 
Peter.  She  had  the  most  delicate 
complexion  imaginable,  whidi,  as 
she  became  animated,  mantled  to  the 
colour  of  the  rose ;  a  straight,  finely- 
chiselled  nose ;  large  blue  eyes,  now 
8i)arkling  with  humour,  now  melting 
with  tenderness;  a  mouth  in  tiie 
dhape  of  Cupid's  bow,  with  dimples 
on  either  side— not  those  ailly  dimples 
that  we  see  in  the  middle  of  a  red 
cheek,  suggesting  an  apple  that  has 
had  its  stalk  plucked  out,  but  those 
that  come  and  go  with  the  humour, 
like  a  blush  or  a  smile.  Lips  like 
the  coral,  teeth  like  the  pearl,  and 
locks  like  the  ripe  com  waring 
under  the  golden  beams  of  the  au- 
tunm  sun.  Bah  I  I  can  no  moro 
paint  her  picture  than  I  can  fly* 
Can  you  imagine  her  at  all?  Can 
you  imagine  Ophelia  of  a  lively  die- 
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pontioii,  giren  to  fiiriang,  addicted 
to  tipping  Hamlet  oy»  the  knuckles, 
wXb.  a  pretty  little  roBe-ooloured 
parasol,  and  niaking  eyes  at  Horatio, 
or  Boeencrantz,  or  Gmldenatem,  or 
anybody  else,  just  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  the  artillery  of  her  beaaly  ? 
At  seventeen.  Miss  Somerset  had  all 
the  yonng  men  of  our  Tillage  at  her 
feet;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  sur- 
ronnded  and  besieged  by  them 
wherever  sl^  went.  When  eiie  drove 
oat  in  the  carriage,  it  was  like  a 
royal  opening  of  Parliament;  the 
yonng  men  lined  the  road  to  see  her 
pass,  and  lifted  their  hats  to  her  as 
If  she  had  been  a  qneen.  At  parties 
and  balls  they  flocked  round  her 
and  songht  her  for  a  partner,  and 
fiurly  fought  for  the  honour  of  taking 
her  down  to  supper.  Then  they  all 
wanted  to  sit  next  her;  but,  as  only 
two  could  accomplish  that,  the 
others  were  obliged  to  be  content 
with  staring  at  her  from  a  distance 
and  ticking  to  her  across  the  tabla 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  matrons 
and  maidens  of  the  village  did 
not  like  this?  Miss  Somerset  was 
monopolizing  all  the  eligible  young 
men—htoully,  all  of  them.  Ima- 
gine how  painful  it  must  have  been 
to  Jane  and  Emily  and  Edith,  to 
have  to  sit  at  the  supper-table  be- 
side unmarried  gentlemen,  who  did 
not  attend  to  them  a  bit,  who  did 
not  talk  to  them,  did  not  listen  to 
them,  forgot  even  to  help  them  to 
tongue  and  chicken,  being  entirely 
absorbed,  gazing  at  Miss  Somerset, 
at  the  other,  end  of  the  room.  Ima- 
gine their  feelings  when  Theodore 
and  Adolphus  got  up  from  their 
side — ^which  they  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  doing— and  went 
over  to  pull  a  cracker  with  Miss 
Somerset  Ck>nceive  their  heart 
wounds  when  they  saw  the  eyes  of 
Theodore  and  Adolphus  glisten 
over  tiie  mottoes,  and  when  they 
carefully  put  the  tender  sen- 
tences away  in  their  pocket-booksr. 
Pictue  to  yourself  their  contracted 
brows  and  quivering  lips  when  the 
young  men  stood  round  her  at  the 
piano,  like  a  body  guard,  all  anxious 
to  torn  over  the  leaves  of  her  music, 
tSi  striving  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  handing  her  to  her  seat  And, 
oh  I  the  Mttemess  of  standing  at  the 


vmidow  and  seeing  her  canter  past 
on  horseback,  her  figure  looking 
more  charming  4han  ever  in  the 
neatly-fitting  habit,  and  her  golden 
hair  flovnng  out  beneath  a  coquet- 
tish little  hat,  while  all  the  young 
men  galloped  after  her  like  mad. 
The  maidens  were  wounded  to  the 
heart's  core.  Many  and  many  a  night 
they  went  to  bed  and  bedewed  their 
pillows  with  bitter  tears  because  of 
that  flighty  flaxen-haired  doll.  The 
mothers  were  simply  furious.  It 
viras  really  too  bad :  quite  a  dog-in- 
the-manger  proceeding!  Miss  So- 
merset would  neither  many  herself 
nor  let  others  marry.  This  was  the 
great  ofiisnoe.  No  one  grudged  her 
a  husband;  not  at  all, — 'only  let 
her  make  her  choice,  and  set  the  rest 
of  the  young  men  free  to  choose 
elsewhere.'  This,  however,  Miss 
Somerset  was  in  no  huiry  to  do. 
She  was  most  impartial  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  smiles  and  looks  of 
encouragement,  and  tiie  consequence 
was  that  all  the  young  men  held  on, 
each  one  flattering  himself  that  he 
would  come  in  winner  in  the  end. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for 
two  years,  during  which  period  not 
a  single  marriage  of  any  consequence 
took  place  in  the  village,  much  to  i 
the  displeasure  and  disgust,  not  only 
of  the  matrons  and  maidens,  but 
aJso  of  the  vicar,  the  vestry  clerk, 
and  Jobbins,  the  pastrycook.  At 
length,  however,  the  good  news 
came  that  Miss  Somerset  was  en- 
gaged. It  veas  doubted  at  first,  as 
bemg  something  much  too  good  to 
be  true ;  but  Jobbins  set  the  matter 
at  rest  by  announcing  that  he  had 
received  orders  for  the  wedding  cake. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  young 
men  to  be  injured.  Miss  Somerset 
had  given  her  hand  to  none  of  the 
set  that  had  so  long  flocked  round 
her  and  paid  her  homage,  but  to  a 
new  comer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
one  Mr.  Honiton,  the  son  of  a  Man- 
chester manufacturer,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  jhther,  had  inherited 
considerable  landed  properly,  and 
set  up  as  a  squire.  Four  or  five  of 
the  young  men,  when  they  heard 
from  Miss  Somerset's  own  lips  that 
she  had  made  her  choice  m  this 
quarter,  took  to  their  beds  and  suf- 
fered for  several  days  with  severe 
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heart  oompUunt.  They  aocnaed 
Miss  Somerset  of  beinfz:  heartleas  and 
mercenary,  for  Mr.  Honiton  was  a 
big,  awkward,  hulking  fellow,  who 
had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
his  money  and  his  estate.  But  while 
the  young  men  lay  in  bed  and 
moaned  and  tore  their  hair,  and 
coned  thdr  fftte,  their  mothers  and 


sisters  sat  in  their  parloors  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  rejoiced  nudi- 
cionsly ,  devoutly  hoping  that  Mr.  Ho- 
niton might  lead  his  wife  a  miserable 
existence,  and  thus  avenge  them  of 
all  their  iiguries.  Mr.  Honiton  was 
married  to  Miss  Somerset,  and  the 
bells  rang  a  merry  peal,  and  the 
little  boys  ran  after  the  carriages  and 


shouted,  and  there  was  great  joy 
eversrwhere,  except  in  the  breasts  of 
certain  youog  men,  who  felt  that 
they  had  played  the  moth  and  flut- 
tered about  a  candle,  only  to  have 
their  wings  singed  at  last 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Somerset 
cleared  the  air.  The  blighted  wall- 
flowers looked  up,  the  young  men 


who  at  first  thought  their  disesse 
incurable,  reoovered  wonderfally, 
and  very  shortly  Emily  gave  her 
hand  and  heart  to  Theodore,  and 
Edith  consented]  to  link  her  destiny 
with  Adolphus.  The  matrimonial 
market  had  been  thrown  open  and 
business  became  bride  Miss  So- 
merset, howeyer,  had  spoilt  the 
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matrinioiual  pfoflpecfs  of  a  few,  pturti 
all  zedemption.    When  the  fl^en 
idol  first  diew  Totaries  to  her  feet. 
Miss  Jane  Morley  and  Miss  Ma^r^ 
garet  Thompson  were  of  the  ripe 
age  of  twentyndz;  when  Miss  So- 
merset left  the  field  and  shpped  the 
leash  m  which  she  had  so  long  held 
all  the  eUgible  lads  of  the  Tillage 
tied  and  bonnd,  those  two  ladies 
were  twenty-eight;  and  it  is  won- 
derfal  how  the  female  flower  begins 
to  langoish  and  lose  the  freshness 
of  its  bloom  on  the  approach  of  tiie 
thirties.     Miss  Somerset  did  Jane 
and  Margaret  an  irreparable  injttry. 
Those  two  years  of  distraction  tided 
them  into  old  maid-hood.    In  other 
respects,  however,  the  vill^e  re- 
eoveied  itself,  and  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  we  should  all  have  liyed  hap- 
pily eyer  afterwards,  had   it   not 
been  for  an  event  which  occurred 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  Miss 
Somerset's  marriage.      That  event 
WBB  the  death  of  Mr.  Honiton.    In 
the  short  space  of  eighteen  months 
the  flaxen  idol  had  become  a  widow. 
The  village  received  the  news  with 
astonishment,  amazement,  and  per- 
faaps  scmie  slight  satis&ction.  *  Mrs. 
Honiton  must  expect  grief  and  sor- 
row like  other  foSks ;  she  had  had 
her  share  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
goodness  knows,   and  perhaps   it 
would  do  her  good.'    This  is  what 
the  old  maids  and  the  sourest  of  the 
matrons  whispered  to  one  another 
<;oming  home  firom  church  after  a 
sermon  on  Christian  charity.    But 
the  village  was  not  prepared  for  one 
startling  consequence  of  Mr.  Ho- 
nitoii's  death.     A  few  weeks  after 
thai  melancholy  event  his  widow — 
the  idoi— <»me  back  to  live  among 
ua,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
house  of  her  papa,  who,  it  should 
be  stated,  had  oeen  in  the  mean 
time  gathered  to  his  plebeian  iia.thers, 
leaving  his  house  and  pro|)eri7  to 
fafe  daughter.      Mrs.  Homton  did 
not  show  hoself  for  some  days  after 
her  arrival,  and  during  this  period 
of  suspense  the  villa^  speculated 
upon  the  ravages  which  grief  had 
miide  ujpon  her  beauty,  upon  the 
tears  wmeh  had  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  her  ^,  and  the  nights  of  watch- 
ing which  had  blan(£ed  her  cheek 
and  ehmded  her  fair  brow.    The 
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village^at  least  the  female  portion 
of  it— was  prepared  for  a  walking 
monument  of  tne  profoundest  sor- 
row, a  widowed  presentment  of  the 
true  conventional  type,  with  weeds 
hangmg  loosely  about  her  figure, 
scorning  all  grace  and  showing 
neither  shape  nor  make.  Miss 
Jane  Morley  and  Miss  Margaret 
Thompson,  who  had  taken  refuge 
ftom  the  slights  of  the  world  in 
stem  tea-meetmgs  inconneiioii  with 
clubs  and  a  high  persuasion,  pictured 
her  in  a  pair  of  flat-soled  shoes, 
wearing  a  scaniy  black  stuff  gown, 
short,  and  without  crinoline,  and 
carrying  on  her  head  a  coalscuttle 
swathed  in  crape. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  all  theso 
expectants  when  the  widow  made 
her  first  public  appearance  among 
them.  Lady  Godiva  riding  through 
the  village  in  the  original  Ck)ven^ 
costume  could  not  have  caused  a 
greater  sensation.  Mrs.  Honiton 
was  as  beautiful,  as  radiant,  as 
feshionably  dressed  and  apparently 
as  young  as  ever.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  not  been  plunged  into 
any  violent  grief;  she  had  not  cried 
her  eyes  out  and  spoilt  her  beauty; 
she  had  not  been  left  destitute  to 
give  others  the  luxury  of  commi- 
serating and  helping  her;  and,  worse 
than  aU,  she  wore  so  very  natty  and 
retiring  a  widow's  cap,  that  you 
could  scarcely  detect  that  emblem 
of  her  bereavement.  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  an  invisible  peruke  is, 
but  Mrs.  Honiton's  headgear  was 
certainly  on  invisible  widow's  cap. 
It  was  considered  quite  scandalous 
that  Mrs.  Honiton  snould  have  got 
oyer  her  calamity  so  easily.  In 
order,  however,  to  acquit  the  lady 
of  any  charge  of  heartlessness  which 
may  be  founded. upon  these  &cts, 
I  may  state  that  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Honiton  at  the  stem  com- 
mand of  her  fiither,  reserving  her 
heart  to  herself,  and  tlmt  Mr.  Ho- 
niton was  little  better  than  an  idiot, 
a  gentleman  who  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  the  stable  and 
the  kennel,  and  who  placed  his  wife 
in  the  scale  of  his  afiection  after  his 
horse,  his  dog,  and  his  gun.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  rank  hypocrisy  in  Mrs.  Honiton 
to  show  herself  deeply  grieved.   But 
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what  aggraTated  ihe  female  com- 
mmuty  most  deeply  me  Mib.  Ho- 
niton's  widoVs  cap.  "When  she 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time 
in  church  she  looked  lovelier  than 
ever.  The  merest  STispicion  of 
crimped  white  muslin  peeping  ont 
between  her  black  bonnet  and  her 
golden    hair    gave   an    additional 

giquancy  to  her  beauty.  And  then 
er  weeds  were  all  so  fietshipnably 
made  and  so  elegantly  worn  that 
her  figure  really  seemed  t6  be  im- 
proved by  them.  Her  pink  com- 
plexion stood  out  in  charming  con- 
trast against  her  black  crape  bonnet ; 
and  tMs  last-mentioned  portion  of 
her  dress  was  a  dainty  cockle-shell 
article,  so  neat  and  natty  that  you 
might  have  imagined  it  to  be  a 
wedding  bonnet  dyed  black.  Her 
black  bodice  fitted  to  perfection, 
and  the  crape  mantle  which  hung 
from  her  graoefol  shoulders  was  so 
contrived  as  to  show  that  her  waist 
was  as  slim  as  it  had  ever  been. 
When  she  lifted  up  her  crape 
flounces  and  exposed  a  tiny  neatly- 
fitting  kid  boot  with  a  graceful 
curve  in  the  instep  and  military 
heeLs,  Miss  Nipper  was  heard  to 
say  that  she  had  a  great  mind  to  go 
and  slap  her  face.  In  &ct,  Mrs. 
Honiton  in  her  widow's  weeds  was 
an  infinitely  more  attractive  person 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  all  the  daz- 
zling splendour  of  white  silk.  Her 
first  Sunday  at  church  proved  this 
most  conclusively.  The  single 
young  men  never  took  their  eyes 
off  her,  and  indeed  a  good  many  of 
the  married  ones,  including  The- 
odore and  Adolphus,  could  not  help 
their  glances  straying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  relict. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  women 
folks  were  indignant?  They  would 
have  been  more  than  women,  more 
than  mortal,  if  they  had  not  They 
had  suffered  abeady  at  the  hands  of 
this  ensnaring  syren;  they  had  got 
rid  of  her,  as  they  had  fondly  hoped, 
for  ever,  and  here  she  was  again  trou- 
bling their  waters  as  of  yore.  Her 
cap  was  assailed  at  once.  It  was  a 
heartless  mockery  to  put  on  a  thing 
like  that,  and  her  husband  only 
dead  six  weeks,  and  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself  I  But  Mrs.  Honi- 
ton did  not  appear  at  all  ashamed 


She  paid  close  attentioil  to  the 
service,  and  said  all  the  responses, 
and  sang  all  the  psahns,  and  with 
her  calm  pale  &ce  and  placid  eyes 
turned  upwards,  looked  like  an 
angel-^-at  least  that  is  what  young 
Parkinson  thought — Parkinson  who 
had  never  closed  eith^  his  eyes  or 
his  mouth  since  the  Mr  vision  first 
burst  upon  him  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  service.  I  sus- 
pect there  were  not  many  young 
men  in  the  church  that  Sunday, 
who,  if  they  had  been  questioned, 
could  have  given  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  tihe  sermon,  or  even  been 
able  to  say  what  the  text  was.  The 
eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  no 
match  for  the  more  attractive  metal 
of  Mrs.  Honiton's  piquant  beauiy. 
If  there  had  been  a  sermon  in  that 
fair  fistoe  the  single  young  men 
might  have  been  better  for  cpming 
to  church  that  morning;  as  it  was, 
they  dispersed  to  talk  of  nothing 
else  for  the  rest  of  the  day  but  the 
young  widow's  golden  hair,  and  blue 
eyes,  and  coral  lips  that  looked  go 
fascinating  by  contrast  with  the 
crape  veil  and  the  glimpse  of  white 
muslin.  The  maids  and  matrons 
were  justified  in  being  indignant 
It  was  very  wrong.  The  clergyman 
himself  felt  the  rivalry,  as  he  felt 
it  on  many  a  subsequent  Sunday. 
But  what  could  he  do?  He  could 
not  go  and  scold  the  widow  for 
lookmg  pretiy,  and  it  was  no  part 
of  his  duty  as  a  divine  to  detennine 
the  fashion  and  proportions  of  a 
widow's  cap.  Miss  Nipper,  if  she 
could  have  had  her  way,  would 
have  settled  the  matter  by  tearing 
it  into  shreds  and  stamping  upon 
it;  though,  as  was  remarked  by 
Miss  Margaret  Thompson,  tiiere 
was  not  much  to  stamp  upon.  The 
old  state  of  affairs  was  re-established 
as  thoroughly  and  completely  as 
though  Mr.  Honiton  had  never  been. 
Mrs.  Honiton  was  not  only  more 
attractive  than  ever,  but  she  had 
learned  many  arlfal  and  coquettish 
ways.  She  combined  the  privileges 
of  the  widow  with  the  fascinatioDS 
of  the  girl  to  that  extent  that  it 
really  seemed  a  positive  happiness 
to  be  left  a  widow  at  that  age  with 
all  those  attractions.  As  a  maiden, 
she  would  have  had  no  license  to 
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practise  the  ensnaring  arts  which 
she  now  put  in  force  in  Tirtue  of 
the  &ct  that  she  had  been  married 
and  lost  her  hnshand.  I  £uicy  that 
Mr.  Weller's  experience  must  have 
been  among  widows  of  this  stamp 
—bouncing,  fcesh-feced  widows  at 
coaching  houses,  who  set  their  caps 
—far  back— at  him,  and  regulated 
his  liquor  and  generally  superin- 
tended him.  I  don't  wonder  that 
the  burden  of  his  advice  to  his  son 
was  to  beware  of  widows. 

The  female  villagers  witnessed 
with  dismay  their  eligible  young 
men  once  more  falling  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  flaxen  idol,  following  her 
wherever  she  went,  sauntering  be- 
hind her  to  admire  her  figure,  walk- 
ing on  before  to  catch  her  smile, 
swarming  round  her  at  parties  like 
flics  round  a  sugar-cask,  and  from 
these  out-door  devotions  returning 
to  the  smarting  bosom  of  their 
families  to  rave  of  the  bewitching 
widow.  Had  our  village  been 
ancient  Athens,  the  widow's  name 
would  have  been  written  on  a  shell ; 
had  it  been  Scotland  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  widow  would 
have  been  burnt  for  a  witch.  It 
certainly  was  very  provoking.  She 
had  spoilt  the  prospects  of  one 
generation,  and  now  she  was  back 
again  inteif ering  with  the  prosrpects 
of  another.  A  year  or  two  makes  a 
vast  diflference  when  the  age  of  a 
boy  or  girl  is  verging  towards  the 
close  of  the  teens.  Fifteen  a  girl, 
sixteen  a  woman;  twenty  a  boy, 
twenty-one  a  man.  So  in  the  course 
of  two  years  schoolgirls  had  become 
women,  schoolboys  had  become 
men.  The '  idol '  had  come  back  to 
catch  both  in  her  net.  Such  are  the 
privileges  of  being  a  widow,  young, 
of  course  providmg  that  you  are 
pretty  into  the  bargain.  Sex  makes 
all  the  difference.  Widowers  are 
not  popular,  however  handsome 
they  may  be.  You  never  see  girls 
running  after  a  bereaved  male, 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  old  girls, 
who  are  beginning  to  despair.  Then, 
of  course,  as  drowning  men  catch  at 
straws,  so  aging  maids,  when  they 
see  the  torch  of  Hymen  flickering, 
wHl  clutch  at  any  hand  that  is  held 
out  to  them. 

Bach  was  the  state  of  afliEurs  when 


Mr.  Charles  Bevington  came  to 
reside  in  our  village.  Mr.  Charles 
Bevington  was  a  rising  young 
barrister  —  a  handsome,  dashing 
fellow,  with  black  whiskers,  and  an 
easy,  nonchalant  address.  Physi- 
cally he  was  a  sort  of  prize  man,  a 
specimen  of  humanity  who  would 
have  carried  off  the  gold  medal  at 
an  exhibition  of  his  species.  He  had 
a  broad  forehead  and  a  broad  chest ; 
his  frame  was  muscular  and  strongly 
knit;  his  hair  curled  all  over  his 
well-set  head;  and  his  eyes  beamed 
with  vigour  and  vivacity.  With  all 
this  he  had  a  ready  tongue,  a  won- 
derful faculty  for  talMng  rattling 
nonsense;  and  he  was  a  bachelor. 
He  wafi  the  sort  of  person  who,  as 
soon  as  he  is  seen,  provokes  the  em- 
phatic commentary,  'What  a  hand- 
some man!'  His  good  looks  were 
so  strongly  developed,  and,  as  a 
whole,  so  complete  and  undeniable, 
that  even  married  ladies,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  husbands,  could  not 
restrain  their  admiration ;  and  hus- 
bands could  hear  their  remarks 
with  complacency,  for  it  was  a 
startling  feet  which  nobody  could 
deny.  It  was  as  natural  to  say  that 
Mr.  Charles  Bevington  was  hand- 
some, as  it  would  have  been  to  say 
that  a  man  seven  feet  high  was  tall. 
Like  all  the  others,  Mr.  Bevington 
became  attracted  by  the  beaufy  of 
the  young  widow,  and  veiy  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  village  he 
came  to  me  raving  about  her. 

'  I  wish  you  would  marry  her,'  I 
said. 

Mr.  Bevington  was  startled  at  my 
coming  down  upon  him  plmnp  at 
the  first  word  with  the  expression 
of  such  a  wish  as  this. 

'  Why— how— -what  do  you  mean?' 
he  stammered  out. 

'  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say,'  I  re- 
peated. '  I  wish  you  would  marry 
Mrs.  Honiton,  for  thereby  you 
woul(}  do  the  village  a  signal  ser- 
vice.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  quite  the 
contrwy,'  he  replied,  'for  all  the 
young  fellows  are  mad  after  her.'      , 

*  That's  the  mischief,'  I  said. 
'Mischief!  I  really  don't  under- 
stand you.' 

*  Why,  the  feet  is,  Mrs.  Honiton 
monopolizes  the  attentions  of  all  the 
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yoimg  men,  and  tho  other  yonng 
ladiea  in  the  village  liave  nobody  to 
make  love  to  them.  K  Mxs,  Honi- 
ton  weie  married,  iiye  or  six  eligible 
parties  would  be  let  loose  from  her 
tail  to  go  and  court  elsewhere.  Our 
damsels  are  languishing  for  beaus, 
and  all  on  account  of  mis  bewitch- 
ing widow.' 

'Well/  he  said,  'I  don't  wonder 
at  that.' 

'  No/ 1  said,  'but  the  young  ladies 
wonder  at  it,  and,  what's  more,  they 
don't  like  it;  and  if  you'll  only  go 
and  marry  Mrs.  Honiton  out  of  me 
way,  I'm  sure  they'll  subscribe  for  a 
testimonial  to  you.' 

'Are  you  really  serious?'  he 
said. 

'  Perfectly  so/ 1  replied;  'in  feet, 
I  would  marry  her  myself  out  of 
pity  for  the  poor  girls,  only  for  the 
trifling  obstacle  of  which  you  are 
aware,  that  I  am  married  already/ 

'  Has  she  money  T  he  asked. 

'  Lots/ 1  replied. 

'Then/  he  said,  'there  is  no  need 
to  ask  more  questions,  for  I  don't 
require  you  or  any  one  else  to  tell 
me  that  she  is  as  baeiutiful  as  an 
angel.  By  Jove!  VU  take  your  ad- 
vice, and  stick  up  to  her.' 

'  Do/  I  said; '  and  if  you  only  win 
the  widow's  heart,  you  will  at  the 
same  time  win  the  hearts  of  all  the 
unmarried  ladies  of  the  village. 
Maidens  and  matrons  will  all  be 
ready  to  praise  you.' 

'In  that  case/  he  said,  'I  shall 
step  into  a  perfect  mine  of  affection. 
Well,  I'll  go  in  for  it  at  any  rate.' 

'Yes/  I  said,  'do;  go  in  and 
win.' 

Mr.  Bevingion  did  go  in  for  it. 
He  laid  siege  to  the  widow  imme- 
diately, much  to  the  indignation 
and  di^nst  of  her  train  of  admirers, 
who  looked  upon  the  encroachment 
of  the  tall,  handsome  barrister  as 
something  entirely  disproportionate 
and  un&ur.  When  Mr.  Bevington 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
carried  the  widow  off  in  triumph, 
his  rivals  fell  off  timidly,  and  looked 
up  at  him  as  much  as  to  say, '  Why 
•  don't  joM  compete  with  one  of  your 
own  size?'  The  widow,  however, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  encou- 
rage a  monopoly  of  herself,  and  still 
continued  to  dastribute  her  smiles 


with  impartiality.  The  consequence 
was,  that  her  many  admireis  held 
on  for  some  time,  and  did  their  best 
to  dispute  the  ground  with  tho 
hands(»no  barrister ;  but  it  was  yerj 
discouraging  work.  The  beirist^ 
almost  invariably  got  the  best  of  it, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  widow 
would  look  at  her  train,  and  shrug 
her  pretty  shoulders,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  It  is  really  not  my  fenli  I 
try  to  give  you  all  a  chance ;  and  if 
you  let  this  dashing,  black-whisr 
kered  man  cut  you  out,  why,  you 
have  only  yourselves  to  blame.' 

Mrs.  Honiton's  followers  began  to 
drop  off  one  by  one,  and  the  female 
villagers  looked  up.  Mr.  Webber, 
the  cotton-broker,  was  the  first  to 
relax  his  hold,  and  sink  into  the 
waters  of  despair;  then  G&ptain 
Jarvia;  then  younyg  J^ikins,  the 
alderman's  son,  and  two  or  three 
more,  until  the  prize  was  disputed 
by  only  two — Mr.  Bevington,  the 
handsome  barrister,  and  ]\i&.  Joseph 
Perkins,  a  mild  little  gentleman, 
whose  sticking  up  to  Mxk.  "EomUm. 
had  always  been  regarded  as  like  his 
impudenca  As  some  half-dozen  of 
Mrs.  Honiton's  admirers  had  now 
been  detached  for  other  service,  the 
village  was  in  a  humour  to  be 
amused  at  the  pretensions  oi  'little 
Perkins/  particularly  as  little  Per- 
kins had  only  four  hundred  a  year, 
and  was  short,  and  by  no  means 
what  the  ladies  call  handsome. 
Little  Perkins  had  another  feult— 
or,  at  least,  he  exhibited  certain 
traits  of  character  which  areapoo- 
tive  disadvantage  when  placed  m 
competition  with  physical  beauty 
and  dash.  Perkins  was  amiable, 
gentle,  and  unobtrosivo  in  his  man- 
ners, kind  and  generous  of  dispod- 
tk)n,  and,  on  Hi  occasions,  highly 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
And  because  he  was  all  this,  and 
wasn't  six  feet  high,  and  hadn't 
black  whiskers,  and  didn't  bounce 
and  talk  loud,  &e  girls  called  him 
a  'molly.'  It  is  the  same  in  the 
matrimonial  market  as  in  the  shop 
or  the  bazaar.  It  is  the  showy 
article  that  takes.  Women  see  a 
gaudy  man,  all  dazzle  and  bright 
colour,  and  they  say  at  once,  'FIl 
take  this  article,  please/  without 
oven  stopping  to  inquixe  if  he  will 
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\rash,  if  he  will  wear,  and  ifhia 
colours  are  fast.  I  l)elioYe  that 
if  it  were  the  custom  for  women  to 
propose,  and  if  they  were  left  to 
make  their  choice,  they  would  all 
throw  the  handkerchief  to  the  long- 
legged,  hlack-whiskered,  handsome 
fellows,  perfectly  irrespective  of 
hrains  or  character.^  Scholars,  phi-i 
Josophers,  and  men  of  thought  and' 
mind  would  not  get  wives  at  all.-* 

So  the  village  laughed  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  little  Mr.  Perkins,  and  of 
course  Mr.  Bevington  was  in  every 
respect  above  seriously  r^;arding  so 
insignificant  a  person  as  a  rival, 
fie  treated  him  as  a  big  mastiff 
treats  a  httle  puppy  dog.  He  did 
not  ^hibit  any  in^tience  when  Mr. 
PerMns  jcHned  the  society  of  himself 
and  the  widow,  but  rather  took  de- 
light in  drawing  him  out  and  en- 
couraging him  to  go  on.  Mr.  Be- 
vington, in  fact,  was  amused  with 
the  littie  man,  and  liked  to  'trot 
him  out/  as  he  expressed  it  before 
the  widow.  And  the  widow  seemed 
to  erjoy  the  fan,  and  was  for  ever 
sending  Perkins  to  fetch  and  carry 
for  her.  If,  when  she  was  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  dashing  Mr.  Be- 
vington, she  happened  to  drop  her 
handkerchief,  she  would  call  to  little 
Perkins  to  pick  it  up  for  her,  and 
Bevington  would  quietly  keep  his 
seat  and  allow  Perkins  to  perform 
the  oflfice.  Everybody  pitied  little 
Perkins  and  wondered  that  he  could 
be  such  a  fooL 

But  Mr.  Bevington  was  suddenly 
called  away  on  business,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  had  the  field  all  to  himsel£ 
He  seized  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  offer  to  the  widow.  He  fell  upon 
his  knees,  vowed  that  he  loved  ner 
to  distraction,  and  swore  that  he 
could  never  be  happy  without  her. 
Mm.  Honiton  rejected  him,  and  ac- 
toally  laughed  at  him.  Poor  little 
Perlans  went  home  and  took  to  his 
bed,  and  was  ill  for  weeks. 

In  the  mean  time  the  handsome 
barrister  returned,  and  hearing  of 
Perkins's  declaration,  was  immensely 
amused,  and  told  the  story  every- 
where with  great  gusto  and  delight. 

One  day,  shortly  after  this,  Be- 
vington called  upon  me  with  an  in- 
vitation to  an  evening  party  at  Mrs. 
Honiton's  house. 


*WelV  1  said,  'I  presume  you 
have  done  it :  gone  in  and  won,  as  I 
advised  you.' 

'Well,'  bo  said,  'I  think  I  may 
safely  say  I  have.* 

'  And  if  s  all  settled,'  I  said. 

'Well,  not  exactly,'  ho  said;  'she 
has  some  scruples  about  giving  her 
consent  so  soon  after  her— her  be- 
reavement, which  is  quite  right  and 
proper,  you  know,  and  I  like  her  tiie 
better  for  it ;  but  it's  all  right.' 

'Ah!  doesn't  like  the  idea  of 
serving  up  the  fdneral  baked  meats 
at  the  wedding  tables^'  I  remarked. 

'  Precisely,  and  wants  to  wear  out 
the  black  shoes;  but  you'll  come  to 
the  party,  won't  you?  I  want  you 
to  be  there  particularly,  for  we  ate 
:  to  havo  a  lark  with  little  Per- 


'  What!'  T  said,  'will  he  be  there 
after  what  has  occurred  ? ' 

'There's  the  lark,' he  said;  'ob- 
serve the  date  of  the  party,  the  first 
of  April;  we're  going  to  make  asi 
April  fool  of  him.' 

I  asked  how  they  intended  to  pro- 
ceed.   He  explained :  * 

'Oh!  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,'  he  said.  '  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Perkins,  as  if  from  Mrs. 
Honiton,  inviting  him  to  the  party 
and  giving  him  to  believe  that  she 
relents  towards  him  and  is  anxious 
that  he  should  renew  his  addresses.' 

'Does  Mrs.  Honiton  know  of  it?' 
I  asked. 

'Oh,  yes;  of  course  she  does,  and 
enters  into  the  joke  with  an  antici- 
pation of  rare  fim.  What  a  lark  it 
will  be  to  see  little  Perkins  hoaxed !' 

'It  will  indeed,'  I  said,  'and  I 
shall  certainly  be  tiieie  to  see.' 

I  went  to  the  party  on  the  first  of 
April,  and  arriving  rather  early, 
fotmd  Mr.  Bevington  and  the  widow 
concocting  an  elaboration  of  the  plot 
for  making  an  April  fool  of  Perlans. 
It  was  airanged  that  Mrs.  Honiton 
should  give  Perkins  great  encourage- 
ment, and  lead  him  to  a  second  de- 
claration, and  that  the  guests  should 
all  come  in  at  the  moment,  and  dis- 
cover him  on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 
I  thought  this  going  rather  too  £Eur, 
and  was  somewiiat  surprised  that. 
Mrs.  Honiton  should  be  so  eager  to 
join  in  so  heartless  a  plot ;  but  as  all 
the  guests  who  were  in  the  secret 
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looked  upon  it  as  a  great  piece  of 
fon^  I  saia  nothing,  and  let  matteis 
proceed. 

Perkina  arrived,  was  annonnced, 
and  entered  the  drawing-room  in 
a  faultless  eyening  suit,  evidently 
ordered  for  the  occasion.  He  went 
straight  to  Mrs.  Honiton,  shook  her 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  looked  his 
happiness  and  his  thanks  with  an 
expression  •  of  honest  earnestness, 
winch  made  me  feel  ashamed  of 
myself  for  having,  in  the  remotest 
way,  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
against  him.  I  conld  not  have  ima- 
gined Mrs.  Honiton  to  bo  so  con- 
summate an  actress.  She  returned 
his  warm  grasp  in  the  most  imprech 
sive  manner,  and  put  on  an  expres- 
sion of  delight  and  pleasure  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
suspect.  Bevington  was  nolding  on 
by  the  mantelpiece,  convulsed  with 
suppressed  laughter.  Mrs.  Honiton 
saw  him  and  frowned  gravely,  sus- 
taining her  part  to  perfection. 
When  Bevington  had  managed  to 
control  his  laughter,  he  went  up  to 
Perkins  and  whispered  words  of  en- 
couragement in  his  ear;  and  all  the 
evening  he  followed  him  about, 
muttering  such  things  as  'Famt 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady,'  'For- 
tune favours  the  brave,' '  Go  in  and 
win,' '  She  loves  you,  Perkins.' 

The  moment  came.  It  was  after 
supper,  and  after  the  first  quadrille. 
Mrs.  Honiton,  who  had  been  Per- 
kins's partner,  led  him  away  out  of 
the  drawing-room  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Bevington  gave  the 
initiated  the  signal,  and  we  followed. 
Mr.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Honiton  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  arm- 
in-arm,  ttuking  softly.  Every  now 
and  then  we  could  hear  Perkins 
niftlriTig  mention  of  his  'heart,'  his 
'devotion,'  his  'long  attachment,' 
his  'unalterable  devotion.'  Mrs. 
Honiton  was  silent,  and  looked  down 
modestly,  with  admirable  art.  Per- 
kins handed  her  to  a  chair.  He  sat 
down  beside  her ;  he  whispered  more 
words  of  love— he  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  her  feet! 

'  Now  is  the  time,'  cried  Beving- 
ton, and  he  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Perkins  rose  in  haste  and  oon&on. 
Mrs.  Honiton  rose  also,  but  looked 


calm  and  serious.   She  tamed  coldly 
to  Bevington,  and  said : 

'  Pray,  what  are  you  laughing  at, 
sir?' 

'  Capital  I  capital !'  cried  Beving- 
ton; 'how  admirably  she  acts  her 
pari;!' 

'Mr.  Bevington,'  said  Mrs.  Honi- 
ton, in  the  same  cold,  earnest,  man- 
ner, '  the  part  I  am  acting  is  one  in 
which  I  am  prompted  by  my  heart 
and  my  inclination,  and  not  by  yotir 
cruel  and  unmanly  designs.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  made  me  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  and  I  accept  it,  confident  that 
he  also  bestows  upon  me  a  heart 
capable  of  love,  capable  of  feeling, 
and  capable  of  kindness  and  ge- 
nerosity.' 

Mr.  Bevington  was  still  trying  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  a  little  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  mouth  now.  Mis. 
Honiton's  acting  was  too  deep,  too 
subtle,  too  profound  for  him.  She 
continued : 

'You  must  remember,  Mr.  Be- 
vington, that  I  am  a  widow,  and 
that  I  have  been  privileged,  while 
very  young,  to  acquire  experience  of 
your  sex.  That  experience  has  not 
come  too  late  for  my  happiness.  I 
have  thought  it  possible,  sir,  that  a 
person  who  has  acted  with  such  de- 
lil)erate  and  wanton  cruelty  towards 
the  most  kindhearted  and  inofiensive 
of  men,  might  at  some  future  time 
feel  no  scruple  in  practising  that 
cruelty  upon  a  defenceless  woman; 
and  I  have  thought  it  most  probable 
that  a  man  who  has  invariably,  and 
under  many  trying  drcumstanoes, 
shown  himself  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  which  make  up  the  diarac- 
ter  of  a  true  gentleman,  will  prove 
himself  to  be  a  kind  and  devoted 
husband.  Sir,  I  have  made  my 
choice.' 

And  Mis.  Honiton  gave  her  hand 
to  Perkins,  led  him  into  the  ball- 
room among  the  oomnany,  and  there 
openly  announced  to  her  guests  that 
she  had  made  choice  of  a  husband. 

And  so  Mr.  Perkins,  instead  of 
being  made  an  April  fool,  was  made 
the  happiest  man  alive.  And  the 
village  wondered,  and  refused  to 
believe  its  eyes,  until  it  saw  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  roll  away  in  the  bridal 
chariot  A.  H. 
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A  BUNDLE  OF  CONTRADICTIONS. 

•    •  TRUE  TO  A  TITTLE. 

I  AM  long,  I  am  Bhort,  I  am  thin^  I  am  stout; 
I  am  often  within,  even  when  I'm  without ; 
I  am  dork,  I  am  fair,  I  am  old,  I  am  new; 
On  my  face  may  be  smiles,  even  while  I  look  blue. 
Pye  a  foot  without  toes,  and  a  head  without  hair ; 
I  am  light,  I  am  heavy,  and  'tis  true,  I  declare, 
Wherever  I'm  sent,  without  limbs  I  go  there. 
Without  wings  I  can  fly,  going  up  to  the  skies. 
Without  voice  I  can  tell  all  the  traveller  espies ; 
And  this  I  accomplish,  although  without  eyes. 
Although  I  hear  nothing,  because  without  ears. 
The  lover  confides  me  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 
Without  hand  I  can  work,  for  you'll  own  it  is  true, 
From  that  which  I  bear  many  blessings  ensue. 
Yet,  though  without  malice,  much  mischief  I  do. 
Though  void  of  all  feeling,  of  me  you  may  borrow 
What  will  move  you  to  laughter,  or  melt  you  in  sorrow ; 
Though  I  never  could  think,  much  reflection  I  show, 
And  I  wisdom  impart,  although  nothing  I  know. 
Although  I'm  worth  millions,  contradiction  complete. 
Men  trample  mo  down  in  the  dirt  with  their  feet 
Nay,  these  wonders  to  crown,  it  with  truth  can  be  said, 
Though  some  thousand  years  old,  I  remain  to  be  made  i 
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THE  HEBCHANT  PBINCES  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHAPXEBIIL 
itTf!iTAim  wEimNaTOV  or  lqkdom. 


WHXTTIllOTOV'f 


I  (LoonxG  rsoM  raa  ooort),  hait  i 
[From  an  Old  Prink] 


EVERYBODY  knows  the  story  of 
Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat; 
— how  the  little  feUow,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  ran  away  from  a  home  where 
there  wajs  nothing  to  make  him 
happy,  was  a  beggar-boy  for  some 
years,  and  then,  hearing  that  the 
streets  of  London  were  paved  with 
gold  and  silver,  worked  his  way 
thither  to  be  saved  from  starvation 
by  the  good-nature  of  a  merchant  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  named  Fitzwar- 
ren ; — how  he  was  for  a  long  time 
scullion  in  the  merchant's  house, 
much  favoured  by  Mistress  Alice,  the 
merchant's  daughter,  but  much  per- 
secuted by  the  '  vile  jade  of  a  cook,' 
whose  bidding  he  had  to  follow ; — 
how  at  length  his  master,  sending  a 
shipfuU  of  merchandize  to  Barbe^, 
permitted  each  one  of  his  servants  to 
venture  something,  and  poor  Whit- 
tington had  nothing  to  venture  save 


a  cat  ^diieh  he  bad  bought  for  a 
penny,  and  set  to  destroy  the  rats 
and  mice  that  infested  his  garret;— 
how,  while  the  ship  was  on  its  voy- 
age, the  cook-maid's  tyranny  so 
troubled  him  that  he  ran  away,  and 
had  gone  as  &r  as  Bunhill  Fields, 
when  the  bells  of  Bow  Church 
seemed  to  call  to  him — 

*  Torn  again,  Whittington, 
Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;* 

and  how,  when,  in  obedience  to  this 
warning,  he  went  back  to  Leaden- 
hall Street,  it  was  to  learn  that  his 
cat  had  been  bought  by  the  King 
of  Barbary  for  treasures  worth 
ioo,oooZ. ;  80  that  he  was  all  at 
once  almost  the  richer  commoner 
in  England,  fit  to  marry  good  Mis- 
tress Alice,  his  patron's  daughter, 
to  become  a  fiunous  merchant  and, 
as  Bow  bells  had  promised,  thric0 
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Loid  MayoT  of  London^  and  to  live 
in  the  City's  history  as  one  of  its 
greatest  bene&ctois.  Bnt  that  tale 
is  too  fall  of  anachronisms  and  im- 
probabilities for  any  part  of  it,  not 
confirmed  by  authentic  records,  to 
be  believed  in;  and  the  anthentic 
records  are  so  few  that  we  can  get 
bat  a  sUght  knowledge  of  Whit- 
tington's  real  histoiy. 

That  a  cat  had  something  to  do 
with  the  making  of  his  fortune  is 
not  easily  to  be  denied.  The  legend 
is  traced  back  to  within  a  genera- 
tion of  his  lifetime,  and  to  authori- 
ties that  could  hardly  have  been 
either  ignorant  or  nntruthful.  It 
is  probable,  moreover,  that  he  owed 
something  to  the  influence  and  as- 
sistance of  Eitzwarren,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  did  really  marry.  But  i£at 
he  began  life  as  a  beggar-boy  and 
scullion  is  certainly  a  fable.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  William 
Whittington,  a  descendant  of  an 
ancient  Warwickshire  family,  and 
proprietor  of  the  manors  of  Faunt- 
ley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Solers 
H(^,  in  Hereford,  who  died  in  1 360. 
The  &mily  possessions  passed  to 
William,  tiie  firstborn,  and,  on  his 
early  death,  to  Bobert,  the  second 
son.  High  Sheriff  of  Gloucester  in 
1402,  and  again  in  1407,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Whittingtons  of  Hams- 
well,  existing  to  tlus  day.  This 
Bobert  must  have  been  a  wealthy 
man.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
riding  with  his  son  Guy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  when 
about  thirty  followers  of  one  Bichard 
Oldcastle,  who  had  doubtless  been 
aggrieved  at  some  of  the  High 
Sheriff's  proceeedings,  waylaid  and 
took  them  prisoners,  only  to  be  re- 
leased on  their  entering  mto  a  bond 
to  pay  600L  by  way  of  ransom,  and 
to  take  no  procedings  against  Old- 
castle for  his  lawless  conduct  In 
14 1 6,  however,  Bobert  Whittington 
obtained  authority  from  Parliament 
to  consider  this  forced  engagement  as 
null  and  void ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
he  got  back^  money  and  procured 
the  punishment  of  his  enemy. 

Bichard  Whittington  seems  to 
have  been  only  a  few  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death;  and 
he  was  not  yet  a  man  in  1373, 
when  be  lost  his  mother.    Being  a 


younger  son,  he  followed  the  com- 
mon practice  of  younger  sons  in 
times  when  there  were  few  other 
professions  to  choose  froja^  and  be- 
came a  merchant  Of  his  early  life 
nothing  is  recorded.  We  first  hear 
of  him  in  the  year  1393,  when  he 
must  have  been  nearly  forty;  but 
as  he  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Mercers'  (^Company,  and  alderman 
and  sheriff  of  the  City  of  London, 
we  have  good  ground  fbr  assuming 
that  he  had  been  a  prosperous 
merchant  during  many  previous 
years.  Perhaps,  as  the  story-books 
assert,  he  ran  away  to  London,  and 
then  became  rich  through  the  acci- 
dental value  of  his  cat ;  but  in  that 
case  the  wealth  tiius  derived  can 
only  have  been  a  trifling  sum,  to  be 
used  well  and  greatly  augmented 
by  his  own  industry.  It  is  more 
probable,  however— and  we  do  him 
the  greater  honour  in  making  this 
assumption — that  he  rose  solely 
through  his  own  talent  and  appli- 
cation. He  must  have  had  some 
slight  patrimony  of  his  own,  and 
much  more  must  have  oome  to  him 
by  his  mairiage  with  Alice,  the 
daughter  .of  Sir  Hugh  Fztzwarren 
of  Torrington,  owner  of  much  pro- 
perty in  Devonshire,  Gloocester- 
shire,  and  oth^  counties.  We  have 
no  solid  ground  for  supposing  that 
Fitzwarren  himself  ever  meddled 
with  trade,  but  bis  influence  would 
be  of  use  to  young  Whittington  at 
his  beginning  of  commenslal  life. 
That  the  beginning  was  compara- 
tively humble  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  lad  took  to  mer- 
cery instead  of  engaging  in  the 
wholesale  wool  or  wine  trades  that 
were  followed  in  the  different  ports 
by  such  men  as  the  De  la  Poles  of 
Hull.  '  The  mercers,  as  a  metro- 
politan guild,*  we  are  told, '  may  Ix) 
traced  bsick  to  a.]).  1172;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that 
they  took  their  station  among  the 
merchants,  and  from  being  mere 
retailers  became  the  first  City  com- 
pany. Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  mercers  mo- 
nopolized the  silk  trade,  woolLeoi 
stuffii  having,  prior  to  that  period, 
constituted  their  staple  business, 
and  up  to  which  time  they  had  only 
partially  been  incorporated.'    Whit- 
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tington,  in  Ms  younger  days,  had  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  Westminster 
Hall,  or  in  Cheapside,  or  Gomhill^ 
offering  coats,  caps,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  haberdashery,  &c.,  to  passers 
by,  just  as,  a  generation  later,  old 
Dan  Lidgate'e  hero,  London  Lack- 
penny,  found  the  tradesmen  doing 
when  he  came  to  try  his  Inck  in 
London.  He  went  first  to  West- 
minster, bnt  there,  instead  of  get- 
ting any  help,  he  wajs  pushed  a&ut 
and  robbed  of  his  hood. 

<.Withln  this  haU  neither  rich  nor  yet  poor 
Woald  do  for  me  aught,  although  I  should  die ; 

Which  rolng.  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door. 
Where  FiemingB  hegan  on  me  for  to  cry, 
'♦  Master,  what  will  ye  copen  or  buy  ? 

fine  felt  hats?  or  spectacles  to  read? 

I^ydown  your  silver,  and  hero  you  may  speed." 

*  Then  into  London  I  did  me  hie,— 

Of  all  the  hmd  it  beareth  the  prize. 
**  Hot  pcascods !"  one  began  to  cry ; 
*•  Strawbeny  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise !" 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spice. 
Pepper  and  safiron  they  gan  me  bede, 
But  tor  lack  of  money  I  mig^t  not  speed. 

'  Thai  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawen. 
Where  there  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stuid.' 

One  ofliered  me  velvet,  siUc,  and  lawn ; 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand. 
'*Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land!" 

I  never  was  used  to  such  thhigs  indeed ; 

And  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

'  Then  went  I  fbrth  by  London  Stone^ 
And  throughout  all  Candlewick  Street ; 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon. 
Then  comes  me  one  crying, "  Hot  sheep's  feet !' 
One  cried   ••  Mackerel  !••—'♦  Oyster  green  !" 
another  gan  me  greeL 

One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  bead; 

lint  for  want  of  money  I  might  not  be  sped. 

*  Then  into  Gomhlll  anon  I  rode. 

Where  there  was  much  stolen  gear  among. 
1  saw  where  hung  mine  own6  hood. 

That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng. 

To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong. 
I  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did  my  creed. 
But  for  lade  of  money  I  oonld  not  speed. 

*  Then  hied  I  me  to  Billingsgate; 

And  one  cried,  "  Ho !  now  go  wo  hence ;" 
I  prayed  a  bargeman,  for  God's  sake. 

That  he  would  spare  me  my  expense. 

"Thou  goest  not  here,"  quoth  he,  "under 
two  pence; 
I  list  not  yet  bestow  any  alms*  deed." 
Thus  Iflddng  money  I  could  not  speed.' 

In  that  busy,  money-making  little 
world  of  London  Whittington  grow 
rich  and  influential.  By  1393  he 
was  a  master  mercer,  with  five  ap- 
prentices under  him,  and  in  the 
same  year,  if  not  before,  he  was 


an  aldemum  living  at  the  lunue  in 
Mark  Lane,  which  we  have  pictnzed 
from  h  sketch  taken  before  it  yn& 
pulled  down.  On  the  31st  of  Sep- 
tember in  this  year,  moreoyer,  tie 
was  elected  shenff;  and  in  1397  ft 
writ  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
Bichard  IL  appointing  him  to  act 
as  mayor  and  escheator  in  the  place 
of  Adam  Baune, '  who  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh.'  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  mayor— the  title 
Lord  Mayor  seems  not  to  have  been 
introduced  till  a  later  period—in 
his  own  right;  and  he  held  the 
office  again  in  1406,  and  again  in 
1 41 9,  on  which  last  occasion  the 
Mercers'  Company  'attended  the 
cavalcade  with  eight  new  banners, 
eight  trumpeters,  four  pipers,  and 
seven  nakerers,'  nakers  bemg  wind 
instruments  of  some  sort  now  for- 
gotten, '  that  in  the  battle,'  accord- 
ing to  Chaucer,  'blowen  bloody 
sounds.' 

The  mercers  of  London  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  repre- 
sentative. Just  at  this  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  calling  was  gaining 
much  fresh  dignity;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Whittington's  zeal 
and  influence  greatly  conduced  to 
this.  In  1400  we  find  his  name 
among  the  list  of  great  merchants 
and  others  excused  from  attendance 
upon  Henry  lY.  in  his  Scotfcbh 
wars;  and  henceforth  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  &vouiite 
with  the  king.  In  1402  he  received 
215^.  139.  4d  for  ten  cloths  of  gdd 
and  other  merchandize  provided  for 
the  marriage  of  Blanche,  Henry's 
eldest  daughter,  with  tihe  King  of 
the  Eomans;  and  in  1406  he  fur- 
nished pearls  and  cloth  of  gold 
worth  248^.  I  OS.  6d,  to  be  used  at 
the  wedding  of  the  king's  other 
daughter,  Philippa.  In  the  flame 
year  he  lent  i,ooo^  to  King  Heniy 
on  the  security  of  the  subsidies  on 
wool,  hides,  and  woolfels,  a  tnuofl- 
action  exactly  similar  to  the  many 
in  which  we  saw  Sir  William  de  'la 
Pole  engaged  two  generations  ear- 
lier. Two  other  London  merchants, 
John  Norbury  and  John  Hende, 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  been 
richer  even  than  Whittington,  as  on 
this  occasion  they  each  lent  3,ooo2. 
to  the  king.    Hende  was  Mayor  of 
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London  in  139 1,  and  again  in  1404, 
and  his  name  is  seyeiral  times  met 
with  in  coiynnction  with  Whitting- 
ton's.  The  king's  debts  were  paid 
in  1410,  and  in  141 1  we  find  that 
Whittington  was  ^employed  to  pay 
100  marks  for  expenses  incurred  on 
account  of  the  coming  of  French 
ambassadors  to  Dover^  and  their 
oonyeyanoe  thence  to  the  king's 
presence  at  Gloucester.  In  141 3 
he  lent  another  sum  of  i^oooZ.  to 
Henry  IV.,  the  money  being  re- 
turned in  a  fortnight ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  often  rendered  simi- 
lar service  both  to  this  monarch 
and  to  his  son.  For  maintaining 
the  siege  of  Harfleur  in  141 5  he  lent 
700/.  to  Henry  V.,  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  customs  on  wool  collected  in 
liondon,  Boston,  and  HuU;  and 
another  loan  of  3,000  marks  made 
in  1416  was  discharged  two  years 
later.  There  is  a  tradition,  hardly 
to  be  credited,  that  Whittington  in- 
curred much  greater  obligations  on 
Henry's  account,  and  volunteered 
an  acquittance  in  the  most  chiyal- 
lous  way  possible.  During  his  last 
mayoralfy,  in  141 9,  we  are  told,  he 
invited  ihe  king  and  queen  to  a 
sumptuous  entertamment  at  Guild- 
hall, on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
knighthood;  and  among  the  rari- 
ties {prepared  to  give  splendour  to 
the  festival  was  a  marvellous  fire  of 
precious  and  sweet«melling  woods, 
mixed  with  cinnamon  and  other 
costly  spices.  While  the  king  was 
praising  the  novelty,  Whittington 
-went  to  a  closet  and  drew  thence 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  60,000/., 
which  during  the  French  wars  had 
been  i&nied  by  the  sovereign,  and 
which  he  had  diligently  bought  up 
from  the  various  merchants  and 
money-lenders  to  whom  they  had 
been  given;  and  this  whole  bundle 
be  tluew  into  the  fames  as  the 
most  expensive  fiiel  of  all.  '  Never 
bad  prince  such  a  subject!'  Henry 
exclauned,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
the  generosiiy  of  the  act  '  And 
never  had  subject  such  a  prince!' 
answered  Whittington. 

That  story  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
But  of  other,  wiserand  more  honour- 
able acts  of  liberaliiy  done  by  Whit- 
tington we  have  ample  proof.  '  The 
£arvent  desire  and  busy  intention  of 


a  prudent,  wise,  and  devout  man,' 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  not  long 
before  his  death,  'shall  be  to  cast 
before  and  make  sure  the  state  and 
the  end  of  this  short  life  with 
deeds  of  mercy  and  pity,  and  spe- 
cially to  provide  for  those  miserable 
persons  whom  the  penury  of  poverty 
msulteth,  and  to  whom  the  power 
of  seeking  llie  necessaries  of  life  by 
art  or  bodily  labour  is  interdicted.' 
And  this  was  certainly  the  rule  of 
his  own  life.  In  the  year  1400  he 
obtained  leave  to  rebuild  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael  Paternoster,  and  found 
there  [a  college,  '  consisting  of  four 
fellows,  clerks,  conducts,  and  cho- 
risters, who  were  governed  by  a 
master,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
rights  and  profits  of  the  church,  in 
addition  to  his  salary  of  ten  marks. 
To  the  chaplains  he  gave  eleven 
noarks  each,  to  the  first  clerk  eight, 
to  the  second  clerk  seven  and  a 
half,  and  to  the  choristers  five 
marks  a  year  each.'  Besides  this  he 
built  the  chapel  amiexed  to  Guild- 
hall, made  contributions  to  the 
adornment  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
and  endowed  many  other  churches. 
Four  hundred  years  before  John 
Howard  appeared  as  the  prisoner's 
Mend  Whittington  began  to  rebuild 
Newgate  Prison,  hitherto  '  a  most 
ugly  and  loathsome  prison,  so  con- 
tagious of  air  that  it  caused  the 
death  of  many  men;'  and,  dying 
before  the  work  was  done,  he  left 
money  that  it  might  be  duly  com- 
pleted. Si  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
in  Smithfield,  was  aJso  repaired  by 
his  instructions;  and  Whittington's 
Almshouses,  near  Highgate,  are  to 
this  day  standing  monuments  of  the 
generosity  of  this  '  worthy  and 
notable  merchant,  the  which,'  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  hk  ex- 
ecutors, 'while  he  lived,  had  right 
liberal  and  large  hands  to  the 
needy  and  poor  people.'  In  other 
ways  he  cared  for  the  neediest  among 
his  fellow-men.  '  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  life,'  says  a  manuscript 
authority,  'indicating  his  honesty 
and  public  Bpirit,  was  his  active 
prosecution  of  the  London  brewers 
for  forestalling  meat  and  selling 
dear  ale;  for  which  interference 
with  their  proceedings  the  brewers 
were  very  wroth.'    And  as  a  small 
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but*  dgmficant  Hhistiafcion  of  his 
laige-heartod  charity,  Stow  tells  nfi 
that  'there  was  a  wsto  conduit  east 
of  the  Ghuich  of  Si  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  which  came  from  Highbury, 
and  that  Whittington,  the  mayor, 
caused  a  bosse  [or  tap]  of  water  to 
be  made  in  the  church-wall,' — ^the 
foromnner,  by  nearly  half  a  mill©- 
nium,  of  the  diinking-ibaniains  now 
so  common  among  us. 

Notable  evidence  of  Wbittington^s 
ability  in  a  pioviiloe  not  much 
heeded  by  the  majoriiy  of  mer- 
chants, appears  in  the  £act  that 
Henry  v.,  m  141 3,  a  few  months 
after  his  accession,  appointed  him 
chief  BuperYisar  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  naye  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Two  years  later,  moreoyer,  in  order- 
ing certain  altenitions  in  &e  City  of 
London,  the  king  thought  it  well 
to  direct  that  the  mayor  should  do 
nothing  either  in  building  up  or  in 
pulling  down  without  the  advice  of 
Whittington.  But  the  merchant 
did  more  for  the  City  than  even 
King  Heniy  could  have  expected. 
In  his  will  he  provided  tor  the 
paving  and  glazing  of  Guildhall, 
luxuries  at  Ihat  time  almost  coor 
fined  to  palaces;  and  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  busy 
about  the  foundation  of  the  library 
of  the  Grey-&iars  m(mastery  in 
Newgate  Street  '  This  noble  build- 
ing,' according  to  Stow,  'was  129 
feet  long,  31  feet  in  breadth,  entirely 
ceiled  with  wainscot,  with  28  wain- 
soot  desks,  and  8  double  settees. 
The  cost  of  furnishing  it  with  books 
was  556Z.  I  OS.,  of  which  400Z.  was 
subscribed  l^y  Whittington.'  Still 
more  important  than  tnis  was  the 
GuiWhall  Library,  built  by  Whit- 
tington's  directions,  for  ihe  pre- 
servation of  the  civic  records.  The 
most  important  of  these,  the  'Liber 
Albus,'  printed  for  the  first  time  a 
few  years  ago  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Eiley,  is  thought  to  have 
been  compiled,  at  Whittington's  own 
suggestion,  by  his  chief  executor, 
John  Carpenter. 

Whittington  died  in  1423.  'His 
body  was  three  times  buried  in  his 
own  church  of  St.  Michael  Pater- 
noster— first  l>y  his  executors  under 
a  fair  monument;  then  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  the  parson  of  the 


church  thinking  some  msi  riches, 
as  he  said«  io  be  buried  with  him, 
caused  his  monument  to  bo  bn^um, 
his  body  to  be  spoilt  of  its  Icadon 
sheet,  and  again  toe  second  time  to 
be  buried;  and'  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  the  parishioners  were 
forced  to  take  him  up  and  lap  him 
in  lead  as  before,  to  bury  him  the 
third  time,  and  to  place  his  monii- 
ment,  or  the  like,  over  him  again.' 
But  both  church  and  tombstone 
were  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666;  /md  now  his  only  mana- 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
ihe  ciiy  which  he  so  greatly  helped 
by  his  noble  charities,  and,  as  for  as 
we  can  judge,  by  his  perfect  showing 
of  the  way  in  which  a  merchant 
prince  should  live. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TBK  OAS»IN<»  OF  BHI8TOL. 

From  very  early  times  Bristol  was 
one  of  the  foremost  marts  of  English 
conmierce.  Li  the  twelfth  century, 
according  to  William  of  Mahnes- 
bury,  '  its  haven  was  a  receptacle 
for  ships  coming  from  Ireland,  Nor- 
way, and  other  foreign  lands,  lest  a 
region  so  blest  with  native  lichet 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  foreign  merchandize;'  and  in 
later  generations  there  was  no  di- 
minution of  the  old  sca£Dring 
zeal.  '  Considering  the  many  and 
notable  services,'  runs  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  IY«  soon  after  the 
year  1400, '  whidi  very  many  mer- 
chants, burgesses  of  our  town  of 
Bristol^  have  done  for  us  and  our 
&mous  progenit(»rs  in  many  ways 
with  their  ships  and  yoyages,  at 
their  own  great  charges  and  ex- 
pense, and  also  since  mai^^  of  the 
said  burgesses  and  merchants  bavo 
been  grievously  vexed  and  disturbed 
by  the  lieutenants  and  ministers  of 
our  Admiralty  of  England,  to  their 
great  loss  and  burthen,  we  there- 
fore of  our  own  special  grace  have 
granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  to  the 
mayor  and  commonaliy  and  their 
heirs,  that  ihe  said  town  shall  be 
for  ever  free  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  Admiralty.' 

But  for  a  long  time  Bristol  com- 
merce ran  in  the  old  groove,  with- 
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ont  recelying  much  inflaence  from 
the  cloth  trade  introdaoed  in  tbe 
twelfth  Gentmy  from  FIaiider& . 
Hull,  BoBton,  and  other  towns  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England,  with 
Winchester,  Totnes,  and  others  in 
the  south,  had  been  growing  rich 
through  some  generations  by  means 
of  commerce  in  wool  and  cloth  be- 
fore Thomas  Blanket,  a  merchant  of 
Bristol,  and  some  of  his  fiiends  were 
in  1340  fined  by  the  civic  authori- 
ties '  for  having  caused  various  ma- 
chines for  weaving  and  making 
TTOoUen  cloths  to  be  set  up  in 
their  own  houses,  and  having  iiired 
veaveis  and  other  workmen  for  this 
purpose.'  The  fine  was  remitted, 
however,  .by  Edward  JJL^  and  the 
Bristol  people,  seeing  the  value  of 
the  innovation,  soon  learnt  to  honour 
its  introducers.  In  1342  Blanket 
\na  made  baUiff  of  Bristol,  and  in 
1356  he^  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
xnerchant8»  was  smnmoned  to  West- 
minster to  advise  with  the  king  on 
matters  of  importance  in  the  inter- 
ests of  trade.  From  this  time  cloth 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
commerce  of  I&istol.  It  provided  a 
principal  occupation  botib  for  the 
home  manufacturers  and  for  the 
traders  with  foreign  countries  until 
the  discovery  of  America  opened  up 
new  ai^  yet  more  abundant  sources 
of  wealth. 

The  greatest  name  in  Bristol  his- 
tory prior  to  the  beginning  of  that 
Am^can  traffic  is  first  met  with  in 
the  lifetime  of  Blanket,  the  cloth- 
veaver  and  doth-dealer.  William 
Canning,  or  CSanynges,  the  elder, 
-was  a  man  of  mark  and  a  famous 
merchant  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  but  nearly 
all  we  know  of  him  is  summed  up 
in  a  string  of  dates.  In  1361,  and 
again  in  1369,  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  baHiff  of  Bristol;  he  was 
BIZ  times  mayor—in  1373,  i37S» 
1375,  i38i»  138s,  and  1389;  and 
thrice— in  1364,  in  1383,  and  in 
1384 — ^he  represented  the  city  in 
Parliament  He  died  in  1396, 
leaving  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
be  divided  between  his  children, 
yn/i  much  more  to  be  distributed  in 
charity.  His  son  John  was  also  a 
meiclumt  of  repute.  Aship  bel(xig- 
ing  to  i^Tm,  trading  to  Calais  and 


Flanders,  was  seized  by  some  jear 
lous  seamen  of  the  I^orth  in  1379, 
and  detained  at  Hartlepool  until  the 
culprits  had  been  brought  to  justice 
and  restitution  obtained.  Ho  also 
went  the  round  of  civic  honours, 
being  bailiff  in  1380,  sheriff  in  138Z, 
member  of  Parliament  in  1384,  and 
mayor  in  1392  and  1398.  He  died 
in  14.05,  leaving  a  third  of  his  goods 
to  his  wifo,  a  third  to  his  children, 
and  a  third  to  the  poor.  His  eldest 
son  Thomas  settied  in  London  as  a 
grocer,  and  prospered  well  enough 
to  become  in  due  time  master  of  his 
company  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon^ 
don;  but  in  fame  and  wealth  he 
was  far  outdone  by  his  more  fJEunous 
brother. 

This  brother,  known  as  William 
Canning  the  younger,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  grandfather,  was  hanx 
in  1399  or  140a  Of  him,  as  of  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  very 
little  indeed  is  recorded.  That  he 
was  the  greatest  of  Bristol's  old  mer- 
chant princes,  however,  is  abun* 
dantiy  shown.  He  was  about 
twen^-five  when,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  contemporary '  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish Policy,'  the  men  of  Bristol  first, 
'  by  rudder  and  stone/  went  to  Ice* 
land* 

'As  men  wen  mat  of  old 
Of  ScarbQrovc^,  unto  tbe  oottsttto  cold  f 

and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  ha 
himself  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  energetic  of  the  men  who 
transferred  the  fish  trade  to  Bristol. 
Bristol  was  not  lon^  allowed  with- 
out hindrance  to  enjoy  this  source 
of  wealth.  The  shortsighted  policy 
of  the  Danish  Qovemment,  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  weak  and  mis- 
(^evous  counsellors  of  Henry  VI., 
led  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Lincoln,  York,  HtQl,  Newcastle,  and 
Bristol,  were  forbidden  to  trade  to 
Iceland,  Finmark,  and  other  districts 
subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark;  and 
in  1450  the  trea^  was  confirmed. 
To  Ihe  rule,  however,  there  was 
made  in  the  latter  year  one  notable 
exception.  The  Danish  monarch 
allowed  William  Canning,  '  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  debt  due  to 
the  said  merchant  from  his  subjects 
of  Iceland  and  Finmark,  to  lade 
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oertain  English  ships  with  merchan- 
dize for  those  prohibited  places,  and 
there  to  take  fish  and  ouier  goods 
in  return.'  And  Canning's  ships 
were  about  the  largest  hitherto 
known  in  England.  Under  date 
1460,  we  read  that  daring  eight 
years  he  employed  on  an  average 
eight  hondrea  mariners  in  the  nayi- 
gation  of  ten  yessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burthen  of  2,930  tons.  The 
names  of  these  ships  were  the 
'  Mary  and  John/  of  900  tons,  the 
'  Mary  Kedcliffe,'  of  500,  and  the 
'  Mary  Canning/  of  400,  which  cost 
him  in  all  4,000  marks,  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  25,oooZ.  in  our 
money ;  the  '  Mary  Bat/  and  the 
'Katherine  of  Boston/  of  320  tons 
burthen  apiece;  the  'Margaret  of 
Tylney/  of  200  tons;  the  'Kathe- 
rine/  and  the  'little  Nicholas/  of 
140  [each;  and  the  '  Galiot/  of  50 ; 
besides  one  of  about  160  tons  bur- 
then, which  was  lost  in  Iceland. 

It  was  not  alone  to  Iceland  that 
Canning  sent  his  great  ships.  In 
1449  Henry  YI.  addressed  letters  of 
commendation  to  the  master-general 
of  Prussia  and  the  magistrates  of 
Dantzic,  inviting  their  favour  to- 
wards his  factors  established  within 
their  jurisdictions,  and  especially 
towards  William  Canning,  'his  b^ 
loved  and  eminent  merchant  of 
Bristol.'  In  going  to  these  parts. 
Canning  was  opening  up  a  branch 
of  commerce  almost  new  to  English- 
men, and  treading  ground  hitherto 
all  but  monopolized  by  the  Flemish 
merchants.  In  'The  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish' Policy/  written  in  14361  v© 
read:— 

*  Now  beer  and  bacon  are  flnom  Pnusia  bron^t 
Into  Flaunden,  as  loved  and  dearly  Bought ; 
Iron,  copper,  bow-atavea,  steel,  and  wax, 
Boars'  hides  and  badgers',  pitch,  tar,  wood,  and 

flax. 
And  Cologne  thread,  and  ftastian,  and  canvas, 
And  card  and  bucknun,— of  old  time  thus  it  was. 
Also  the  Pnisaians  make  their  adventnrs 
Of  silver  plate,  of  wedges  good  and  sure 
In  greats  plenty,  which  they  bring  and  bny 
Out  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary ; 
Which  is  Increase  full  great  unto  their  land, 
And  they  be  laden,  as  I  understand. 
With  woollen  cloths,  all  manner  of  colours, 
By  dyera*  crafts  full  diverse,  that  be  ours ;' 

That  is,  with  dyod  cloths  exported 
from  England  by  the  Flemings. 
The  &yours  shown  to  Canning 


by  Henry  YI.  were  not  altogether 
unselfish.  The  last  and  worst  of 
the  Lancastrian  kings,  more  extra- 
vagant and  not  less  needy  than  his 
preidecessors,  followed  their  fashion 
of  exacting  aid  from  wealthy  sub- 
jects and  paying  them  by  conferring 
special  privileges  connected  with 
trade.  There  is  no  record  of  pay- 
ments made  by  Canning  to  Henry, 
but  that  they  were  made  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted.  We  know  that  he 
was  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  and 
served  his  king  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  having  been  made 
bailiff  of  Bristol  in  143 1,  sheriff  in 
1438,  and  mayor  in  1441  and  1449. 
In  the  latter  year— the  same  year  in 
which  he  was  reconunended  to  the 
Prussian  and  Dantzic  authorities— 
he  used  his  influence  with  the  Com- 
mon Council  towards  putting  the 
town  in  a  proper  state  of  defence 
against  the  threatened  attadra  of 
the  .Yorkist  parly,  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  the  west  of  England. 
In  1450, 15?.  were  spent  in  repair- 
ing tiie  walls  of  Bristol,  and  40/.  in 
the  purchase  of  '  certyn  gonnes  and 
other  stuffe  necessarie  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  said  town,'  being  '  20 
botefull  of  warpestones,  all  the 
saltpetre  that  may  be  founde  in  the 
towne,  and  a  dozen  bra^yn  gonnes, 
to  be  made  shetying  (shooting) 
pletts  as  grate  as  a  Parys  ball  or 
less,  and  every  gonne  with  4  cham- 
bers.' 

In  i45i>  Canning  was  sent  to 
Westminster  as  M.P.  for  Bristol, 
two  shillings  a  day  being  allowed  by 
the  city  authorities  for  his  expenses; 
and  while  there  he  took  part  in 
some  memorable  business.  The 
business  most  concerning  us  at  pre- 
sent was  the  voting  of  1,000/.  to  be 
levied  from  the  more  imjmxtant 
seaport  towns,  and  used  in  equip- 
ping a  fleet  *  for  the  protection  of 
trada'  The  mon^  was  to  be  made 
up  of  subsidies  on  all  wine  im- 
ported at  38.  a  ton  from  native 
merchants,  and  6s,  a  ton  from 
foreigners,  and  of  i«.  in  the  pound 
on  the  value  of  all  other  merchan- 
dize, with  the  exception  of  doth, 
imported  or  exi)orted  during  three 
years  from  Apnl,  1454.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  the  1,000/.  was 
to  be  levied  give  us  some  due  to 
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the  relatiye  importance  of  English 
trading  towns  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  oentniy.  Ijondon  was  to 
oontribnto  300?.,  and  Bristol,  next 
in  importance,  had  to  famish  150Z. 
Southampton  was  assessed  at  100^., 
York  and  Hull  at  looZ.  between 
them,  while  another  lop^.  was  to  be 
collected  at  Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 
and  another  at  Ipswich,  CJolchester, 
and  Maldon.  Tne  contribution  of 
Lynn  was  reckoned  at  50Z.,  while 
50Z.  more  was  to  come  from  Salis- 
bury, Poole,  and  Weymouth,  30Z. 
from  Boston,  and  20I.  from  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Parliament  dissolved  in  1455,  and 
on  the  summons  for  a  new  one. 
Canning  was  at  once  re-elected  by 
the  Bristol  men.  In  1456  he  serred 
as  mayor  for  the  third  time ;  and  in 
this  year  we  find  him  entertaming 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  coming  to 
Bristol  to  try  and  quicken  the  in- 
terest of  the  western  people  in  the 
dying  cause  of  her  husband.  He 
himself  was  not  slack  in  his  alle- 
giance. '  A  stately  yessel,  only  for 
the  war,'  we  read  under  date  of 
145  7>  'IB  made  new  at  Bristol,  and 
the  said  town,  with  the  west  coasts, 
will  do  their  part.' 

These  efforts,  however,  were  not 
successful.  Haying  been  again 
made  mayor  in  the  autumn  of  1460, 
Oanning  had  in  the  following  spring 
to  entertain  the  new  king,  Edward 
IV.,  when  he  came  on  a  visit  to 
those  parts.  The  entertainment 
was  in  princely  style,  and  a  quaint 
pageant,  illustrating  Edward's 
many  vutaes  and  great  generosity, 
was  prepared  for  his  amusement 
But  the  king  did  not  come  to  be 
amused.  EUs  chief  business  in 
Bristol  was  to  inquire  into  the 
wealth  of  its  various  merchants  and 
see  what  benevolences  could  be 
obtained  from  them.  Canning,  the 
richest  of  tiie  number,  and  doubt- 
less the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Lancastrian  party,  was  found 
to  possess  the  nine  ships  already 
named,  and  had,  in  consequence,  to 
pay  no  less  a  sum  than  3,000  marks, 
representing  about  20,000^.  of  money 
at  its  present  value, '  for  the  making 
of  his  -peace* 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  told 
what  was  the  estimated  wealth  of 


the  other  Bristol  men,  or  what 
were  the  benevolences  exacted  from 
them.  But  the  royal  purse  must 
have  been  tolerably  full  before  Ed- 
ward left  the  town.  Canning  was 
only  the  foremost  of  a  crowd  of 
merchant  princes  then  living  in 
Bristol.  One  of  the  chief  was  Bo- 
bert  Sturmy,  mayor  in  1450,  and 
some  years  older  than  Canning. 
He  lived  in  princely  style,  we  are 
told,  keeping  open  house  for  the 
traders  of  all  lands.  His  principal 
dealings  were  with  the  Levant. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  gone 
to  Jeru^em,  taking  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pilgrims  thither  in  his  good 
ship  '  Anne,'  and  finding  room  also 
for  some  rare  articles  of  commerce 
which  would  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  journey.  But  on  his 
return,  he  was  sMpwrecked  near 
Navaiino,  on  the  Greek  coast,  and 
thirty-seven  of  his  companions  were 
drowned.  He  himself  lived  to  run 
other  risks.  In  1458,  we  read,  '  as 
the  &me  ran  that  he  had  gotten 
some  green  pepper  and  other  spices 
to  have  set  and  sown  in  England, 
therefore  the  Genoese  waited  him 
upon  the  sea  and  spoiled  his  ship 
and  another;'  but  for  this  offence 
the  Genoese  merchants  resident  in 
London  were  arrested  and  impri- 
soned until  they  consented  to  make 
good  the  value  of  the  lost  property, 
estimated  at  9,000  marks.  Other 
merchants  contemporary  with  Can- 
ning were  the  Jays,  a  large  and 
influential  family,  famous  in  two 
generations.  One  of  them  was  bai- 
liff of  Bristol  in  1456,  another  was 
sheriff  in  1472.  In  1480,  we  read 
in  a  contemporary  narrative  which 
it  is  hard  to  disbelieve,  although 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  in 
the  record,  '  A  ship  of  John  Jay  the 
younger,  of  800  tons,  and  another, 
oegan  their  voyage  from  King's- 
road  to  the  Island  of  Brazil,  to  tho 
coast  of  Ireland,  ploughing  their 
way  through  the  sea.  And  Thlyde 
was  the  pilot  of  tho  ships,  the  most 
scientific  mariner  in  all  England; 
and  news  came  to  Bristol  that  tho 
said  ships  sailed  about  the  sea 
during  nine  months,  and  did  not 
find  the  island,  but,  driven  by  tem- 
pests, 'they  returned  to  a  port  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland  for  the  repose 
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of  themselyes  and  their  manners/ 
and  there,  for  aught  we  know,  they 
repose  to  this  day. 

Other  merchants  mnsteied  lonnd 
Canning  and  worked  with  hin>  in 
making  Bristol  rich  and  famous 
during  the  disastrous  period  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Eoses.  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  his  last  mayoralty,  in 
1466,  was  the  forming  them  into  a 
sort  of  guild,  for  mutual  protection 
in  regulating  the  prices  of  various 
articles  of  trade  and  mutual  help 
in  misfortune.  Such  an  association 
woxdd  ill  agree  with  the  free-trade 
principles  of  modem  times ;  but  by 
this  means  Bristol  was  doubtless 
saved  from  much  misery  under  the 
later  Plantagenets,  and  enabled  to 
prosper  beyond  all  precedent  under 
the  earlier  Tudors. 

But  Canning,  now  sixty-sovon 
years  old,  did  not  seek  for  winning 
any  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
by  the  guild.  After  many  years  of 
married  life,  he  had  become  a 
widower  in  1460,  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  his  children,  if  indeed  any 
of  them  passed  out  of  in&ncy,  were 
dead  before  this  time.  He  had 
grown  rich,  and  had  now  no  further 
need  for  riches.  Much  of  his  wealth 
he  spent  in  the  restoration  of  the 
noble  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff, 
and  tradition  makes  him  tiie  founder 
of  many  charities.  But  he  was  not 
willing  to  let  it  go  into  the  purse  of 
&e  king,  to  whose  cause  he  was 
opposea  The  story  goes  that  a 
project  of  Edward  IV.'s  for  finding 
him  a  second  wife,  and  of  course 
exacting  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
honour  of  the  marriage,  forced  him 
to  retire  suddenly  from  the  business 
of  this  Mfe.  At  any  rate,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  'm  1467  '  he  gave 
up  the  world,  and  in  all  haste  took 
orders  upon  him,  and  in  the  year 
following  was  made  priest  and  rang 
his  first  mass  at  our  Lady  of  Bod- 
cliffl'  He  was  made  Dean  of  West- 
bury  in  or  near  1468,  and  died  in 
November,  1475. 

With  William  Canning  ends  the 
short  series  of  men  who  must  serve 
to  us  as  representatives  of  the  great 
body  of  !^glish  merchant  princes 
under  the  Plantagenets.  Other 
men  there  were  and  must  have  been 
worth  singling  out  from  the  great 


mass  of  traders  in  the  middle  ages^ 
either  for  their  special  virtues  or  for 
their  special  skill  in  commezoe ;  bat 
we  do  not  know  them.  We  can 
learn  nothing  of  the  merchants  who 
made  such  towns  as  Winchester 
and  Yarmouth,  Boston  and  Lincoln, 
Beverley  and  Newcastle  issosm 
marts  and  tentres  of  industry.  A 
few  names  besides  those  that  we 
have  already  mentioned  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
gather  round  them  even  the  slen- 
derest materials  for  orderly  dietches 
of  their  lives.  Concerning  John 
Tavemer  of  Hull,  doubtiess  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  De  la  Poles,  for 
instance,  nearly  all  we  know  is  con- 
tained in  a  single  statement  to  the 
effect  that  in  1449  he,  '  by  the  help 
of  Grod  and  scxne  of  &e  long's  sab* 
jects,'  had  built  a  great  ship,  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  English  waters, 
which,  because  of  its  greatofifis, 
Tavemer  was  allowed  to  call  the 
'Henry  Grace  a  Dieu,'  and  to  on 
in  conveying  wools,  woolfels,  tin, 
and  all  other  merchandize,  ic^^aid- 
less  of  the  rule  of  t^e  staple,  from 
London,  Hull,  Sandwich,  or  South- 
ampton, to  Italy,  and  in  fariDging 
thence  bow-staves,  wax,  and  any 
other  produce  of  the  country.  Oi 
Tavemer's  great  Scotch  contem- 
porary, William  Elphinstone,  &ther 
of  the  bishop  who  bmlt  the  univer* 
sity  of  Abercteen,  we  lea^n  only  that, 
by  carrying  on  a  large  export  trade 
in  i)ickled  saJmon,  he  laid  the  foan- 
dation  of  the  conmieroe  of  Glasgow ; 
and  about  two  other  most  fftmons 
Scottish  merchants  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  George  Faulau  and  John 
Dalrymple,  aJI  we  can  discover  s 
that  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  James  IL  on  embassies  and  other 
public  business. 

Though  the  men  who  did  the 
work  are  abnost  forgotten,  howeyer, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
ever-increasing  eammercial  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  The  mise- 
rable civil  wars  which  brought  the 
Plantagenet  rule  to  a  close  offered  a 
serious  hindruice  to  the  progrese  of 
trpde,  and  doubtless  drove  many 
men,  as  they  drove  William  Can- 
ning, to  abandon  it  altogether.  Bat 
ten  years  after  Canmng's  death, 
Henry  YII.  became  king  of  EngluA 
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and  before  another  ten  years  were 
over,  America  had  been  discovered 
by  Christopher  Oolmnbus.  These 
two  events  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
our  commerce.  The  form  and  dig- 
nified role  of  the  Tndors  gave  &r 
greater  fEunlities  than  had  ever  yet 
been  known  to  the  exercise  of  trade 
with  European  nations,  and  the 
finding  of  a  new  world  opened  up  a 
firesh  and  boundless  fiela  of  enter- 


prise. In  speaking  hereafter  of  the 
men  who  made  the  best  use  of  these 
advantages  we  shall  hope  to  have 
material  for  giving  more  interesting 
narratives  than  the  bare  records  of 
isolated  facte,  skeletons  dug  out 
of  the  grave  of  the  past  to  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  restore  much 
flesh  and  blood,  that  our  readers 
have  hitherto  had  to  content  them- 
selves with. 

H.RP.B. 
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CHAPTEB  Xm. 
k  PHAMSM,  comme  dfdut 


JOAN  Engleheabt  wbs  right  when 
she  said  that  Mrs.  Tiidor  did 
not  like  seeing  people  eat.  But 
Mrs.  Tudor,  in  spite  of  this  little 
peculiarity,  and  several  others  of  a 
like  nature,  was  not  a  mean  woman. 
She  was  too  intensely  selfish,  too 
avid  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
to  be  essentially  meau.  In  what  she 
could  be  stingy,  unseen,  she  was 
stingy;  in  liberality  that  showed 
she  was  liberal,  libend,  occasionally, 
to  excess. 

'  I  have  too  much  feeling  for  my 
own  happiness,'  Mrs.  Tudor  would 
say,  when  a  handsome  parson  or 
fashionable  physician  pleaied  some 
case  of  misery  to  her.  '  I  have 
always  been  led  away  by  my  heart 
— ^too  much  for  my  own  good,  per- 
haps.' And  then,  notwithstanding 
her  threescore  years  and  ten,  the 
recollection  of  so  much  self-sacrifice 
and  vicarious  suffering  would  make 
Mrs.  Tudor  weep— veritable  tears, 
but  promptly  dried — ^with  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  woman  who,  though  she 
feels,  does  not  mean  to  parade  that 
feeling  to  the  world;  and  who  re- 
members whereof  the  bloom  of  her 
cheeks  is  made! 

She  never  subscribed  to  public 
charities  even  with  the  seductions 
of  standing  in  print  among  lords 
and  marchionesses.  '  The  widow's 
mite  should  be  given  in  secret '  was 
one  of  Mrs,  Tudor's  axioms.  '  Let 
the  great  and  rich  give  away  in 
high  places.  Enough  for  me  to 
cast  my  poor  oflfering  into  the  trea- 
sury unseen;'  with  only  the  hand- 
some parson  or  fashionable  doctor 
to  act  as  recording  angel. 

What  will  you  have?  Twenty 
pounds  a  year  among  printed  dona- 
tions of  twice,  thrice,  four  times 
that  amount  go  for  nothing  in  the 
charitable  city  where  Mrs.  Tudor 
lived.  But  twenty  pounds  a  year 
divided  iftto  widow^'  xftites  in  pri- 


vate life  keep  up  a  faandrnmo 
reputation  fot  nno^entatioas  ahns- 
giving.  Mrs.  Tudor  knew  her  gene- 
ration, and  was  wise  with  its  wis- 
dom. Every  one  said  Mrs.  Tudor 
was  a  channing  old  woman:  I 
think  every  one,  except  her  femily 
and  dependents,  really  liked  her. 
When  she  stabbed  your  absent 
friends  she  did  it  with  a  delicaoy 
that  belongs  only  to  long  and  re- 
fined experience.  The  coarse  blow 
of  a  common  assassin  for  ever  le- 
minds  you  that  if  you,  too,  have  a 
purse,  and  take  your  eye  from  him, 
you  shall  fall.  Mrs.  Tudor  always 
performed  her  cruel  office  out  of  1^ 
depth  of  her  regard  for  her  imme- 
diate listener.  'With  your  dear 
girls  visiting^  at  her  house,  should 
I  do  right  to  conceal  it  from  you?' 
*  As  the  pastor  and  guardian  of  your 
flock,  ought  you  not  to  be  told?' 
'  With  your  back  garden  dose  upon 
their  area,  should  I— should  J  bd  a 
friend  if  I  remained  silent?'  And 
all  the  slaughtered  characters  forth- 
with rose  up  in  the  light  of  neces- 
sary victims  ofiFered  up  by  Ma, 
Tudor  at  the  altar  of  Spartan  prin- 
ciple and  friendship. 

Her  flattery  was  as  good  as  her 
scandaL  The  same  delicate  flavour 
of  well-bred  discrimination  made  it 
palatable,  even  in  inordinatdy  laoge 
doses.  To  tell  a  woman  of  fbr^y 
that  she  is  young  and  charming 
would  be  simply  gross;  but  to  say* 
'  My  dear  friend,  I  have  something 
I  really  grieve  to  talk  to  you  about: 
I  don't  know  how  you  will  take  it, 
but  as  an  old  woman  who  had  done 
with  life  before  you  hegsai  it,  I  feel 
that  I  must  speak.  Ml  the  world 
is  talking  of  tot  poor  fellow's  evi- 
dent in&tuation  for  you.  He  is  but 
a  boy— Bi»re  him  I  teU  his  mother 
to  send  him  to  London — anything. 
You  are  not  ofiSdnded,  now,  are  you? 
1^0 J   I  Jaiew  you  could  not  be!' 
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To  say  this  ia  td  possesa  a  chann- 
ing,  refined  nature,  even  when  say- 
ing disagreeable  things.  This  was 
Mrs.  Tudor's  style  of  flattery. 

She  called  herself  old;  and  she 
was  very  old,  even  for  the  dty  of 
sempitemdles  where  she  lived;  but 
she  held  old  age   at    bay   more 
stoutly,  I  reoUy  believe,  than  any 
other  woman  of  her  age  extant. 
She  was  a  model  of  good  making-up. 
I  can  never  see  the  justice  of  con- 
demning, wholesale,  all  women  who 
paint     CJondemn  them   utterly  if 
they  paint  badly ;  but  give  homage 
due  to  all  successful  works  of  real 
ari    Mrs.  Tudor  was  extraordinarily 
well  done.    Her  hair  was  a  dark  iron- 
grey,  not  any  of  those  blacks  and 
chesnnts  that  every  shifting  light 
can  convert   into   prisms  of  red, 
green,  and  purple;   her  eyebrows 
were  marked  by  one  dark  yet  per- 
fectly delicate  line ;  her  cheeks  bore 
the  faintest  roseaiB  tinge  that  the 
genius  of  Paris  (assisted  by  after 
processes  of  her  own)  could  supply; 
her  teeth,  her  figure.  Were  all  tri- 
umphs  of  imitative  art    The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  picture,  and  one 
in  which  so  manjv  inferior  artists  &il, 
the  old,  wrinklea,  sapless  hands  were 
never  shown  without  gloves.    I  re- 
peat it,  Mrs.  Tudor  was  well  done ; 
and  whether  she,  or  Wilson,  or  the 
mere  artifloers   from  whence  her 
charms  came  in  gross,  possessed  the 
greater  genius,  I  hold  that  the  re- 
sult of  so  much  thought,  and  choice, 
and  patient,  unfaltering  every-day 
labour,  was  a  thing  to  be  respected. 
But  cultivation  is  reaulred  for  all 
high  taste   in  art.     When  Esther 
Fleming  first  found  herself  again  in 
Mrs.  Tudor'fl  presence,  the  irision  of 
a  painted    and  galvanized   corpse 
tottering  forwtuxi  to  meet  her  with 
deathly  sprightliness  came  upon  her 
with   even   more   awful   clearness 
than  it  bad  nsed  to  do  when  she 
was  a  child.     AH  the  painful  pro- 
cesses by  which  Mrs.  Tudor's  re- 
juvenescence   had   been   won — the 
dentistry,  the  dyeing,  the  daily  pad- 
dings and  powdcrings  and  paintings 
for  well-nigh  half  a  century,  were 
mysteries  too  occult  for   Esther's 
mind  to  unravel,  or  even  marvel 
over.     She  liked  her  Aunt  Engle- 
heaili's  foco;  white  and  still  as  deatn  it- 


self:  all  passion  and  unrest  quenched 
out  of  it  by  long  years  of  poverty  and 
Miss  Joan.  She  liked  to  see  that  old 
face,  with  the  venerable  white  hair 
and  little  close-frilled  cap,  as  the 
evening  light  fell  on  it  through  the 
branches  of  the  thorn-tree  by  the 
poreh;  to  see  the  folded  withered 
hands  lying  peacefully  at  rest;  the 
whole  little,  worn,  bent  form  just  as 
though  waiting,  patient  and  qui- 
escent, for  death  to  come.  This 
was  the  poetry  of  extreme,  helpless 
old  age;  and  Esther  often  at  such 
times  had  spoken  under  her  breath, 
half  in  awe  of  the  fraU,  still  life  so 
barely  withheld  from  the  final  still- 
ness of  death  itself.  But  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor I  Mrs.  Tudor,  sprightly  and 
roseate  and  alert!  All  the  girl's 
old  childish  horror  of  'something 
coming  off'  rushed  across  her  mind 
fus  she  remembered  she  would  have 
to  kiss  Mrs.  Tudor*s  cheek;  and 
every  one  of  the  little  affectionate 
speeches  she  had  been  preparing  on 
her  journey  forsook  her  memory. 
*  Aunt  Thalia's  warmth  of  heart 
was  equal,  however,  to  all  occasions 
— even  domestic  ones*  '  Esiher,  my 
dear,  dear  child  1'  and  then,  much 
to  Esther's  relief,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  was  got  over  by 
Mrs.  Tudor  herself  depositing  a  very 
long  but  circumspect  kiss  upon  her 
cheek.  '  So  grown  I  should  S(»rce 
have  recognized  you !  >  Wilson,  has 
not  Miss  Fleming  grown?  Two 
shillings  for  bringing  you  from  the 
railway?  Certainly  not  Esther, 
love,  I  insist  upon  yonr  not  paving 
more  than  eighteen-pence;  and  let 
him  carry  up  Miss  Fleming's  lug- 
gage to  her  apartment  before  he's 
paid.  Wilson,  the  small  upper 
room  that  faces  the  sea.  I  Imew 
my  dear  niece  would  not  mind 
mounting  a  httle  high/  she  whis- 
pered to  Esther,  as  Wilson,  very 
rustling  and  dignified,  marched  out 
of  the  room.  'Yon  princess  in 
"black  sUk  would  have  been  sour  to 
me  for  a  month  if  I  had  dared  dis- 
possess her  of  hers;  and  my  dear 
Esther's  httle  feet  are  too  young  to 
know  whether  they  run  up  one  or 
two  flights  of  stairs  at  a  time.' 

Mrs.  Tudor  embraced  her  again, 
but   without   more   kisses:    Siese 
risks  were  only  incurred  under  the 
z  2 
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indispensable  press  of  affection  at 
coining  and  going :  and  then  Esther 
remarked  that  she  did  not  care  at 
all  where  she  slept,  and  would  be 
yery  sorry  indeed  to  put  Wilson  ont 
in  any  way. 

'  Aiid  how  is  my  dear  sister?  Sit 
down,  my  love,  and  unloose  your 
bonnet-strings.  How  is  my  dear 
sister  Cedlia?  Tou  wouldn't  haye 
a  glass  of  wine,  Esther,  after  your 
journey,  now— would  you?* 

'  Oh,  no!  Aunt  Thalia.  I  neyer 
take  wine.* 

'  Dear  child !  so  natural  I  You 
are  yery  little  altered,  loye,  except  in 
height.  I  take  an  early  dinner,  you 
must  know,  Esther;  my  doctor  here 
desires  it,  and  so  I  obey,  but  it 
breaks  in  upon  my  habits  sadly; 
then  about  seyen  I  drink  tea.  Now 
what  mil  you  haye?'  Mrs.  Tudor 
looked  ezfaraordinarily  genial  and 
hospitable.  '  What  will  you  haye? 
They  can  get  you  a  chop  in  a 
minute.'  And  she  stretched  her 
hand  out,  figuratiyely,  towards  the 
beU. 

'  I  would  much  rather  haye  no- 
thing but  tea,'  said  Esther.  '  I  am 
not  hungry— I  mean  not  yery — I 
had  my  dinner  on  the  road.' 

'  Now,  do  you  mean  it,  my  loye? 
do  you  positiyely  mean  it?  I  will 
neyer  forgiye  you  if  you  don't  make 
yourself  perfectly  at  home  while 
you  are  with  me.  Well,  then,  we 
will  haye  tea  at  once.  And,  Wil- 
son,' to  that  potentate,  who  had 
now  re-entered  the  room,  '  bid  Mrs. 
Sims  send  up  the  cold  duck,  if  you 
please;  it  will  be  just  the  thing  for 
my  niece  after  her  long  journey. 
Wilson  will  take  you  to  your  room, 
Esther.  I  would  go  myself,  only 
that  my  good  doctor  tells  me  I  must 
refrain  as  much  as  possible  from 
walking  upstairs.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Wilson,  conde- 
scendingly bland,  but  still  with  the 
^d  of  manner  which  she,  as  a  ser- 
yant,  naturally  felt  to  Esther  as  a 
poor  relation,  conducted  her  to  her 
room  on  the  third  floor— «  three- 
cornered  apartment  with  a  sloping 
roof,  a  bed  the  size  of  a  coffin,  and 
a  window  from  whence  you  had  a 
yery  nice  side-yiew  of  the  sea  if  you 
sat  upon  the  floor. 

'  You  find  your  aunt  a  good  deal 


changed,  no  doubt,  Miss  Fleming?' 
remarked  the  lady's-maid,  fidgeting 
about  the  strings  of  one  of  Ewer's 
cases,  but  obyiously  only  giying  her- 
self a  pretext  to  stop  and  taUc. 
'Eyen  I,  that  am  witii  her  con- 
stant, can  see  it  only  too  plain. 
She's  pitched  away  extraordinary 
the  last  three  months,  miss.' 

Esther  could  see  no  particular 
change,  she  answered.  She  though^ 
perhaps,  that  her  Aunt  Thalia's  was 
not  a  fisice  to  show  illness  much. 

'  Perhaps  so,'  said  Wilson,  drily. 
'Appearances  are  deceitftd;  but 
then  you  must  remember  1  see 
missus  at  all  times,  ISjob  Fleming. 
Thinner!  Why,  bless  you,  she's 
gone  away  to  half  what  she  were 
before  her  last  attack.  I'ye  took  in 
all  her  dresses  without  her  knowing 
it ;  and  she  thinks,  sometimes,  she's 
getting  stout  again,  and  tells  the 
doctors  so;  but  I  know  bettor.  I 
wish  some  of  them,  or  some  one 
belonging  to  her,  would  tell  her  a 
little  truth  about  her  health.  Miss 
Fleming,  and  then,  perhaps,  she 
wouldn't  kill  herself— dressmg  and 
racketing  and  sitting  up  late  at 
night  as  she  do— kill  herself,  and  I 
may  truly  say,  kill  all  those  who 
haye  to  wait  upon  her  too !' 

Mrs.  Wilson  pressed  her  hand 
with  much  feeling  upon  the  region 
of  her  left  lung,  ana  laid  her  head 
on  one  side  with  a  sigh.  It  was 
eyident  that  to  her  own  mind  her 
twenty-fiye  pounds  a  year  were  no 
equiyalent  whateyer  to  the  disad- 
yantages  of  being  in  Mrs.  Tudor's 
intimate  employ  and  &your. 

'What  sort  of  illness  has  she 
had?'  she  proceeded,  when  Esther 
had  inquired  into  the  nature  of  her 
mistress's  last  attack;  'why,  yon 
don't  mean  to  say  your  aunt  never 
wrote  you  word  ^t  she'd  had  a 
stroke?' 

'A  stroke!'  interrupted  Esther, 
looking  graye  and  shocked.  'Oh, 
Wilson!  you  surely  can't  mean f 

'Yes, I  do,  miss.  Imeana  stroke 
of  paralysis.  I  liyed  with  the  old 
Ck)unte8S  of  Bayenport  up  to  her 
death,  and  I  knew  directiy  I  saw 
your  aunf  8  &oe  she  was  going  to 
be  taken  like  her  ladyship.  She 
uKi*  a,  mistress,  xf  you  like,  MisB 
Fleming.    Thirty-six  pounds  a  year 
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and  the  best  of  peiqiiisiteB,  and  a 
under  maid  kept  on  pnipose  to 
set  np  and  nnlaoe  the  dxesBes  at 
night;  because  her  ladyship  said 
from  the  first,  "  Mrs.  Wilson,"  her 
ladyship  sayv  to  me,  "1  see  that 
your  'ealth's  delicate,  and " ' 

'And  Annt  Thalia,  Wilson? 
Please  tell  me  abont  Aunt  Thalia's 
ilhiess.' 

'  Well,  Miss  Fleming,  it  "was  after 
anAtHomeatonrownhonse;  and 
missus  and  me  was  putting  away 
some  of  the  ornaments,  when  she 
cried  out,  suddent,  "Wilson!"  and 
tottered  bock  a  step  or  two,  and  fell 
ontheaofii-HgK)!'  And  Mrs.  Wilson 
went  through  a  little  impromptu 
reheannJ,  with  great  gusto,  upon 
the  oofi^  bed.  '  I  Imew  what  it 
was  in  a  minute,  miss— the  thick 
way  of  speaking,  and  dull  eyes,  and 
stiff  hands,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
and  I  got  her  undressed ;  and  Miss 
Whitty,  the— the  person  who  lodges 
midemeath  us,  you  know— sent  for 
the  doctor.  And  Ae  knew  what  it 
was.  Miss  Fleming,  just  as  well  as  I 
did;  and  Mrs.  Tudor,  she  knew 
what  it  was,  too;  but  we  made 
light  of  the  whole  matter;  and  none 
of  us  eTer  called  the  attadc  by  its 
right  name,  and  we  don't  now. 
wlien  missus  speaks  about  it,  she 
says, "  That  time  I  was  a  little  fdnt 
and  giddy,  you  know.  Wilson."  And 
I  say  the  same;  ana  so  must  you, 
of  course,  if  your  aunt  should  hap- 
pen to  mention  it' 

'  And  Aunt  Thalia  goes  out  to 
partiefl  as  much  as  eyer?'  cried 
Esther.  'How  can  she  care  about 
them  after  such  a  fearful  warning?* 

'Ah!'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Wilson, 
piously,  and  suddenly  remembering 
the  pain  above  her  heart  'Ahl 
there\  no  saying  what  those  that 
belongs  to  this  world  wouldn't  do 
to  escape  out  of  themselTes  and 
their  own  tempers  and  fimcies!  I 
agreed  to  accept  your  aunf  s  situa- 
tion on  the  highest  of  recommenda- 
tions. Miss  Fleming.  The  Dean  of 
Samm's  lady  (who  has  known  me 
since  I  was  that  high,  and  all  my  fa- 
mily, too)  begged  me  herself  to  take 
it;  and  though  I  had  never  lived  out 
of  the  first  of  establishments  before, 
I  was  willing  to  do  so  because  of  all 
your  aunt  said  about  my  having  my 


time  to  mysel£  Time!  why,  Td 
sooner  live  with  the  Countess  of 
Davenport  again  on  half  the  wages, 
and  wait  on  the  three  young  ladies 
besides,  than  be  where  I  am.  Miss 
Fleming.  Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
I  haven't  a  moment  to  myself:  your 
aunt  wants  a  nurse,  miss,  as  well  as 
a  maid.  And  though  I'd  do  as 
much  as  my  strength  allowed  for  a 
fellow-creature '—Mrs.  Wilson  as- 
sumed the  air  of  a  trampled  but 
forgiving  martyr— '  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  real  illness,  I  don't  consider 
myself  called  upon  to  set  up  o' 
nights  for  people  ihat  are  out  at 
routs  and  card-parties,  and  then  to 
have  to  make  their  sick-messes,  and 
curry  their  air-eushion,  and  put  up 
with  their  humours  by  day  I  Not 
without  extra  wages.  Muss  Iteming! 
I  read  my  Bible,  and  I  hope  I  per- 
form my  'umble  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  I  know  what  service  is.' 

'  And  this  is  the  woman  we  have 
been  told  is  such  a  treasure,' 
thought  Esther,  when  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, after  this  little  exposition  of 
her  opinions  respecting  her  own 
worth,  had  left  her  alone.  'Her 
great,  lonely,  fine-furnished  rooms, 
and  this  woman,  with  her  heartless- 
ness  and  discontent,  are  the  nearest 
n>proach  to  a  home  that  Aunt 
Thalia  has.  I  am  glad  to  think 
Mrs.  Engleheart  will  die  poor  and 
quiet  and  unpretending  at  Countis- 
bury,  and  have  Joan,  with  all  her 
faults,  to  wait  upon  her  to  the  last' 

She  felt  her  heart  almost  warm 
towards  Mrs.  Tudor  when  she  joined 
her  again  down  stairs.  There  was 
some&ing  within  her  that  mstinct- 
ively  recognized  and  respected  the 
courage  of  this  old  woman  of  the 
world  in  neither  shrinking  from, 
nor  seeking  sympathy  under,  the 
dark  shadow  uiat  had  fallen  upon 
her.  If  it  was  courage  wrongly 
shown  (cards,  rouge,  parties,  instead 
of  calm  meditation  and  solemn  re- 
trospect), it  was  courage  still;  the 
same  stout  nerve  that  had  upheld 
Joan  Engleheart  during  so  many 
years  of  unpitied,  unassisted  po- 
verty; the  same  strong,  enduring 
power  that,  simple  and  youthfol 
though  she  was,  lay  dormant  in 
Esther's  own  breast  Yes,  she 
looked  at  the  old  bland  face  that 
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had  met  the  forenumer  of  ^  fearful 
death  just  wiih  the  same  veil-bred 
insouciance  it  would  have  Bhowii  to 
auT  other  disagreeable  butunayoid^ 
able  -visitor,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  felt  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Tudor  were  of  one  kin. 

'  You  distress  me,  my  love,  by 
eating  so  little.  Beally  you  ought 
to  have  something  more  substantial 
after  your  long  journey— a  poadied 
egg,  now?  You  are  quite  sure? 
I  meant  you  to  have  some  cold 
duck,. and,  cb,  mj  de^  Esther! 
what  do  you  think  r 

Esther,  of  course,  expressed  her 
inability  to  h^ve  any  idea^  what- 
ever. 

'  I  asked  the  woman  of  the  house 
to  send  it  up.  and  she  informed  me 
my  maid  had  eaten  it  for  her  own 
early  tea— the  whole  of  one  wing, 
and  some  delicious  slices  on  the 
back.  And  she  knows  that  if  there's 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  is 
likely  to  tempt  me  it's  a  morsel  of 
cold  duck.' 

Esther  laughed.  'WilsoQ  knows 
what  is  likely  to  tempt  herself,  no 
doubt,'  she  remarked.  'Most  ser- 
vants do.' 

'  She  is,'  Mrs.  Tudor  lowered  her 
voice,  and  looked  with  meaning  (as 
confidential  persons  upon  the  sta^ 
invariably  look  round,  but  fall  to 
see  the  infernal  villain  crouched 
under  the  pasteboard  portico,  at 
least  two  yards  and  a  half  &om 
their  side)  towards  the  door :  '  she 
is  the  greediest,  the  falsest,  the  most 
rQ.pacious,  odious  woman  that  I 
verily  believe  ever  drew  breath, 
even  amidst  servants.  I  keep  her 
because  the  Dean  of  Sarum's  wife 
recommended  her,  and  because  she 
imderstands  her  business,  and  does 
not  rob  me  very  outrageously;  but 
her  appetite!  Oh,  my  dear  child! 
I  often  think  what  I  have  to  go 
through  at  the  hands  of  all  my 
maids  is  my  punifihment,  in  the 
flesh,  for  caring  about  worldly  va- 
nities in  my  old  age.  And,  speaking 
of  vanities,  where  did  you  have  that 
dress  mode  you  have  on? — not  in 
the  wilds  of  Devonshire,  I  am  sure.' 

'Yes,  Aunt  Thalia,  in  the  wilds 
of  Devonshire.  Joan  and  I  mode  it 
from  the  pattern  of  the  white  one  I 
hod  at  school.' 


'  Ah,  dear,  good  Joan  I'  Bemar^ed 
Mrs.  Tudpr,  evidently  just  remem* 
bering  her  niece's  ezistanoe.  'Dear, 
good,  useful,  indnstriops  Joan!  bow 
is  she?  ajQd  my  sister?  You  have 
not  told  me  one  word^et,  love,  as 
to  how  my  dear  sister  iflooking  T 

'  Aunt  Englehfiort  never  seems  to 
change,  to  me,'  answered  Esther. 
'She  looks  just  as  weak  and  pale  ' 
and  qipet  as  she  did  when  I  first 
went  to  Countisbury;  but  she  can 
dress  herself  still;  and  twice  this 
summer  she  has  walked  to  chuirch 
and  back.' 

'Poor  dear  Oeoilia!  She  was 
never  very  strong.  I  should  like 
extremely  to  go  and  see  her  if  I 
could;  but  I  am  afraid  the  excite- 
ment would  be  too  much  fi)r  her. 
We  were  always  so  passionately 
attached  to  each  other !  They  had 
not  met,  or  sought  to  meet,  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  *  She  was  blonde, 
you  know,  and  I  brune ;  ,and  the 
difference  in  age  used  not  to  show 
then  as  it  must  now.  Blondes  al- 
ways fiade  all  at  once  when  they  do 
fiwie.  That  is  a  dSdommagement  to 
dark  women,  my  bve;  for,  looking 
old  when  they  ore  young,  they  wear 
better  when  &e  first  heauie  du  diable 
is  over.  How  old  are  you,  Esther  ? 
—I  forget— fifteen,  sixteen?  Wl^cll 
is  it?' 

'  Oh,  Aui^t  Thalia!  I  am  past 
eighteen.  And  Joan  and  David 
both  think  I  look  two  or  three  years 
older  than  thai' 

'David!  What  is  David?  WhiMn 
ore  you  talking  of,  child?  I  thought 
you  had  no  acquaintance  among 
those  savage  Devonshire  wilds.' 

'  But  David  Engleheart,  ma*am; 
my  cousin  David  r 

'  Never  say  "ma'am"  again,  Est- 
her, I  beg.  It  does  not  sound  -vul- 
gar from  you,  but  it  is  old-£Eusfaionad 
and  provindsil. '  Coll  me  your  Aunt 
Tudor,  or  your  Aunt  Thalia,  or 
even  Mrs.  Tudor,  but  never  noa'am. 
Will  you  remember?* 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Thalia.' 

'  And  now,  if  you  have  really 
eaten  as  much  as  you  wish,  love' 
(Esther  had  eaten  nothing),  'we will 
go  and  finish  our  chat  by  the  open 
windoy.  Yes,  sit  on  the  footstool. 
I  like  to  see  you  so;  the  pose  b 
good     Put  your  left  aim  a  little 
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lowBF,  and  tnni  your  iiaoa  ap  tp- 
waidB  m&  That  ib  light.  Do  you 
kDov  yoa  axe  leally  very  like  your 
great-graDdfather?  You  haye  just 
poor  dear  G^rratf  s  eyes,  but  you 
nave  not  the  fEunily  chin.  There 
you  avB  a  Vincent  Your  poor 
mother  was  a  pretty  little  voman, 
but  without  &e  slightest  style.  Do 
you  remember  her?' 

'Only  a  little/  answered  Esther. 
'  I  lemember  she  was  very  white  and 
tired-lookingj  luid  hardly  ever  took 
me  in  her  arms  or  had  me  in  the 
sitting-room  to  play  with  her ;  but 
that  IS  all.  I  remember  my  father 
much  the  basi' 

'Quite  Tight,  my  dear  Esther; 
quite  right.  Your  mother's  family 
were  very  nice  people— very  nice 
people  indeed  in  their  own  way ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  remem- 
her  them.  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
growing  up  such  a  complete  Flem- 
ing. When  I  saw  you  last  I  was 
i^y  distressed  about  your  voice 
and  manners,  but  you  have  im- 
menaely  improved  now.  School  has 
softened  you  down.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  think  so/  said 
Esther.  ^  I  was  afraid  I  learnt  very 
little  for  all  the  money  it  cost.  I 
am  not  brilliant.  Aunt  Thalia. 
Years  ago  I  used  to  thmk  I  should 
he  a  genius,  able  to  write  books  and 
do  all  sorts  of  things.  I  rate  my 
own  abilities  much  more  truly 
now.' 

'  I  did  not  send  you  to  school  to 
learn  lessons,  Esther,  but  to  acquire 
style  and  manner.  You  have  learnt 
quite  enough,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
Joan  at  home.  What  you  want 
now  is  to  imaw  how  to  hide  your 
learning  and  be  agreeable  in  the 
world.  Men  don't  like  clever  wo- 
men; always  remember  that.  Soft- 
iieas,  liveliness,  grace,  are  the  quali- 
ties you  must  strive  affcer.' 

Esther  thought  of  Oliver,  of  her 
never-ceasing,  uneasy  sense  of  her 
own  superiority  to  hun,  and  sighed. 
'  I  am  sure  you  are  right  there,'  she 
muarked.  '  I  often  wish  I  was  more 
soft  and  yielding  than  I  am.' 

'  Then  you  wish  a  very  foolish 
idling,  let  me  idl  you,  Esllier/  said 
Mrs.  Tudor.  <  Seem  as  soft  as  you 
choose,  but  thank  Providence  for 
having  made    yon  really  strong. 


You  will  want  all  yoor  stMngth 
some  day,  depend  upon  it.  A  grace- 
ful, feminine  manner,  and  perfect 
reliance  in  herself  are  what  a  young 
woman  needs  to  obtain  success  in 
society.' 

'  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  success  in 
society.  I  wish  to  have  real  success 
—I  mean  I  wish  to  be  really  love- 
able.' 

Mrs.  Tudor  looked  hard  at  her 
great-niece's  candid,  flushed  face, 
and  laughed.  '  You  are  full  of  sen- 
timent, I  can  see/  she  observed,  *  in 
spite  of  Joan  having  had  you  in 
her  hands  so  long.  Wait  until  you 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world, 
and  you  will  become  like  the  other 
young  people  of  this  generation- 
like  your  friends  the  Miss  Dash- 
woods,  for  example.  I  wonder 
knowing  them  has  not  put  all  ro- 
mantic &ncies  out  of  your  head !' 

*  But  Jane  ought  to  be  very  ro- 
mantic just  now.'  Esther  felt  some- 
what conscience^3tricken  as  she  put 
forth  this  remark.  '  I  suppose  you 
know  she  is  engaged?' 

'Towbom?' 

'  To— to  Mr.  Chichester,  I  believe. 
I  know  nothing  of  him.' 

'Whiat  are  you  getting  red  for, 
child?' 

'I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Aunt 
Thalia.  It  is  a  dreadfully  foolish 
habit  of  mine.  I — I  do  wish  I 
could  get  over  it/  Miss  Fleming 
added,  indignantly,  and  then  she 
blushed  crimson  indeed. 

'  No  sign  of  modesty  looks  ill  in  a 
young  person,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor, 
complacentiy,  '  As  long  as  you  aro 
under  twenty  no  one  will  think 
worse  of  you  for  blushing,  and  you 
will  find  it  a  habit  that  time  soon 
cures.  Who  told  you  Jane  Dash- 
wood  was  to  marry  Paul  Chi- 
Chester  ?' 

'Her  Bister  Millicent.  She  speaks 
of  it  in  all  her  letters  as  a  regular 
engagement.  Colonel  Dashwood 
lets  Mr.  Chichester  come  to  the 
house  as  often  as  he  chooses.' 

'  Colonel  Dashwood  lets  most  un- 
married men  do  that,  Esther;  and 
in  the  rare  cases  where  he  does  not, 
the  Miss  Dashwoods  save  their 
lovers  any  trouble  by  meeting  them 
elsewhere.  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  of  Miss  Dashwood's  flirtations 
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dmiiig  the  last  five  years,  although 
my  acquamtance  with  the  fJEuniiy, 
cMld,  is  of  the  slightest  descriptioii. 
Understand  that  A  formal  offer 
and  declension  of  ciyility  once  a 
year,  an  exchMige  of  cards  in  the 
interval.  The  lad  to  whom  she  en- 
gaged herself  when  she  first  came 
out,  Arthur  Peel,  is  the  nephew  of 
one  of  my  most  intimate  friends, 
and  I  happen  to  know  exactly  how 
the  Dashwoods  first  entangled  and 
afterwards  discarded  him.  Then 
came  George  Lawless;  tiien  Migor 
Burroughs.  I  know  every  par- 
ticular about  them  both.  Lawless 
paid  old  Dashwood  eleven  hundred 
pounds  to  get  off  at  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  and  now  this  last  ridiculous 
afi&ur  with  Paul  Chichester  1  I  have 
seen  her  walking  about  with  him, 
and  looking  up  into  his  &ce  as  she 
has  done  witn  a  dozen  other  men 
before  him ;  but  an  engagement — 
bah!  Paul  Chichester  may  be  ec- 
centric, but  he  is  not  quite  such  a 
fool  as  to  take  one  of  Colonel  Dash- 
wood's  daughters  without  a  penny, 
and  with  ti^eir  reputation,  for  his 
wife.' 

'And  what  is  this  Mr.  Chichester 
like,  himself?  I— I  feel  a  kind  of 
interest  in  him,  you  know,  as  Jane's 
lover ;  but  the  Dashwoods  give  such 
conflicting  accounts  of  him  that  I 
can  form  no  picture  to  myself 
either  of  his  maimer  or  his  &ce.' 

'Never  speak  of  forming  a  pic- 
ture to  yourself,  child:  it  sounds 
pedantic.  You  want  to  know  what 
Paul  Chichester  is  like  ?  Well,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself: 
he  is  here  in  Weymouth.'  Livolun- 
tarily  Esther  blushed  again.  'He 
was  speaking  to  me  on  the  walk  to- 
day. A  very  good  style  he  has ;  fax 
better,  in  spite  of  his  threadbare  . 
coat,  than  two-thirds  of  the  young 
men  one  meets.  I  told  him  I  was 
quite  sure  from  the  likeness  about 
the  upper  part  of  his  &ce  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Hildebrand  Chichester, 
and,  although  he  evidently  shunned 
the  subject,  he  did  not  deny  it; 
and  that  convinces  me  that  he  is 
the  son  whom  I  believed  to  have 
been  dead,  or  to  have  gone  abroad, 
years  and  years  ago.  They  were  a 
strange  femily  always,  tiie  Chi- 
chesters,'  went  on  Mrs.  Tudor.    '  If 


the  stories  that  go  about  fhem  are 
true,  Hildebrand  Chichester  and  his 
son  were  about  the  strangest  of 
them  all.' 

'What  are  these  stories.  Aunt 
Thalia^ 

'  Nothing  thai  can  interest  you, 
child ;  nothing,  at  all  events,  that  it 
would  profit  you  to  repeat  to  tiie 
Miss  Dashwoods.' 

Esther  flushed  trp  indignantly. 
'I  repeat  nothing  that  is  told  me. 
I  should  like  to  have  heard,  simply 
because  I  like  listening  to  old  family 
stories,  and—and  because  you  tell 
things  in  a  way  that  interests  one. 
Aunt  Thalia.  But  don't  say  a  word 
if  you  mistrust  me.  Never  say 
anything  of  other  people  as  long  as 
I  stay  in  your  house  &  you  think  I 
am  such  a  child  that  I  cannot  be 
trusted  with  a  secret.' 

'  And  if  I  tell  you  what  I  know 
about  Paul  Chichester,  you  will 
never  breathe  a  syllable  of  it  to 
those  little  fools,  the  Dashwood 
girls?  never  let  the  man  himself, 
when  you  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  him,  have  the  faintest  idea 
that  you  know  more  of  him  than  of 
a  stranger?  Don't  answer:  I  read 
your  face,  child.  You  believe  that 
you  could  be  discreet  as  age,  silent 
as  death,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
I  believe  you  would.  At  aQ  events, 
as  a  little  test  of  your  powers,  also 
because  I  dont  really  caie  a  straw 
whether  it  is  repeated  or  not,  I  will 
tell  you  the  story.  There  is  mad- 
ness in  a  good  many  of  our  old 
English  &milies,  Esther — I  sap- 
pose  that  is  a  fiict  you  have  chanced 
to  come  across  in  some  of  your 
studies  with  Joan — more  especiaUy, 
I  have  noticed,  amongst  those  of 
the  extreme  north  and  extreme 
south  of  the  kingdom.*:  The  Ghi- 
chesters  come  from  the  border,  and 
are  not  without  their  share  of  the 
aristocratic  inheritance — the  skele- 
ton,' cried  Mrs.  Tudor,  pleasantly, 
'  that  mews  and  crouches  in  the  un- 
seen closet  of  so  many  a  rich  man's 
house;  the  spectre  that  is  sought 
in  vain  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  men  of 
science  and  art  and  medicine;  and 
yet  that  is  ever  hovering  over  every 
christening-feast,  every  maniago- 
breakfast,  in  which  any  child  of  the 
ill-&ted  house  has  past.' 
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'But  not— not  on  him?'  broke 
from  Esther's  lips  as  she  leant 
forward  and  looked,  almost  with 
a  shudder,  into  Mrs.  Tudor's  bland 
&ce.  'This  horrible  calamity  has 
not  fallen  upon  Paul  ?' 

'Don't  look  so  excited,  child,  or  I 
shall  tell  you  no  more.  It  doesn^t 
matter  to  you.  No  Fleming  has 
oyer  been  known  to  be  eyen  eccen- 
tric; and  as  for  the  Vincents,  fami- 
lies like  the  Vincents  neyer  are 
mad,  I  haye  remarked.  Poor,  good 
people,  they  are  quite  enough  of 
eyerything  else,  I  am  sure,  without 
that!  Where  had  I  got  to?  Ah! 
I  know — the  Chichesters  haye  not 
been  without  their  share  of  the 
aristocratic  inheritance.  They  are 
a  very  old  fEunily — ^not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Dorsetshire  Chi- 
chesters, Esther,  remember  that  I 
must  impress  upon  you  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  a  yoimg  woman 
who  aspires  to  tone  distinctly  re- 
membermg  who  eyery  human  being 
is.  Sir  Hugh  Chichester,  of  New- 
ton, the  great-grand&ther  of  this 
young  man,  married  tiie  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  March,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  present  there 
haye,  I  belieye,  been  only  two  de- 
cided cases  of  the  hereditary  com- 
plaint among  them.  One,  Maria 
Chichester,  a  sister  of  Paul's  &ther, 
who  died  quite  young,  and  was 
indeed  more  weak  of  intellect  than 
positiyely  diseased  or  warped;  the 
other— well,  Esther,  I  will  not 
shock  your  interest  in  the  reputed 
loyer  of  your  friend's  sister  by  call- 
ing Paul  Chichester  eyen  ecceniric. 
Hildebiand  Chichester,  his  &ther, 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  wrong  in  his 
mmd  for  years.' 

'But  are  you  sure  he  is  this 
Hildebrand  Chichester's  son?  That 
he  did  not  deny  the  relationship 
does  not  actually  proye  that  the 
relationship  exists.' 

'Well  reasoned,  ma  petite;  but 
he  not  only  did  not  deny,  he  yir- 
tually  confessed  it.  When  his 
&ther  was  dead,  and  his  mother 
married  again,  I  happened  to  stay 
with  some  friends  of  mine  in  North- 
umberland, not  three  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  stepfather's  uncle, 
old  Lord  Peltham;  and  speaking 
to  Paul  Chichester  yesterday,  the 


whole  time  and  place  came  sud- 
denly before  me — th^  pink-and- 
white,  silly  beauty  of  his  mother 
always  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  ap- 
pealing to  her  husband  for  the 
sympathy  he  would  not  gjye;  Paul 
himself,  a  dark,  odd-loofing  child, 
running  wild  about  the  place,  and 
utterly  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the 
heir  of  Newton,  the  child  of  the 
second  marriage.  "  Your  Christian 
name  is  Paul?"  I  said.  "Then  I 
recollect  you  well.  When  you  were 
eight  or  nine  years  old  you  were 
the  strangesl^  ihe  most  unchildlike 
child  I  eyer  came  across.  Haye 
you  forgotten?" 

'He  looked  in  my  face  steadily, 
and  said  "No."  He  had  not  for- 
gotten one  stone  or  one  tree  of 
Newton.  Then  he  added,  "But  I 
haye  not  been  there.  I  haye  not 
spken  of  Newton  for  years,  nor 
shall  I  eyer  do  so  again  while  I 
liye.  None  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  associate  now  belong  to 
that  time  or  place,  or  know  that  I 
belong  to  it."  And  then  he  turned 
the  subject  resolutely,  and  we  spoke 
of  his  fiunily  and  of  the  past  no 
more.' 

'  And  if  Mr.  Chichester  is  indeed 
so  well  connected,  how  comes  it 
that  he  wears  a  threadbare  coat?  I 
am  yery  ignorant.  Aunt  Thalia.  I 
haye  always  thought  that  to  be  a 
lord's  son,  or  a  lora's  stepson,  eyen, 
would  insure  one,  at  least,  enough 
to  liye  respectably  upon.' 

'  Then  you  haye  thought  great 
nonsense,  child;  and  Paul  Chiches- 
ter was  neyer  the  stepson  of  a  lord. 
His  mother's  second  husband  died, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  about  six  years 
ago,  ;the  titie  haying  in  the  mean 
time  gone  (on  the  old  lord's  death) 
to  his  cousin,  from  whom,  if  he  con- 
tinues childless,  it  will  of  course 
come  to  Paul's  half-brother.  The 
strange  part  of  the  story,  the  part 
illustrating  the  Chichester  pecu- 
liarity, I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you.  Although  Mrs.  Chichester 
had  brought  nothing  into  the  far 
mily  but  her  pretty  fece  and  her 
imbecility,  old  Lord  Feltham  always 
made  a  great  fayourite  of  her,  and 
on  his  death-bed  requested  his  son 
to  allow  her— her  husband  was 
already  ailing— to  remain  at  New- 
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ton.  TfaiB  Uriah  vii  carried  out, 
and  not  only  this ;  Paul  Chicheeter 
leoeiyed,  I  am  told,  an  excellent 
education  at  the  present  Lord  Fel- 
tham's  expense  (for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Ghichesters,  you 
must  know,  are  absolutely  penni- 
less. When  Paul's  mother  married 
again  the  bridegroom  presented  her 
with  the  veiy  cLress  she  was  married 
in).  Well,  when  the  young  man 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  his 
education  finished,  Lord  Felth^n 
about  to  present  hifu  with  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  some  fearful 
domestic  altercation  took  place,  and 
Paul— the  fBunily  blood  showing- 
ran  away  from  home,  or,  at  all 
events,  swore  to  them  all,  most 
solemnly,  that  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more,  and  left  them.  From 
different  sources  I  haye  heard  of  him 
afterwards  as  dead,  or  gone  to  the 
colonies,  or  roaming  about,  a  ruined 
man,  upon  the  Continent.  But  one 
thing  1  am  certain  of— neither  his 
mother,  nor  Lord  Feltham,  nor  any 
member  of  the  family,  have  ever 
looked  upon  his  fouse  again  &om 
that  day  to  this.' 

'And  you  know  nothing  more 
of  the  cause  of  this  quarrel?  It 
must  haye  been  no  common  thing 
Ihat  could  make  a  young  lad  throw 
up  all  his  prospects,  all  his  ties,  at 
the  yery  beginning  of  life,  and  take 
of  his  own  free  will  to  loneliness 
and  poverty.' 

'  No  conunon  thing,  if  the  young 
lad  had  been  of  perfectly  sane  mind, 
Esther;  but  with  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency like  that  of  the  Ghichesters, 
the  slightest,  the  most  unfounded 
suspicion  might  be  enough  to  make 
him  take  up  the  notion  that  all  his 
fiamily  were  in  league  against  him.' 
'And  does  his  manner  give  any 
indication  of  his  inheriting  the  fa- 
mily disease?  When  you  remem- 
ber him,  years  ago,  was  he  like 
other  children?  Aunt  Thalia,  the 
story  takes  possession  of  me.  I 
feel  that,  whue  I  wish  it,  I  shall 
yet  dread  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Chichester.' 

'  In  which  feeling  you  show  your 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  world, 
child.  Half  the  people  one  meets 
have,  probably,  more  of  madness  in 
their  brain,  certainly  more  in  their 


manner, thanPaiil  Chichester.  Wbat 
was  he  like  as  a  child,  did  you  ask 
me?  Well,  really,  you  know,  the 
sul^'ect  of  children  is  one  that  never 
interests  me.  I  could  not  bear  to 
be  in  the  room  with  you,  my  love, 
as  you  may  lecollect,  until  you  had 
got  well  over  the  age  of  asking  ques- 
tions and  upsetting  things.  Paul 
■Chichester  was  like  other  children, 
I  suppose— no,  I  recollect,  by-the- 
way,  he  was  not  He  was  tacdtazn. 
He  used  to  come  in  after  dinner  at 
Newton  when  the  nurse  brought  in 
his  brother,  and,  none  of  the  fieonily 
ever  paying  him  the  slightest  atteur 
tion,  he  had  a  trick  of  standing 
apart  from  us  all  and  staring  -with 
his  great  dark  eyes  at  his  mother's 
face  until  the  young  heir  had  been 
made  enough  of  and  fed,  of  oourse, 
with  all  the  unwholesome  things 
upon  the  table.  Let  us  speak  no 
more  of  him,  child !'  broke  off  Mrs. 
Tudor,  abruptly,  and  accompanying 
the  remark  by  the  little  deprecatory 
toss  of  her  gloved  hands  with  which 
it  was  her  custom  to  throw  off,  as  it 
were,  the  burthen  of  speaking  of 
anything,  or  any  person,  the  moment 
that  it  no  longer  amused  herself. 
'  I  have  so  mudi  still  to  hear  about 
my  dear  sister  and  her  health.  8ho 
should  come  here  for  a  change — 
really  you  would  not  believe,  Est- 
her, how  few  people  I  have  met 
here  whom  I  know.  Mrs.  Strong- 
ways,  and  Paul  Chichester,  and  poor 
good  Whitty ,  who  is  coming  to-njght, 
are  all.  I  have  mentioned  Miss 
Whitty  to  you,  of  oourse,  have  I 
not?' 

'  Tes,  Aunt  Thalia,  I  believe  .'so. 
Is  he — is  Mr.  Chichester,  I  moon — 
going  to  stop  in  Weymouth?' 

'  She  lives  in  the  dining-rooms 
under  me.  I  call  her  my  spaniel. 
She  is  a  good  creature  in  her  way, 
but  tiring— tiring  and  greedy.  If 
she  could,  she  would  get  me  to  give 
all  my  old  dresses  to  her  instead 
of  to  Wilson.  Draw  the  curtain 
aside,  Esther,  and  we  shall  see  the 
people  as  they  come  up  firom  tiie 
station.  Who  is  that  riding  with 
Mrs.  Strongways,  I  wonder!— hand 
me  my  opera-glasses,  child,  and  I 
shall  see  better— young  Orchazd, 
again,  positively.  How  ridioulooa 
the  poor  lad  is  making  himself  with 
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that  woman  1  Ton  bavQ  heard  of 
Mrs.  StraDgways  from  the  Dafih- 
woods?  She  and  Jane  Dashwood 
are  extremely  intimate,  and,  I  should 
say,  extremely  well  matched.' 

'  I  have  heard  Milly  say  they  are 
intimate.  Do  you — do  you  think 
Mr.  Chichester  will  be  likely  to  stay 
long  in  Weymouth  ?* 

'  She  ia  looking  very  thin ;  she 
has  lost  all  her  youth.  That  is 
inyariably  the  way  with  blonde 
women;  they  fade  in  si^  months. 
Cecilia  lost  her  complexion  twenty 
years,  at  least,  sooner  than  I  did. 
I  looked  aa  young  at  fiye-and-thirty 
as  you  do  now.' 

It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  turn- 
ing aside  the  current  of  Mrs.  Tudor's 
thoughts,  especially  when  the  cur? 
rent  had  set  back  towards  the  all- 
delicious  subject  of  her  own  youth- 
ful beauty.  Esther  gaye  herself  up, 
resignedly,  to  listening  to  the  chro- 
nicles of  Hfty-year-old  charms  and 
conquests,  and  stroye,  resolutely, 
but  in  yain,  to  turn  away  her 
thoughts  from  Jane  Dashwood's 
loyer  and  his  sombre  history. 


CHAPTEB  XIV, 

THE  FIBST  INFIDBIITY. 

And  what,  in  good  truth,  was 
Paul  Chichester  to  Esther  Fleming  ? 
Why  had  Esther  Fleming,  in  loye 
with  and  engaged  to  Oliver  Carew, 
coloured  guiltily  at  the  mention  of 
her  fdend's  sister's  loyer  ? 
•  The  reasons  for  emotion  so  un- 
warrantable, and  of  which  Miss 
Fleming  herself  felt  so  dulv 
ashamed,  were,  she  firmly  belieyed, 
to  be  found  in  certain  complex  sen- 
timents set  forth  by  Miss  Millicent 
Dashwood's  last  letter;  and  as  I 
feel  I  should  foil  in  expressing  these 
sentiments  at  all  accurately,  saye  in 
the  Dashwood  language,  I  will  re- 
cord simply  what  Milly  wrote. 

'  Jane  is  going  on  in  her  old  way 
with  Artiiur  Peel,  who  is  hanging 
out  at  present  at  the  Strangways'. 
I  think  Mrs.  Strangways  makes  a 
cfUspaw  of  Arthur  Peel  and  Miss 
Dashwood  too;  but  don't  repeat 
that  I  said  so,  for  it  would  make 
Jenny  furious.  Paul  Chichester  is 
in  i^th  again,  and  seems  to  be 


lather  x^lieyed  tlian  otiherwise  at 
seeing  Jane  sitting  out  half  the 
night  with  Arthur  oq  the  staircase 
at  balls.  I  should  not  like  m^ 
loyer  to  be  so  amiable;  but  my  own 
opinion  is,  there  is  no  love  at  all 
between  any  of  them— except,  per- 
haps, where  it  would  be  better  dis- 
pensed with.  Byrthe-by,  Jane  says 
she  is  sure  Paul  would  admire  you 
extremely.  She  has  learnt  somo 
yery  odd  doctrines  lately  about 
"eleotiye  aflinities"  (are  there  two 
ff's  or  one?l  the  results  of  which 
seem  to  be  that  eyerybodv  is  obliged 
by  some  moral  law  to  tall  in  loye 
with  precisely  the  people  they  can't 
marry.  Paul  is  not  your  style:  I 
mean,  he  is  not  broad-shouldered 
and  chubby,  like  our  Swindon 
Viking;  but,  for  a  dark  man,  he  is 
very  handsome.  Jenny  puts  back 
the  hair  off  his  forehead,  and  says, 
"  Keally,  Mr.  Chichester,  you  hayo 
quite  a  Yandyck  face.  I  admire 
you  extremely :  how  much  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  find  some  one 
worthy  of  youl"  So  like  Jane. 
Then  she  will  go  to  a  party  that 
same  eyening  and  talk  half  the 
night  to  Arthur  Peel,  and  come 
back,  poor  Jenny !  and  cry  till  day- 
light. I  dare  say  you  and  Paul 
won't  like  each  other  at  all  when 
you  meet;  but  Jane  relies  on  her 
"  electiye  "  theories,  and,  I  haye  no 
doubt,  will  warn  Paul  to  fall  ii\ 
loye  with  you :  the  best  way  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  to  preyent  him  from 
doing  so.  You  poor,  dear,  old 
Esther!  how  I  do  pity  you,  with 
only  a  tender  recollection  of  Swin- 
don, and  a  miraculously-proper  flir- 
tation with  cousin  Dayid  to  keep  you 
from  stagnation  I' 

Esther  had  put  down  somo  of 
this  nonsense  to  Milly's  usual  flighty 
style  of  writing;  but  she  Imew 
enough  of  the  Dashwood  girls  to 
feel  that,  as  likely  as  not,  it  had  all 
been  repeated  to  Mr.  Chichester 
himself;  and,  as  you  haye  seen,  sho 
had  not  sufficient  control  to  hinder  ' 
her  cheeks  from  burning  at  his 
name.  What  if  she  should  meet 
him,  be  introduced  to  him  I  was  her 
reflection  when  at  last  she  had 
escaped  from  Mrs.  Tudor's  endless 
stories  to  the  silence  of  her  own 
little  attic.    Would  she  blush,  with 
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this  same  contemptible  folly,  in  his 
presence  ?  She  who  had  been  able 
to  speak  of  Oliver  without  her  fece 
betraying  the  real  emotions  of  her 
heart,  to  colour  in  this  guilty  way 
about  a  person  she  had  never  seen 
— a  person  with  a  Vandyck  face, 
and  whom  Mrs.  Tudor  considered 
distinguished?  No  doubt, a  pale, 
effeminate,  yain  creature,  the  exact 
reverse  of  all  she  considered  manly 
and  admirable.  For  the  first  time 
for  weeks  other  thoughts  than  those 
of  Oliver  were  floating  through 
Esther's  brain  before  she  went  to 
sleep;  and  when  she  woke  next 
morning  she  was  dimly  conscious 
that  something  unconnected  with 
Mr.  Carew  and  Countisbury  had 
mingled  with  her  dreams. 

*I  am  going  to  make  you  very 
useful,'  Mrs.  Tudor  remarked  when, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  blooming  and  airy 
in  her  fresh  morning  toilette,  she 
joined  her  niece  in  the  drawing- 
room.  'I  am  going  to  make  you 
carry  my  book  and  cushion  to  the 
beach;  and  then  we  can  dispense 
altogether  with  the  presence  of 
Wilson.  How  are  you,  my  love?' 
presenting  Esther,  for  an  icy  second, 
two  gloved  fingers  of  her  left  hand : 
'Have  you  slept?  have  you  reco- 
vered fi-om  your  journey?  That  is 
well.  Now  run  and  put  on  your 
hat:  anything  will  do  for  the 
beach,  my  love ;  you  see  how  I  am 
dressed.' 

At  Countisbury,  Miss  Fleming's 
custom  was  to  put  on  her  hat  with- 
out so  much  as  looking  in  the  glass ; 
but  of  course,  at  a  great  place  like 
Weymouth,  any  human  being  must 
naturally  care  more  for  personal  ap- 
pearance than  among  the  lonely 
Devonshire  moors.  When  she  had 
put  on  her  holland  jacket,  and  her 
best  little  black  hat,  and  the  narrow 
black  velvet  round  her  throat,  and 
her  dark  neatrfitting  gloves,  she  was 
conscious  how  well  she  looked  in 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  her  dress ; 
and,  half-guiltily,  she  started  from 
the  pleasure  that  consciousness 
awakened  in  her. 

'  Tou  only  want  an  umbrella  to  bo 
perfectly  well  dressed,'  Mrs.  Tudor 
remarked,  as  she  scanned  her  niece's 
appearance  with  satisfaction.  *I 
told  you  to  put  on  anything,  because 


I  wanted  to  see  yon  plainly  dressed. 
It  is  the  severest  test  of  a  young 
woman's  taste.  Every  one  can  look 
well  en  toilette,  very  few  in  cotton 
and  hollands.  When  you  have  a 
blue  umbrella  you  will  be  the  per- 
fection of  simple  style.  I  will  take 
you  at  once  to  a  shop,  and  make  you 
a  present  of  one.' 

'  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  a  bine 
umbrella,  Aunt  Thalia?  the  weather 
is  perfectly  fine.' 

'  That  is  immaterial.  All  young 
persons  of  distinction  carry  bine 
umbrellas  this  season.  You  need 
not  put  it  up  unless  you  choose; 
but  you  must  always  carry  it  in 
the  forenoon — indeed,  I  should  say, 
you  had  better  never  put  it  up.  It 
will  last  you  longer.' 

So  they  went  to  a  shop  and  spent 
sixteen  shillings  on  this  indispen- 
sable addition  to  a  young  person  of 
distinction's  dress,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  b^ich,  where,  follow- 
ing her  physician's  advice,  Mis. 
Tudor  forced  herself  to  sit,  for  a 
couple  or  so  of  hours,  every  fore- 
noon. 

Now  Esther  Fleming  was  still  of 
an  age  when  to  sit  and  dream 
silently  at  the  waves  is  in  itself  a 
vague,  voluptuous  delight  To 
watch  the  pale  sky  fading  in  the  fiur 
horizon,  to  watch  the  fisherman's 
sails  starting  forth,  liko  the  trem- 
bling venture  of  young  hope,  across 
the  bay,  filled  her  with  yearning 
thoughts,  if  not  of  Oliver,  of  some- 
thing infinitely  dearer  in  reality— 
the  love  she  had  herself  built  up 
for  him !  And,  full  of  such  visions, 
she  would  contentedly  have  sat  out 
the  two  hours  of  stipulated  sea-air 
without  speaking  a  word ;  but  Mrs. 
Tudor,  in  conunon,  I  fency,  with 
most  other  old  persons,  had  no 
liking  whatever  for  being  out-of- 
doors  and  alone.  What  dneams  had 
she?  what  did  a  fading  horizon  or 
departing  sail  say  to  her  ?  Her  ven- 
tures had  been  put  forth  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  She  had  welcomed 
back  to  shore  ships  well-laden  with 
substantial  merchandize  in  lien  of 
that  frail,  worthless  ballast,  with 
which  they  first  set  sail.  Whatever 
interest  this  Weymouth  parade 
could  yield  her  was  on  the  side 
where  people  rode  up  and  down, 
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not  on  that  where  the  morning  sun 
glared  on  her  face,  and  the  fresh 
sea-wind  despoiled  her  best  artificial 
curls,  and  all  the  affluence  of  light, 
and  air,  and  life  told  her,  with  the 
coarse  ill-breeding  of  nature,  how 
old,  and  weak,  and  sunless  she, 
Thalia  Tudor,  was !  She  could  care 
for  Colonel  Dash's  new  barouche 
and  Mrs.  Blank's  shabby  livery; 
but  the  sun,  and  wind,  and  dust, 
and  heat,  and  cold  by  turns  wearied 
and  irritated  her  to  death.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour's  complaining  Esther 
found  she  could  much  more  enter 
into  Wilson's  frame  of  mind  respect- 
ing her  aunt's  requirements  than 
she  could  have  done  the  night  be- 
fore; and  she  was  sensible  of  very 
considerable  relief  when  Mrs.  Tudor 
descried  one  of  her  Bath  friends,  the 
Miss  Whitty  already  spoken  of,  ap- 
proaching them  along  the  pro- 
menade. 

'My  dearest  Mrs.  Tudor!  such  a 
delightfully- unexpected  pleasure!' 
cried  this  lady  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
youthful  excitement.  'To  think, 
when  we  last  parted,  that  we  should 
meet  so  soon  again,  and  at  the  sea- 
side :  really  now,  it  is  most  extraor- 
dmary!  Miss  Fleming,  I'm  sure, 
from  the  fiunily  likeness.  How-do- 
you-do,  Miss  Fleming  ?  I  hope  you 
left  your  friends  in  Devonshire  quite 
well?'  [Miss  Whitiy  always  held  it  a 
point  of  politeness  to  inquire  after 
everybody's  relations,  whether  she 
knew  liem  or  not.  '  It  may  please 
—it  can't  displease,'  waa  her  way  of 
reasoning  to  herself.  'If  I  never 
see  them,  it  does  not  signify;  if  I 
do,  it  is  something  like  an  introduc- 
tion to  have  been  constantly  asking 
about  them  to  their  friends.'  And 
to  make  acquaintance  with  fresh 
people  was  the  grand  goal  and  win- 
ning point  of  MissWhitty's  life.] 
'  I  am  so  delighted  we  have  met,^ 
she  proceeded,  when  Esther  had 
satisfied  her  as  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  Countisbury  household. 
'  We  can  take  such  nice  long  walks 
together  by  the  sea.  Do  you  care 
for  sea-anemones?  I  am  a  perfect 
child  when  I  once  find  myself 
among  the— the  limpets  and  sea- 
weeds, and  things,  upon  the  rocks.' 

'  I  should  think  you  had  best 
stop  with  mo  on  dry  land,  Whitty,' 


remarked  Mrs.  Tudor,  with  a  cutting 
laugh.  'We  old  women  are  not 
fitted  for  scrambling  among  rocks, 
and  wetting  our  feet,  like  girls  of 
Esther's  age.  Where  are  you  lodg- 
ing? My  woman  tells  me  there  is 
not  a  garret  to  be  hired  in  Wey- 
mouth under  thirty  shillings  a 
week.' 

'  I  have  taken  apartments  in  one 
of  the  smaller  streets,  Mrs,  Tudor,' 
answered  poor  Whitty,  evidently 
with  a  great  many  high  notes  taken 
out  of  her  by  her  patroness's  first 
word.  'The  i)eople  are  not  very 
civil ;  and  I  am  afraid  they  take  the 
butter  already ;  but  I  get  the  rooms 
on  moderate  terms,  and  perhaps,  as 
I  shall  be  out  a  great  deal,  the 
cooking  and  attendance  won't  nat- 
ter.' 

'  You  can  get  your  food  with  me 
when  you  will,'  said  Mis.  Tudor. 
'  I  dine  early  here  at  the  sea,  and 
drink  my  tea  at  six.  You  are  free 
to  take  both  meals  with  me  when 
you  choose.' 

Eemembering  Mrs.  Tudor's  some- 
what scant  hospitality  to  herself  the 
night  before,  Esther  was  a  little 
surprised  at  this  open-handed  offer 
to  any  one  so  hungry-lookibg  as 
Miss  Whitty.  She  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand the  system  upon  which 
Mrs.  Tudor's  reputation  for  libe- 
rality was  based  and  kept  up ;  but 
poor  Whitty  did.  Years  of  poverty 
and  humility,  and  petty  toad-eating, 
and  little  deceitful  gratitude,  had 
taught  her  the  precise  value  of  all 
proffered  favours  from  richer  people 
— ^the  exact  sort  of  answer  it  was  m- 
cumbent  upon  herself  to  give.  '  Sho 
would  not  for  worlds  intrude  upon 
Mrs.  Tudor.  Nothing  was  more 
disagreeable,  away  from  home,  than 
having  people  dropping  in  at  din- 
ner-time. She  would  be  delighted 
to  come  round  any  evening,  or  every 
evening,  after  tea,  if  Mrs.  Tudor 
would  permit  her,  and ' 

'  Very  well,  very  well,'  interrupted 
Mrs.  Tudor  complacently  (*  'tis  the 
creature's  pride,'  she  remarked  af- 
terwards to  Esther.  'Whenever  I 
try  to  put  bread  in  her  mouth  she 
makes  excuses,  as  you  saw;  and 
she's  starving,  my  dear,  she's  starv- 
ing!'). 'You  shall  come  to-night, 
Whitty.    My  niece  and  J  will  drink 
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our  tea  early,  and  if  you  come  in  by 
Beven  we  shall  just  naye  time  for  a 
game  of  piquet  before  bed-time.  I 
am  ordered  to  be  in  my  t)ed  by  ten, 
and  it  tells  upon  me  a  great  deal.  I 
never  shut  my  eyes  before  one.  It 
tires  me  a  vast  deal  more  than  being 
up.* 

'  Perhaps  the  noise  of  the  wayes 
keeps  you  awake,  mim,'  suggested 
Miss  Whitty,  with  one  of  her  feint 
little  simpers.  '  I  had  an  aunt  ones 
who  was  ordered  to  the  sea,  and ' 

*  Do  you  know  Mrho  that  is  driving 
with  old  Lady  t^anshawe?  I  know 
the  woman's  feca    Who  is  she?* 

'Lady  Fansha we— where,  mim? 
Oh,  yesl  to  be  sure;  in  the  yellow 
barouche.'  ^toor  Whitty  was  always 
ready  to  merge  her  own  stories  oi: 
observations  on  the  fiuntest  inteN 
ruption  from  aby  one  else.  '  Now  I 
see  her  face.  iVs  Miss  Garth,  half- 
sister,  you  remember,  to  the  late 
Lord  Elversdale.  There  was  a 
great  talk  about  her  once  for  Co- 
lonel Manners,  Tnim ;  but  he  .went 
to  India  suddenly,  and  she  got  a 
situation  as  compsknion,  you  may 
recollect ;  and  she's  had  money  left 
her  Qjnce,  and  lives  in  very  good 
style  at  Cheltenham— qiiite  in  the 
diimering  set.' 

'  I  know  her;  but  do  talk  gram- 
mar. Miss  Whitty;  "  difanerfng " 
means  nothing.  I  knew  Amelia 
Gfirth;  I  knew  "Amelia  Garth's 
mother.  She  comes  of  bad  blood. 
Old  Lady  Fanshawe  would  do  bet- 
ter to  mind  her  own  needy  flesh 
and  blood  than  take  up  with  such 
a  woman  as  yoh.  Who  is  this 
coming  alon^  the  walk?  ite  has  a 
distinguished  air.  Ah !  now  I  re- 
cognize him.  Esther,  child,'  in  a 
whisper, '  this  is  yout  fdend's  lover, 
whom  you  were  making  so  many 
inquiries  about.  Mr.  Chichestex!^ 
howdoyoiido?' 

And  Esther,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  rather  Vacant  aj;tention  to 
the  conversation  about  Amelia  Garth, 
started  round,  and  t)ositively  trem- 
bled through  all  her  flrame  on  sud- 
denly finding  herself  fece  to  fdce 
with  Paul  Chichestet. 

'  Mr.  Chichester,  my  niece.  Miss 
Fleming.' 

Esther  bowed,  very  distantly  and 
cold :  Paul  smiled.     '  I  am  quite 


accustomed  to  hear  your  name.  Miss 
Fleming.  I  t^as  intrusted  with  a 
great  many  messages  for  you,  in 
case  I  shotdd  me^t  you  here.' 

'  Oh !  I  am  much  obliged ;'  and 
then  Esther  stopped,  and  felt  more 
confused  than  she  had  ever  doiie  in 
her  life  before. 

'  TotL  were  at  school  with  Miss 
Dash\^ood,  Esther,  were  you  nofcf 
said  Mrs.  Ttidor,  with  a  sharp  look 
at  her  niece's  downcast  &ce.  '  Mi'. 
Chichester  has  recently  come  &om 
Bath,  and  can,  no  doubt,  give  yon 
news  of  your  young  friends.' 

'  Milly  wrote  to  me  a  day  or  two 
before  I  left  CountisbtU^i  and  ibid 
me  all  they  were  doing.  Aunt  Tha- 
lia. She  and  Jane  seem  to  hard 
been  very  gay  of  late.' 

*  l^ot  BO  gay  as  usual,  t  imagine,' 
said  Paul.  '  I  believe  Bath  is  con- 
sidered to  be  empty  just  at  {)ie8eni' 

'I  heard  of  two  balls  and  an 
archery-fete  in  one  week;  that 
sounds  gay  to  me.' 

'  But  it  would  not  td  them.  Miss 
l}a8hwood  informed  me  in  the  lac^- 
week  that  she  had  danced  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  fotir  days,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  he^  morning  fatigue  on 
the  course.  That  is  pretty  well,  I 
think,  even  for  one  of  thd  &fiteBt 
young  ladies  in  England/ 

'  Do  you  mean  Jane?' 

'  Certainly.  Don't  you  know  that 
to  be  considered  fast  is  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  own  highest  and  most  che- 
rished ambition.' 

'  I  thought  you  pretended  to  bo 
engaged  to  het,'  almost  rose  indig- 
nantly to  Esthef  s  lips ;  but  as  she 
was  going  to  speak  she  happened  to 
look  straight  into  Paul  Cmchester's 
eyes,  and  something  she  read  there 
made  her  stop  short.  She  forgot 
her  shyness,  she  forgot  her  indig- 
nation, she  forgot  Oliver  Cojew.  'I 
think  Jane  makes  herself  out  worse 
than  she  is,  sur.  I  could  never  be- 
lieve that  she  Was  &st  at  heart' 

'  Have  you  seen  many  of  yollr 
friends  here^  Mr.  Chichester?'  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Tudor,  who  was  in- 
wardly chafing  over  her  niece's  de- 
plorable want  of  aplomb  and  self- 
possession.  'I  have  been  here  a 
fortnight,  and  have  scarce  seen  a 
dozen  faces  that  I  knoW.  Wey- 
mouth is  not  what  it  was  a  few 
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yeMago.  These  railways  fiU  eyery 
placo  with  tile  same  sort  of  com- 
pany. I  think  I  shall  begin  to 
spend  my  smmners  in  Bath  for  the 
sake  of  change.  ETerything  is  bad 
here ;  the  medical  men  worst  of  all/ 

And  then  Mr.  Chichester  had  to 
listen  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  Mrs.  Tador's  statements  of  all 
she  had  gone  throngh  at  the  sea- 
side; varied  only  by  occasional  little 
echoes  and  notes  of  admiration  an 
the  part  of  Miss  Whitty,  whose 
eyes  and  hands  and  tongue  always 
followed  the  sentiments  of  all  wealthy 
persons  witii  the  r^^ularity  of  deck- 
work. 

'  Oan  he  really  care  for  those  long 
stories?'  thought  Esther  to  herself; 
'or  is  he  waiting  so  patiently  only 
to  give  me  the  Dashwoods*  mes- 
sages ?  How  I  wish  Milly  had  never 
written  me  such  nonsense !  If  the 
man  were  a  coxcomb  he  might  think 
anything  of  me  from  the  absurd  way 
I  coloured  at  meeting  him!'  And 
then  she  gave  another  stealthy  look 
at  Paul's  fkce— I  suppose  to  see  if 
any  of  a  coxcomb's  attributes  were 
to  be  found  in  its  expression. 

It  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
&ce:  the  forehead  broad,  the  black, 
clear-marked  ^ebrows  sttaight  and 
deUcate.  Estiier  had  sometimes 
laughed  at  hearing  David  descant 
frran  his  old  poets  upon  the  beauty 
of  greenish-grey  eyes,  but  in  Faul% 
face  she  was  first  sensible  of  the 
singular  charm  such  eyes  possess 
when  accompanied  by  an  olive-pale 
complexion  and  hair  and  lashes  of 
jet.  THere  hung  in  her  own  bed- 
room at  Countisbury  a  little  old 
engraving  fiom  one  of  Vandyck's 
pictures:  it  bore  no  name:  it  was 
simply  the  portrait  of  a  cavalier  in 
velvet  coat  and  point-lace  collar  and 
ruffle :  but  from  the  time  when  she 
was  six  years  old,  and  when  she  had 
to  stand  upon  a  chajr  to  view  her 
idol  doeely,  Esther  had  bestowed  a 
whole  religion  of  secret  veneration 
and  love  upon  this  engraving. 
When  she  first  began  to  like  Oliver 
a  fiBeb'ng  of  infideHty  used  to  over- 
come her  as  she  looked  at  her  Yan- 
dyck — Mr.  Garew's  short  British 
features  being,  as  you  may  imagine, 
supremely  unlike  the  x>athetic,  noble 
type  of  that  unknown  &ce;  how- 


ever pleasant  in  th^nselves  when 
lit  ;up  with  youth  and  health  and 
the  admiration  that  they  expre^e^ 
for  her.  But,  as  she  looked  at  Paul, 
every  detail  of  the  picture  rose,  line 
by  hne,  before  her:  the  dark  and 
delicate  sweep  of  brow;  the  steady, 
deephset  eyes  of  hasel-gr^y:  the 
deaf-out  lips;  the  resolute  cnin — 
all,  even  to  the  jet-black  hair  and 
olive-brown  complexion  with  which 
her  iipaghiation  had  been  wont  to 
give  the  picture  life,  rose  before  her, 
just  as  on  many  a  scoro  of  summer 
evenings  she  had  seen  them,  half  in 
fancy,  half  within  the  little  old  oak 
fnme^  upon  the  wall  at  Countis- 
bury. Now  she  knew  what  had 
made  her  suddenly  stop  short,  had 
made  her  suddenly  feel  that  she  and 
Paul  wero  speaking  together  as  old 
friends,  not  as  strangers  whose  ac- 
quahitance  might  be  reckoned  up 
by  minutes.  Bhe  had  met— alas! 
for  the  first  time— her  childish  ideal 
clothed  with  life;  had  found,  in 
Jane  Dashwood's  lover,  the  type 
with  which  she  had  so  vainly  striven 
to  identify  her  own. 

'  You  have  seen  Mrs.  Strangways?* 
broke  hi  Mrs.  Tudor's  voice.  '  She 
is  a  great  deal  aged,  Mr.  Chichester, 
is  she  not?' 

'  I  don't  see  any  difierenoe  in  her,' 
answered  Paul,  promptly.  '  To  me 
Mrs.  Strangways  is  always  a  very 
pretty  woman  indeed.' 

'  Oh,  of  course !  You  young  men 
are  all  wild  about  Mrs.  Strangways. 
A  boy  is  riding  with  her  to-day  who 
might  be  her  son?  Who  ia  he, 
Whitty?  They  are  coming  here,  to 
the  right,  on  horseback.  Who  is 
that  silly  lad  Mrs.  Strangways  has 
got  hold  of  now?' 

'A  son  of  Colonel  Ashton's,  mim,' 
returned  Whitty,  with  her  preter- 
natural, instantaneous  capacity  for 
answering  everything  and  knowing 
everybody's  history.  '  He  left  Eton 
at  Christmas,  and  has  got  a  com- 
mission in  the  Carbineers,  but  won't 
join  the  regiment  till  February.' 

'  And  which  is  Mrs.  Strangways  ?' 
Esther  asked,  with  an  undefined 
sensation  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
woman  Mr.  Chichester  admired. 

'  The  lady  on  horseback  on  our 
left,'  answered  Miss  Whitty.  '  Turn 
your  head  a  little  round  from  the 
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flea.  Miss  Flemiog;  she  will  paaB  be- 
fore us  in  a  moment' 

'  Mrs.  Strangways  is  an  aoqnaint- 
anoe  of  yours,  then,  Mr.  Chichester  ?' 
remarked  Mrs.  Tudor,  when  the 
lady  had  gone  past  and  bestowed  a 
radiantly-sweet  smile  <m  FauL  '  An 
old  acquaintance,  probably  ?' 
'  '  Oh,  yes  1  a  very  old  acquaint- 
ance,' Paul  answered,  carelessly. 
'Every  one  who  knows  Lcmdon 
well  must  know  Mrs.  Strangwaya' 

'  She's  a  very  nice-looking  person, 
sir,  isn't  she?'  cried  poor  Miss 
Whitiy,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
Paul's  last  somewhat  equivocal  oomr 
pliment,  thought  she  might  as  well 
hazard  sometUng  generally  pleasing. 
'  I  believe  she  and  Miss  I)ashwood 
were  considered  quite  the  two  first 
beauties  in  Bath  last  winter.' 

'  Indeed!'  responded  Paul,  coolly: 
much  too  coolly  to  meet  Esther's 
ideas  respecting  what  was  reauired 
of  him  as  Jane's  lover.  '  I  should 
not,  myself,  place  Miss  Dashwood 
and  Mrs.  Strangways  in  the  same 
rank  as  regards  beauty.' 

'  I  should  think  not!'  replied 
Esther.  '  Jane  Dashwood  is  fair  and 
fresh  and  young;  and  that— that 
person  who  has  ridden  past  us  is 
older  by  years,  and-  looks  quite  bold 
and  worn  and  faded.  Yes,  Aunt 
Thalia,  she  does;  and  I  don't  like 
to  hear  Jane  Dashwood  named  with 
her.' 

'Appearances  are  so  very  mis- 


leading, Wsa  Fleming,'  soggesfced 
Whitty,  apologetically.  'I  have 
heard  many  people  say  how  miifih 
they  like  Mrs.  Strangways  when 
they  get  to  know  her  well.' 

'  And  it  is  never  suitable  for 
young  persons,  who  know  nothiiig 
on  such  matters,  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  their  elders,'  said  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor, rising  from  her  seat  with  diffi- 
culty. '  Mr.  Chichester,  my  lodging 
is  at  the  red-brick  house  exactly 
opposite.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
you  at  any  time  if  you  are  going  to 
stay  in  Weymouth.' 

Mr.  Chichester  answered  that  he 
was  going  back  to  London  next 
morning  early ;  but— and  he  looked 
at  Esllier — he  had  not  yet  de- 
livered any  of  his  messages  to  Miss 
Fleming. 

'  Then  come  and  do  so  this  even- 
ing,' said  Mrs.  Tudor.  '  We  old 
ladies,'  with  a  glance  at  Whitty, 
'  shall  begin  our  game  of  cards  at 
eight,  and  if  yon  chooee  to  encounter 
the  stupidity  of  such  an  entertain- 
m^t  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Esther,  my  love,  you  are  anxious  to 
receive  the  Miss  Dashwoods'  mes- 


'  I— I— shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
Mr.  Chichester  if  he  will  come,  Aunt 
Thalia.' 

And  then  she  looked  straight  in 
his  fJEU^e,  with  her  honest  smile:  and 
Paul,  for  the  first  time,  thought  her 
handsome. 
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F>B  the  groedy  print-gatherer— 
omniYorous,  rapacious,  and  pro- 
fuse—  there  is  now,  happily,  but 
little  toleration.  This  artistic  craze 
is  but  a  species  of  the  other  esta- 
blished insanities.  The*  spectacle  of ' 
the  frantic  virtuoeo,  hungering  after 
proofe  before  lett^,  fijnst,  second, 
and  third  stages,  plates  that  have 
been  retouchei,  India  proofs,  and 
other  developments  of  this  Ma\ 
frenzy,  excites  only  pil^  and  con* 
tempt,  and  suggests  serious  thoughts 
as  totiie  gracious  interference  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  wholesome  r^ 
straint  of  a  Commission. 

Still,  there  is  one  agreeable  shape 
of  this  mania,  for  which  there  may 
be  indulgence.  And  when  the 
print-devouring  Yitellius  is  content 
to  gorge  himsmf  on  such  delicacies 
as  the  public  delighted  in  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  centuiy,  and 

Eurchased  and  appreciated — when 
e  becomes  deranged  in  reference 
to  FosTBAiTS,  and  amasses  such  trea- 
sures as  all  the  noble  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  that  day,  turning  his 
portfolio  into  a  huge  Walhalla— it 
ia  hafd  to  be  ^nx>th  with  this  agree- 
able lunatic,  who  furnishes  so  de- 
lightftd  an  entertainment — ^not  for 
himself  merely,  but  for  his  heirs 
andjiasigns,  and  but  too  often,  un- 
happily, for  the  cheap  loungers  of 
the  auction-room.  These  were  the 
'heads'  that  'were  stuck  in  the 
prinlrshops,'  like  that  admirable 
boaster's,  .Mr.  Lofty;  such  a  print 
also,  'in  all  the  print-shop*,  did 
amiable  Goldsmith  send  home  to  his 
Irish  lelations,  to  show  them  how 
much  consideied  he  was;  such  a 
print  was  issued  of  the  fashionable 
Mr.  Sterne— afterwards  reduced  in 
size  and  placed  as  a  frontispiece  for 
lim  sermons.  It  was  Sir  Joshua, 
with  the  dainty  brush  and  honied 
colouring,  that  first  spiritualized  the 
famous  lord  or  lady  upon  canvas. 
Then  fi>Uowed  the  mezzotinto  plate 
— the  most  perfect  translation  that 
could  be  conceived  outside  the  world 
of  colour —of  the  master's  exquisite 
and  most  tender  manner.    They  are 
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to  be  seen  now  with  the  bloom  still 
on,  so  clear,  and  cold,  and  delicate, 
brilliant,  rich,  full,  deep,  and  full  of 
marvellous  effect.  Modem  work 
halts  after  these  examples  lamely ; 
Smith,  MacArdle,  and  others  were 
the  .masters  of  this  school.  They 
have  long  since  laid  by  their  acids 
and  burins,  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  their  cunning  was  lost. 

The  London  crowds  drifting 
through  the  Strand  often  stopped  to 
stare  at  a  new  print— one  of  this 
matchless  series — which  was  then 
'stuck  in  the  print-shops/  The 
beautiful  Lady  Coven^,  perhaps 
the  most  notorious  on  the  crowded 
roll  of  English  beauties,  was  painted 
by  a  fashionable  artist,  and  is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  portfolios,  some- 
times in  'good  condition,'  clean, 
fresh,  bright, and, above  all, not  'cut 
down.'  Looking  on  that  attractive 
face  and  graceful  tguie,  which 
turned  half  the  &shionable  heads  in 
London,  her  strange  and  romantic 
story,  as  yet  never  told  consecu- 
tively, seems  to  rise  out  of  the  past, 
more  entertaining  than  a  romance, 
and  quite  as  profitable  as  a  sermon. 

There  was  a  certain  Irish  country 
gentleman  living  down  in  the  West, 
who  is  set  down  in  the  books  of 
heraldry  as '  John  Gunning,  Esquire, 
of  CO.  Bosconunon.'  That  is  a  no- 
toriously boggy  district ;  and  it  may 
be  presumed  'John  Gunning,  Es- 
quire,' fulfilled  the  customary  func- 
tion of  many  Lish  gentiemen  of 
that  day,  shooting  snipe,  and  other 
Irish  gentiemen,  and  certainly  never 
dreaming  of  the  prodigious  destiny 
that  was  in  store  for  'his  two  .little 
daughters.  He  had  made^a  good 
connection,  marrying  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Mayo ;  so  that  the  obscurity 
of  the  little  girls  is  not  quite  so 
great  as  has  been  represented.  They 
were  bom  at  Castiecoote — their 
father's  place — still  in  the  vast  bog 
country ;  Maria,  the  eldest,  coming 
into  the  world  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  the  other, 
Elizabeth,  the  year  after.  Bridget 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  the 
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Mayo  &i][iily,  and  the  lesult  of  the 
alliance  was  one  son  and  five 
daughters,  namely,  John,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Oalhei^e,  Lizzy,  and 
Sophia.  That  John  grew  up  from 
being  'a  sweet  little  boy,'  as  one 
who  knew  him  called  him,  enteied 
the  anny,  fought  with  distinction  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  became  a  major-gene- 
ral in  the  army  and  Sir  John  Gun-, 
ning.  The  first  was  to  be  hereafter 
Countess  of  Coyentry  and  titular 
beUe  of  the  English  court;  the 
other  was  to  wed  suooessiTely  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton —  elevations  which,  however 
striking,  have  been  paralleled ;  not 
so,  however,  that  union  of  beauty, 
fortune,  and  romance. 

What  became  of  '  John  Gunning, 
Esquire,  co.  Roscommon,'  has  never 
distinctly  appeared,  nor  would 
public  curiosity  be  likely  to  be 
much  excited  in  his  behalf.  One 
glimpse  that  we  have  of  John  Gun- 
ning, Esquire,  is  characteristic,  and 
shows  that  the  world  had  gone 
a  littie  hard  with  him.  He  had 
come  up  to  Dublin,  and  had  lived 
in  that  gay  capital  during  one  of  its 
gayest  epochs,  until  he  could  reside 
tiiere  no  longer;  and,  as  we  are 
naively  told,  had  been  'obliged  to 
retire  into  the  country,  to  avoid  the 
disagreeable  consequences  that  must 
ensue.' 

A  strange,  irregular  actress,  who 
about  this  time  had  an  engagement 
at  Mr.  Sheridan's  theatre,  happened 
to  be  one  day  returning  from  lo- 
hearsal.  When  at  the  bottom  of 
Great  Britain  Street  she  heard  what 
she  called  'the  voice  of  distress.' 
These  were  the  times  when  senti- 
ment was  fast  coming  into  fashion 
both  before  and  behind  the  curtain, 
and  all  ranks  were  diligentiy  petting 
and  cultivating  their  tender  emo- 
tions to  the  very  highest  point  of 
delicacy.  On  hearing,  then,  the 
Toice  of  distress  in  Britain  Street, 
the  actress  at  once  turned  in  the 
direction  it  seemed  to  proceed  from, 
entered  a  house,  and  without  cere- 
mony proceeded  upstairs.  Strange 
men,  however,  stood  at  the  door, 
about  whose  garments  hung  the 
true  ca  sa  flavour ;  and  in  the  par- 
lour she  found  a  distressed  family, 
consisting  of  '  a  woman  of  a  most 


el^ant  figure,'  and  who  was  the 
centre  of  ta  group  of  'four  beautifnl 
girls'  and  'a  sweet  boy  of  about ' 
three  years.'  The  united  voices  of 
this  young  fisu&ily  had  joined  in  that 
moumftd  chorus  which  had  so  irre- 
sistibly attracted  the  adaress  in 
Britain  Street. 

The  'woman  of  a  most  degpt 
figure'  pro^  to  be  Mrs.  Gunning, 
the  wife  of  'John  Gunning,  Es- 
quire, CO.  Bosconamonf  she  re- 
ceived her  guest  viery  jwlitely,  and 
complimented  her '  upon  poflsessing 
such  humane  sensations.'  She  then 
entered  upon  an  explanation  of  her 
position— how  they  had  lived  beyond 
their  income,  and  how  John  Gun- 
ning, Esquire,  had  been  obliged,  as 
before  mentioned,  'to  retire  into  the 
country,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
consequences  that  must  ensue.' 
Some  hopes  had  been  entertained 
that  Lord  Mayo,  her  brother, 
would  have  come  forward,  'listen- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  fraternal  aflfeo- 
tion,'  and  have  done  something  for 
John  Gunning,  Esquire,  and  his 
fiimily;  but  this  reasonable  hope 
had  turned  out  quite  unprofitable; 
and  the  ill-lookmg  ofiftcuds  at  tiie 
door  were  actually  preparing  to 
carry  out  their  stem  duty,  in  virtue 
of  the  powers  confided  to  them  hj 
the  high  sheriff.  The  future  countess 
and  double  duchess  were  awaiting 
with  tears  this  indignity  in  what  is 
now  one  of  the  obscurest  streets  in 
the  C^ty.  But  what  shall  be  said  oi 
John  Gunning,  Esquire,  who  had 
'withdrawn  into  the  country*  to 
avoid  the  inoonyeniencies  of  tiiis 
proceeding,  and  left  his  fiunily  to 
mce  bailiffis  and  executions? 

The*actress  and  tiie  lady,  how- 
ever, soon  arranged  a  practical  plan 
— a  shape  that  pure  sentiment  rarely 
takes.  It  was  .resolved  that  when 
darkness  set  in,  the  actress's  man- 
servant should  be  despatched  to 
Britain  Street,  should  stand  under 
the  drawing-room,  and  catch  any 
light  articles  that  should  be  thrown 
down  to  him. 

Further,  the  goodrnafcuxed  aotrees 
actually  agreed  to  take  in  the  whole 
of  the  young  fiunily  and  their  ser- 
vant until  some  arrangement  could 
be  made.  Not  long  after,  'Mjsb 
Burke,  Mrs.  Gunning's  sister,  a  lady 
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of  ezemplaty  TpSety  who  had  passed 
her  probation  in  the  oommnnity  of 
Chaonel  Bow/  sent  for  the  younger 
children ;  but  the  two  famous  girls 
remained  with  the  aoiress.  MAiia^ 
the  elder,  seems  to  haye  been  'all 
life  and  spirits/  a  sort  of  boisterous 
hoyden;  the  other  was  'more  re- 
flerved  and  solid/ 

This  charitable  actress  was  the 
well-known  George  Anne  Bellamy, 
who  has  left  behind  her  some  free, 
outspoken,  vulgar  memoirs;  but 
which  are  yet  so  natural  and  cha- 
racteristic, tinged  also  witii  that 
abundant  Boswellian  garrulity,  as  to 
become  yery  entertuning.  These 
were  yaluable  seryices,  which  should 
haye  left  a  lasting  sense  of  obliga- 
tlan ;  though,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
who  always  looked  yery  high,  might 
haye  hoped  to  haye  found  her  profit 
in  a  oannection  with  the  Mayo  fiunily. 

After  this  odd  incident  the  actress 
was  drifted  away  to  London,  and 
became  lost  in  the  whirl  of  theatri- 
cal intrigue.  How  the  Gunning 
fisunily  were  finally  extricated  does 
not  appear;  but  l^&iria,  our  heroine, 
wrote  her  beneilActress  a  letter— 
atnmge  both  in  orthography  and 
composition;  but  which  seems  so 
oveidcme  in  its  mistakes  as  to  excite 
reasonable  suspicion.  It  is  known, 
howeyer,  that  these  beauties  were 
sadly  illiterate,  and  so  the  letter  is 
to  a  certain  degree  in  keeping.  It 
was  addressed  to 

'  Miss  Bellamt  in  England.' 

The  following  are  some  charao- 
taristic  extracts : — 

'  I  reoeo  my  dearest  liGss  Bellamy 
letter  at  last;  after  her  long  silence, 
indeed  I  was  yery  jealous  with  you, 
bat  you  make  me  omen's  in  Letting 
me  hear  from  you  now.  it  giyes  me 
great  joy  and  all  our  faimtey  to  hear 
that  yr  Dear  mama  and  your  Dearest 
self  are  in  perfict  health  to  be  sure 
all  yr  Relations  where  fighting  to 
see  which  of  them  shod  haye  you 

first  and  Longest  with  y" I 

was  yery  unfortunate  to  be  in  the 
country  when  our  Vaux  Hall  was. 
if  I  was  in  Town  I  shod'  be  thear 
and  I  belieye  I  should  be  much 
more  delighted  than  at  a  publicker 
deyersiun I  don't  belieye  it 


was  Mr.  Enox  you  read  of  at  Bath 
for  he  is  hear.  Dublin  is  ye  stupites 

place I  belieye  Sheredian  can 

get  no  one  to  play  with  him  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  get  frinds  for  him  sef 
to  be  sure  you  haye  bread  he  is 
maird  for  sirtain  to  Miss  Ghamber- 
lan.   a  sweet  pare. 

'  I  must  bid  a  due  and  shall  only 
say  I  am  my  D'  your  eyer  affiB^"" 

'  M.  GUNNINO.' 

After  all,  this  spelling  was  not 
exceptional.  Mr.  Sterne^  MSS.  are 
full  of  faults  almost  as  gross ;  and 
he  talks  of '  opening  a  dore.' 

What  became  of  the  'sweet  little 
boy'  has  been  mentioned.  Of  the 
three  younger  sisters  who  are  un- 
known to  fiune,  one,  Catherine,  mar- 
ried an  undistinguished  gentleman 
who  is  only  known  to  posterity  as 
one  '  Bobert  Trayis,  Esquire.'  The 
destiny  of  the  undistinguished  por- 
tion of  the  fiunily  was  written  by  an 
ancient  parish  clerk,  in  a  letter  to  a 
Mr.  Madder,  of  Fulham,  and^  appro- 
priately enough,  was  adorned  with 
spelling  quite  as  unorthodox.  'I 
take  the  freedom/  says  this  odd 
document,  which  is  dated  &om 
Huntingdonshire,  'in  wrighting  to 
you  from  an  iiibrmation  of  ]\i&. 
Warrington,  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  haye  the  account  of  my 
Townswoman,  the  Notefled,  the 
Famis,  Beautifull  Miss  Gunnings, 
Bom  at  Hemmingfordgrey,  tho  they 
left  the  Parish  before  I  had  kno- 
ledge  enough  to  remember  them, 
and  I  was  bom  in  3a.  But  I  will 
giye  you  the  best  account  I  can, 
which  I  belieye  is  better  than  any 
man  in  the  country  besides  myself, 
though  I  haye  not  the  Birth  Bcgis^ 
ter  for  so  long  a  Date,  and  since.Dr. 
Dickens  is  dead,  I  dont  know  wliere 
it  is.'  He  then  teUs  of  the  two 
elder  sisters;  aud  recollects  dis- 
tinctly seeing  the  Portrait  of  the 
wife  of  Bobert  Trayis,  Esq.,  in  a 
print-shop,  '  I  beleeye  in  Si  Poul's 
Churchyard ;'  and  who  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  reflected  reputation  from 
her  sister's  fiune.  This  was  an  oyal 
after  Cotes,  with  a  scrap  of  doggrel 
undemeatlL 

'  TbU  youogMt  gnoe,  10  Uke  bar  diter't  flmme. 
Her  Uudred  fwtant  tdl  fbom  whence  ahe 

came, 
Tlsneedleaa  once  to  mention  GuQDlog'aiianiie  . 
a  A  a 
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But  which  the  memory  of  the  an- 
cient parish  fashioned  into  some- 
thing more  elaborate — 

•The  youngest  of  theae  Beantios  here  we  have  In 

view 
So  like  in  person  to  the  other  two 
Who  ever  views  her  person  and  her  fame 
Will  see  at  oiioe  that  Gnunbg  is  her  name.' 

'Which/  he  adds,  'is  the  best  ac- 
count I  can  give  of  them  three ;  but 
thion  there  was  two  more,  which 
perhaps  you  don't  know  anything 
about;  which  I  will  give  you  the 
true  Mortalich  Begester  off,  from  a 
Black  mayel  which  lies  in  our 
chancel,  as  follows/ 

The  '  black  mavel '  tells  the  story 
of  the  lives  of  little  Sophia  and 
Lizzy,  in  a  pretty  inscription. 

By-and-by  the  two  belles,  now 
grown  up,  were  taken  over  to  Lon- 
don, and  almost  instantly  caused  a 
success  and  sensation,  for  which  a 
parallel,  in  that  department,  can 
scarcely  be  found.  They  had  no 
fortune,  they  had  slender  connec- 
tions; but  fashion  in  these  days 
was  more  or  less  republican.  Li  a 
society  a  little  wild  and  frank  in 
.tone,  and  where  men  of  the  stamp 
of  Lord  March,  Selwyn,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  Sir  Francis  Dadiwood  were 
leaders,  the  claims  of  dazzling  beauty 
were  not  to  be  resisted.  They  took 
the  town  by  storm.  They  burst 
ux)on  the  metropolis  in  the  early 
months  of  'the  year  1 7  5 1 .  Walpole, 
that  most  full  and  delightful  chroni- 
cler, made  this  appearance  a  leading 
item  in  his  next  budget  for  Florence. 
The  wranglings  of  ministers,  he 
wrote  to  Ms  friend,  were  regaided 
with  utter  indifference.  The  Miss 
Gunnings  werein  everybod/s  mouth, 
'  being  twenty  times '  more  talked  of 
than  the  Newcastle  fiEunily  and  Lord 
Granville.  These,  he  says,  are '  two 
Lish  girls  of  no  fortune,  who  are 
declared  the  handsomest  women 
alive.  I  think,'  says  the  critical 
Horace,  'their  being  two  so  hand- 
some and  such  perfect  figures  is 
their  chief  excellence,  for  singly  I 
have  seen  much  handsomer  women 
than  either.' 

Many  stories  flutter  about  as  to 
their  first  entry  on  the  gay  London 
social  boards.  Mrs.  Gunning  was 
not  likely  to  step  from  Great  Bri- 


tain Street  into  the  May&ir  of  tiieae 
day s.without  some  miracle  of  fasMon- 
able' society  being  specially  worked 
for  her.  One  legend  was,  tiiat  some 
cruel  wag  sent  them  sham  cards  for 
a  great  lady's  masquerade,  bat 
which  the  Irish  mother  was  skilful 
enough  to  detect,  and  which  she 
'  improved '  with  the  wit  and  daring 
of  her  country.  She  waited  on  the 
noble  lady  in  person,  taking  care  to 
bring  witii  her  one  of  her  matchle» 
daughters.  She  told  of  her  fftlse 
card.  The  eyes  of  the  noble  lady 
were  upon  the  daughter.  She 
thought  of  her  masquerade,  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  substituted  a 
genuine  for  the  forged  invitation. 

The  new  belles  received  a  shape 
of  homage  that  was  almost  incon- 
venient, for  when  they  went  forth 
upon  the  pubhc  prado,  and  took  tiie 
air  in  the  parks  at  fashionable  hours, 
they  were  attended  by  such  admking 
crowds  that  it  soon  became  impos- 
sible to  e^joy  that  pastime.  The 
public  admiration  was  not  restrained 
by  any  feeling  of  delicacy,  and  was 
perhaps  the  more  accepteible  as  an 
honest  testimonia].  That  was  in 
June.  In  August  they  were  still 
•  cynosures,  and  '  make  more  noise 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  since 
the  days  of  Helen.*  No  wonder 
Mrs.  Montagu  spoke  of  them  as 
'  those  goddesses  the  Gunnings.' 

But  their  fresh  Irish  naivete  and, 
it  must  be  said,  rough  hrwquerie, 
laid  them  opea  to  all  manner  oi 
strange  stones  and  ill-natur»l  re- 
marks. An  odd  legend  went  round 
the  .clubs.  They  went  down  to  see 
the  paintings  at  Hampton  Court; 
and  naving  passed  into  what  is 
called  the  Beauty  Boom,  where  are 
the  questionable  shepherdesses  of 
King  Charles,  they  heard  the  house- 
keeper show  another  company  in 
with  this  introduction, '  Ladies,  heze 
are  the  Beauties.'  The  wild  pair, 
assuming  this  to  be  directed  to 
themselves,  fiew  into  a  violent  ragi^ 
asked  her  what  she  meanir— that 
they  came  to  see  the  palace  and 
paintings,  not  to  be  shown  them- 
selves. 

They  were  m  the  best  sodomy. 
About  Christmas  in  the  same  year, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  each 
should   have  a  distinguffihed  ad- 
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miier.  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a 
wild  rou6  Scotch  nobleman, '  equally 
damaged  in  his  fortune  and  person/ 
Bays  we  bitter  Horace,  met  her  at  a 
masquerade,  and  felU  desperately  in 
love  with  Elizabeth,  the  younger. 
Lord  Coventry, '  a  grave  young  lord 
of  the  patriot  breed,*  was  the  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  the  other.  Every- 
one watched  the  progress  of  the 
business  eagerly.  The  malign  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  inclined  to  think 
it  would  end  doubtfully  for  the 
honour  of  the  lady.  She  and  jier 
mother  played  a  bold  but  skilful 
game.  They  appeared  everywhere 
with  the  noble  suitor.  When  he 
had  to  move  the  address  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  brilliant  Irish 
girl  sat  beside  hun,  and  thus  <5aused 
him  to  be  agitated  by  the  two 
passions  of  fear  and  lova  Her 
mother  told  Lord  Granville  after- 
wards that  'the  poor  girl'  was 
near  fainting  with  agitation.  The 
duke  vaguely  proposed  marriage 
some  time  in  the  spring.  Lord 
Chesterfield  presently  gave  a  mag- 
nificent assembly,  at  which  every 
person  of  quality  was  present,  who 
were  to  be  amused  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  duke's  frantic  courtship.  He 
sat  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
played  fiairo  and  carried  on  a  dis- 
orderly flirtation  with  the  young 
beauty  who  was  at  the  other  end. 
Three  hundred  pounds  was  on  each 
card;  so  in  a  very  short  time  by 
these  tactics  he  was  a  loser  of  nearly 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole  was  among  the 
company,  taong  sarcastic  notes.  '  I 
own/  he  said, '  I  was  so  little  a  pro- 
fessor in  love  that  I  thought  all 
this  parade  looked  ill  for  the  poor 
girl,  and  could  not  conceive,  if  he 
was  so  much  engaged  witii  his 
mistress  as  to  disregard  such  sums, 
why  he  phiryed  at  aU.' 

Two  mghtB  afterwards,  the  strange 
denouement  came  about.  Her  mo- 
ther and  sister  were  away  at  Bedford 
House,  and  the  duke  found  himself 
^one  with  the  fEunous  belle.  A 
sudden  ardoiur — ^whether  of  wino  or 
affection— seized  on  him,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  having  the  ceremony  per- 
formed at  once,  and  on  the  spot  A 
parson  was  promptly  sent  for,  but, 
on  arriving,    refused    to    officiate 


without  the  important  essentials  of 
a  license  or  a  ring,  neither  of  which 
had  been  thought  of.  The  duke 
swore,  and  talked  of  calling  in  the 
archbishop.  Finally,  the  parson's 
scruples  gave  way  before  his  impa- 
tience; the  license  was  overlooked, 
and  the  lack  of  the  traditional  gold 
ring  was  happily  supplied  by  the 
ring  <f  a  beS-curtain  1  The  ardent 
duke  was  at  last  lawfully  married, 
at  midnight,  in  Mayfair  Chapel. 
This  adventure  threw  all  London 
into  an  uproar.  The  Scotch  were 
furious;  'the  women  mad  that  so 
much  beauty  has  had  its  effect' 
(thus  the  bitter  Horace) ;  and,  better 
than  all,  it  had  a  stimulating  efifect 
on  the  admirers  of  her  sister,  for 
Lord  Coventry  at  once  gave  out 
that  he  intended  marrying  the  sister ; 
and  within  three  weeks,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1752,  she  was,  according 
to  the  suitable  phrase,  '  led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar.'  This  rise  in  their 
fortunes  brought  about  a  perfect 
furore,  both  of  curiosity  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  public,  who  had 
crowded  before  to  see  them  as  '  the 
Gunnings/  with  the  true  instinct  of 
a  mob,  became  frantic  to  see  them 
again  in  tiieir  new  and  higher  sta- 
tion. We  see  in  the  old  music- 
books  a  Lady  Coventry's  minuet. 
When  the  duchess  was  presented 
at  court,  the  noble  persons  at  St. 
James's  actually  chmbed  up  on 
tables  and  chairs  to  have  a  good 
stare,  like  a  mere  vulgar  crowd. 
When  they  came  out  to  their  chairs 
to  go  to  parties,  they  found  immense 
mobs  gathered.  There  was  a  rush 
to  take  places  at  the  theatres  if  it 
became  known  they  were  going. 
The  critics,  however,  were  not  una- 
nimous. The  Duchess  of  Somerset 
thought  her  '  too  tall  to  be  genteel, 
and  her  face  out  of  proportion  to 
her  height.'  Her  dress,  too,  was 
thought  rather  to  savour  of  the 
l^let  than  of  an  English  lady  of 
quality.  To  the  Duchess,  Lady  Di* 
Egerton  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  appeared 
quite  as  pretty  and  a  good  deal  more 
modest 

In  a  few  weeks  their  lords  took 
them  down  to  their  respective  cas- 
tles, and  '  one  hears  no  more  about 
tliem/  save  this  simple  fact,  which 
amounted  to  a  good  deal,  that  when 
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the  dnchess  pnt  np  one  night  at  a 
Yorkshire  inn^  no  less  than  seyen 
hundred  people  sat  np  all  night 
round  it  to  see  her  get  into  her  post- 
chaise  in  the  morning!  She  was 
always  good-natured,  and  gave  Tate 
WilMnson  benefits  at  his  theatre. 

When  the  season  came  round 
again,  there  were  no  signs  of  a  re- 
action. But  a  new  beauty  had  ap- 
peared in  the  horizon,  and  compari- 
sons began  to  be  made.  The  world 
was  talking  of  Lady  Caroline  Peter- 
sham. Mrs.  Grenyille, .  writing  to 
her  husband,  tells  him,  as  a  little 
Mt  of  gossip,  that  the  'Morocco 
ambassador '  —  whose  standard  of 
beauty,  however,  would  have  been 
directed  by  barbaric  canons— actually 
preferred  Lady  Caroline  to  Lady 
Coventry.  Both  were  now  being 
taken  over  to  another  metrojwlis,  to 
confound  our  hereditary  enemies — 
or  allies? — in  their  own  capital. 
The  Gunning  went  with  a  vast 
prestige.  A  lucky  shoemaker  of 
Worc^tter  was  making  her  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  actually  '  turned'  two 
guineas  and  a  half,  in  pennies,  for 
fiiowing  them  1  •  Still  the  old  gaii- 
cleric  was  not  softened  down;  rather 
it  became  more  conspicuous  by  their 
high  position;  and  the  ill-natured 
public  indemnified  itself  for  its  in- 
sane freaks  of  admiration  by  circu- 
lating all  manner  of  what  are  called 
'  spropositos.'  *1  can't  say,'  even 
Mr.  Walpole  must  admit,  'her 
genius  is  equal  to  her  beauty.'  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
such  a  combination. 

Looking  at  the  brilliant  mezzo- 
tint which  once  hung  in  the  print- 
shops,  we  can  gather  a  fiunt  notion 
of  those  wonderful  charms  which 
once  so  dazzled  the  London  lieges. 
Something  very  bright,  very  spi- 
ritual, very  dazzling ;  but  what  all 
agree  was  the  greater  charm,  is,  of 
course,  lost.  This  was  the  eztraor- 
.dinaiy  play  of  expression,  which 
comes  from  wild  spirits,  and  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  many  Lish 
girls.  Mrs.  Delany  saw  her  often, 
and  noted  this  special  attraction. 
'She  has  a  thousand  dimples  and 
piettjnesses  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes 
a  little  drooping  at  the  .comers,  but 
fine  for  all  that ;  she  has  a  thousand 
airs,  but  with  a  sort  of  humour  that 


diverts  me.'  There  was  a  good  dash 
of  the  hoyden  about  her,  with  some 
of  that  polite  sauciness  which  is 
more  or  less  the  titular  belle's  pre- 
ro^tive.  The  pretty  elegy,  in 
which  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Mofion  be- 
wailed her  loss,  touches  very  hap- 
pily on  these  charms,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  her  picture,  sets  her  before 
us — 

*  Whene'er  with  soft  serenity  she  smiled, 

Or  caught  the  orient  blosh  at  quick  sarpriie) 
How  sweetly  mutable,  how  brightly  wild, 
The  liquid  lustre  darted  from  her  eyes ! 
Each  look,  each  motion,  waked  a  new-bom 
grace 
That  o'er  her  form  a  transient  g^ory  cssU 
Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  usurp'd  the  place, 
Chased  by  a  charm  stUl  lovelier  than  the  last' 
• 

Mr.  Mason's  lines  were  greatly 
relished  at  Cambridge.  They  were 
got  by  heart  and  adapted  to  the 
charms  of  university  Bempstresses 
and  bed-makers. 

This  was  the  figure  that  the 
Parisians  now  saw  at  all  iheir  lead- 
ing  fetes ;  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  French  refused  to  confess  their 
admiration,  or,  at  least,  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled.  It 
is  natural,  indeed,  that  when  a 
beauty  or  singer  comes,  with  herald- 
ings  and  flourishes,  tiieir  patents 
should  be  looked  into  jealously. 
Lady  Caroline  Petersham  they  dis- 
missed contemptuously,  not  caredit- 
ing  that  she  had  ever  been  hand- 
some. Lady  Coventry  was  admitted 
to  be  passable.  But  there  was  a 
native  belle  in  the  field,  one  Madame 
Brionne,  to  whose  charms  even  the 
English  abroad  testified  ;  and  French 
beauty,  fortifiM  with  the  graces  of 
French  wit  and  training,  and  refined 
by  the  associations  of  the  most  ele- 
^t  court,  was  scarcely  fair  compe- 
tition. The  Boscommon  girl,  as  her 
friend  "Walpole  remarked,  'was 
under  piteous  disadvantages.'  For 
she  was  '  very  silly,  ignorant  of  the 
world,'  and  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  French;  and  was  not  to  be  re- 
deemed as  to  any  of  these  fellings 
by  her  husband,  who  was  the  best 
illustration  in  the  world  of  what  the 
French  call  *  hek/  He  is  described 
as  being '  sillied  in  a  wise  way,  igno- 
rant, iD-bred,  and  speaking  veiv 
little  French  himself— just  enough 
to  show  how  ill-bred  he  is.'    He 
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vrsa,  in  fisict,  a  sort  of  titled  fox* 
hunting  sqnire.  He  was,  besides, 
openly  jealous— a  &tal  and  unpar- 
donable Kttise  with  the  Prendi — 
and  almost  childish  in  his  treatment 
of  her.  He  would  not  tolerate  any 
rouge  or  powder  upon  her  cheeks, 
adornments  then  so  fashionable, 
and  which  was  indeed  an  excusable 
stretch  of  coiyugal  tyranny.  At  a 
large  dinner -party  at  Sir  John 
Bland's,  he  fancied  he  perceived  tiie 
presence  of  this  forbidden  cosmetic 
on  her  cheek,  and  instantly  rose, 
chased  her  round  the  ftable,  caught 
her,  and  with  a  napkin  actually 
'  scrubbed  it  off  by  force  '—it  may 
he  imagined  to  the  intense  amuse- 
ment and  surprise  of  the  persons  of 
quality  then  assembled.  He  then 
sat  down  in  a  pet,  and  told  her 
publicly  that  since  she  had  deceived 
nim  and  broken  her  promise  he 
would  take  her  back  to  England. 

It  does  not  appear  that  she  was 
presented  at  the  court  of  the  gallant 
monarch  who  then  ruled  France ;  at 
least,  that  scrupulous  courtier,  Dan- 
geau,  who  registered  every  presen- 
tation, makes  no  mention  of  her. 
The  French,  however,  were  very 
anxious  they  should  stay  for  the 
giand/^es  at  St.  Cloud  that  evening, 
but  her  lord  said  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  as  he  said  he  woxdd  not  like 
to  miss  a  musical  meeting  at  Wor- 
cester! There  were  some  fireworks 
at  Madame  Pompadour's,  to  which 
she  was  invited,  but  she  excused 
herself  on  the  ground  of  her  music 
master  coming  at  that  hour.  The 
Due  de  Luxemburg,  the  pink  of 
French  quality,  when  they  were 
leaving  some  party,  came  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  called  up  Milady  Coven- 
try's coach,  upon  which  my  lord 
'Vous  avez  fort  bien  &it.'  The 
ccmbU  to  these  joint  hcHseswos'when 
the  Marechal  de  Lowendahl  ad- 
mired an  English  &n  of  Lady 
Coventiry's,  who,  upon  that,  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  But  next  morn- 
ing came  a  letter,  asking  it  back,  and 
saying  that  it  had  been  presented  by 
her  lord  before  marriage,  and  that 
parting  with  it  would  cause  an  'ir- 
reparable breach.'  An  old  one  was 
sent  mstead.  On  this,  the  beautiful 
stranger  went  round  telling  her 
wrongs  to  everybody,  saying,  it  is 


'  BO  odd  my  lord  should  treat  her  in 
this  way,  when  she  knew  he  would 
die  for  her,  and  he  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  marry  her  without  a  shilling.' 
It  may  be  imagined  what  the  polite 
but  amazed  Frenchmen  thought  of 
these  confidences.  It  must  be  re- 
collected she  was  eighteen. 

They  returned  to  London.  The 
year  after  l^Irs.  Delany  saw  her  at  a 
mrty— a  party  where  the  Duke  of 
Portland  wore '  a  coat  of  dark  mouse- 
coloured  velvet,'  and  a  vest  of  '  Isa- 
bella velvet'— and  described  her  as 
'looking  in  high  beauty.'  In  the 
November  of  the  following  year,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  ducal  friend 
brought  the  famous  countess  from 
church  to  visit  Mrs.  Delany:  'To 
feast  me.'  And  a  feast  indeed  she 
was.  Her  dress  was  'a  black  silk 
sack,  made  for.  a  large  hoop,  which 
she  wore  without  any,  and  it  trailed 
a  yard  on  the  ground.'  She  also 
wore  '  a  cobwebbed  lace  handker- 
chief, a  pink  satin  long  cloke,  lined 
with  ermine  mixed  with  squirrel 
skins.'  That  wonderful  fece  was 
adorned  with  '  a  French  cap  that  just 
covered  the  top  of  her  head—of 
blonde — and  stood  in  the  form  of  a 
butterfly  with  wings  not  quite  ex- 
tended.' The  whole  was  completed 
by  lappete  tied  under  the  chin  with 
pink  and  green  ribbons;  a  head- 
dress, in  short,  which  cnarmed  the 
Dean  of  Down's  lady.  Still  she 
was  struck  by  *a  sort  of  silly  look 
at  times  about  her  mouth ;'  and  in 
the  portraits  there  are  traces  about 
that  feature  of  a  little  weakness. 

After  all,  she  seems  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  unsophisticated  good-nature, 
which  all  the  extravagant  worship 
she  was  paid  did  not  impair.  She 
was  not  a '  hollow '  beauty,  and  had 
friends  as  well  as  admirers.  One  of 
tho  prettiest  stories  about  her,  is  her 
behaviour  to  the  young  Irish  hoyden 
(a  belle  also,  whom  fickle  London 
was  already  beginning  to  talk  of) 
who  had  naively  asked  to  have  her 
pointed  out  to  her. 

A  grand  masquerade  had  been 
given  at  Somerset  House,  at  which 
was  a  little  Irish  beauty— a  Miss 
Allen,  an  unsophisticated  'lively 
sort  of  a  fidry/  says  Mrs.  Delany. 
She  went  up  to  Lady  Coventry,  and 
looking  at  her  very  earnestly,  said, 
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'  I  have  indeed  heard  a  great  deal 
of  this  lady's  beauty,  but  it  fiuf  sur- 
passes all  I  have  heard.  'What!' 
said  the  other  Irish  belle, '  did  you 
never  see  me  before  2*  The  young 
girl's  naivete  amused  everybody.  A 
gentleman  then  took  her  about, 
showed  her  everything,  got  her  a 
good  seat  at  supper — everyone,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  young  girl, 
bowing  and  making  way  for  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  night  he  turned 
out  to  be  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
story  has  quite  a  Cinderella  air. 

Horace  Walpole  testifies  to  this 
good-humour  under  certainly  trying 
circumstances.  '  If  she  was  not,'  he 
says,  '  the  best-humoured  creature 
in  the  world,  I  should  have  made 
her  angry.'  It  was  at  a  great  sup- 
per at  Lord  Hertford's,  and  the 
beauty  was  asked  to  take  some  more 
wine.  She  answered  'in  a  very 
vulgar  accent,  if  she  drank  more  she 
should  be  muckibus  I  "  Lord,"  said 
Lady  Mary  Coke,  "what  is  that?" 
"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Walpole,  "  it  is  only 
Irish  for  sentiment/' '  Lady  Mary 
Coke,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  be 
slack  to  point  attention  to  the  odd 
phrase. 

Her  shoft  race  was  but  for  eight 
years ;  and  yet,  to  the  last,  London 
training  seems  to  have  had  but  little 
effect  on  the  old  wild  nature.  In 
one  sense,%is  is  a  good  testimony 
to  her  disposition.  Even  the  year 
before  her  death  Mr.  Jenldnson  filled 
in  a  comer  of  one  of  his  letters  with 
a  story  about  her  which  was  then 
amusing  all  London— 'a  silly  ac- 
tion,' he  calls  it.  Walking  in  the 
Park,  the  mob  had  been  disrespect- 
ful, incited  by  her  airs.  It  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  Ifing  (that  good- 
natured  king  to  whom  she  had  said, 
that  of  all  sights  in  the  world  '  she 
longed  to  see  a  coronation '),  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  evening  he 
sent  her  a  guard,  to  attend  her  as 
she  walked.  A  discreet  person 
woxdd  have  declined  the  question- 
able honour,  but  the  saucy  countess 
exulted  in  her  escort,  and  made  a 
triumphant  progress  mth  '  two  ser- 
geants in  &ont  carrying  their  hal- 
berds, and  twelve  soldiers  following 
behind,  and  the  whole  guard  held 
ready  close  by  to  turn  out  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.'    Thus  attended,  the 


gay  countess  continued  her  pro- 
menade from  eight  untU  ten  o'dock, 
the  mob  also  forming  part  of  the 
procession,  and  not  restrained  by 
tiie  military  force  &om  uttering 
some  plain  tnith»— so  plain,  indeed, 
that  'Fielding's  men'  had  to  take 
up  a  few.  As  an  illustration  of  that 
'  silliness  in  the  mouth '  which  Mra. 
Delany  remarked,  this  is  worth  a 
whole  essay. 

So  her  short  butterfly  life  passed. 
We  have  glimpses  of  her  down  at 
Crome,  the  feunily  seat,  with  a  house- 
ful of  company,  and  'Gilly  Wil- 
liams,' one  of  the  Selwyn  set  (whose 
letters  should  be  more  known),  and 
'old  Sandys;'  while  tiie  earl  good- 
naturedly  held  a  &ro  bank  every 
night,  which  'we  havo  as  yet,' 
writes  Gilly,  'plundered  consider- 
ably.' There  was  a  certain  captain 
there  who  is  mentioned  as  '  studying 
a  pretty  attitude  for  the  countess.' 
She  was  then  'in  high  spirits  and 
great  beauty.'— Poor  countess  I 

But  in  August,  1760— the  great 
Tristram  year,  whan  Mr.  Stexne  was 
in  London— she  foil  sick.  That 
bourgeois  husband  of  hers  was  not 
altogether  so  foolish  in  his  genera- 
tion when  he  chased  her  round  the 
Paris  dining-room  and  rubbed  the 
paint  off  her  cheeks  with  a  napkin; 
for  she  had  since  had  her  own  way, 
and  used  to  daub  her  che^s  pro- 
fusely with  white-lead.  To  this 
abominable  custom  —  one  of  the 
sacrifices  which  Moloch  foshion 
then  demanded— she  is  said  to  have 
fiUlen  a  victim.  She  was  living 
down  at  her  own  place,  and  a  Doctor 
Wall,  who  attended  on  her,  wrote  to 
Mr.  SelwyiL  an  account  of  her  sick- 
ness, making,  as  he  said, '  no  excuse 
for  being  minute,  because  I  believed 
that  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
you  that  I  should  be  so. —For  the 
profound  wit  was  of  her  admirers. 
She  was  very  ill  indeed,  having  an 
oppression  on  her  chest,  with  a  sort 
of  spasmodic  rheumatism.  She  was 
very  weak,  and  the  bourgeois  hus- 
band was  away.  The  marveUous 
charms  began  to  pass  away,  and  tha 
discovery  of  this  &tal  change 
brought  on,  perhaps,  her  real  malady. 
It  is  painful  to  read  how  it  affected 
her.  She  never  was  without  a 
pocket-glass  in  her  hand,  and  when 
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this  fiad  truth-teller  betrayed  to  her 
the  ravages  of  disease,  she  seems  to 
have  lost  all  hope  and  spirit,  took 
to  her  bed  pennanently,  allowed  no 
light  in  the  room  bat '  the  lamp  of  a 
to&kettle/  and  actoally  took  tnings 
in  through  the  curtains  inthout 
suffering  them  to  be  withdrawn. 
This  reoils  another  death-bed  scene 
—that  of  the  eharming  Mrs.  Old- 
field,  Pope's  Nardssa: — 

•  ••  Odloud  In  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke." 
Were  the  last  words  that  Narclssa  spoke. 
**  No ;  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Bnusels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless 

face; 
One  woald  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's 

dead— 
JVnd,  fieUy,  give  this  cheek  a  litUe  red."  ' 

Unfortunately,  a  letter  for  Lord 
Coventry  was  brought  in  to  her,  the 
handwTiting  of  which  she  recogiuzed 
as  that  of  her  sister.  She  opened 
it  without  scruple,  and  read  in  it 
a  touching  lament  over  her  own 
piteous  case;  the  duchess  bewail- 
mg  her  hard  fate  in  not  being  able 
ever  to  see  her  again,  and  plainly  con- 
sideoring  her  castas  hopeless. 

The  effect  on  the  wretched  beauty 
was  i^ost  &tal.  The  doctor  rushed 
to  the  room,  and  found  her  almost 
dying.  Through  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  ni^ht  she  passed  from  one  Mint- 
ing fit  to  ano&er.  Her  attendants 
thought  she  had  not  an  hour  to 
live,  and  hurried  expresses  were 
sent  for  Lord  Coventry,  who  was  to 
arrive  the  next  night 

On  the  ist  of  October  she  died. 
That  Walpole  really  felt  her  death 
-—as  much,  indeed,  as  that  wator- 


oolour  Voltaire  could  feel  the  loss  of 
any  living  thing— is  evident  from 
his  letters.  '  The  charming  countess 
is  dead  at  last,'  he  wrote,  five  days 
after  her  demise.  The  Beverend 
Mr.  Miison  tuned  his  genteel  lyre  to 
some  desponding  chords  for  the 
occasion. 

*  Yes,  Coventry  Is  dead !    Attend  the  strain, 

Daughters  of  Albion :  ye  that,  light  as  air, 
So  oft  have  tripped  in  her  funtasUc  train. 

With  hearts  as  gay  and  faces  half  as  fair, 
For  she  was  fair  beyond  yon  brightest  blooxc. 
This  Envy  owns,  since  now  her  bloom  is 
fled.' 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  known  to  his 
wild  friends  as  '  Bully,'  had  affected 
a  sort  of  tendretisc  for  the  Countess ; 
and  it  is  said  that  when  news  was 
brought  to  Newmarket  of  her  death, 
he  acted  a  burst  of  well  got  up  emo- 
tion, and  left  the  room,  says  spiteful 
Horace,  to  hide  not  his  crying  but 
his  not  crying.  But  *  the  mob,*  as 
the  same  authority  usually  styled 
the  broad,  bold  citizen  element  of 
the  British  people,  held  by  her  to 
the  last,  and  ten  thousand  people 
witnessed  her  funeral. 

Old  Mr.  Gunning,  who  had  risen 
with  his  daughter's  fame,  and  had 
got  into  good  society,  was  seen  by 
Lord  March,  two  or  three  years  af- 
terwards, at  a  grand  masquerade. 
He  wore  '  a  running  footman's  habit, 
with  Lady  Coventry's  picture  hung 
at  his  button-hole,  like  a  cross  of 
St  Louis.'  This  is  the  last  appear- 
ance of  John  Gunnin??,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
common.  By  that  time,  no  doubt, 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  forgotten 
her. 
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ABT  IN  A  EAILWAT  STATION. 
il-^^t  electric  Celegro^]^:  an  ^HD^efiors. 


IN  our  last  number  we  gave  an 
cngiETing  and  brief  notice  of  the 
large  aJlegorical  fresco  of  'The  Bail- 
way/  painted  by  Herr  Echter,  at  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Munich 
Bailway  Station.  We  now  add  the 
companion  ftesoo—'The  Electric 
Telegraph.' 

When  Mr.  Watts  offered  to  paint 
frescoes  in  the  hall  of  the  Euston 
Terminus  for  the  mere  cost  of  the 
materials,  his  offer,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  blandly  though  peremptorily 
declined.  Had  a  proposal  been 
made  to  the  directors  of  the  North 
Western,  Great  Western,  Great 
Eastern,  or  any  other  great  line,  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  their  head  sta- 
tion with  hnge  allegories,  like  these 
of  Herr  Echter,  and  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  them,  one  can  appreciate 
the  surprise  with  which  they  would 
have  received  the  proposition,  and 
the  suspicion  they  would  have  felt  of 
the  sanity  of  the  proposer.  But  if, 
tmder  some  malign  mfluence,  they 
had  entertained  the  project,  what 
alarm  and  indignation  would  have 
seized  the  opposition  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and 
with  what  noisy  unanimity  would 
the  wasteful  and  iniquitous  scheme 
have  been  summarily  spumed ! 

But,  not  to  resort  to  improbable 
instances,  it  seems  to  have  almost 
become  one  of  the  understood,  if  not 
written,  canons  of  accepted  critical 
results — those  results  which  are  such 
a  comfort  to  quiet  common-sense 
folk— that  Allegory  is  hardly  suited 
to  our  practical,  matter-of-fact,  iron 
age,  and  that  if,  out  of  consideration 
to  honoured  precedents,  it  may  be 
properly  enough  allowed  a  place  on 
the  waUs  of  a  medieBval  miace  of 
legislature,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
justified  in  invading  the  domains  of 
the  railway  or  telegraph.  In  ancient 
Greece  and  Bome,  the  personages  of 
the  mythology— whether  deities  or 
attributes — ^were  at  least  actualities. 
They  were  mingled  with  every  one's 
thoughts  of  earth,  and  sea  and  sky^ 
associated  with  their  ordinary  every- 
day actions,  the  agents  of  all  extra* 


ordinary  events.  They  were  believed 
in  by  tiie  great  mass  of  the  people, 
even  when  the  more  cultivated  were 
becoming  indifferent,  if  not  scep- 
tical. 

With  us,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages, 
the  denizens  of  this  iron-traversed 
hidf  century,  these  mythic  beings 
are  merely  shadows  of  the  pnel 
We  know  all  about  them,  and  care 
nothing  for  them.  We  have  out- 
grown allegory.  A  little  innocent 
symbolism  is  just  tolerable— as  a 
sort  of  universal  stenography,  a 
matter  of  convenience — ^for  the  out- 
side of  a  county  court,  or  the  seal  of 
an  insurance  office,  the  top  of  a 
colimm,  a  tombstone  in  a  cemetery, 
a  painted  church -window^  or  a 
n&tional  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey  or  St  Paul's.  There  Hope 
may  have  her  anchor.  Justice  her 
balance,  Si  George  his  dragon,  St. 
Catherine  her  whdel,  St.  Peter  his 
keys ;  and  if  they  are  smooth-ikced, 
neat-limbed,  classic-looking  figures 
in  sculpture,  or  grim,  gaunt,  lanky, 
and  mediaeval  in  church-work,  we 
know  they  are  orthodox,  and  are 
content. 

-  Content,  that  is,  for  such  strictly 
official  art;  for  in  all  our  public 
works  —  whether  architectural  or 
monumental  — we  are  a  jHktient, 
much  -  enduring,  peace  -  loving, 
though  grumbling  people.  But 
outside  this  official  art  we  are  more 
exacting,  and  there  we  resolutely 
avert  our  &ce  fix)m  allegory.  We 
have  come  in  every  branch  of  art  to 
demand  more  reality  —  to  speak 
plainly,  nsore  meaning  and  more 
truth.  But  whether,  in  order  to 
attain  that,  it  is  necessary  to  abol&h 
allegory  altogether,  is  a  matter  which 
our  artistic  mends  and  guides  would 
do  well  to  consider.  Allegory  is  bat 
the  higher  poetry  of  representative 
art.  It  is  in  no  sense  dependent  on 
the  pagan's  worn-out  creed.  It 
seeks '  to  convey  a  larger  sense  by 
simpler  means,'  to  utter  that  woicl^ 
if  expressed  in  the  poet's  fitting 
words,  would  satisfy  an  inteUigsnt 
reader.      Among    its    means    ale 
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images  and  symbols,  its  essence  is 
Tiyid  personification.  It  addresses 
itself,  therefore,  to  the  imagma- 
tive  as  well  as  the  reflective  Acui- 
ties. Bnt,  at  its  best,  all  it  asks  is 
an  intelligent  consideration  —  an 
audience  such  as  would  enjoy  and 
sympathize  with  the  poet  in  liis 
higher  moods. 

If,  however,  this  higher  form  of 
art  is  again  to  lay  hold  of  the  com- 
mon mind,  to  be  a  thing  really  felt 
and  enjoyed  as  well  as  understood,  it 
must  not  only  abandon  all  the  effe- 
minate Delia  Oruscan  use  of  worn- 
out  names  and  attributes,  but  must 
present  itself  in  an  intelligent  and 
comprehensible  as  well  as  poetic 
^uise.  It  must  neither  be  super- 
subtle,  nor  vaguely  recondite,  but 
clear  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  it:  though 
even  on  the  walls  of  a  railway  sta- 
tion an  all^ory  need  not  be  like  a 
Notice  to  Passengers,  so  expressed 
that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
'  Herr  Echter  has,  in  the  jncturcs 
before  us,  fiairly  grappled  with  the 
requirements  of  a  modem  allegory, 
if  he  has  not  wholly  mastered  them. 
In  the  'Bail way'  and  the  'Electric 
Telegraph'  he  has  essayed  to  deal 
with  the  Present  without  resorting 
for  assistance  to  the  Past,  dis  per- 
sonages are  the  beings  of  To-Day,  as 
mirrored  in  his  Imagination.  He 
has  not  sought  to  exhaust  his  con- 
ception, but  leaves  something  to  the 
imagination  oM^e  spectator.  He 
has  given  not  the  whole  thought, 
but  tibe  suggestion  of  the  thought— 
so  that,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  true 
poetiy,  he  will  there  find  most  who 
brings  most. 

Herr  Echter  is  still  a  comparatively 
young  man.  A  Dantziger  by  birth, 
his  art  education  belongs  wholly  to 
Munich.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
trusted  and  the  most  original  of 
Kaulbach's  pupils.  With  Nilsen  he 
painted  the  great  pictures  on  the 
exterior  of  the  New  Pinacothek  at 
Munich,  and  he  has  executed  much 
of  those  in  the  New  Museum  at 
Berlin,  working  only  from  the  mas- 
ter's cartoons,  and  without  his  per- 
sonal superintendence.  Echter's 
original  works  have  not  been  nu- 
merons,  bat  he  was  employed  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  Maxiinilian  II.  O'ust 


deceased),  along  with  Von  Schwind, 
Hiltensperger,  Piloty,  and  Foltz,  to 
paint  a  series  of  large  pictures  from 
the  leading  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
Bavarian  princes,  and  his  share  of 
the  undertatdng  is  considered  to  be 
certainly  not  tiie  least  successfiQ. 
The  ]present  is,  however,  his  most 
ambitious  effort. 

The  picture  of  the  '  Electric  Tele- 
graph' is,  in  many  respects,  very 
different  in  feeling  from  that  of  the 
'Bailway.'  It  is  wider  in  scope, 
more  universal  in  its  appeal.  The 
other  was  local,  or,  at  most,  national, 
in  its  range  of  vision.  The  over- 
turned bureaucrat  is  essentially  Ger- 
man. The  scattered  gate-tickets, 
wanderbuchs,  passports,  are  all  Ger- 
man, but  the  Bavarian  are  the  most 
marked.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'Electric  Telegraph'  ia  written  in  a 
language  common  to  all.  And  as  it 
is  higher  in  aim,  so  is  it  more 
purely  poetic  in  expression,  lovelier 
and  more  graceful  in  imagery. 

The  Electric  Force,  personified  as 
a  female  of  powerfiil  frame,  and 
capable  of  swift  energetic  action,  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  composition. 
She  is  an  earth  Power,  strong,  sinewy^ 
muscular,  as  having  much  work  to 
do  and  the  capacity  to  do  it.  Though 
sufficiently  freed  from  her  native 
earth  to  accomplish  readily  the  work 
that  lies  before  her,  she  is  yet  not 
wholly  freed,  still  drawing  from  it 
life  and  vigour.  Her  mighty  arms, 
stretched  apart  to  theur  utmost 
extent,  indicate  the  opposite  electric 
poles.  They  are  upheld  by  peasant 
hands,  the  hands  of  the  stalwart, 
heavy-browed  miners,  to  whose  in- 
dustry she  owes  her  free  external 
existence,  and  on  whose  aid  she  still 
depends.  Upwards  streamy  from 
her  the  marvellous  fiuid  that  ac- 
complishes daily  and  hourly  for  us 
wonders  greater  than  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
It  flows  forth  on  all  sides,  from  body 
arms  and  hands— even  her  wild  hair 
streaming  out  like  tongues  of  fire 
charged  with  messages  of  weal  or 
woe.  But  while  it  streams  forth 
thus  madly,  it  is  gathered  up  by  one 
hand  and  transmitted  in  a  freely 
flowing  yet  regular  current,  traceable 
behind  the  buoyant  children,  to  the 
opposite  hand,  whence  it  is  carried 
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down,  and  the  mystic  circle  is  com- 
pleted. 

On  either  side,  sitting  with  an 
open  scroll  on  her  knees  and  pen  in 
hand,  is  a  nymph— typifying,  aa 
suggested  by  ihe  slight  indications 
of  vegetation  at  their  feet,  one 
luxuriant,  the  other  scant  and  small, 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
nymph  on  the  left  is  whispering  a 
message  into  the  ear  of  her  attendant 
messenger— a  winged  child,  uncon- 
scious as  the  actual  telegraph's  ma- 
terial wires,  of  the  meaning  of  what 
it  conveys.  By  him  the  message  is 
transmitted  to  the  second  of  the 
chaiu  of  genii,  with  whom  he  is  in 
connection  (hand  linked  in  hand), 
and  thus  it  is  carried  on  to  the  last, 
who  repeats  the  message  he  has  so 
mysteriously  received  to  the  right- 
band  nymph,  and  she  in  her  turn 
swiftly  writes  it  down. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is, 
broadly,  the  purpose  of  the  allegory. 
Every  German  holds  himself  free  to 
interpret  an  allegory  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  some  famous  allegories 
have,  consequently,  ahnost  as  many 
interpretations  as  interpreters. 
Very  likely,  therefore,  this  of  Ech- 
ter's  may  be  found  differently  ren- 
dered by  German  critics:  but  our 
version  will,  we  believe,  be  found 
tolerably  faithful  to  the  author's 
meaning.  Be  it  understood,  how- 
ever, that  we  only  profess  to  have 
sketched  the  broad  outline.  The 
reader  must  fill  in  the  details  for 
himself.  And  he  will  find,  as  bo 
does  so,  not  only  that  the  analogy 
will  come  out  much  more  fully,  but 
that  many  a  delicdte  and  subtle  trait 
will  reveal  itself.  We  have,  for 
example,  indicated  the  connection 
and  aMnitiesof  the  female  peijsonify- 
ing  the  Electric  Force,  with  earlli, 
the  metals,  &c. ;  but  dwell  a  whUe 
patiently  on  the  group  of  which  she 
is  the  centre,  and  see  how  many 


other,  and  finer,  are  the  sdentafic 
and  poetic  relations  which  the  pain- 
ter has  at  least  desired  to  suggest : 
how  many  are  the  turns  of  thought 
for  which  these  serve  as  galvanic 
conductors.  So,  again,  notice  the 
manner  in  which  the  messs^  is 
conveyed,  how  carefully  the  idea  of 
the  secrecy,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  is 
rendered.  The  nymph  who  forwards 
the  message  places  her  hand  against 
her  fiu;e,  that  not  the  feeblest  echo 
of  the  words  she  whispers  may  reach 
any  other  ear  than  that  of  her  tiny 
child-messenger,  who,  on  his  pwt, 
curves  his  hand  around  his  ear  with 
like  design.  So  the  child  who  im- 
parls the  message  moulds  both  his 
hands,  trumpet-like,  as  he  hovers 
above  the  nymph  who  receives  it. 
She,  again,  sets  close  her  hand  before 
her  ear  tliat  no  syllable  may  be  lost, 
or  murmur  onwcurds,  to  be  caught  up 
by  vagrant  listeners. 

These  are  but  crude  hints:  the 
reader  will  easily  improve  on  them. 
If  they  set  him  in  the  right  track,  it 
is  all  that  is  needed.  Of  the  beauty 
of  the  composition  as  a  work  of  art; 
the  power  of  drawing;  the  skilful 
arrangement,  regard  being  had  to 
the  place  the  picture  occupies,  and 
the  distance  from  which  it  has  to  be 
seen;  the  grandeur  of  form,  and 
majesty  of  expression  in  the  female 
representing  the  Electric  Force;  the 
loveliness  of  feature  in  the  listening 
nymph,  and  the  grace  of  both,  with 
the  fine  contrast  between  them  and 
the  central  figure ;  the  beauty  of  the 
buoyant  children— and  in  drawing 
children  Echter  almost  rivals  his 
master  Eaulbach,  happiest  by  £ar, 
in  this  matter,  of  all  the  Munich 
painters— of  these  and  other  techni- 
cal merits,  and  shortcomings,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak,  and  the  reader 
will  be  best  pleased  to  find  them 
out  for  himself. 
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EASTER  EVE  AT  ST.  PETEBSBURGH. 


THE  days  when  Eafit  and  West 
contended  about  the  time  at 
which  Easter  should  Ml  are  over, 
as  &r  as  we  are  concerned,  and  the 
English  congregation  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  conforms  itself  to  the  practice 
of  tiie  National  Church  by  keeping 
Easter  according  to  the  Eastern 
and  not  the  Western  practice.  The 
Eussian  mode  of  ushering  in  the 
festival  is  so  dijfferent  from  anything 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Eng- 
land, that  an  account  of  it  may 
interest  some  readers,  especially  as 
it  possesses  the  charm  of  undoubted 
antiquity. 

In  England,  on  Easter  Eve,  we 
go  to  bed  as  usual,  and  wait  patient* 
ly  until  broad  dayhght  has  ushered 
inthejoyfol  day;  but  the  Russian 
is  not  content  so  to  do.  He  con- 
siders it  begun  as  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  dies  on  the  ear,  and  is 
impatient  to  welcome  it.  At  the 
Palace  some  thousand  people  as- 
semble, late  on  Easter  Eve,  for  the 
service  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  and 
while  the  Gospel  is  being  read,  the 
guns  of  the  fortress  sympathetically 
announce  to  the  whole  city  that 
'Christ  is  risen;'  whilst,  after  the 
service,  each  one  of  the  guests  hears 
the  news  from  his  sovereign's  lips, 
and  exchanges  with  him  the  Easter 
salute.  This  has,  however,  been 
reduced,  in  consideration  of  the 
mmiber  of  recipients,  from  three 
to  two  kisses. 

It  is  not  among  the  higher  ranks 
alone  that  Easter  morning  is  thus 
anticipated,  and  welcomed  with 
excitement  Every  church,  from 
the  grandest  to  the  most  hiunble, 
is  thronged  with  worshippers ;  and 
happening  to  be  in  St.  Petorsburgh 
on  Easter  Eve,  I  felt  anxious  to  see 
the  service  performed  at  the  Isaak 
Church,  which,  from  its  form  and 
size,  may  be  called  the  St  Paul's 
of  St,  Petorsburgh,  though  vastly 
superior  to  the  latter  in  its  great 
magnificence.  I  had  been  warned 
to  start  early,  and  accordingly  set 
off  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  having  about 
two  miles  to  walk.  Even  at  that 
early  hour,  streams  of  people  were 
to  be  seen  on  their  way  to  their 


respective  churches,  whilst  all  along 
the  streets  saucers  of  tallow  were 
placed  at  intervals  on  the  pave- 
ment, each  with  its  blazing  wick 
diffusing  a  smoky,  greasy  smell, 
which  was  far  from  agreeable. 
Here  and  there,  also,  servants  were 
hurrying  along,  bearing  in  cloths 
the  Eastor  c&kes,  and  a  kind  of 
cream  cheese,  that  they  might  be 
blessed  by  the  priest  before  being 
eaten.  Towards  the  great  church 
the  largest  number  was  flocking, 
and  as  I  entered  with  the  throng, 
a  curious  scene  presented  itself  to 
my  gaze.  Excepting  a  part  railed 
oft'  in  front  of  the  altar,  tiie  church 
was  moderately  crowded  with  people 
of  the  lower  class,  chiefly  men, 
whilst  along  the  walls,  and  around 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  were  re- 
clining numbers  of  peasants  in 
their  sheepskins,  looking  somewhat 
like  gipsies  imder  a  hedge.  These 
had  come  early  to  secure  places, 
and  were  bivouacking  until  a  quarter 
to  twelve,  when  the  service  began, 
and  all  had  to  stand.  Each  of 
them  held  in  his  hand  apparently 
a  slender  whitejwand,  which  proved, 
on  closer  inspection,  to  be  the  wax 
taper,  not  yet  lighted,  which  it  is 
the  custom  for  everyone  to  hold 
during  the  time  of  service  upon 
special  occasions.  The  dome,  alx)ut 
the  size  of  that  of  St  Paul's,  but 
unlike  it  in  being  decorated  with 
coloured  marbles,  frescoes,  and  gild- 
ing, was  only  lighted  by  four  or  five 
groups  of  votive  tapers,  which 
burned  on  a  raised  platform  in  the 
centre,  around  a  tomb  with  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  painted  on  it, 
which  had  remained  there  since 
Good  Friday.  No  sound  was  heard 
but  the  buzz  of  subdued  talking, 
and  the  voice  of  those  who  were 
taking  it  in  turns  to  read  some 
portion  of  Scripture  on  the  plat- 
form, which  had  continued  from 
the  time  of  the  afternoon  service, 
any  one  who  liked  being  allowed  to 
read.  Presentiy  those  •who  were 
admitted  by  ticket  to  the  reserved 
portion  began  to  enter,  and  many 
pausing,  crossed  themselves,  and 
stooped  and  kissed  the  tomb.    The 
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body  of  the  chnrcli  began  also  to 
fill,  and  an  imintemipted  str^ELin  of 
people  poured  in  at  the  doors. 
Within  the  rails  of  the  altar  is  a 
magnificent  screen,  separating  off 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  adorned  \nth 
immense  pictures  exquisitely  worked 
in  mosaic,  and  pillars  of  malachite 
and  lapis  lazul®.  It  has  three 
doors;  the  centre  one,  or  royal 
gate,  was  now  opened,  and  the 
Metropolitan,  attended  by  several 
bishops  and  priests,  came  forth. 
Before  him  were  borne  a  triple,  a 
double,  and  a  single  candle,  em- 
blematio  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
they  walked  round  the  tomb,  bow- 
ing and  swinging  censers.  Their 
gorgeous  dresses,  jewelled  mitres, 
and  flowing  beards,  seen  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  censers  had  a  most 
stnkiug  effect,  and  I  could  almost 
have  imagined  myself  witnessing 
some  ceremony  of  the  old  Jewish 
worship.  After  kissing  the  tomb, 
the  bishops  raised  it  at  the  comers, 
and  held  it  resting  on  the  head  of 
the  Metropolitan,  whose  mitre  had 
been  previously  removed,  and  in 
this  manner  they  all  retiied  within 
the  gates,  which  were  again  closed. 

And  now  a  curtain  was  drawn 
aside  which  had  covered  a  coloured 
transparency  representing  a  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  which  appeared  over 
the  gates,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  flsume  ran  along  the  cords,  which 
lighted  the  large  chandeliers  and 
a  cluster  of  candles  high  up  in  the 
dome,  and  from  several  points  the 
assembled  thousands  began  to  light 
their  tapers.  I  had  not  provided 
myself  with  one,  but  presently  I  felt 
a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  and  some 
unseen  benefactor  (for  to  turn  round 
in  the  dense  crowd  was  out  of  the 
question)  supplied  my  deficiency. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  general  prac- 
tice, to  judge  by  the  niunber  of 
tapers  I  saw  handed  about  Again 
the  doors  opened,  not  to  be  closed 
again  during  the  Easter  week,  and 
the  procession  came  forth  —  the 
choir  chanting  a  hymn  announcing 
the  resurrection,  whilst  candles  and 
banners  were  borne  by  some  of  the 
train.  A  passage  was  with  diffi- 
culty cleared  for  them  by  the  oflBi- 
cials  down  the  centce  of  the  church, 
and  they  moved  on,  singing,  and 


proceeded,  on  leaving  the  west 
door,  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
building. 

Whilst  they  were  doing  this  I 
had  time  to  look  around  me.  We 
were  packed  as  closely  as  possible, 
each  with  his  flaming  taper  increas- 
ing the  otherwise  excessive  heat, 
whilst  the  mass  was  occasionally 
convulsed,  as  fresh  comers,  wilh 
one  going  before  as  the  point  of  the 
wedge,  worked  their  way  into  it 
The  heads  of  the  people  appeared  to 
have  been  anointed  with  something 
in  honour  of  the  occasion  whi(£ 
made  them  glisten  in  the  candle- 
light, whilst  not  a  few  of  them  got 
singed  in  the  press,  whether  pur- 
posely or  not  I  could  not  feel  sure. 
One  man  I  observed  with  a  bright 
red  head  of  hair,  to  whose  locks  a 
bystander  deliberately  applied  his 
taper,  with  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
gust at  their  colour.  The  odour 
of  the  crowd  baffles  all  power  of 
description.  In  no  country  is  one's 
sense  of  smell  gratified  by  an  as- 
semblage of  the  lower  orders;  but 
in  Bussia  the  peasant  wears  his 
sheepskin  and  boots  all  through  the 
winter  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
this  in  huts  closed  against  ventilar 
tion,  reeking  with  the  smell  of  its 
inmates,  their  fish  and  their  cab- 
bage; and  when  it  is  considered 
that  some  thousands  of  them  were 
cranmied  together  in  a  building 
already  artificially  heated,  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  faintly 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not 
experienced  the  reality. 

After  a  time  the  procession  re- 
entered the  church  at  the  same  door 
by  which  they  had  left  it,  and  the 
service  was  continued;  but  how- 
ever impressive  it  may  be  to  those 
who  understand  the  language,  and 
are  not  pinioned  in  a  crowd,  to  one 
who  enjoys  neither  of  these  ad- 
vantages, the  fine  music,  which,  as 
in  all  Greek  churches,  is  solely 
vocal,  fails  to  atone  for  the  discom- 
fort, so  I  determined  to  extricate 
myself,  knowing  that  the  service 
would  continue  for  at  least  two 
hours.  The  task  proved  easier 
than  I  anticipated,  and  after  push- 
ing my  way,  shoulder  fjrst,  through 
the  crowd  of  dirly,  good-humouzed 
facGB,  1  reached  thedoor  ataquarter 
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to  one.    The  Btreeifi  were  smgnlarly  awaiting  the  priesfs  blessing.     I 

deserted,  but  several  chnrcheB  into  was  not  sorry  to  reach  home  at  two 

^hich  I  looked  presented  a  similar  o'clock,  and  resign  myself  for  the 

scene  to  the  one  I  had  jnst  left,  remainder  of  the  Easter  morning 

being  filled  with  the  same  dense  to  sound  slnmbers,  which  were  only 

crowd  with  iheir  burning  tapers ;  broken  by  the  sound  of  salutes  from 

whilst  outside  the  doors  were  placed  the  fortress  guns,  which  twice  came 

quantities  of  Easter  cakes,  each  with  booming  at    intervals   across   the 

a  lighted  taper  stuck  in  the  centre,  Neva.  0. 


TWO  APBIL  PICTTJEES, 


THE  first  of  April!  Many  an  ancient  vision 
Those  words  recall— the  bygone  days  of  school ; 
When  it  was  wit^s  chef-cPosuvre  to  heap  derision 

(Albeit  mildly)  on  an  April  fool. 
When  strong  in  youthful  mith  we  fondly  cherished 

Illusions  which  were  rudely  put  to  flight 
By  chorused  laughs.    So  sank  our  trust  and  perished, 
Type  of  the  after  years*  long  ceaseless  fight. 

2. 

But  there  are  two  more  pictures  limned  so  clearly 

Upon  my  memory  through  the  buried  years ; 
I  see  them  even  now  so  dose— so  nearly-- 

And  yet  so  feu:  off  in  the  mist  of  tears. 
One  is  a  stately  room,  through  which  is  streaming 

A  crowd  of  beauties  robed  in  splendid  guise ; 
The  flashing  jewels  on  brow  and  fingers  gleaming. 

Paled  in  the  radiance  of  those  flashing  eyes. 

3. 
It  is  the  April  Drawing-room— the  fedrest. 

The  noblest  of  the  land  are  gathered  now 
To  pay  their  homage.    One  there  is— the  rarest. 

Sweetest  in  her  fresh  grace  of  lip  and  brow; 
The  feathers  bending  o'er  her  braided  tresses 

Of  darkest  chestnut-gold— the  sweeping  train— 
The  radiant  hazel  eyes  whose  look  caresses 

All  fill  the  picture  which  I  see  again. 

4. 
I  see  her  first  in  all  that  scene  of  splendour, 

I  see  the  looks  of  wonder  from  the  crowd 
At  her  sweet  fece,  so  lovely— yet  so  tender  ^ 

In  timid  innocence — the  head  just  bowed  'J 
As  if  subdued  by  the  wide  admiration 

That  circles  round  her  in  each  word  and  sign ; 
And  ah!  I  see  with  love's  wild  exultation. 

The  piedoas  glance  that  answers  back  to  mine. 
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5. 
Two  years  have  passed.    It  is  an  April  moniing, 

And  I  am  kneeling  in  a  darkened  room. 
Where  all  the  signs  of  sickness  give  their  warning 

Of  the  deep  shadow  rising  in  its  gloom ; 
And  by  the  conch  I  kneel— kneel  tightly  clasping. 

While  my  tears  bum  npon  that  tany  hand, 
Which  faintly  presses  mine  as  if  still  grasping 

Her  love  wlule  drifting  to  the  unknown  land. 


The  &ir  young  face  is  beautiful  as  ever. 

But  p£de  as  marble  and  so  worn  and  wan. 
For  the  frail  thread  of  life  each  hour  may  seyer. 

And  those  dread  hours  have  fled  so  swiftly  on. 
The  ripe  red  lips  whose  melody  has  spoken 

Existence'  poetry  to  me  are  hushed, 
I  kiss  and  ki^  them~-but  my  heart  feels  broken. 

My  brain  seems  burning  and  my  spirit  crushed. 


And  I  can  see,  too,  in  the  picture  plainly 

A  tii;iy  baby-form  whose  week  of  life 
Is  almost  over  as  it  wails  so  Vainly 

For  its  girl-mother.    And  at  length  the  strife 
Of  death  and  nature  ends,  and  as  the  morrow 

Dawns,  there  looms  my  loss  in  all  its  power, 
To  Teil  my  life  in  silent  sacred  sorrow. 

And  fix  within  my  soul  that  one  dark  hour. 

8. 

April  is  sunny,  and  its  vernal  gladness 

Wakes  joy  in  most  hearts — bat  to  me  its  tone 
Speaks  in  the  accents  of  a  dreary  sadness, 

Tells  me  so  plainly  that  1  am— alone. 
Alone  with  only  memory,  which  stealing 

All  other  pictures  save  that  April  mom. 
Will  only  paint  me  bowed  in  silence,  kneeling 

By  iny  own  darling— left  for  life  forlorn. 
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MY  ROWING  DAYS. 

By  an  Old  UNivBBSiTy  Oab. 

T  w&«{  with  somewhat  of  trepida-  M.F.,  who  thus  showed  that  his 
__  tion  that  I  '  put  up '  for  the  levelling  was  to  be  done  by  pulUng 
Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club.  I  was  a  ull  down  to  his  own  position,  and  by 
sizar ;  a  poor  man.  No  Johnian  keeping  all  below  him  who  were  in 
sizar  had  ever  been  elected  to  the  that  very  inferior  position, 
club  before.  But  'I  was  bom  a  I  had  been  down  the  river  in  a 
gentleman,  before  I  was  made  a*  four-oar  a  few  times  witii  the  ex- 
sizar;  and  being  proposed  by  two  captain  of  the  Westminster  eight, 
men  of  good  position  in  the  college,  ana  had  the  benefit  of  his  '  coach- 
I  was  electea  with  only  one  '  black  ing,'  so  that  I  did  not  row  long  in 
ball,'  that  one  being  deposited  in  the  the  third  boat,  but  was  soon  pro- 
baUot  box  by  the  son  of  a  Chartist  moted  to  the  second,  and  in  theiiist 
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teim  of  my  belonging  to  the  club 
had  the  honour  of  rowing  two  races 
in  the  first  boat.  Our  boat  was 
third,  and  had  not  been  'head  of 
the  river'  since  the  days  when 
Bishop  Selwyn,  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Bishop  Tyrrell,  of  Newcaatle  (one 
of  the  Australian  dioceses),  rowea  in 
it  Poor  Bishop  Mackenzie,  of  the 
Central  Africa  Slission,  was  rowing 
in  the  Caius'  boat  when  I  first  went 
up.  His  boating  experience,  and 
that  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  afterwards 
did  them  good  service  in  their  mission 
work.  We  made  no  bump  that  sea- 
son. In  the  following  October  term, 
the  club  won  the '  foujr*s,'  after  a  hard 
race.  Our  hopes  for  the  head  of  the 
river  then  began  to  increase,  and  in 
the  March  term  we  felt  sure  we 
should  *  do  it.'  The  stroke  of  the 
winning  foiu:  came  up  to  row,  and 
his  fine,  steady  stroke  soon  got  the 
crew  into  good  style  and  swing. 
He  has  since  distinguished  himself 
as  an  Alpine  climber — being  one  of 
the  first  party  who  mounted  Mont 
Blanc  witiiout  a  guide.  The  same 
stamina  and  pluck  that  have  carried 
biTn  over  Alpine  peaks  and  passes 
then  served  us  in  good  stead  on  the 
Gam.  We  had  a  good,  but  not 
heavy  crew.  Bow  Uttle,  but  mus- 
cular. Two,  our  captam— my  old 
coach.  Three,  a  Wrangler  of  that 
year  —  a  strong,  awkrordly-made 
man,  with  a  decided  touch  of  eccen- 
trici^.  Four,  a  well-made  wiry 
man,  afterwards  in  the  University 
boat  Five,  a  heavily-built  man, 
who  would  smoke.  Six,  a  new  hand, 
who  got  all  the  slanging.  Seven,  a 
well-made  man,  under  eleven  stone. 
The  coxswain  an  experienced  steers- 
man, cool  and  self-possessed. 

The  first  day  of  the  races  in  the 
lient  Term  we  started  third.  Black 
Prince  was  head  of  the  river;  the 
Eton  and  Westminster  Club  second ; 
Enmianuel  behind  us.  There  was 
a  flood  out,  and  the  stream  was 
tremendously  strong.  Anxious  to 
get  a  good  start,  we  got  out  from 
the  bank  too  soon.  The  bow  of  the 
boat  was  across  the  river.  Our 
eccentric  *  three '  began  by  rowing  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  nearly  drove 
our  bows  into  the  opposite  bank. 
In  the  mean  time  the  boat  behind  us 
had  made  a  good  start,  and  was 
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nearly  into  us;  but  before  they 
quite  caught  us  we  were  under- 
weigh,  and  soon  walked  away  from 
them.  The  Eton  and  Westminster 
men  had  aLso  got  off  well,  and  had 
soon  gained  a  distance.  Nothing 
daunted,  wo  got  into  swing,  and  by 
dint  of  steady  rowing,  caught  tiiem 
soon  after  we  had  passed  'The  Plough' 
comer— thus  making  our  first  bump. 
We  knew  that  the  Black  Princo 
would  be  tougher  customers,  and 
laid  ourselves  out  for  harder  work^ 
the  next  racing  day.  This  time* 
both  boats  got  off  equally  well,  and 
hard  was  the  rowing  on  both  sides. 
The  Eton  and  Westminsters  were 
left  far  behind;  but  where  the 
others  were,  we,  tugging  at  our  oars, 
and  not  daring  to  look  behind  us, 
knew  not  But  soon  the  crowds 
with  the  two  boats  seemed  to  mingle. 
'You  are  gaining'  was  the  shout 
At  last,  when  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  course  was  finished, 
our  coxswain  takes  off  his  hat  as  the 
signal  for  the  last  effort,  and  wo 
bumped  them.  But  in  vain:  a 
barge  had  got  in  their  way  {and 
fouled  them  just  before  we  caught 
them,  and  therefore  we  did  not 
'  claim  the  bump,'  and  again  rowed 
up  second.  Having  thus  discovered 
that  we  were  the  better  men,  we 
determined  not  to  be  done  out  of 
our  bump  the  next  time.  Whilo 
discussing  our  beefsteaks  at  break- 
fast on  the  morning  of  the  race  (the 
races  of  the  boats  '  on  the  river,'  and 
the  'sloggers,'  alias  'slow-goers,' 
answering  to  the  Oxford  'torpids,' 
were  then  rowed  on  alternate  days,) 
we  laid  our  plans,  or  rather  adopted 
the  plan  of  our  stroke.  The  great 
thing  in  a  race  is  to  Imow  when  to 
make  your  effort,  for  however  hard 
men  may  be  rowing,  they  can  al- 
ways row  a  little  harder  when  called 
upon.  The  scheme  proposed  was 
that  we  should  row  steamly  till  we 
came  to  'The  Plough,'  where  a 
group  of  University  men  was  always 
congregated.  Their  shouts  were  to 
be  the  signal  for  putting  on  a 
terrific  si^urt.  Men  told  us  after- 
wards that  when  we  reached  '  The 
Plough '  we  had  just  kept  the  dis- 
tance, forty  yards,  at  which  we 
started  from  the  Black  Prince.  The 
whole    crew   took   up   the   spurt 
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beantifally.  The  boat  fbit  like  a 
cork  on  onr  arms.  It  seemed  like 
madly  going  bacbmuds  and  for- 
nmrds— -but  to Bome  good  purpose; 
ibr  before  wb  were  well  stiaight 
lonnd  '  The  Plough '  comer  we  had 
bumjped  them,  and  were  'head  of 
the  riTer.'  Never  had  such  a  spurt 
been  made  in  '  the  memcHy  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant'  —  Donkin,  the 
landlord  of  'The  Hoop'— who  had 
seen  almost  every  race  then  rowed  in 
C^bridge.  The  Black  Prince  men 
said  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  stand- 
ing still,  and  we  rowing  into  them, 
and  owned  that  we  had  done  it 
splendidly.  We  all  r^ioed  exceed- 
ingly at  our  success,  and  felt  oui^ 
selyes,  and  were  tbought  by  all  true 
Johnians,  to  be  perfect  heroes. 

We  kept  our  place  during  the 
other  three  races  of  that  teiin ;  our 
flag  coming  up  flying  as  first  boat 
eveiy  afternoon. 

In  the  next  term  we  lost  our 
brave  stroke  and  our  proud  position, 
though  still  keeping  second. 

For  some  time  I  had  heard  that  I 
should  certainly  have  a  place  in  the 
University  boat  which  was  to  re- 
present Cambridge  at  'the  Henley 
Begatta.  At  last  one  evening  I 
found  myself  amongst  the  select 
eight,  swinging  down  firom  lock  to 
lock  on  the  narrow  Cam.  We  did 
fair  work  at  Cambridge  for  a  few 
days,  and   then  went  in  a  large 

eto  Henley,  taking  with  us  t£e 
:  Prince  eight,  as  well  as  the 
University  crew.  We  were  a  merry, 
as  well  as  a  large  party,  at  the  good 
old  inn,  near  the  bridge;  and 
many  of  us  must  look  back  to  that 
week  at  Henley  as  being  one  of  the 
happiest  in  our  lives.  We  had  two 
or  tibree  noi^y  spirits  with  us ;  but 
the  majority  of  us  weze  reading  men, 
who  ei\joy^  the  liberty  of  English 
Universi^  life  without  abusing  it 

Our  work  was  pretty  well  cut  out 
for  us.  A  run  before  breakfiEMSt: 
once  over  the  course  at  racing  pace 
in  the  University  boat.  As  the 
three  Black  Prince  men  who  were 
rowing  with  us  were  also  practising 
with  their  college  crew,  our  captain 
told  four  of  us  to  borrow  a  boat  and 
row  over  the  course  again.  A  local 
club  kindly  lent  us  a  good  old  boat, 
which,  with  a  little  patching,  we 


made  strong  enough  to  hold  tb. 
We  happily  were  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  eig^it— bow  and 
two,  seven  and  strofae;  so  we  l^pt 
the  same  places  in  the  fouiKior,  am 
with  the '  Yandty '  coxswain  made  a 
vexy  &ir  crew.  As  we  found  that 
we  went  over  the  ground  in  tibe 
same  time  as  the  Black  Prinoe 
eight,  and  that  we  could  beat  their 
four-oar  by  more  than  a  minute,  we 
thought  we  m^t  as  well  enter  for 
the  Stewards'  Cup,  tJhe  entrance  for 
which  had  been  left  open  for  the 
convenience  of  some  Oxford  crew. 
We  entered  on  onr  own  responstbi- 
lity,a8  the '  Unxvensity  Qualificalioii 
Grow  '—not  sent  by  our  Alma  Mater, 
but  not  unworthily  representing  hcL 
And  as  we  had  no  captain  with  ub, 
we  formed  ourselves  into  a  republic, 
allowing  our  steerer  to  exerdse  tha 
necessary  executive  functions  as 
president,  but  all  claiming  a  voice 
as  to  v^en  we  should  row,  and 
when  'easy  all,'  &c.«  and  most 
amicably  we  got  on. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  first  day 
of  the  races,  the  Oxfocd  Univezsi^ 
and  coU^e  crews  put  in  an  appear^ 
ance,  and  at  first  consideraluy  as- 
tonished us  by  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  their  style  and  onis. 
It  was  especially  the  very  high 
feather  that  struck  us.  Theydropped 
their  hands  right  down'to  their  toes 
as  tb^  went  forward,  thus  throwing 
the  blades  of  their  oars  some  feet 
into  the  air.  The  advantage  of  this 
undoubtedly  is  that  it  makes  all  the 
oars  catch  hold  of  the  water  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  staroke,  and 
sends  the  boat  along  wi^  a  shoot 
But  again,  the  excessive  stooping,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  must  be  very  ex- 
hausting. Our  Cambridge  style 
then  was  very  much  that  of  the 
watermen— a  moderately  high  fea- 
th^->the  oar  being  higher  in  the 
air  at  the  end  of  Hie  feather  than  in 
the  middle,  the  body  swinging  for- 
ther  back  than  in  the  Oxford  boat^ 
and  the  stroke  pulled  well  tlirouglL 
I  hear  that  the  coaching  at  Cam- 
brid^  now  is,  that  the  blade  should 
be  highest  at  the  middle  of  the  fea- 
ther, and  that  it  should  gradually 
slope  down  into  Hie  water.  Hit  be 
so,  it  is  no  wonder  to  me  that.the 
Oxonians  beat  the  Cantabs;  for  I  be- 
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lieve  no  eight  men  "will  get  hold  of 
the  -water  well  together,  unless  they 
giTO  time  for  doing  it  by  raising  the 
blades  of  the  oars  just  before'  they 
are  pot  into  the  water. 


In  tiie  diagram  W  is  the  snrfiuse 
of  tiie  water.  A  represents  the 
flight  of  the  end  of  the  oar  as  re- 
cently practised  in  Cambridge.  0 
is  onr  old  Cambridge  plan.  0,  the 
old  Oxford  method.  Either  of  the 
two  last  seems  to  me  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  flemicircular  plan  of 
recent  Contabs. 

At  last  the  race  day  arriyed.  Onr 
first  race  was  at  half-past  two,  be- 
tween the  Cambridge  Uniyersily 
Qnalification,  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  for  liie  Stewards'  Cnp,  for 
four-oars.  We  started  eyenly,  and 
for  about  half  the  distance  th^  kept 
up  with  us,  but  then  we  went  ahead 
and  won  in  a  paddle  by  sixly  or 
eighty  yards.  At  half-past  fiye 
came  the  grand  struggle  between 
the  eights.  We  got  off  fidrly  to- 
gether, and  for  al^put  three  hundred 
yaids  woe  alongside;  when,  sad  to 
relate,  our  number  three,  one  of  iihe 
strongest  men  in  the  boat,  broke  his 
tholepin,  or  rowlock,  and  at  once  the 
Oxford  boat  shot  out  of  sight,  and 
we  never  flaw  itagain  till  we  stopped 
at  the  bridge,  it  is  no  use  nuoi:^ 
up  old  grievanoee,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  -firnt  we  lelt  yeiy 
0ore  at  being  thus  beaten,  and  yeiy 
sngiT  at  the  imputation  whic^  one 
C^tleman  was  i>ieajsed  to  cast  upon 
Ofur  honesty,  when  he  informed  us 
that  we  did  it  on  purpose,  and 
that  he  heard  the  coxswain  giye 
the  order  for  Breaking  the  row- 
look.  The  &ct  was  that  poor 
'  three '  at  tot  put  his  oar  in,  and 
tried  to  row,  but  when  he  found 
tint  he  eoold  not  keep  his  oar  in  its 
place,   he  said  to  the  coxswain, 


'What  shall  I  do;  I  have  broken 
my  rowlodc?'  'Throw  your  oar 
up,'  was  the  answer ;  and  as  by  this 
tune  the  Oxford  boat  was  some  way 
ahead,  many  thought  we  had  been 
thoroughly  beaten  eyen  before  our 
accident  took  place.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  we  lost  tiie  Grand 
Challenge  Cup,  and  neyer  knew 
which  was  the  best  boat 

The  next  day  we  had  to  row  the 
final  heat  for  the  Stewards'  Challenge 
Cup  with  the  Brasenose  boat.  They 
stuck  to  us  much  better  than  the 
Christ  Church  men  had  done,  giying 
us  some  work  to  beat  them  by  three 
or  four  lengths.  I  haye  eyer  pre- 
seryed  my  medal  for  the  StewBU!ds' 
Cup;  and  that  still  more  precious 
one  with  the  bi-glott  inscription, 
'Head  of  the  Riyer,'  ' Uniyersitas 
Cantabrigiensis,'   among  my  most 

Sredous  relics,  and  shall  hand  them 
own  as  heirlooms  to  my  sons. 
After  the  races  were  oyer,  I  started 
with  four  old  Etonians  to  row  down 
the  Thames  to  Eton.  The  row  the 
first  night  was  chiefly  in  the  dark, 
as  fEur  as  Marlow,  where  we  slept  at 
a  rustic  inn  on  ike  riyer  bank,  and 
the  next  morning  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  bathe  dose  by  the  memorable 
bridge  under  which  the  bargees  ate 
the  '  puppy  pie,'  which  they  are  said 
to  haye  stolen  out  of  ^  a  window 
which  oyerlooked  the  riyer.  The 
chaff, '  Who  ate  the  puppy  pie  under 
Marlow  bridge  2*  will  still  excite  the 
wrath  of  Thames  bargemen. 

The  next  day  our  fifteen  milesf 
row  from  Marlow,  past  Maidenhead, 
through  a  loyely  country,  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  my  boating 
experiences.  We  aniyed  at  Eton 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  a  Btranger, 
I  was  admitted  to  the  exdusiye 
drde  of  boating  men  who  jpa- 
tronized  *  cellar.'  This  excellent  in- 
stitution was  simply  a  yeiy  good 
lunch  of  bread  in  eyety  form,  cheese, 
salad,  and  beer  ad  libitum.  It  had 
originally  heexi  held  in  a  cellar,  but 
when  I  yisited  it  the  lunch  was 
eaten  in  a  yery  comfortable  room  up- 
stairs. The  mode  of  initiation  was 
peculiar.  The  youth  ambitious  of 
being  admitted  to  'cellar'  had  to 
drink  a  quart  of  ale  from  a  ctiriously- 
shaped  yessel  without  taking  breath. 
This  ^acrecl.TeA^.liAd  ft  thin  stem  a 
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yard  long,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  bnlb,  which  held  the  greater  part 
of  the  liqnor  to  be  drunk.  As  K>ng 
as  the  aspirant  was  drinking  the 
beer  in  the  stem  it  was  easy  enough, 
but  when,  to  get  at  the  reBJi,  he 
raised  the  bulb  to  allow  it  to  flow 
into  his  mouth,  unless  done  very 
cautiously,  the  beer  came  down  with 
a  rush  and  nearly  choked  him.  The 
boy  who  tried  whilst  I  was  present 
failed.  In  the  evening  a  scratch 
Cambridge  crew,  steered  by  a  man 
who  had  never  been  there  before, 
rowed  the  Eton  eight  and  beat  them 
easily ;  though  a  few  days  afterwards 
they  beat  as  easily  an  Oxford  boat 
witik  more  of  the  University  crew  in 
it  than  we  had. 

The  next  day  I  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  punting,  and  left 
Eton  with  grei^t  regret. 

In  my  last  term  we  went  in  for 
the  'fours,'  and  lost  them.  I 
went  in  for  the  'Lady  Margaret 
Sculls,'  and  was  upset,  and  should 
have  had  my  head  split  open  by  the 
bow  of  the  boat  that  bumped  me^ 
had  I  not  dived  under  it.  I  also 
was.  induced  to  enter  with  an  old 
schoolfellow  for  the  '  pair-oars ;'  but 
as  we  only  had  two  days'  practice, 
we  thought  we  should  be  bumped 
at  once,  instead  of  which  on  the 


first  day  we  bumped  the  seoond 
jfovourites.    In  the  straight  I  daie 
say  th^  would  have  got  away  fiom 
us,  but  coming  round  '  Grassy '  we 
had  a  great  advantage  over  them.  I 
was   bow,   and   could   row  much 
stronger  than  my  stroke;  I  was 
therefore  able  to  look  about  me  to 
attend  to  the  steering;  and  coming 
round '  GieiaBj,*  instead  of  lus  having 
to  'easy,'  as  most  strokes  did,  I 
simply  put  out  all  my  strength,  and 
brought  the  boat  round  the  comer 
at  fvSl  speed,  and  so  caught  them. 
The  next  day  we  got  away,  after  a 
hard  race,  from  two  Queen's  men, 
who  had  been  practising  for  months, 
and  after  all  we  fini^ed  seoond. 
Thus  ended  my  Cambridge  boaling; 
and  if  I  had  my  time  over  again,  I 
should  again  join  the  boats,  and  row 
as  I  did  before ;  for  I  always  noticed 
that  unless  a  man  had  some  regular 
amusement  he  fell  into  idle  ways, 
unless  he  was  of  mi|ch  jBrmer  mould 
than  most  lads  of  nineteen  are.   If 
the  derivation  of  the  word  'amuse- 
ment '  is  kept  in  view,  and  that  is  not 
looked  upon  as  the  business  of  life 
which   is   only   its  rdaxation  'a 
musis,'   no  hajoa  will  follow  fiom 
the  cultivatian  of  manly  sports. 

c.  uTb.  C. 
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^TTIRTUALLY  the  race  i»  over,  and 
V  it  only  i^emains  to  shout.'  Such 
was  the  answer  1  received  to  a  question 
which  everybody  was  asking  of  everybody 
else  for  many  days  prior  to  the  19th  of 
March,  the  day  of  the  great  boat-race — 
and  the  question  was  *  Who  will  win?'  It 
was  three  days  before  the  one  fixed  upon 
for  the  event  My  friend  was  neither  an 
Oxonian  nor  a  Cantab.  He  had  just  seen 
the  two  crews  perfoim  on  London  water, 
and  that  was  the  conclusion  at  whicli 
he  had  arrived.  Without  claiming  for 
him  any  special  gift  of  prophecy  with 
regard  to  matters  of  an  aquatic  nature^ 
I  may  state  that  it  was  even  as  he  said. 

Everybody  expected  that  the  result 
would  be,  not  exactly  what  it  was.  A 
tine  lace  was  anticipaisdy.  but  that  Oxford 


would  be,  ibr  the  first  time  since  tbc 
establishment  of  the  race»  one  ahead  of 
their  opponents.  That  expectation  was 
verified.  They  won.  Speaking  can- 
didly the  ro^tf  was  over  in  two  minutes 
after  the  hands  that  held  the  boats  had 
let  them  go.  But  this,  as  1  have  saidf 
was  not  anticipated,  and  to  see  the 
winners  of  the  first  race  in  the  third  de- 
cade win,  was  an  object  worth  making 
efibrt  for.  Twenty  times  bad  they  met 
in  the  same  water,  and  half  a  score  of 
victories  had  been  registered  on  the  tab* 
lets  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Add  to 
this  a  March  morning  that  for  mildness, 
beauty»  and  sunshine  might  contrast 
fitvourably  with  May,  and  yon  will  be 
quite  prepared,  my  dear  reader,  to  hear 
without    surprise     that    the     scene    on 
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Waterloo  Bridge  was  like  that  of  a 
Derby  day;  tliat  there  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  oonfuslon  at  all  the  piers  on 
tiie  ziver,  where  people  wntld  get  into 
wrong  boats,  and  where  othei's  were 
arriving  panting  fVom  a  sharp  run,  which 
ended  after  all  in  disappointment.  I 
felt  for  them — ^I  ought,  for  I  was  among 
the  number,  but  then  I  was  in  time — • 
only  the  steamer  had  gone  earlier  than 
the    hour  advertised.      On    hearing    this 

I  was  prepared  to  feel  aggrieved  and 
wrathful.  If  paper  and  ink  had  been 
at  hand,  I  might  even  have  written  to 
the  ;  but  no,  paper  was  not 
there,  and  to  be  wrathful  in  that  glorious 
sunshinj  spring  morning  was  not  an 
easT  matter.  I  only  mention  this 
purely  personal  feeling  because  it  leads 
me  to  an  important  and  interesting  fiict. 
My  boat  had  gone  earlier  because  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  waiting  to 
honour  the  race,  and  tJie  Thames  Sub- 
flcription  Fund,  by  occupying  a  place 
thereon.  And  I  arrived  at  tiie  boat  in 
time  to  join  in  the  cheers  which  the 
coll^;ians  raised  when  they  saw  his  face 
fit  by  a  genial  smile,  and  animated  by 
the  general  excitement  of  the  hour,  and 
the  intei-est  of  the  coming  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  crews  of  athletes.  What 
a  jolly  hearty  aifiiir  an  English  cheer  is 
— ^such  a  cheer  jis   voung  men,  'greeting 

II  young  and  popumr  Prince,  raise!  It 
really  seems  to  make  the  blood  spin 
more  rapidly  along  its  course.  The 
^thnsiasm  —  affection,  is  so  real  and 
genuine. 

Failing  -steam  on  the  water  I  found  it  on 
the  rail,  and  made  one  wave  in  the  mighty 
deluge  that  flowed  down  Putney-ward  about 
10*80  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  race. 
What  a  splendid  scene  it  was  after  the  dull, 
dark  ^ig,  and  the  nipping  frost  and  deso- 
lation ^  a  long  winter!  How  grandly  the 
revival  of  spring  acted  upon  the  whole 
being !  lliere  were  more  races  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Putney  that  day  than  the 
one  upon  the  river.  *  Awful  jolly'  is  a 
shocking  phrase;  as  English  it  is  ex- 
ecrable: but  I  think  I  anived  at  a 
tolerable  notion  of  what  it  means  that 
day.  Exuberant  spirits,  hearty  greet- 
inc^s,  and  a  general  buoyancy  of  thought 
and  limb  pi*evailed.  Every  man  wanted 
to  tell  his  friebd  that  it  was  'awful 
jolly,'  and  to  repeat  the  assertion  fre- 
quently, by  way  of  assuring  himself 
that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  circnm- 
fltance.  One  didn't  want  to  'take  tho 
odds,'  but  to  see  the  race,  and  shout 
and  laugh,  and  when  the  race  was  over, 
to  get  up  an  impromptu  pio-nic  in  the 
nearest  daisied  meadow.  The  liberal 
ffunshine    was    everywhere.       It    seemed 


especially  to  have  found  its  way  to 
men's  hearts.  The  Prince  enjoyed  it  ; 
so  did  the  pedestrians  on  the  banks,  and 
the  great  human  panorama  of  faces  on 
the  bridges  was  biightened  by  it.  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  eights  never 
rowed  in  presence  of  such  an  assembly 
before.  Royalty,  divinity,  hiw,  medi- 
cine, art,  and  literatui-e  were  repre- 
sented; among  them  all  was  but  one 
feeling,  that  it  was  a  lididay  —  holiday 
in  the  happiest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  happiness  reached  its  climax  when 
the  Cantabs  in  their  light  blue  jackets  were 
descried  rowing  towards  the  starting-place, 
and  followed  by  the  dark  blues.  Steadily 
they  came  to  the  barge,  and  bowed  to  the 
Prince.  The  two  craws  were  men  to  be 
envied.  As  they  removed  their  jackets, 
their  well-developed  figures  and  powerful 
sinews  were  displayed.  The  Cantab  craw 
looked  well — some  said  like  winning  men. 
They  wei-e  more  equal  men  than  the  Oxfoi-d 
.  craw,  among  whom  were  two  or  three 
powerful  athletes.  The  host  of  steamera  on 
the  river  began  to  move  uneasily  as  the  two 
boats  took  up  their  position  at  tiie  starting- 
point. 

There  was  a  grand  sight  to  bo  seen  be- 
tween that  moment  and  the  one  when  the 
race  b^an.  The  boats  were  perfectly  mo- 
tionless— ^so  were  the  men ;  every  man  with 
his  oar  ready  for  the  stroke.  It  was  the 
most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 
In  work  the  motion  is  too  rapid  for  tlie  eye 
to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  beanty  of 
the  poee.  Here  was  one  of  the  positions 
maintained  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  for 
the  spectaton  who  were  near  to  see  and  ad- 
mire it.  The  movements  of  a  thoroughly 
good  oanman  are  veiy  graceful.  The  sun— 
^ine  and  the  water  rippling  in  it,  the 
cheera,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation,  the 
concentration  of  all  eyes  and  all  thoughts  on 
one  spot  and  subject,  added  something  to 
the  chaim.  People  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
fine  thing  to  be  one  of  the  oaremeu  in  the 
champion  boats.    So  it  was. 

At  the  signal  they  darted  away.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate  the  position  during 
the  pause  before  the  start.  1  cnn  only  hope 
to  make  you  know,  if  you,  reader,  were  not 
one  of  the  many  who  saw  what  the  fint 
stroke  was  like,  by  comparing  the  sixteen 
men  of  tlie  two  crews  to  a  very  vast  and 
beautiful  machine  in  i-est  at  one  minute 
and  the  next  set  in  motion  at  full  speed. 
The  sixteen  appeared  to  have  no  individu- 
ality in  that  first  stroke.  They  were  as 
one  man.  Beautifully  the  oat's  dipped  into 
the  water  and  rose  again,  scattering  the 
drops  fi-om  the  blue  blades ;  and  the  sun- 
shine made  even  Thames  water  bright  as 
crystal. 

Cambridge  went  ahead,  and  people  be* 
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gaii  to  talk  of  '  hedging,'  and  to  wish  they 
had  not  laid  so  many  seveDs  to  four  against 
them.  Still  they  went  ahead,  and  as  they 
did  so  the  men  who  het — and  who  doesn't 
li^  a  litUe  wager,  even  if  it  is  only  a  dozen 
of  gloves  with  a  lady,  for  the  sake  of  having 
an  interest  in  the  race  ? — ^nmde  the  Cantahs 
favourites,  and  there  were  offers  to  het  upon 
them  on  the  very  terms  they  had  hesitated 
at  accepting  against  them.  But  Cambridge 
never  got  a  boat's  length  ahead.  The 
Oxfoi-d  bowman  never  lost  sight  of  the 
Cantahs.  It  was  a  vigorous  trial  of  powers. 
The  Cantabs  made  forty  strokes  per  minute. 
The  Oxonians  increased  to  forty-three,  and 
they  pulled  away  mightily;  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  strength  of  stroke  was 
with  Oxford,  and  then  arose  a  cry,  *  They 
have  ^passed  them!'  At  this  stage,  the 
action  of  the  two  crews,  as  side  by  side, 
stroke  for  stroke,  they  pulled,  was  very 
fine.  The  light  blues  made  a  vigorous 
effort,  but  &iled  to  increase  the  speed ;  and* 
away  went  the  dark  blues,  and  when  next  a 
cry  arose,  it  was,  'They've  taken  Gam- 
bridge  water  V  after  that  there  was  no  race. 
The  distance  between  the  boats  gradually 
increased,  and  it  was  voted  a  *  hollow '  af- 
fair by  those  who  could  see  it ;  but  this 
was  not  possible  to  many,  for  the  river  was 
choked  with  steamera,  that  were  not  so  fast 
as  the  University  boats,  and  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  poured  out  of  the  funnels,  and 
swept  ovei*  the  water.  The  race  was  run 
in  the  shortest  time  that  it  has  yet  been  ac- 
complished— 21  minutes  48  seconds.  The 
Cantabs  were  at  least  from  16  to  20  lengths 
behind.  Had  the  contest  at  the  finish  been 
closer,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  time 
would  have  been  still  shorter.  The  Oxford 
crew  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
the  University  has  ever  sent  out  to  row 
agains^  the  sistei*  university  team. 

Going  back  when  the  'shouting'  had 
been  done,  a  good  opportunity  was  offered 
for  the  study  of  the  two  styles.  The 
crews  rowed  alongside  the  boat  that  bore 
the  Prince's  ensign;  and  as  an  ingenious 
gentleman  remarked,  it^was  evident  that  they 
had  the  '  raw  material '  at  Cambridge,  and 
that  what  is  known  as  '  good  coaching '  was 
all  that  was  wanted.  The  Cantabs  rowed 
well — ^in  good  time  and  good  style,  though 
sometimes  they  were  jerky.  Their  stroke 
is  a  grand  one,  but  the  Oxford  is  grander. 
They  lost  the  race  in  a  time  that  would  in 
almost  any  previous  year  have  served  for 
winning  it.  They  want  ih&iper/ect  swing 
and  enormous  reach  forward  which  is  the 
characteristicof  the  Oxonian  rowing.  With- 
out it  they  will  continue  to  be  beaten.  This 
was  the  universal  remark  of  the  witiiot34>s 


of  thelr'defeat  in  the  twenty-first  rape,    il 
ts  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  vthich  tells. 

The  first  of  the  races  was  rowed  oa  the 
10th  of  June,  1829,  at  Henley.  It  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  brilliant  series  of  gal- 
lant struggles  between  the  two  Universities. 
Their  boating,  as  the  best  exhihiti<Mi  of 
skill  in  the  art  exhibited  in  Londcai  Is  more 
attractive  than  their  cricket.  Oxford  won 
the  first  race,  but  when  nine  had  been  rowed 
the  Cantabs  were  five  ahead.  During 
recent  years  the  Oxonians  have  renewed  the 
position,  and  the  victory  of  the  iSth  of 
March  places  them  first.  The  Oxonians  in  the 
last  twelve  contests  have  shown  as  marked 
a  superiority  as  their  opponents  did  in  the 
previous  nine. 

The  day's  festivities  did  not  end  with  the 
race.  There  were  the  usual  attendants  ;  the 
great  itinerant  band  of  miscellaneous  public 
performers  of  wonderful  feats  and  shocking 
music  were  there,  and  all  was  hilarity.  Where 
do  these  people  go  to  in  the  winter?  Do 
they,  dormouse»hke,  lie  torpkl  ?  I  cannot 
say ;  hot  their  campaign  b^^  with  the 
boot  race,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  they  are 
lost  sight  of  till  the  spring,  and  another,  a 
greater  contest,  wakes  them  up.  Not  with 
these  have  we  to  do,  nor  with  the  biUiaid 
match,  nor  the  rocket  (what  a  grand 
festival  week,  a  sort  of  carnival  of  muscle 
and  sinew,  might  be  made  if  the  athletic 
sports,  the  boat  races,  and  the  billiard  and 
racket  matches  could  ie  held  in  one  week), 
but  with  a  scene  that  deserves  a  paragiaph. 
To  some  readers  the  mention  of  one  name 
will  be  sufficient  to  coigure  it  up.  It  is 
*  Evans !' 

<  Evans's '  after  the  toils  of  the  day^— 
afler  the  general  expenditure  of  enthunasai 
with  the  prodigality  of  spendtiirifta— ^Uter 
the  dinner  at  Willis's — after  the  speeches 
and  the  billiard-match  in  Leicester-square-— 
there  was  yet  left  an  abundance  of  exube- 
rant jollity  for  Evans's.  Muscle  and  sinew 
and  high  spirits  are  grand  things  I  do 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene,  for  I 
have  not  space;  apd  the  said  muscle  and 
sinew  and  high  spirits  refuse  to  be  set  down 
on  paper.  The  enthusiasm  was  so  com- 
plete— the  fraternity  so  great — the  free  in- 
terchange of  thought— the  merry  jokei — 
the  mighty  cheers  tiiat  ipse  when  the  cham- 
pions came  in,  and  when  the  extempore 
song-maker  sang  their  victories,  were  de- 
monstrations which  had  significance.  It  is 
such  a  capital  thing  to  forget  sometimes 
that  one  is  a  student,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
or  a  journalist,  and  be  simply  a  man — a 
rowing  or  a  cricket  man,  ready  to  apply  to 
your  fellows  only  the  standard  of  skill  in 
tho  pursuit  of  these  bracing  pastimes. 
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'  A  BE  yoa  leady, gentlemen?  Go!' 
XX  And  then  the  eager  race  began^ 
and  inth  it  a  new  era  in  the  sports 
of  the  Uniyersities,  and,  as  I  believe 
and  hope,  in  those  of  England  gene- 
rally. The  gentlemen,  I  may  re- 
mark, eti  passant,  obeyed  the  em- 
phatic command  of  the  starter,  and 
went  with  a  promptitude  and  speed 
that  Mercnry,  had  that  deity  been 
present  at  the  thne,  might  well  have 
been  pardoned  for  regarding  with 
envy. 

The  scene  was  Christ  Chnrch 
Cricket-ground,  Oxford.  The  time 
was  shortly  after  noon  on  the  5th 
of  March,  a  soft  spring  day— it 
seemed  the  first  day  of  spring— the 
l^kbirds  were  whistling ;  over  dis- 
tantfields,  the  larks  were  trying  their 
pinions  and  their  voices,  ready  for 
the  choms  of  May;  the  air  had  that 
peculiar  sweetness  which  follows  a 
gentle  rain  and  prompts  one  to  ram- 
ble to  the  woods  in  the  belief  that 
the  primrose  and  the  violet  will  there 
be  found  in  all  their  beauty.  The 
gentleman  who  gave  the  word  of 
command  was  standing  behind  four 
whose  toes  were  pointed  to  a  line  of 
tape  that  stretched  across  the  green- 
sward. They  were  four  comely, 
well-proportioned  men.  They  wore 
no  caps,  one  had  no  boots,  and 
their  costume  generally  was  of  the 
slightest  kind.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter, thought  I,  since  it  gives  to  me 
a  better  opportunity  of  observing 
the  beautiful  figures  of  the  athletes 
who  stand  before  me,  whose  skins 
are  snowy  white,  and  whose  aims 
are  suggestive,  of  great  strength, 
though,  except  at  the  muscles,  they 
are  delicate  and  fair  as  a  lady's. 
They  stand  in  a  roped  course:  on 
their  breasts  they  wear  the  Uni- 
versity colours— Qie  light-blue  of 
Cambridge  and  the  darker  dye  of 
Oxford— flewn  upon  their  white  Jer- 
seys in  shape  of  a  cross  or  a  star: 
it  has  a  pretty  effect  On  either 
aide  of  the  course  on  which  I  stand 
axe  long  lines  of  men,  and  here  and 


there  are  groups  of  ladies,  who  look 
on  with  an  interest  that  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  tl^e  keenest  lover  of 
athletics  among  the  students  who 
throng  the  edges  of  the  course.  To 
the  ladies  it  is  certainly  a  novel 
Bight 

'Go!'  And  th^  were  gone  before 
ihe  little  monosyllable  had  died  on 
the  lips  of  him  that  uttered  it  The 
athletes  of  the  Universities,  with  the 
fresh  bloom  of  vouth,  health,  and 
strength  upon  their  cheeks,  who 
had  stood  motionless  as  statues, 
leapt  into  marvellous  activity.  The 
race  was  not  so  much  for  personal 
honour  as  for  that  of  the  whole 
University  of  which  they  were  the 
chosen  representatives.  They  were 
contending,  as  the  '  flower  of  the 
youth '  of  Greece  contended  of  old,  for 
honour.  Glances  from  bright  eyes 
were  not  wanting  to  reward  the 
efforts  of  the  victor ;  and  as  they 
sped  away  over  the  green-sward 
with  the  first  daisy  of  tiie  year  be- 
neath their  feet,  the  voices  of  their 
friends  and  fellow-collegians  arose 
in  one  mighty  shout  that  sent  the 
name  of  the  favourite  echoing  away 
to  the  turrets  and  the  towers  of  the 
distant  colleges.  The  race  was  but 
a  short  one.  A  trifle  more  than 
half  a  score  of  seconds  sufficed  for 
the  running  of  it  What  varied 
emotions  may  be  crowded  even  into 
that  brief  space  of  time  1  The  asto- 
nishing feat  of  living  an  age  in  a 
moment  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
confined,  in  actual  experience,  to 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  novels. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  disturb  the 
supposition,  but  I  would  say  that  if 
any  man  has  a  fiEur  chance  of  arriving 
at  an  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
men  mean  when  they  describe  that 
kind  of  thing,  it  is  he  who  runs  a 
race  with  varying  fortunes,  is  passed 
and  repasses,  and  loses  in  the  end. 

Ask  one  of  those  Cantabs  or  Ox- 
onians who  ran  under  the  drcum- 
stances  which  I  have  mentioned, 
what  deep  and  opposite  emotions 
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he  knew  while  he  was  striding  the 
hundred  yards  of  the  race«  as  if  upon 
each  stride  depended  his  dearest 
hopes  in  life.  Hewill  tell  yon  what 
a  pleasurable  thrill  he  felt  while 
'leading/  when  the  heads  of  his 
friends  were  bared  that  hats  might 
be  waved  in  his  honour,  adding  to 
the  loud  huzzas  that  arose  on  every 
side  another  stimulus  to  exertion. 
Then  will  ^come,  if  he  be  a  Mthful 
interpreter  and  narrator  of  his  own 
emotions,  an  account  of  a  deplorable 
sense  of  disappointment  which  stole 
npon  him  when  the  opposing  Can- 
tab came  up  with  him,  and  he  felt 
that  his  power  of  going  fester  was 
gone.  Still  he  hoped  as  they  strode 
breast  to  breast  and  stride  for  stride 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  he 
dropped  behind.  Meanwhile  the 
shouts  died  away,  and  when  they 
rose  again  another  name  was  ut- 
tered, and  he  grew  conscious  of  the 
feet  that  he  had  been  first  in  the 
race  for  the  last  time ;  that  know- 
ledge, come  when  it  will,  and  be 
'  the  race '  of  what  kind  it  may,  is 
always  a  sad  one;  or,  maybe,  he 
tried  to  do  what  is  called  '  putting 
on  a  spurt,'  and  to  catch  his  oppo- 
nent, and  his  comrades,  observmg 
the  gallant  effort,  raised  another 
feint  cheer  in  which  his  name  was 
heard;  but  this  entirely  subsided 
when  the  effort,  which  was  of  no 
avail,  relaxed,  and  another  compe- 
titor passed  him,  and  left  him  to 
'  come  in '  an  indifferent  third,  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  oppionent 
had  wrested  from  him,  and  the  Uni- 
versily,  the  honour  which,  when  half 
the  race  was  run,  seemed  within  his 
grasp.  Had  he  won,  the  victory 
would  have  be«i  not  his,  but  that 
of  his  University.  He  has  lost;  and 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
dividual defeat  does  not  make  it 
more  easy  to  bear.  In  this  way 
eleven  seconds  may  be  made  to 
seem  a  very  long  time.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  hard  and  vigo- 
rous action  prevents  all  this  being 
felt  It  rather  heightens  the  effect 
by  giving  increased  activity  to  the 
nervous  system. 

The  race  was  run  amid  a  tumult 
of  cheering,  and  victory  was  with 
Oxford.    It  is  in  the  natural  order 


of  things  that  wherover  a  contest  is 
waged,  and  whatever  its  chankder 
may  be,  if  there  is  a  victor  there 
must  also  be  a  vanquished.  It  is 
easier  to  bear  defeat  well  than  to 
achieve  a  victory  and  wear  the 
laurel  with  becoming  modesty.  Not 
a  littie  of  the  charm  of  the  Univer- 
sity sports  lay  in  the  perfect  even- 
ness of  humour  with  which  the 
enthusiastic  students  triumphed  or 
fieuled. 

Victory  is  generally  very  sweet, 
and  defeat  is  proportionately  bitter. 
I  was  witness  of  a  littie  scene  one 
tranquil  evening  last  summer  that 
illustrated  both  the  sweet  and  bitter 
qualities  rather  forcibly.  That,  too, 
was  a  race.  I  came  at  the  close 
of  a  woodland  walk  in  a  Midland 
county  to  a  village  green,  a  pretty 
pastoral  place,  on  which  were  as- 
sembled the  villagers— all  the  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  of 
the  village  were  apparentiy  there — 
and  as  I  stepped  on  to  the  grass 
a  fermer  driving  by  in  his  dog-cart 
pulled  the  rein  and  stopped  on  the 
roadway  that  sidrted  tiie  green. 
The  occasion  of  the  gathering  was 
a  race  between  two  village  lads— 
littie  rud^-feced  fellows,  who  stood 
side  by  side,  jacketiess,  and  with 
naked  feet 

'I  know  I  can  beat  him,'  said  one. 

'  I  know  you  canV  said  the  other. 

The  race  was  run,  and  the  victor, 
the  first  speaker,  won  with  ease, 
and  was  loudly  .cheered.  The 
vanquished  lay  down  and  cried, 
with  his  feoe  buried  in  the  grasB, 
while  the  victor,  with  a  proud  step, 
marched  across  the  green  taUdng  to 
the  men.  The  defeated  took  his 
defeat  greatiy  to  heart,  and  words 
could  not  console  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  first  defeat  First  ddeats 
and  first  sorrows  are  always  hard  to 
bear,  especially  to  untutored  and 
untrained  minds,  let  them  come  in 
what  form  they  may.  Aa  none  of  us 
are  privil^ed  to  run  all  the  heats 
of  life  without  being  sometimes 
beaten,  it  is  well  for  those  who  get 
their  first  experience  early,  when,  if 
the  pang  is  exceedingly  bitter,  thcro 
is  the  consolation  that  its  duration 
will  be  all  the  more  brief. 

These  considerations  forced  them- 
selves upon  me  88  I  walked  aiQong 
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the  throngs  of  stndents  to  the  scene 
of  the  next  contest    What  a  happy 
scene  it  was !   What  a  pleasnie,  afti^ 
the  hard  stones  of  the  great  metro- 
polis, and  the  faces  that  one  sees 
there,  to  tread  on  the  soft,  buoyant 
torf,  and  be  snrronnded  only  by  the 
young  and  vigorous,  to  whom  all 
the  great  cares  of  life  were  as  yet 
unknown,  who  had,  apparently,  all 
the  elements  of  success  and  all  the 
qualifications  for  sustaming  defeats 
with  the  easy,  even  humour  of  phi- 
losophical men,  and  whose  enthn- 
siaam  for  their  representatives   in 
the  races  was  suggestive  of  that 
esprit  de  corps  which  rules  over  Col- 
lege life,  and  still  exists  when  mahy 
years   intervene   between  the  day 
upon  which  College  friendships  and 
University  associations  are  broken 
up.    Meeting  years  hence  on  foreign 
shores,  perhaps  on  battle-fields,  or 
in  the  British  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  some  links  of  the  chain  that 
bind   Balliol   men,  or   Trinity   or 
Christ  Church  men  together,  will 
still  be  firm.    Beminiscenoes  of  days 
like  this  will  help  to  cement  the 
fiiondship.    How  should  men  who 
to-day  walk  about  the  course  arm- 
linked  together  separate  to-morrow 
and  forgeft  the  day,  forget  their  com- 
panions in  the  b<^t,  and  in  many  a 
cricket  eleven  ? 

The  bell  rings,  and  a  shout  pro- 
claims the  first  jump  and  cuts  short 
my  musings  on  the  always  sugges- 
tive and  pleasant  theme  of  College 
friendships.  Again  there  are  four 
compHBtitors,  equally  divided  between 
the  light  and  the  dark  blues.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  prophesy  that  the 
contest  will  end  in  another  victory 
for  the  dark. 

What  varied  movements  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  frame  admits! 
I  was  recently  at  an  'Assault  of 
Arms '  given  in  London  by  the 
Guardsmen  for  a  charitable  pur- 
posa  My  admiration  for  the  skill 
they  displayed  in  the  use  of  the 
small  swoid,  the  rapier,  single-stick, 
and  sabre  veas  dwarfed  by  the  supe- 
rior attraction  presented  by  the  end- 
less variety  of  positions  and  motions 
which  those  gladiator-like  men  as- 
sumed in  the  course  of  their  attacks 
and  defences  upon  each  other.  It 
requires   such  a  demonstration  of 


skilled  men  to  show  how  really 
marvellous,  how  full  of  grace  and 
strength  man  is,  or,  by  cultivation, 
may  become.  So  is  it,  too,  with  the 
jumping.  Every  one  of  the  com- 
petitors has  an  individual  style. 
One  comes  up  with  an  easy  step, 
and  after  a  preparatory  stoop  vaults 
over  the  bar,  which  is  five  feet  high, 
with  perfect  ease,  measuring  5ie 
distance  with  complete  accuracy, 
and  alighting  only  a  yard  and  a 
half  from  the  spot  at  which  he 
started.  Another  runs  forward,  and 
leaps,  as  the  stag  does,  a  long  flying 
jimip  of  four  yards.  A  third,  whose 
feet  I  observe  are  bootless,  takes 
still  fewer  steps,  and  as  he  is  pass- 
ing over  the  bar  he  turns  round,  so 
that  his  face  fronts  the  spot  f]X)m 
which  he  started.  The  Oxford 
champion  has  yet  to  jump.  It  is 
Mr.  Gooch,  who  is  a  wonderful 
leaper.  The  Oxonians  remember 
the  feats  he  performed  two  days 
ago,  and  as  he  removes  his  over- 
coat and  discloses  the  dark-blue 
shirt  of  fiatin  there  is  a  cheer  for 
him.  His  feet  are  cased  in  dainty 
white  boots,  his  legs  are  bare  (they 
are  thin,  but  muscular),  and  he  has 
the  very  physique  of  .a  jumper. 
Everybody  wants  to  'back  him  to 
win,'  and  nobody  does  so  because 
nobody  else  doubts  that  he  will 
win.  Dehcately  he  pats  down  the 
turf  and  scatters  a  handful  of  saw- 
dust on  the  spot  from  which  he 
means  to  start ;  the  rains  have  made 
the  turf  soft,  and  eyen  the  long 
spikes  might  not  be  suflScient  to 
hold  him  up.  A  little  run— a  stoop 
—a  spring— over !  Then  the  bar  is 
raised  another  inch,  and  another, 
and  another;  and  then  the  Cantabs, 
who  jump  well  for  all  that— par- 
ticularly the  agile  man  who  takes 
the  stag-like  leaps — begin  to  knock 
the  bar  down,  and  having  done  it 
twice,  take  a  rather  longer  run, 
make  a  greater  effort,  and  go  over 
amid  cries  of  '  Oh,  well  jumped  in- 
deed!' and  the  Cantabs  begin  to  hope 
for  victory,  for  that  is  five  feet  four 
inches  high  that  they  have  cleared, 
and  Mr.  Gooch  did  no  more  against 
his  Oxonian  competitors.  That  gen- 
tleman follows,  for  the  contest  now 
remains  between  these  two.  He 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  knock- 
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iig  the  bar  dowiii  and  goes  OYer 
b^ntifally:  the  higher  tiie  bar  is 
laiaed  the  more  grace  he  dkpIajB. 
There  is  a  Tisible  excitement  among 
the  Gollegians  when  Mr.  Osbome 
waUra  slowly  down  the  ootrnse,  tarns 
sharp  ronnd,  and  runs  at  the  bar. 
His  effort  is  Yain,  and  his  heels 
bring  it  down.  Once  again  Mr. 
Gooch  goes  over,  apparently  with 
the  greatest  ease.  As  he  reaches 
the  highest  ppint  his  long,  lissome 
legs  are  drawn  np,  and  he  appears 
to  be  flying.  Twice  more  did  the 
Cantab  gallantly  strive  to  carry  his 
toes  oyer  without  touching,  but 
failed;  and  then  there  were  more 
triumphant  cheers  on  the  port  of 
the  Oxonians,  for  the  second  con- 
test in  the  first  year's  inter-UniTer- 
siiy  sports  was  decided  in  thdr 
tavour.  The  Oxonian  afterwards 
delighted  the  spectators  by  leaping 
over  the  bar  at  5  feet  6  inches 
height;  and  that,  on  the  heavy  turf 
that  gave  no  spring,  was  a  feat  not 
often  equalled. 

England  is  disposed  at  the  pre- 
sent timo  to  set  a  very  high  value 
upon  sinew  and  muscle.  There  are 
means  by  which  these  are  attainable 
under  special  circumstances.  Un- 
fortunately these  special  circum- 
stances ore  such  as  make  them 
ahnost  unattainable  to  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen.  With  the 
observance  of  the  proper  rules,  there 
are  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
might  equal  or  surpass  the  feats  of 
the  University  athletes.  The  Vo- 
lunteer drill  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable service  to  our  rising  men. 
Athletic  sports  might  be  of  still 
greater.  As  a  means  of  promoting 
health  and  strength  they  and  tiie 
training  which  prepares  men  for 
them  are  pre-eminent 

A  great  deal  has  recently  been 
written  and  said  on  the  subject  of 
training.  Let  me  employ  the  in- 
terval between  the  jump  and  the 
next  race  in  adding  yet  a  few  words 
more.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  it  connects  itself  na- 
turally with  the  sports  I  am  de- 
scribing. 

Physically  speaking,  the  trainer 
can  do  wonders  with  a  man.  There 
is  scarcely  a  wider  difference  be- 
tween two  intellects   natundly  of 


equal  strength^  one  of  which  has 
been  trained  thoroughly  and  fbe 
other  left  entirely  dependant  i^ka 
itself,  than  between  a  man  living  ac- 
cording to  the  customary  habits  of 
sodely  and  one  who  is  what  is  techr 
mcally  described  as  '  in  condition.' 
Supposing  the  two  men  to  be  of  the 
same  natural  proportions,  the  one 
will  be  able  to  do  a  gionf  s  work,  the 
other  a  dwarfs.  This  was  partially 
exemplified  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  'training'  tiie 
competitors  had  undergone ;  in  many 
races  some  of  the  runners  came  in 
scarcely  in  worse  condition  than 
tiiey  started,  some  panting  and 
thoroughly  exhausted  The  well- 
trained  men  were  very  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  The  most  had  been 
made  of  their  natural  resouroea, 
their  limbs  were  beautifully  eym- 
metricol,  and  the  dear  oompkxioo 
and  whiteness  of  their  flesh  might 
have  vied  with  the  oolour  of  th^ 
paper  upon  which  these  words  are 
printed.  Why,  then,  the  reader  will 
ask,  do  not  all  men  who  covet 
strength,  ability  to  endure  long 
walks,  long  hours  of  labour,  or  ca- 
pacity for  great  activity,  'train?' 
The  answer  is  simpla  It  is  an  art 
in  itself.  To  be  followed  with  com- 
plete success  it  requires  a  man's 
whole  attention,  and  men  cannot 
afford  to  pay  such  a  price  for  even 
the  elastic  step,  the  mir  skin,  and 
the  hard  muscle  of  the  trained 
athleta  The  ordinary  occupationa 
of  life  forbid  the  attempt;  the  lux- 
uries of  life  would  nullify  its  good 
effects;  and  it  is  generaJly  incom- 
patible with  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live  in  the  present  age. 
'  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise'  is 
a  very  excellent  rule,  but  it  is  con- 
tinually being,  violated  by  the  very 
men  who  wisn  to  be  strong.  The 
special  diets~&ar  not,  gentie  reader, 
that  I  am  about  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  trainer's  art,  to  which 
you  might  object — are  moreover 
impossible;  the  strict  regimen  can- 
not be  observed;  the  giving  up  of 
cigars  and  wines,  operas  and  sup- 
^  pers,  balls  and  theatres,  poasible  to 
^the  students  at  the  UniversitieB 
and  the  '  professionals,' before  great 
events  at  given  periods,  is  diffi- 
cult, to  those  in  the  streaiQt  in 
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thdlifeof  LcmdoQ.  For  tramisg  to 
be  leaQy  effectoal  saeh  tbin^ 
mxi£t  be  lelmquished^  and  this  is 
but  the  least  ^art  joi  the  busmess. 
GonstBiit  ezerciBe  at  stated  periods. 
Mowed  by  changes  of  dress,  cold 
baths,  and  many  other  pzoceeidingB 
which  cannot  be  taken  by  men  of 
basineBs,  are  also  necessary.  It  is 
true  that  these  laws,  which  are  con- 
sideied  absolute  for  great  contests, 
may  be  modified  for  lighter  ones, 
and  are  very  frequently  put  into 
practice  in  a  more  gentle  form. 
The  London  rowing  clubs  that  are 
now  so  numerous,  amd  that  celebrate 
so  many  excellent  matches  CTery 
year  (hl  our  river,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  professional  gen- 
tlemen and  City  men.  They  also 
celebrate  athletic  sports,  and  for 
both  of  these  they  '  train'  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  they  do  it  under 
great  difficulties.  Taking  these 
i|ito  consideration,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  do  it  with  a  great  . 
degree  of  success.  They  find  it  im- 
possible all  the  year  round,  their 
unperative  duties,  their  professional 
avocations,  c^ce  and  dty  work,  and 
indeed  the  whole  routine  of  their 
life,  compels  them  to  violate,  if  not 
hygienic  laws,  those  of  the  trainer. 

The  '  trainer '  enables  a  man  to 
walk  twenty  mQes  with  &a  greater 
ease  when  he  has  been  '  lurought 
into  condition '  than  he  could  pre- 
viously walk  half  that  distance. 
This,  my  readers  will  say,  is  a  posi- 
tive good«  The  statement  may  be 
admitted,  there  is  an  increase  of 
power  in  one  direction  without  any 
loss  in  another.  Tet  it  does  not 
Mow  that  all  training  is  good  or 
desirable.  Very  much  of  that  which 
now  takes  place  is  unquestionably 
injnrious.  Amonwhowould' train' 
for  '  the  eight'  need  have  an  iron 
constitution.  The  work  which  the 
crews  that  met  on  the  Thames  on 
the  19th  of  last  month  went  through 
was  very  great,  such  as  the  majority 
of  men  could  not  possibly  with- 
stand. The  honotur  of  a  place  in 
the  representative  'eight'  of  the 
Universities  has  been  purchased  in 
many  instances  at  the  cost  of  years 
of  1^  It  very  frequently  happeos 
that  the  injury  done  by  overstrain- 
ing does  not  show  itself  at  once. 


and  afterwards  it  may  assume  only 
the  form  of  ovdinaiy  disease  and 
be  attributed  to  other  causes.  Bui 
the  severity  of  the  truning  which 
is  applied  to  the  champion  oarsmen, 
and  the  great  test  that  is  put  upon 
their  strength  amid  the  exciteottBot 
of  the  contest,  taxes  the  ^^stem  so 
greatly  that  the  balance  is,  in  many 
cases,  equally  poised,  and  events 
Hiat  would,  but  for  that  strain,  have 
been  powerless  for  iiyury,  turn  the 
scale  to  the  wrong  side  and  the 
oarsman  sinks.  I  have  no  desire 
to  draw  a  gloomy  picture,  but  much 
that  is  mistaken  has  got  abroad  on 
the  subject  It  is  assuring  to  see 
that  the  attention  of  the  friends  o£ 
crack  oarsmen  has  been  directed  to 
this  state  of  the  case,  and  changes 
were  in  consequence  made  in  the 
Cambridge  crew.  It  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  moral  cou- 
rage to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  so  national  an  affair  as  is 
the  annual  eight-oared  race  on  the 
Thames,  especially  in  a  case  like 
that  in  which  an  oarsman  was 
taken  from  the  crew  because  there 
was  reason  to  fear—not  evidence  to 
prove,  be  it  observed,  that  can  only 
come  after  the  trial  is  made,  and  the 
injury,  if  there  be  such,  is  done  and 
ineparable— that  the  constitution 
could  not  safely  pass  the  ordeal. 

The  training  required  for  athletic 
spcnrts  is  widely  different  to  this. 
It  is  general ;  in  it  there  is  no  dan- 
ger: the  weak  may  become  strong, 
luder  it,  ^nd  the  strong  will  cer- 
tainly become  stronger.  The  train- 
ing is  not  like  that  for  the  boat-race, 
nor  like  that  which  a  Derby  horse 
undergoes,  and  by  means  of  which 
it  comes  to  the  post  with  a  good 
chance  of  winning  the  race  and  al- 
most an  equally  good  one  of  break- 
ing down  utterly  and  for  ever. 
General  principles  founded  upon 
hygienic  laws  are  chiefly  reued 
upon.  '  Make  the  man  as  healt^ 
and  generally  strong  as  you  can,'  is 
the  law,  and  nobody  whi  question 
the  value  of  thai  The  athletes  of  the 
Univer^ties  ran  no  risk.  They 
were  young,  and  strong,  and  long 
of  wind,  and  art  had  simply  aided 
nature  in  making  the  fnost  of  those 
qualities.  Probably  the  competitors 
had,  at  no  previous  period  of  their 
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liyes,  been  so  healthy  and  strong 
as  on  the  day  they  came  to  the 
starting-poBt.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  greatest  claims  these  sports  hare, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for 
the  extension  of  them  that  is  now 
taking  place.  *  How  strange  it  is/ 
was  a  remark  I  heard  many  times 
on  the  cricket-ground  at  Oxford^ 
'  that  the  Universities  have  never 
challenged  each  other  to  this  kind 
of  contest  before!'  It  is  not  an 
unreasonable  matter  of  surprise. 
Apart  from  the  physical  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  them,  they  are  such 
popular  sources  of  recreation,  f^m 
the  day  nurse,  acting  as  starter, 
cries— 

'fiell  hones,  bell  horses,  what  time  o'  day  ? 
One  o'clook,  two  o'dodc,  three  aud  away  '•— 

up  to  the  solemn  on6  when  we 
resign  bats  and  balls  to  our  sons, 
race-running,  jumping,  and  walking 
matches  are  very  popular.  Possibly 
the  reason  was,  that  pedestrianism 
had  fallen  so  low  that  no  respectable 
man  dare  be  seen  at  a  foot-race, 
even  though  '  Deerfoot,'  who  po- 
pularised it  very  much,  was  one  of 
the  competitors.  It  remained  for 
the  Universities  to  take  it  out  of 
the  mire  and  make  it  possible  for 
reverend  gentlemen  to  attend,  and 
ladies  to  look  on  with  pleasure,  and 
the  editor  to  permit  this  article  to 
appear  in  '  London  Society.' 

'  Clear  the  course,'  cried  the 
stewards,  as  I  stepped  over  the  ropes, 
which  is  a  privilege  accorded  to 
journalists,  and  without  waiting  for 
a  repetition  of  the  command,  as  it 
is  the  custom  of  that  portion  of  the 
British  publi6  who  attend  race- 
courses to  do,  the  gentlemen  at  once 
got  outside  the  ropes,  and  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire,  the  winner  of  the  first  race, 
took  a  little  canter  that  inspired  his 
friends  with  confidence,  though  he 
again  had  for  a  competitor  a  for- 
midable opponent  who,  if  his  legs 
were  not  actually  of  sufficient  length 
to  warrant  the  supposition  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  origmal 
owner  of  the  seven-league  boots, 
was  at  least  tall  enough  t#  dwarf 
and  dismay  so  much  less  a  man  as 
Mr.  Darbyshire,  although  in  the 
shorter  distance  of  one  hundred  yards 
that  gentleman  had  beaten  him,  A 
buzzing  of  voices,  a  cry  from  the 


lower  end  of  '  They're  oflF,'  and  a\pay 
went  the  four  com^titors.  The 
Gambridge  men  having  heen  twice 
beaten,  were  very  glad  to  see  the 
long  legs  cany  their  owner  well  in 
front,  while  Mr.  Darbyshire  went 
steadily  several  yards  in  the  rear. 
Who  was  the  philosophizer  and  mo- 
ralizer  who  declared  that  every- 
thing in  life  depended  on  a  good 
start?  I  recollect  such  a  maxim 
being  impressed  upon  me  early  in 
life,  and  I  called  it  to  mind  as  the 
racers  went  down  tiie  course  and 
turned.  The  popular  opinion  was, 
that  the  Cantab  had  made  a  good 
start  and  would  win.  But  he  didn't. 
Whatever  it  may  be  in  real  life,  it 
isnt  in  a  race  a  good  thing  to  start 
at  foil  speed.  (>nce  more  there  was 
joy  among  the  Oxonians,  and  the 
dark-blue  triumphed  over  the  light 
amid  waving  hats  and  shouts  of 
'  Darbyshire." 

The  intervals  are  long  and  the 
races  short;  56  seconds  have  sufficed 
for  the  quarter  of  a  mila  The  ju- 
bilant Oxonians  wend  their  way  to 
the  hurdle-race  course;  somo  are 
joking,  some  whistling  the  air  of  the 
new  and  popular  College  song  the 
'Buttery  Hatch,'  all  are  in  high 
spirits.  Is  it  not  natural  in  them  to 
be  so?  '  Victory  is  sweet  and  they 
are  victorious.  It  is  'play  timo' 
with  them,  and  their  play  is  of  an 
inspiriting,  exhilarating  kind. 

As  they  pass  the  pavilion  'the 
Hammer'  is  observed  and  its  weight 
is  nicely  tested.  Did  you  ever  see 
the  hammer  thrown,  reader?  I  do 
not  mean  an  ordinary  hammer 
thrown  in  an  ordinary  &8hion,  bat 
such  as  that  used  by  the  collegians 
trying  their  strength  with  its  aid. 
It  most  nearly  resembles  a  paviour's 
hammer.  ZThe  stem  is  long,  and  at 
the  head  there  is  a  circular  piece  of 
iron.  It  weighs  31  lbs.  It  is  not 
one  of  the '  events '  in  the  programme, 
of  this,  the  champions'  oay's  sports. 
I  saw  six  men,  fine  stalwart  fl^ows 
most  of  them  were,  trying  their  skill 
in  the  inclosure  there  two  days  ago. 
There  are  many  ways  of  throwing; 
some  are  very  eccentric  and  amus- 
ing. One  rcitired  six  jpaoes  from  the 
lino  of  iajye  before  which  the  luuii- 
mer  had  to  be  loosed,  and  there  held 
it  out  at  arm's  length,  then  swong  it 
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thiee  times,  taking  a  jump  each 
time,  and  letting  it  go  at  the  last. 
That  did   not   succeed.     Another 
stood   bj  the  line  and  swung   it 
thrice  backwards  and  forwards  with 
terrific   force,  loosing   the   handle 
when  it  was  at  its  greatest  altitude. 
That  made  a  capitid  throw,  though 
not  the  best.    Mr.  Morgan,  of  Jesus 
College,  whose  physique  was  slighter 
than  those  of  most  of  the  otiiers^ 
then  essayed,  and  he  sent  it  83fL 
i  in.    The  way  he  threw  was  charm- 
ing.    Taking  the  hammer  in  his 
himd,  he  measured  about  four  paces 
from  the  line,  and  then  turned  his 
&ce  from  it.    He  held  the  bottom  of 
tiie  handle  with  the  grip  of  a  -vice  in 
both  hands,  extending  them  above 
his  head.    The  firm  set  muscles,  at 
the  top  of  each  arm,  were  visible 
beneath  his  shirt.     For  a  few  se- 
conds he  stood  in  this  position,  get- 
ting the  perfect  poise  of  the  hammer ' 
then  he  lowered  it,  waltzed  roTma 
three  times  very  rapidly,  and,  stop- 
ping just  short  of  the  line,  let  the 
unwieldy  instrument  loose.    It  had 
trayelled  upwards  of  27  yards  when 
it  fell  to  the  ground,  ploughing  up 
the  turC     Strength  is  much,  but 
skill  is  more  in  this  contest    Mr. 
Morgan  was  probably  anything  but 
the  strongest  man  among  the  six 
who  threw  this  hammer,  and  a  no- 
vice, though  a  strong  man,  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
throw  it  a  score  of  yards  in  haft  a 
day's  pV»ctice.     I  saw  some  tyros 
try.   Tne  result  was  rather  amusiag. 
'4.  A  Hurdle-JRace,  lao  yds,,  over 
10  FlighU.*    That  was  what  I  read 
on  my  card  as  I  walked  away  rapidly 
to  the  htirdle^race  course,  where  six 
competitors  were  already  assembled ; 
and  as  I  reached  the   spot  they 
started  all  abreast,  and  all  leaping 
the  first  WL  hurdles  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time.     The  sun  had  just 
come  fcom  behind  a  cloud  and  shone 
fall  upon  them  as  they  dashed  on, 
taMng  a  leap  at  every  fourth  or  fifth 
stride.    ^What  a  jolly  aflBur  a  hurdle- 
iBoe  is!    What  a  pleasant  feeling  it 
giTOS  to  the  runners,  who  when,  as 
we  nsed  to  say  in  schoolboy  days, 
the  'steam  is  up'  luxuriate  in  a 
sense  of  power  that  has  long  lain 
dormant,  and  make  leaps  and  run  as 
they  have  never  run  before !  I  don't 


suppose  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Csuatabs  and  Oxonians.  They  had 
practised  industriously,  but  for  them 
there  was  the  additional  excitement 
which  attends  a  great  contest;  the 
applause  of  the  students  was  ^ow- 
er^  upon  the  best  men,  and  the 
Oxonians  raised  their  voices  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cantab  who  leapt  the 
last  hurdle  breast  to  breast  with  a 
dark-blue  and  then  shot  away 
beyond  the  winning  post,  and  won 
by  a  few  inches.  That  little  strug- 
gle for  mastery,  during  the  last  two 
seconds,  was  a  fine  display.  There 
were  three  competitors,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  say  one  was  before  the 
other  till  the  last  stride  was  made, 
and  the  first  breast  came  in  contact 
with  the  tape. 

The  course  had  to  be  crossed 
again  for  the  next  competition,  which 
was  a  long  jump.  Some  of  the 
spectators,  by  way  of  enHvening  the 
business  of  gettmg  over,  essayed  a 
walking  race,  which  reminds  me  that 
there  is  no  such  item  down  upon  the 
card.  This  I  regret.  Few  kinds  of 
races  are  more  interesting  than 
walldng  matches.  Everybody  ap- 
preciates them  because  everybody 
nas  to  walk. 

In  the  three  days'  Cambzidge 
sports  there  were  some  feats  not  to 
be  found  on  the  Oxford  card,  or  the 
inter-University  one.  The  •most 
important  of  these  was  a  seven  miles 
walking  race.  In  these  days,  when 
men  'do 'Devonshire with  a  knap- 
sack in  a  fortnight,  this  practioed 
test  of  the  powers  of  gettii^  along 
is  a  good  one.  Nine  men  came  out 
to  compete  for  the. prize,  but  only 
four  came  past  the  winning  post 
What  of  the  others?  They  had 
given  in  by  the  wayside.  Three  I 
find  by  a  report, '  went  to  have  some 
beer  and  were  no  more  seen.'  And 
what  more  natural  ?  Have  not  you, 
reader,  a  pleasant  recollection  of 
some  roadside  ion,  at  which  at  the 
close  of  a  country  ramble  you  have 
enjoyed  a  glass  of  sparkling  '  home 
brewed '  and  some  bread  and  cheese? 
The  dish  may  be  humble,  but  it  is 
sweet  to  the  hungry,  after  the  fresh 
invigorating  air  of  the  country. 
But  this  walk  was  in  a  cricket- 
ground,  on  a  circular  course  that 
had  to  be  traversed   twenty-eight 
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times  to  make  the  fleyen  miles,  and 
ifaete  was  no  scenery  to  admire  and 
no  time  to  admire  it,  if  there  had 
been.  So  they  walked  away,  and 
this  was  one  of  those  few  laoes  in 
which  it  is  as  well  to  go  'slow  and 
steady/  if  yon  wish  to  win.  Some 
of  the  competitors  did  not  think  so 
and  started  off  at  a  Bwinfl;ing  pace, 
and  probably  it  was  mese  who 
firand,  dming  the  seventeenth '  lap/ 
that  tii^  had,  like  the  hare  in  liie 
&ble,  a  little  time  to  fpaie,  and  ftuv 
ther  like  the  haie,  prolonged  their 
nap  or  stay  nntil  tiie  race  was  won. 
Meanwhile  the  others  went  on  walk- 
ing round  and  lonnd  till  Ihe  spectar 
ton  got  weary  of  watching  them. 

Impromptn  walking  matches  are 
of  -very  common  occnrrence  among 
fijends  who  take  rambles  together. 
I  haTe  seen  a  great  nnmb^,  and 
ftir  walking  is  seldom  practised. 
The  Oantab  attdetes  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  in  this  matter. 
They  walked.  They  did  not  jnmp 
or  hop  along  doabled  np.  'Fair  toe 
and  heel'  was  the  nue.  If  yon 
watch  twenty  persons  in  ilie  street, 
you  will  observe  that  in  eyery  case 
the  heel  of  the  first  foot  touches  tiie 
ground  before  the  toe  of  the  last 
kayes  it  That  is  Ihe  criterion  of 
ftir  walking.  Keep  to  tiiat  and  go 
as  fiist  as  you  can.  It  was  a  fine 
sight  V>  see  those  nine  men  start  on 
their  race.  Dancing  and  skating, 
running  and  rowing,  and  riding,  are 
fine  exeroiBes;  but  for  dignity  and 
beauty  of  moyement  tiiey  are  not 
equal  to  walking,  when  a  good 
amlete,  who  has  studied  walking,  is 
the  performer,  llnglishmen  walk 
with  more  manliness  and  grace  than 
any  other  people  I  have  seen;  yet 
an  observer  in  our  streets  will,  if  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  matter 
(this  is  very  sddom  done :  I  make 
you  a  present  of  tiie  suggestion, 
reader;  follow  it  next  time  you  walk 
frran  TrafiJgar  Square  to  Temple 
Bar:  it  will  be  quite  as  interesting 
as  the  study  of  coats,  booksellers' 
shops,  or  photographic  collections  of 
^eatrical  eelebrities  in  the  windows), 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
more  tiian  one-fourth  of  tiie  men  he 
meets  know  how  to  waUc  as  well  as 
theynri^ht  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  walkmg  as  applied  to  matches. 


I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  sub- 
ject to  make  a  littie  digression.  The 
subject  is  not  unimportant,  solhope 
I  may  be  pardoned. 

The  competitors  in  the  race 
started  with  straig^  knees  and  up- 
right figures.  l%eir  shoulders  were 
well  back  and  their  heads  erect  Sacli 
an  attitude  as  that  shows  off  a  ^- 
proportioned  man;  but  then  oomes 
the  feature  which  makes  the  defect, 
from  a  spectator's  point  of  yiew,  in  a 
walking  match— the  arms  are  bent 
at  the  elbow  and  the  hands  pomt 
upward.  This  destroys  much  giaos, 
but  for  speed  and  the  avoidanceof 
fittigue  is  absolutely  necessary.  In 
such  a  'form/  with  long  and  steady 
strides,  did  Mr.  Ddg  of  St  John's 
walk  seyen  miles  in  tiie  space  of 
time  which  an  Englishman  ordinarily 
takes  for  a  walk  of  four  —  z  honi 
4  minutes  and  i8  seconds.  And 
three  of  his  fellow-studentB  were 
onlyfrom  43  seconds  up  to  2  minutes 
10  seconds  longer  over  the  journey. 

Everybody  had  made  up  their 
minds  who  was  to  win  tibie  long 
Tump.  Had  not  Mr.  Booth  of  Gam- 
bridge  jumped  18  feet  6|  inches  on 
Fenner's  Oricket-^und,  while  Mr. 
Gooch,  the  champion  of  Oxford,  had 
only  jumped  18  feet  and  half  an 
inch?  Nobody  could  depy  these 
ftcts,  and  so  nobody  disputed  the 
general  assertion  that  Mr.  Booth 
would  win.  He  did  not,  however. 
The  event  was  another,  and  tiie  h^ 
triumph  of  that  day  for  the  tooni- 
ans.  Mr.  Gooch,  who  leapt  like 
an  antelope— lancrv  going  18  feet  in  a 
leap—gamed  the  honour  for  Merton 
Oouege,  Oxford.  The  ground- 
level  grass  land  made  hard  by  years 
of  'rolling'  for  cricket— was  wet 
upon  the  sux&ce,  and  Mr.  Booth,  at 
the  finish  of  a  long  jump,  made  a 
gambol  and  hurt  his  wrist  Pro- 
bably but  for  this,  the  result  might 
have  been  other  than  it  was. 

This  trivial  accident  was  the  aoSj 
one  of  the  day.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  long  list  of  casualties,  broken 
heads,  and  fractured  bones,  thai 
occurred  of  old  at  English  athletie 
gatherincs  like  those  great  ones 
that  to^  place  annually  on  the 
Gotswold  Bills  and  unon  Halgaver 
Moor,  where  tiie  stalwart  CocaiBh 
nun  met  to  wrestle,  and  throw  the 
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iMur,  and  the  dedge,  md  toss  fhe 
ppce,  and  indulge  in  cndgel-playl 
Here,  upon  fhe  College  grounds,  yon 
may  see  men  who  haye  Saxon  blood 
in  their  yeins  as  surely  as  had  those 
remnants  of  the  race  who  held  their 
own  in  the  wild  mountains  of  Devon 
and  OomwalL  There  is  much  of 
the  ancient  fire  in  them  after  all 
these  generations  and  centuries,  but 
it  is  toned  down,  and  they  ei^oy  the 
refined  sports  of  to-day  not  less  than 
did  those  who  assembled  in  the 
western  comer  of  the  Island  of  old. 
The  contrast,  whether  it  be  of  the 
men  or  the  sports,  is  wholly  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  modem  ones,  though  the 
feats  are  less  wonderful  and  the 
athletes  not  so  powerful. 

Looking  ba<^  upon  the  athletic 
sports  of  England,  m  the  days  when 
nastimes  were  taJ^en  up  or  aban- 
doned b^  royal  command— in  the 
semi-mihtaiy  period  when  every 
man  was  half  a  soldier,  when  Moor- 
fields  was  properly  described  by  its 
name,  and  quintains  were  set  up  on 
Comhill  dsA  on  the  river,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  those  of  to-day, 
what  a  change  is  observable!  The 
subject  is  full  of  interest,  for  the 
history  of  our  country  is  traceable 
la  the  games  that  have  prevailed. 
But  the  bell  has  rung  for  another 
xaoe,  evening  is  giving  signs  of  its 
approach,  anid  the  two  great  events 
of  the  di^  have  yet  to  be  decided. 

Another  hurdle-race,  ending  in  a 
-victory  for  Gambridge,  is  followed 
by  the  mile  of  level  running.  To 
this  event  everybody  looks  with 
great  interest,  and  as  the  competi- 
tors make  their  appearance  they  are 
flcmtinized  with  critical  eyes.  Every- 
body is  very  amdous  to  see  Mr.  Lawes, 
who  is  the  crack  runner  of  the  light- 
blues,  and  presently  a  gentleman 
with  very  dark  hair  hanging  loosely 
about  his  brows  comes  trotting 
round  the  course,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic Trinity  man  asks  him  'How 
he  feels,'  and  is  delighted  to  receive 
for  an  answer,  *  All  right,  as  fiir  as 
J  know.'  Next  comes  Mr.  Hannam, 
of  Merton ;  he  won  the  Oxford  mile- 
xace  two  days  ago,  and  his  colle- 
gians believe  he  can  win  it  again 
to-day.  They  don't  take  into  ac- 
count the  &ct  that  he  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  ex- 


haustion of  that  triumph— a  fiict 
which  may  be  discerned  on  glancing 
from  him  to  Mr.  Lawes,  whose 
cheeks  are  glowing  and  whose  atti- 
tudes are  suggestive  of  great  vigour 
and  powers  of  endurance;  and  even 
the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
Oxonian  lose  something  of  their 
confidence  in  the  event  terminating 
as  they  wish. 

'  I  shall  soy,  "  Are  you  ready? 
Go!"'  the  starter  said;  and  then, 
he  having  pronoxmced  the  phraie, 
.they  broke  away.  The  course,  which 
was  circular,  was  only  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  so  that  they  had  to  pass  the 
starting-line  four  times.  Even  at 
the  firat  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Hannam  felt  the  &tigue  of  his  pre- 
vious race,  yet  he  kept  close  to  his 
opponent ;  and  Oantabsand  Oxonians 
ran  round  and  met  them  at  points 
crying, '  Hannam !'  and  '  Lawes !' 

When  it  came  to  the  last  '  lap ' — 
that  is  the  professional  term— the 
race  began,  i^ot  that  they  had  not 
been  racing  before*  the  thre&Hjuar- 
ters  of  a  mile  had  been  traver&m  in 
a  little  over  three  minutes.  I  mean 
the  struggle  for  victory.  For  a  little 
way  it  was  a  grand  one.  The  two 
best  men — ^the  favourites — were  first 
and  second,  and  the  second  made  up 
•his  mind  to  catch  the  first.  He  did 
it,  too,  amid  the  loud  acclamations 
of  thousands  of  voices  shouting  his 
name.  Boldly  at  a  wonderful  speed 
he  ran  till  he  was  breast  to  breast 
with  his  opponent,  and  for  twenty 
yards  each  ran  his  best  llien 
Lawes  went  forward  and  HftTnifJtn 
dropped  behind,  and  all  his  after 
efforts  were  in  vain.  Victory  was 
with  the  Gantabs.  It  is  not  mifch 
to  describe,  but  it  was  a  sight  to  see, 
and  having  seen,  to  remember  how 
gallantly  th^  struggled  while  tiie 
contest  was  even. 

And  now  remains  but  the  steeple- 
chase—it is  over  two  miles  of  fair 
hunting  country.  The  flags  mark 
out  the  course;  whole  fields  are 
under  water,  for  the  river  has  over- 
flowed its  banks.  There  are  wire 
fences,  stiff  rails,  thick,  thorny 
hedges,  and  '  bullfinches '  innume- 
rable. There  is  a  brook  jump,  too, 
&r  away,  but  with  the  aid  of  my 
glasses  l;can  see  its  breadth  and 
uie  water,  and  it  is  very  broad,  and. 
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in  factj  a  formidable  brook  for  hu- 
man legs  to  leap.  The  spectators 
like  formidable  brooks,  and  rather 
relish  seeing  the  runners  get  in. 
As  tliis  fiate  is  nearly  sure  to  be&ll 
one  or  more  of  them,  the  majority 
go  off  at  once  to  take  up  a  favour- 
able position  in  the  vicinity.  Here 
and  there  a  stranger  turns  round  to 
look  at  a  group  of  collegians,  among 
whom  are  one  or  two  of  the  '  eight,' 
it  is  whispered ;  and  there  is  a  sud- 
den desire  on  the  part  of  many  per- 
sdhs  to  '  lay  the  odds  against  the 
hght-blues,'  for  the  whisper  goes 
roimd  that  they  have  been  the 
'  Long  Distance '  once  or  twice,  and 
are  in  remarkably  good  '  form,' 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Ere 
these  lines  see  the  light  that  con- 
test, too,  will  have  been  decided. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  might,  after 
the  Cushion  of  sporting  men,  utter  a 
prophecy  anent  the  final  issue. 

'  Here  they  come  1'  and  true 
enough  they  were  coming.  Six  men 
in  white  and  blue,  as  I  turned, 
were  leaping  over  a  quickset  hedge 
into  a  newly-ploughed  field.  The 
rain  had  made  the  soil  soft,  and  at 
every  step  the  feet  of  the  racers 
went  deep  into  it.  Fortunately  on 
leaping  the  next  hedge  they  had  a 
convenient  opportuni^  of  washing 
the  earth  that  clung  to  them  away, 
for  the  next  thirty  yards  of  running 
was  through  a  pool  Bunning  in 
water  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  plea- 
sant feat,  but  they  dashed  on,  the 
Oxonian  favourite  acting  as  pioneer. 
The  country  was  something  more 
than  *  foir :'  it  was  very  rough,  the 
hedges  were  high,  and  the  lane  that 
had  to  be  crossed  was  a  foot  deep 
in  a  damp,  clayey  mixture.  Here, 
if  ever,  strength  and  power  of  en- 
durance were  needed.  They  were 
found,  too,  and  presently  all  the 
competitors  were  B&m  climbiag  up 
the  mil  out  of  the  valley,  and  glad, 
no  doubt,  to  leave  behind  them  the 
Roughs  in  which  it  abounded.  And 
now  the  spectators  began  to  get 
excited.  The  competitors,  running 
in  many  instances  with  uncovered 
legs,  saturated  with  water,  splashed 
with  mud,  torn  by  briars  and  haw- 
thorn hedges,  as  they  leapt  the 
iron  railings  into  the  '  home  field,' 
presented  a  woe-begone  spectacle. 


but,  withal,  were  happy  repreBeii1&- 
tives  of  the  Universities  that  honour 
and  love  all  exhibitions  of  '  British 
Pluck.'  Two  seemed  'iron-jointed, 
supple  sinewed.'  They  were  Mr. 
Gumett  and  Mr.  Webster,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the  first  and 
second,  who  dashed  along  the  conrse 
at  the  close  as  ,fiast  as  they  went, 
while  tibe  hedges  and  the  water 
were  still  before  them. 

So  ended  the  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge  Universily  Sporte— the  most 
important  gathering  of  the  kind 
that  has  taken  place  for  a  centoiy. 
In  the  fulness  of  time — for  it  will 
become  an  institution,  as  the  boat- 
race  and  the  cricket-mateh  has— 
they  cannot  foil  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. Cricket,  rowing,  and  athletic 
sports  are  lessons  in  the  art  of  power. 
The  intuitive  love  of  power  makes 
the  stttdente  desire  to  excel  in  them, 
and  by  their  aid  strength  and  health 
will  be  developed.  The  brain  is  all 
the  better  able  to  do  its  work  when 
the  limbs  are  vigorous,  and,  hap- 
pily, vigorous  limbs  and  robust 
frames  are  not  scarce  at  our  Uni- 
Tersities;  and  the  picture  that  j^aints 
the  student  pale  and  worn  is  no 
longer  a  fidthfol  portrait 

Passing  over  Magdalen  Bridge  and 
down  High  Street,  looking  from  my 
cab  at  the  groups  of  students  dis- 
cussing on  their  way  back  to  their 
colleges  the  games  of  the  day,  these 
reflections  came  as  the  natural  se- 
quel to  the  display  of  prowess  I  had 
witnessed. 

In  the  soft  srmset  light  of  spring 
the  classic  city,  hoar  with  anti- 
quity, was  suggestive  of  far  dif- 
ferent thoughts.  But  the  cabman 
with  remorseless  haste  hurried  me 
on  past  all  the  venerable  colleges- 
past  the  sombre  gateway  of  ancient 
Balliol,  from  which  the  stone  is 
peeling  away  and  mouldering, 
making  the  outer  walls  look  like 
the  crust  of  an  over-ripo  cream 
cheese— past  the  newer  ooU^es, 
the  stones  of  which  are  smooth  and 
sharp  of  edge,  and  so  down  to  the 
Great  Western  Station,  and  away 
from  Oxford  witii  a  pleasant  me- 
mory of  a  happy  day's  sport,  which 
will,  I  hope,  toive  many  a  parallel 
in  springs  to  come. 

J.  D.  C. 
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HOW  CHARLIE  BLAKE  WENT  IN  FOR  THE  HEIRESS. 


HAVE  yon  ever  had  a  bosom 
friend?  By  that  I  don't  mean 
only  one  on  whom  yon  bestow  that 
cheap  article  called  yonr  confidence, 
bat  one  to  whom  a  half  (and  the 
biggest)  of  the  loaf  belongs,  while 
a  loaf  18  there ;  who  has  the  key  of 
yonr  cellar,  even  thongh  yon  have 
arriyed  at  yonr  last  dozen ;  who  in 
short  may  pnt  his  hand  into  yonr 
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pnrse,  take  ont  the  last  shilling,  and 
give  yon  the  change. 

Such  friends  were  Charlie  Blake 
and  I.  We  had  been  on  the  same 
side  in  all  our  games  at  schooL 
We  had  shared  alike  in  tender  years 
onr  marbles  and  onr  half-yearly 
boxes  from  home,  and  if  Gharhe  was 
bottom  of  his  class,  I  was  sure  to 
be  fonnd  'next  boy.'    Together  we 
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Eow  Charlie  Blake  went  infer  the  Heiress, 


had  sixaggled  through  Smalls,  and 
conquered  Mods;  and  emerged  at 
the  same  time  from  under  the  sha- 
dow of  our  old  college  -wsUa,  and 
come  together  to  the  Temple  (that 
emporium  for  younger  sons),  and 
gone  on  struggling  S>i  some  two  or 
three  years  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write.  It  might  be  that  deluded 
relatives  had  discoyered  in  Charlie 
and  me  the  germs  of  undeveloped 
Eldons,  but  fJas  I  briefless  banisters 
we  were,  even  Ihough  the  down  on 
our  cheeks  (or  rather  on  Charlie's, 
for  I  am  a  smooth  man)  had  ripened 
long  ago,  and  grown  into  dense 
forests  of  hair,  tmd  briefless  we 
seemed  likely  to  remain.  I  don't 
think  ChorHe  and  I  should  have 
fretted  that  the  world  in  general  did 
not  look  upon  our  genius  with  a 
mother's  eye,  only  we  were  hard 
up— very  haid  up— so  hard  up,  in 
[^ort,  that  of  course  bulky  papers 
came  to  us  day  by  day  which  de- 
cidedly were  cheques  upon  no- 
body's bank,  but  only  very  useless 
appeals  for  us  to  give  what  we  had 
not  got 

Bo  Charlie  and  I  had  determined 
to  look  matters  in  the  face,  and  see 
what  could  be  done.  Charlie  was 
leaning  on  my  mantelpiece,  survey- 
ing thd  fit  of  ms  coat,  and  the  length 
of  his  whiskers  in  my  mirror,  on 
the  day  we  had  come  to  this  deter- 
mination, while  I  was  in  my  easiest 
attitude  on  one  of  my  easiest  chairs, 
with  as  good  an  Havannah  as  Turk 
or  Christian  need  wish  to  smoke,  in 
my  mouth— 'fbti  as  Charlie  wisely 
observed,  if  one  couldn't  pay  for  any^ 
thing,  why  shouldn't  one  have  the 
best? 

Pay  I  why  we  had  given  over  even 
thinldng  of  paying  for  some  time. 
Did  we  not  know  that  had  we  given 
a  f^  entr^  to  our  rooms,  and  been 
left  with  what  only  lawfully  be- 
longed to  us,  we  should  have  pre- 
sented a  very  primitive  appearance 
indeed.    N.B.  I  know  Charlie  had  a 

rir  of  slippers  worked  by  a  cousin ; 
don't  remember  anytiiing  else. 
How  could  we  help  it?  The  world 
would  shake  us  by  the  hand  in  an 
unnaid-for  coat,  but  how  would  it 
look  if  we  were  strictly  h(mest,  and 
had  no  coat  at  all.  Query  ? 
'I  had  rather  not  sweep  a  cross- 


ing, Arthur,'  quoth  Charlie ;  '  for  a 
B.A.  it  isn't  dignified;  or  evea  go 
to  the  diggings^  which  some  of  my 
countrymen  would  hardly  permit  me 
to  do  at  present— and  yet  we  can't 
hold  on  mu6h  longer.' 

Then  Charlie's  feelings  burst 
ihrou^h  his  waistcoat  and  came 
forth  m  a  sweeping  anathemaagainst 
biUs,  and  the  rascals  who  sent  them, 
and  the  unsatisfBustory  state  of  the 
world  in  general  to  briefless  barris- 
ters, as  is  the  fashion  with  Oxford 
men  with  large  views  and  no  in- 
come. 

'My  good  fellow,'  I  observed, 
throwing  away  the  end  of  my  cigar, 
'  let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  a  busi- 
ness-like point  of  view.  Statement 
of  the  case :  Two  worthy  gentiemen 

possessing J  I  paused — for  what 

did  we  possess  ? 

'  Possessing  every  advantage  ex- 
cept those  to  be  derived  from  filthy 
lucre— can*t  get  their  creditors  to 
credit  'em  any  longer/  obsorred 
Charlie. 

'Under  which  trying  and  unac- 
countable circumstance,  the  second 
point  in  view  is— what  are  they  to 
do?' 

Men  have  been  known  to  attempt 
a  joke  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold, 
but  depend  upon  it  the  first  sight  of 
the  coni  puts  a  stop  to  it. 

Charlie  looked  grave— so  did  L 
My  havannah  was  done,  and  thers 
were  only  two  more  left  in  tito  box. 

'The  governor  has  seven  hibes 
and  sucklings  to  provide  for,  and 
yours  as  many  more:  no  chance  in 
that  quarter,'  murmured  Charlia 

N.B.  Our  forefi&thers  were  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  held  landed 
estates  somewhere  in  some  bypast 
time— a  belief  their  descendants  held 
tO|  on  the  principle,  "Tis  better 
to  have  had  and  lost,  than  never  to 
have  had  at  all.' 

Suddenly  Charlie,  who  had  been 
pensively  stroking  out  his  monsta- 
ohios,  was  roused  by  ttie  follow- 
ing remark  from  myself—'  Charlie^ 
couldn't  we  marry  ?' 

Charlie  suspended  his  opeifttioii— 
'Marry,'  ho  said,  vaguely— '^B^t? 
whom?' 

'  Why,a  womaii  who  is  not  only  • 
woman,  but  an  heiress.' 

'But  where  do  they  grow?'  said 
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Charlie.  'It  strikes  me  golden 
apples  are  not  to  be  had  without 
presenting  a  testimonial  to  the  dra* 
gon ;  besides  I've  a  polite  objection 
to  heiresses.  They  have  generally 
large  mouths,  haven't  they?'  he 
added,  plaintively.  '  However/  he 
oontinued,  *  I  suppose  one  sacrifice 
is  sufficient,  so  ycu  may  have  her, 
and  I'll  dance  at  the  wedding,  with 
a  pocket  full  of  chinking  gold.' 

'After  /  have  come  over  the 
dragon.' 

* JPreciaelj,*  said  Charlie.  'You 
wouldn't  expose  my  tender  frame  to 
the  monster;  besides,  you  know, 
you  will  have  the  golden  hen  all 
your  life— only  giving  me  an  egg 
now  and  then.  But  c^e  mayn't  like 
you.' 

'  Then  shell  like  you,  which  doubt- 
less you  conMder  fix  more  likely.' 

'  Chacun  k  son  godt,'  Charlie  ob- 
served ; '  if  Iprefer  myself,  it  doesn't 
hurt  you.  But  seriously,  Arthur,  if 
there's  a  chance  of  my  having  to  en- 
gage the  yoxmg  person's  affections, 
I^don't  like  it  Hasn't  anybody  got 
a'maiden  aunt  ?  I  possess  a  mourn- 
ing ring  as  a  mark  of  respect  from 
mine — ^but  isn't  there  some  old 
spinster  bottled  up  in  your  ftmily, 
Arthur?' 

'  Yes,  there  was  such  an  "  old  spin- 
ster," in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whom 
I  hsbdn't  seen  since  I  was  a  child  in 
petti<50at8.  She  had  petted  me  then, 
but,  owing  to  some  feud  with  my 
£aither,  all  intercourse  between  us 
had  ceased  even  before  my  mother's 
death.    Was  she  accessible  V 

'  Korth  of  Scotland,' quoth  Charhe, 
'very  good  indeed.  "Loved  you 
when  a  boy,"  ably  worked  by  a 
pleader  like  you~it  is  just  the  thmg. 
*' North  of  Scotland:"  has  she  any 
salmon  up  at  her  place?  By  Jove! 
I  feel  'em  bite  already.  We  are  as 
safe  as  trivets.' 

I  can't  say  I  exactly  shared 
Charlie's  exhilazation :  but  then  I 
was  Blondin,  and  had  the  rope  to 
erofls,  while  Charlie  was  safe  below ; 
and  if  I  fell,  though  he  might  sym« 
pathise,  he  would  not  feel  the 
braises ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  feeling 
the  bruises  on  your  own  person,  and 
feeling/or  that  person,  are  two  very 
different  things  indeed.  However, 
our  present  life  of  retirement  was 


not  pleasant— to  say  the  least,  so  I 
commenced  operations  by  writing  to 
my  relative.  It  is  needless  now  to 
write  that  letter  a^ain.  There  are 
so  many  excellent  jokes  one  makes 
to  oneself,  after  the  party  is  over 
and  one  can't  rouse  the  house  to 
tell  them— so  many  moves  the  spec- 
tator of  a  game  at  chess  feels  he 
could  make,  which  are  neglected. 
At  the  time,  however,  I  considered 
my  letter  a  very  fair  sample  of  its 
class — ^from  a  man  who  had  kissed 
that  celebrated  Irish  stone  at  Blarney 
Castle.  The  letter  was  posted  by 
our  own  hands,  after  dusk,  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne  drunk  to  its 
success. 

'I  want  some  dress  bags,'  said 
CharUe  to  me  that  evening ;  '  shall  I 
order  them?' 

I  muttered  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  reckon  the 
number  of  your  brood   till  your  . 
eggs  have  escaped  the  casualtieB 
peculiar  to  eggs. 

'Bother  I' said  Charlie.  'What  an 
old  curmudgeon  you  are  over  the 
tin!  I  wish  it  were  my  maiden 
aunt' 

'  I  wish  it  were,'  I  replied. 

A  few  days  passed  over  event- 
lessly,  except  that  Charlie  and  I 
grew  restless  at  post  hours,  and  de« 
pressed  afterwards— except  that  we 
were  unsuocessftdly  courted  by 
seedy-looking  individuals  with  un- 
shaven chins,  who  seemed  to  grow 
more  particular  in  their  attentions 
as  our  engagements  from  home  in- 
creased. Beong  as  I  said,  low  down 
in  my  class,  I  forget  how  long  the 
siege  of  Derry  lasted,  but  I  know 
the  ships  only  came  in  just  in  time. 
Would  our  ship  come  in?  and  in 
time? 

Charlie's  dress  bags  were  still  in 
perspective,  and  allusions  thereto 
rendered  him  touchy ;  but  the  dark- 
est hour  is  that  before  the  dawn. 
We  had  had  our  darkest  hour,  and  the 
dawn  came.  We  had  been  wander- 
ing dejectedly  in  the  gardens,  and 
stared  at  the  river  through  the  fog, 
without  being  cheered — ^when,  on 
entering  my  rooms,  I  found  a  letter 
in  an  unknown  female  hand. 

'  Maiden  aunt,'  said  Charlie,  '  my 
bottle  of  champagne  to  the  next 
cigar  you  have  bestowed  on  you.' 

2   0    2 
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I  took  no  notice  of  him,  bat  tore 

open  the  seal. 
'"Lyringa  Grove,  Edinburgh."' 
'Hang  it!'   said    Charlie,  'she's 

removed :  how  about  the  salmon?' 

' "  My  dkab  Boy, 

'"How  I  was  carried  back 
yesterday  to  the  time  when  you  were 
a  child  at  my  knee,  and  I  teaching 
you  your  letters.  Do  you  remember 
that  big]  box,  Arthur,  and  how  you 
would  never  say  anything  but  'B 
was  a  butcher,  and  had  a  great 
dog?' 

('  Pleasing,'  said  Charlie.  '  Maiden 
aunt  in  evident  possession  of  facul- 
ties.   Well ') 

' "  Lackaday !  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  forgotten  it  I  never  thought 
once  that  my  favourite  nephew  would 
have  let  so  long  a  time  pass  without 
a  word ;  but  as  you  say, '  These  un- 
happy differences  have  come  between 
us,'  and  prevented  you  seeking  me 
out,  for  fear  of  being  considered  in- 
trusive. 

'"My  dear  boy,had  you  no  better 
memory  of  me  tbaji  that  ?  On  many 
accounts  I  wish  you  had  made 
yourself  known  to  me  sooner.  You 
know— at  all  events  it  is  so—that  I 
have  no  near  relatives,  and  I  hoped 
that  you  would  stand  in  the  place  of 
one  to  me.  When  I  could  hope  so 
no  longer,  and  only  think  you  had 
forgotten  your  old  aunt,  I  adopted  a 
dear  young  friend  and  connection  of 
mine — ^Maiy  Mackenzie— (not  that 
she  had  any  need  of  adoption,  in  one 
sense ;  for  she  has  a  comfortable  in- 
dependent fortune) ;  but  we  are  both 
lonely  women,  and  both  know  that 
riches  have  nothing  to  do  with  hap- 
piness— ('By  Jove!  haven't  they, 
old  lady  ?'  burst  in  Charlie)— so  we 
have  cast  in  our  lot  togetiier,  and 
she  is  a  dear  friend  and  daughter  to 
me.  My  dear  boy,  will  you  come 
and  see  me?  I  am  a  foolish  old 
woman  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  at 
my  time  of  life ;  but  still  if  you  can 
manage  to  arrange  your  profes- 
sional duties — (Charlie,  irreverently, 
'  Can't  he  just,  you  maiden  aunt?') 
and  will  come  to  see  me  next  month, 
it  will  make  me  happy,  and  bring 
back  old  times.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
boy.  '"Yours,  &c., 

' "  IVIabtha  Thobouqhgood."  ' 


' "  P.S.  Mary  is  away  now,  but 
returns  next  week  I  believe;  and 
will  be  prepared  to  like  you."  * 

'Oh  maiden  aunt— maiden  aunt  I' 
exclaimed  Charlie, '  thou  art  shaUow 
as  thy  nephew's  purse.' 

'  Has  been,  Charlie.  You  see  the 
times  aren't  over  when,  if  some  men 
choose  to  walk  in  a  new  jMtth,  they 
find  the  road  laid  down  with  gold 
paving-stones.  But  I  wonder  wbat 
age  she  is  ?' 

'Who?— The  aunt?' 

'Pshawl— Mary.' 

'  Mary— ah,  Mary.  Why,  consider- 
ing your  female  re]ative*B  powers  of 
subtraction,  and  ihe  way  she  alladefl 
to  her  as  a  lonely  woman,  I  should 
say  not  much  below  fifty.' 

'  There's  a  '.limit  to  cha£^'  I  ob- 
served, angrily,  as  I  tot  down  to 
think  of  my  position. 

How  Charlie  appeased  the  Philis- 
tines, I  do  not  exactly  know,  but 
they  were  appeased  for  the  tima 

Unshaven  chins  left  off  their 
craving  for  our  sodety,  while  Char- 
lie Blake  took  pleasure  in  openly 
parading  in  regions  before  marked 
dangerous,  witi^  the  graceful  ease 
and  assurance  of  a  man  who  has 
'  come  in '  for  what  he  has  given  up 
expecting.  I  say  Charlie  Blake  did 
this.  As  for  me,  I  had  never  felt 
less  exhilarated.  Had  the  golden 
image  in  the  future  only  appeared 
to  me  in  the  form  of  my  aunt,  I 
should  have  been  happy  indeed;  but 
one's  prospects,  to  hang  on  a  woman 
one  had  never  seen ! 

I  was  sitting  in  my  rooms,  one 
day,  trying  to  see  a  bright  future 
through  the  medium  of  my  pipe, 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  me 
in  the  writing  of  my  aunt.  A  m\d 
rush  at  the  seal,  and  tiie  contents 
were  soon  my  own.  The  old  lady 
thought  I  might  like  to  see  a  photo- 
graph of  her  young  Mend  Mary 
Mackenzie,  and  so  she  sent  me  one 
which  had  been  taken  by  a  friend. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  whbh  I  speak 
cartes  de  visite  were  not;  nob^g* 
nant  statesmen  with  extended  fore- 
finger on  heavy  volume ;  no  smiling 
Spurgeons  at  home,  or  mighty  fo- 
reign powers  displaying  quite  touch- 
ing proofs  of  affaction  to  their 
families,  might  be  bought  for  prices 
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not  worth  mentiomng^  to  repose 
nnder  cover  of  gay  moroccos  on 
drawiDg-room  tables. 

These  things  were  yet  to  be.  So 
my  heart  beat  loudly  as  I  undid  the 
paper  in  which  lay  my  fatore  bride. 

Did  the  royal  Harry  so  unclasp 
the  miniatures  of  his  lady  loves  ?  [I 
wonder,  by  the  way,  if  poor  Anne 
would  have  been  trotted  over  on  her 
useless  mission,  if  photographs  had 
come  in?]  At  all  events,  the  royal 
sceptre  and  crown  were  not  endan- 
gered. Alas  for  me,  my  all  was 
staked  thereon ! 

I  opened  the  paper !  Ye  powers ! 
Could  mortal  in  the  blessed  guise  of 
woman  be  so  ugly  ?  This  likeness 
represented  a  figure  of  colossal  pro- 
portions as  fiGu:  as  the  knees.  Her 
eyes,  or  rather  her  eye,  for  one  was 
wanting,  was  of  that  kind  com- 
monly denominated  a '  wall/  her  nose 
was  embellished  by  a  disfiguring 
scar,  while  her  mouth — had  I  been 
in  the  mood  to  think  of  it,  it  would 
have  permitted  a  belief  in  the  man 
who  eat  the  church  and  eat  the 
steeple-    My  wife!  I 

At  this  moment,  Charlie  Blake 
came  in.  I  had  heard  his  laugh  on 
the  staircase.  He  was  going  to  some 
party,  and  the  fellow  had  the  auda- 
city to  come  before  me  in  the  dress 
bags  which  he  had  ordered  on  my 
fortune.  He  had  some  studs,  too,  I 
noticed  angrily,  and  a  new  pin  with 
ruby  eyes;  and  as  he  came  up,  he 
brought  in  a  perfume  (only  to  bo 
obtained  at  a  great  expense)  which 
made  me  feel,  friend  though  he  was, 
I  hated  him. 

I  flung  the  likeness  of  my  bride 
at  him,  with  a  savage  laugh,  as  he 
came  in.  He  picked  it  up  and  mut- 
tered, '  Le  diMe  V  out  of  politeness, 
I  suppose,  to  a  lady. 

'  Pleasant,'  I  said, '  considering  that 
is  the  person  on  the  prospect  of  my 
marriage  with  whom  you  choose  to 
dress  yourself  up  like  a  man  mil- 
liner.' 

*By  Jove!'  said  Charlie  Blake 
again. 

I  hated  him  more  than  ever.  I 
said  so.  I  told  him  to  send  back 
his  jewellery  and  his  perfdmes,  for  I 
was  not  going  tobe  tied  to  acreature 
with  one  eye. 

'My  good  fellow,*  said  Charlie, 


'but  you  don't  know  what  you're 
saying,  we'll  trust  reflection  will 
bring  you  to  a  more  Christian  firame 
of  mind.'  So  saying  Charlie  strolled 
up  to  the  mirror,  tried  on  two 
fingers  of  a  glove,  murmured,  f  I'm 
engaged  to  httle  Lucy  for  the  4th,' 
and  left  me  to  go  to  his  confounded 
party. 

How  selfish  men  are,  I  reflected ; 
and  as  I  thought  of  those  studs  and 
perfumes,  my  wrath  exploded. 

I  paced  my  room,  I  walked  miles 
over  my  carpet,  and  at  every  square, 
I  vowed  that  I  would  not  have  Miss 
Mackenzie.  But  what  could  I  do  ? 
Debt  and  her  Majesty's  charitable 
institutions  stared  me  in  the  &ce. 

or and  I  gave  Miss  Mackenzie  a 

passing  saluto  on  the  carpet  for 
being  so  ugly. 

Charles  returned  at  three  in  a 
provokingly  good  humour. 

The  dancing  had  been  a  success, 
supper  good,  champagne  the  correct 
thing. 

'Im  glad  you've  been  enjoying 
yourself,'  I  said,  savagely,  'as  it 
seems  to  me  your  eigoyments  are 
limited.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  exclaimed 
Charlie,  looking  hard  at  me,  'that 
you  are  going  to  turn  us  both  over?' 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  I  replied, '  unless  you 
have  a  fiEincy  to  become  the  possessor 
of—'  and  I  glanced  at  Miss  M.  on 
the  carjpet ;  'if  you  have,  take  her, 
aunt'[^  fortune,  and  all,  and — ^bless 
you,  my  boy.' 

Charlie  whistled  and  took  up  the 
picture. 

'  I  wish  she  had  two  eyes,'  he  said, 
thoughtfcdly ;  '  it  puts  a  man  under 
a  suspicion.' 

'She  mayn't  bo  so  bad  after  all, 
I  added,  viewing  the  case  more  hope- 
fully. 

'  It  is  done  by  the  sun,'  mused 
Charlie,'  (with  that  belief  in  photo- 
graphic power  we  had  at  first), '  and 
that  can't  be  mistaken.' 

'  Oh  well,  after  all,  beauty  is  but 
skin  deep,'  I  pursued. 

'  If  s  a  good  thing  you  hold  such 
views,  old  fellow.  It  is  simply  (don't 
be  hurt)  hideous;  but  we'll  trust, 
seeing  this,  we  know  the  worst 
Come  Arthur,  do  your  duty  like  a 
man ;  or  stay,  we've  lived  and  suf- 
fered together,  and  I  won't  desert 
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you,  my  boy.  Ill  agioe  to  toes  up 
as  to  who  it  Bhall  be/ 

'Very  well/  I  grasped  at  the 
straw. 

Charlie  pnlled  fh)m  the  recesses 
of  his  pocket  a  suspicious-looking 
halfpenny.  The  golden  age  had  not 
begun  with  us. 

'Heads/ I  faltered. 

'Tails/  quoth  Charlie,  as  being 
more  appropriate. 

Up  went  her  M^'esty's  current 
coin.  Down— I  felt  my  heart  beat 
against  the  table  in  that  moment  of 
suspense. 

All  right,  old  fellow/  said  Charlie 
Blake, '  you've  got  her.'  ^ 

I  looked.  Heads — unmistakably 
heads. 

'  Well/  said  Charlie,  as  I  continued 
speechless,  'asifs  settled,  I  suppose 
I  may  as  well  turn  in.  At  all  events, 
it's  some  consolation  to  think  the 
young  person's  affections  will  pro- 
bably be  at  liberly  to  fix  themselves 
on  you.  Gfood  night,  Arthur,  and 
pleasant  dreams. 

The  savage  left  me.  'Pleasant 
dreams !'  I  tossed  restiessly  to  and 
fro  till  my  pillow  scorched  me.  I 
attacked  my  water-jug,  and  again  re- 
turned to  my  piUow,  and  arose,  as  it 
was  probable,  unrefreshed.  Days 
passed  on— the  appointed  hour  grew 
near.  I  lost  my  appetite ;  I  lost  all 
interest  in  the  parting  of  my  hair ; 
I  went  and  played  with  little  Tommy 
Smallwood  at  long  whist  for  love, 
for  five  hours  without  a  murmur. 
I  dined  with  Smith,  and  stopped  at 
the  second  glass  of  champagne.  Al- 
together, I  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
alarm  my  friends.  Some  men  said 
I  had  a  hopeless  attachment  (hadn't 
I?);  others,  that  I  had  overworked 
my  brain  (those  who  didn't  know 
me) ;  and,  as  I  avoided  my  friends,  so 
they  grew  tired  of  me  in  my  present 
state.  Only,  Charlie  Blake  avoided 
me  too,  and  that  cut  me.  I  might 
be  surly  to  him,  but  still,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  I  thought  he 
would  have  stood  by  me.  I  heard 
him  laughing  with  Smith  on  the 
floor  below,  possibly  at  me,  and  I 
grew  hot  at  the  idea.  Wouldn't  I 
pay  his  debts  after  my  marriage? 
(An  icy  shudder  crossed  me.)  And 
now  that  he  knew  1  couldn't  get  out 
of  it,  he  was  basely  ungrateful. 


It  was  the  evening  before  nur  de* 
partnre,  and  I  was  standing  help- 
lessly regarding  my  portmanteau, 
when  Chcurlie  Blake  came  in. 

'All  ready?'  he  said,  cheerfully. 
(How  easy  is  such  cheerfulness.) 

'  I  shall  be  in  due  time,'  I  replied, 
in  that  funereal  tone  I  had  adopted. 

'  But  your  hair/  said  Charlie,  snr- 
veying  me, '  and  your  garments,  and 
—ahem,  pardon  me — ^your  general 
aspect.  Really  you  look  more  like 
some  Esau  than  a  Christian  of  to- 
day.' 

A  mirror  opposite  reflected  Cha^ 
lie's  words. 

'I  am  not  going  to  act  happy 
lover.' 

'No.  But  won't  she  expect  it?  and 
so  /  must  do  it,  with  your  leave.' 

I  stared  wildly. 

'Yes,  Arthur/  he  went  on,  'this 
shutting  yourself  up  and  going  about 
unshaven  and  unshorn,  sounds  bet- 
ter than  it  looks ;  so,  craving  your 
permission,  I  am  going  to  try  for 
me  heiress/ 

'  But ' 

He  cut  me  short.  'My  dear  fellow, 
if  s  no  matter  of  choice ;  one  of  us 
must  do  it.  I  am  the  tougher  ani- 
mal, and  if  it  weren't  for  the  aunt,  I 
should  be  as  right  as ' 

'Take  my  name,  my  identity, 
what  you  will/  I  said,  wringing  his 
hand,  '  and  may  I  turn  out  a  more 
satisfiictory  fellow  to  you  than  I 
have  ever  been  to  myself.' 

'  All  right/  said  Charlie, '  and  now 
T  must  turn  in  and  pack — ^I  suppose 
I  may  take  the  dress  bags  in  case  my 
heiress  dances,  without  exciting 
your  ire  now.' 

Ho  shut  the  door  and  left  me. 
Did  he  really  think  his  offer  so  light 
and  easy?  I  could  not  tell.  But 
who  would  not  have  a  bosom  friend 
after  this?' 

I  went  to  bed  and  slept  as  I  had 
never  slept  since  that  portrait  had 
haunted  my  dreams. 

Here  ended  all  personal  concern 
of  mine  in  that  unlucky  picture. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  story  I 
have  no  wish  or  jwwer  to  sp^ 
about,  and  leave  it  to  Charlie  Blake 
to  tell  in  his  own  words. 

And  so  I  took  Arthur's  ticket,  and 
the  place,  which  should  Imve  been 
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his  in  the  Great  Norihem  tarain,  op- 
pofiite  an  inflammatory-looking  old 
gentleman  in  a  fur  cap,  and  a  spin- 
ster gettiDg  on  in  years  nnmistok- 
ably,  and  of  a  most  forbidding  cast 
of  countenance.  I  was  attracted  by 
that  spinster.  Would  the  Mackenzie 
be  like  her  ?  Would  her  eyes  sug- 
gest young  gooseberries  as  unmis- 
takably? Would  she  wear  cotton 
gloves;  and  have  as  strong  an 
appetite  for  tallow  pies?  As  I  made 
theae  remarks  to  myself— I  made 
them  and  sundry  others  over  and 
oyer  again— the  lady's  face  grew 
sterner  and  sterner.  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  ofEl  At  last,  she  requested  me 
to  hand  her  a  corpulent  umbrella, 
upon  which  I  sat  ooliyious,  and  left 
the  carriage. 

A  cold  chill  seized  me.  Gould 
that  have  been  Miss  Mackenzie  ?  I 
bad  seen  her  ticket,  and  it  was 
marked  Edinburgh.  'The  last  straw 
breaks  the  camel's  back.'  I  was  that 
camel.  The  idea  haunted  me,  also, 
how  I  should  be  received  at  Lyringa 
Grove.  I  had  a  story  to  relate,  but 
I  had  not  acted  it  on  the  stage,  and 
I  might  faiL  I  read  'Punch'  as  if 
it  were  the  milliner's  bUl,  and  I  the 
£Either  of  a  family  all  wearing  crino- 
lina  His  follies  fedled  to  make  me 
smile. 

I  was  uncivil  to  the  young  women 
at  the  re&eshment  stalls.  When  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  fiir  cap  grew 
crimson  with  the  heat,  I  did  not 
offer  my  seat  near  the  window. 
What  were  his  feelings  to  mine  ? 

At  last,  in  the  dull  grey  light  of  a 
foggy  evening,  we  reached  Edin- 
burgh. Everybody  got  out  I  got  out. 

'Gab,  sir?'  said  a  jolly-looking 
cabby,  who  exasperated  me  by  his 
joTial  appearance.  Should  I  wait 
till  morning?  No;  morning  light 
would  make  things  wdtse.  I  gave 
the  address,  and  got  in.  At  every 
slackening  of  speed  on  the  part  of 
the  gaunt  old  horse,  I  felt  a  tremor. 
We  drove  on  into  the  suburbs. 
There  were  trees  and  fields ;  then  an 
iron  gate  was  opened.  We  creaked 
over  a  gravel  drive,  and  a  glow  of 
ruddy  light  from  the  windows  of  a 
good-sized  house  said  we  had 
arrived. 

Thefe  is  on  record  the  history  of 
a  venerable  mother  of  a  £Euuily  who 


lived  in  her  shoe.  Would  that  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  her  secret^ 
and  could  have  retired  into  that 
residence.  As  it  was,  the  entrance 
of  myself  (I'm  six  foot  one  in  my 
boots),  my  portmanteau,  and  cabby 
made  a  considerable  noise  in  the 
hall.  A  most  highly  respectable  and 
very  corpulent  flunkey  stood  at  the 
door,  before  whom,  owing  to  the 
intense  respectability  of  his  aspect  I 
suppose,  1  actually  blushed.  At 
this  moment,  a  little  old  lady,  who, 
by  reason  of  a  narrowness  round  the 
base,  and  a  profusion  of  headgear, 
reminded  me  of  a  well-grown  cauli- 
flower, appeared  at  a  door,  and 
rushed  towards  me.  And  while  I 
stood,  doubtfid  of  her  intentions,  she 
imprinted  an  anything  but  doubtful 
kiss  on  my  chin,  as  the  only  attain- 
able feature. 

'My  dear  Arthur,  my  cfcar  boy,' 
said  the  little  old  lady,  '  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  here'  (in  parenthesis 
to  hoary  head  who  stood  by,  rubi- 
cund and  serene).  '  Saunders,  this 
is  my  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur.' 

What  could  I  do?  Contradict  the 
old  lady  to  her  face.  Be  turned  out 
by  hoary  head  as  an  impostor,  and 
lose  all  clumce  of  my  golden  bride. 
In  honour  to  Arthur,  I  could  not. 
There  was,  too,  a  steaming  odour 
ascending  to  my  nostrils,  resembling 
roast  goose  unmistakably.  At  all 
events,  I  would  stay  to  dinner. 

So  with  many  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, the  Aunt  ushered  me  into  the 
drawing-room.  Was  my  bride 
there?  No.  And  Thoroughgood 
was  again  repeating  her  expressions 
of  satisfaction  at  seeing  me  there — 
was  roasting  me  at  an  enormous  fire, 
and  feared  I  was  starving,  after  the 
fashion  of  old  ladies,  when  I  heard  a 
step  in  the  passage.  A  lighter  step 
thim  I  should  have  thought  the  foot 
of  such  a  Colossus  as  the  photograph 
represented  would  have  made. 
Click  went  the  door.  I  turned  round 
to  meet  my  &te,  and  saw,  instead — 
not  an  angel  with  rosy  wings  bomo 
on  a  cloud,  but  something  slightly 
of  the  genus  in  the  form  of  a 
young  and  pretty  girl^  with  laughing 
blue  eyes,  waving  light  hair,  and 
most  becomingly  dressed  in— excuse 
me,  ladies,  whether  muslin  or  gauze, 
I  am  unable  to  say. 
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Aunt  Thoh)iighgood  looked  up 
and  sighed.  Well  might  she  sigh. 
It  was  not  policy  to  introdnce  me  to 
such  a  yonng  lady,  when  I  was  to 
fall  in  love  with  somebody  else. 

'  Well,  Aunt/  said  the  young  lady 
at  the  door,  'won't  you  introduce 
me  to  your  nephew  ?'  She  smiled  so 
oddly  that  I  stared.  Possibly  she 
knew  about  my  coming  for  the 
heiress.  'Miss  Murphey,— my  ne- 
phew, Arthur  Hamilton/  and  I  vns 
Charlie  Blake.  So  we  went  in  to 
the  roast  goose  in  the  other  room.  I 
could  not  regret  Miss  Mackenzie, 
with  that  merry  little  girl  near  me, 
and  plenty  of  '  victuals  to  eat  and 
to  drink/  as  the  song  says.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  'the 
other,'  after  a  little  flirtation  with 
this,  before  I  settled  down. 

So  I  enjoyed  my  dinner.  The  soup 
was  a  testimony  to  the  principles  of 
the  Scotoh  cook,  who  put  in  all  that 
was  required.  The  fish  had  appa- 
rently but  just  left  its  native  element ; 
and  the  roast  goose  was  everything 
a  goose  roasted  should  be.  If  I 
abstained  from  the  stufBjig  on  ac- 
count of  the  ladies,  I  did  not  regret 
that  abstinence.  During  the  sweets, 
I  looked  at  Miss  Murphey,  and  yet 
I  am  anything  but  a  ladies'  man. 

I  might  be  a  little  absent  some- 
times when  I  ought  to  have  answered 
to  the  name  of  Arthur,  as  the  adver- 
tisements for  lost  dogs  say.  I  might 
feel  I  was  eating  Arthur's  dinner, 
and  drinking  Arthur's  wine,  but 
Arthur  declined  it,  and  really  I 
seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  so 
well,  that  I  thougl^t  he  was  as  well 
at  the  Temple. 

'My  dear/  said  Miss  Thorough- 
good,  surveying  me  intensely  through 
her  spectacles,  ds  we  stood  over  the 
fire  after  dinner.  'How  much 
lighter  your  hair  has  grown!  When 
you  were  a  boy  it  used  to  be,  nearly 
black,  and  your  eyes  are  lighter  too.' 

'  How  very  odd,'  said  Miss  Mur- 
phey, with  another  little  sly  glance 
out  of  her  eyes  at  my  auni  '  Do 
you  think  he's  an  impostor  ?' 

An  impostor,  good  heavens! 
What  did  the  girl  mean?  1  felt  I 
grew  red  even  to  the  roots  of  my 
whiskers,  but  what  was  singular  was 
that  Aunt  Thoroughgood  turned 
very  red  too. 


I  felt  (afterwards)  what  a  good 
opportunity  it  was  for  discovering 
myself.  I  think  I  should  have  done 
it,  Imd  not  thoughts  of  Saunders 
restrained  me.  Imagine  his  being 
told  to  take  down  Mr.  Hamilton's 
coat  at  night,  and  to  bring  up  Mr. 
Blake's  in  the  morning.  However, 
Miss  Thoroughgood  dismissed  my 
hair  from  the  subject  of  conveisa- 
tion,  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
was  very  soon  (God  bless  her  and 
preserve  the  habit  in  old  ladies)  in 
the  land  of  Nod.  So  Miss  Murphy 
and  I  turned  to  each  other. 

'  I  am  your  cousin/  ahe  observed, 
looking  at  me  with  her  blue  eyes. 
'  At  least,  I  am  Aunt  Thoroughgood's 
once  removed,  though  I  do  call  her 
Aunt/  (whereupon  I  observed  that 
we  would  not  count  the  removes). 
Truly  if  Arthur's  identity  brought 
me  nothing  worse  than  this  cousin- 
ship,  I  should  be  a  lucky  fellow, 
indeed.  Here  I  demanded  whe&er 
a£  cousins  we  should  not  address 
'each  other  in  cousinly  fasfaion. 

'  I  think  you  may/  said  Miss  Maiy, 
working  vigorously  at  some  mechan- 
ism in  her  lap,  after  the  fadiion  of 
young  ladies,  'as  you  aren't  like 
what  I  expected/  (a  marvel  if  I 
were,  I  thoughts.  I  said,  however, 
as  if  one  isn't  always  obliged  to  say 
what  one  thinks  to  a  i»t9tty  giri 
sitting  near  one  in  a  drawing-room, 
'Indeed!  pray  what  monster  did  yon 
expect?' 

'  Oh,  not  a  monster  at  aU/  said 
Miss  Mary,  'only  a  veiy  practMal 
person,  a  sort  of  grown-up  version  of 
the  little  boy  who  hated  poetry, 
because  it  was  nothing  to  eat' 

'  A  sensible  little  feUow/  I  replied 
(thinking  we  were  a  good  deal  alike 
after  all),  'and  very  like  a  yofung 
lady  to  condemn  one  for  caring  for 
one's  bread  Und  butter.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  very  iouible' 
(slightly  shrugging  her  shouldeiB); 
and  '  if  I  were  an  heirees,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  sensible  of  you  to 
offer  to  thread  my  needles/  she  said, 
laughingly.  Whereupon—But  tius 
is  folly.  She  told  me  that  Mias 
Mackenzie  had  had  atrifling  quarrel 
with  the  old  lady,  and  had  gone 
away  for  a  short  time,  but  wwki 
soon  be  back  again.  'Lithe  mean- 
time, Ck)uain  Arthur,  you  must  be 
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content  with  me/  C!oti]d  I  be  con- 
tent? Ahyee,  if  it  weren't  for  Ar- 
thnr,  and  the  tmpaid  debts. 

And  then  Miss  Thoronghgood 
awoke,  and  we  had  our  coffee.  I 
watched  the  little  figure  of  Miss 
Mniph^  flitting  about:  she  did 
everything  so  prettily,  even  to  put- 
ting: the  sugar  in  my  cup,  and  looked 
as  if  she  was  flirting  with  the  cream 
jng.  (I  did  not  go  so  fiir  as  to  wish 
myself  a  cream  jug  that  night  for 
her  sake,  after  the  &shion  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  loyers.) 

Then  Miss  Thoronghgood  began 
to  grow  personal  and  disagreeable 
once  more. 

'  My  dear  Arthur,  I  was  thinking 
just  now  about  your  ftither.' 

'  Dreaming,  dear,  don't  you  mean  ?' 
put  in  Mary,  saucUy. 

'No,  Mary,  I  was  not  asleep; 
though  you  always  persist  in  dis- 
belieTing  me.  You  are  like  your 
fiitber,  Arthur'  (extraordinary  coin- 
cidence that  I  should  be  like  Ar- 
thur's &ther).  '  There's  the  same 
stem  look  about  your  mouth  when 
you  are  graye  as  I  saw  when  you 
thought  I  was  asleep  just  now. 
(A  decided  proof  she  nad  been.)  I 
only  said,  'Indeed!'  '  Your  fether 
was  a  stem  man,  Arthur,  when  I 
knew  him.  Is  he  altered?'  (Gon- 
foond  my  &ther.) 

'  But  little,'  I  said,  and  turned  to 
Miss  Murphey ;  but  she  was  eating 
her  bread  and  butter  thoughtfully. 

'  Has  time  dealt  lightly  with 
him?'  pursued  Miss  Thoronghgood. 
'Is  he  grey?* 

Was  he  gr^y?  I  felt  uncomfort- 
able. I  might  commit  myself,  not- 
witiistanding  the  old  lady's  hazy 
recollections,  and  though  the  ques- 
tions were  easy.  Yet  a  man  must 
be  in  rery  peculiar  circumstances 
to  feel  as  I  felt  then. 

'  Slightly,'  I  obeenred. 

'  Wdl,  I  am  surprised,'  said  Miss 
Thoroughgood ;  '1  always  thought 
be  would  be  grey  so  early.' 

I  tamed  to  Miss  Murphey  again, 
and  was  silent 

'  And  how  has  Julia  turned  out?' 
continued  my  tormentor. 
.  I  bad  heard  of  Arthur's  sisters 
often,  and  seen  one  or  two  of  them, 
bnt— he  had  eight— whether  Julia 
was  old    or    young,  manied    or 


single,  I  had  quite  forgotten.  Be- 
sides, what  was  there  in  Julia  to 
turn  out?  What  could  a  person 
turn  out?  Why,  pretty,  of  course. 
I  felt  myself  growing  warm. 

'  She  had  turned  out  pretly,'  I 
observed,  prompted  by  my  inner 
man. 

'  Pretty!'  cried  Miss  Thorough- 
good,  holding  up  both  her  hands. 
'Julia  pretiy!  I  said  Julia.'  (I 
was  silent.)  '  Well-a-day,  we  never 
know  how  to  account  for  tastes. 
Listen.'  (I  was  listening,  heaven 
knows.)  Here  the  old  lady  dived 
into  her  bag,  brought  out  a  letter, 
arranged  her  spectacles,  and  began 
again  about  that  wretched  Julia. 

'  A  friend  of  mine  writes,  who  saw 
your  sisters  at  a  ball  a  few  weeks 
ago  (bv  Jove!  I  hoped  the  cor- 
respondent didn't  write  often), 
'  "  Ann  and  Mary  Hamilton  looked 
as  handsome  young  women  as  any 
in  the  room,  and  were  much  sought 
after.  Poor  Julia  certainly  doesn't 
take  after  the  fsunily.  She  is  un- 
mistakably veryjplain." ' 

'  Tastes  do  differ,  aunt,'  said  little 
Miss  Murphey,  to  my  great  relief. 
'  In  the  meanwhile,  will  you  take 
your  tea,  and  let  your  nephew  have 
his,  or  he  will  think  as  httle  of  my 
tea  as  your  Mend  does  of  Miss 
Julia's  beauty.  You  must  have  a 
strong  attachment  to  your  fiunily' 
(turning  to  me).  '  You  grew  quite 
red  when  aunt  said  your  sister  was 
thought  plain.  Besides,  you  know 
she  said  she  did  not  take  after  the 
ilEumly.'  And  she  looked  demurely 
at  her  tea. 

It  vms  disagreeable  being  some- 
body else  under  Miss  Murphey 's  eyes. 
However,  the  aunt's  personalities 
ceased.  Miss  Murphey's  tea,  though 
I  abhor  the  fluid,  tasted  drinkable 
to  me,  and  I  felt  tolerably  happy, 
even  though  I  was  Charles  Blake — 
in  debt — no  nearer  the  heiress^itnd 
wasting  my  time.  How  I  wished 
Miss  Murphey  had  been  that  golden 
image;  and  how  oilily  the  wheels 
would  have  gone  then.  What  a 
jolly  little  girl  she  was  I  I  shouldn't 
object  to  turn  Benedict  with  such 
an  inducement.  The  nert  morning 
saw  me  established  quite  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  at  Lyringa  Grove. 
Miss    Murphey   looked    quite    as 
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charming  as  she  had  done  nnder 
the  lamplight  She  was  watering 
her  flowers  and  feeding  her  cana- 
ries, as  busy  as  that  little  insect 
whom  Dr.  Watts  holds  up  for  onr  ex- 
ample, when  I  came  in.  I  was  not 
going  to  be  cheated  out  of  my '  good- 
morning/  though;  and  waited  till 
she  put  down  her  seed-boxes.  And 
then  the  old  lady  came  in. 

I  began  to  act  dutiful  nephew  to 
her,  but  Mary  pushed  me  aside, 
arranged  the  cushions,  and  set  her 
up  like  a  ninepin. 

'  Ahl  Mary  knows  no  one  can  do 
anything  for  me  like  she  does/  apo- 
logized Miss  Thoroughgood. 

'  Except  Miss  Mackenzie,'  put  in 
Mary,  looking  ironically  at  me ;  and 
again  the  aunt  sighed.  (Was  it  not 
a  sigh  of  compassion  for  me?) 

After  breakfast,  I,  who  can  only 
bo  induced  into  a  yehicle  behind  a 
thorough  stepper — smokmg  allowed 
—actually  found  myself  like  a  do- 
mestic animal,  with  a  shawl  over 
my  arm,  going  into  a  miniature 
clothes-l»sket  on  wheels,  which  I 
could  have  carried  with  ease,  pronged 
by  an  enormous  hoop  (they  had 
just  come  in  again),  witii  Miss  Mary 
beside  me,  holding  the  most  absurd 
whip  growing  out  of  a  parusol. 

I  couldn't  drive  such  a  ridiculous 
conveyance.  I  couldn't  take  reins 
which  seemed  made  for  a  rocking- 
horse,  so  Mary  took  them,  and  drove 
me,  while  I  creaked  in  the  clothes- 
basket,  and  actually  felt  contented. 
I  came  back  contented.  After 
luncheon,  too,  I  found  myself 
scratching  my  hands  in  attempts 
at  embedded  violets  in  the  hedges, 
which  Miss  Murphey  pointed  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  banks,  with  the  top 
of  her  parasol.  It  did  strike  me 
that  the  parasol  generally  aimed  at 
those  violets  wmch  were  deepest 
in  nettles;  and  when  I  returned 
scratched  and  bleeding.  Miss  Mur- 
phey suggested  docking-leaf  quite 
coolly  as  a  remedy. 

StUl  I  was  content  And  was  not 
this  contentment  dangerous?  Was 
it  not?  Evening  came  on,  and 
when  the  siesta  was  in  process  I 
took  up  my  position  at  an  heroic 
distance  from  Mar3r's  pricker.  The 
recollections  afterwards,  were  less 
troublesome,  only  the  aunt  would 


puzzle  her  head  as  to  which  of 
Arthur's  ancestors  I  had  derived 
my  light  hair  from.  '  AH  the  family 
had  dark,'  she  said,  surveying  me 
perplexed.  Here  Miss  Maiy  came 
to  my  aid.  *  There  are  n[iysterie8  in 
the  mascidine  toilette,'  she,  laughed. 
And  so  Aunt  Thoroughgood's  mind 
was  relieved  in  supposing  my  hair 
was  dyed !    It  was  come  to  this ! 

And  yet  Mary's  tea  tasted  more 
like  nectar.  I  felt  I  could  have 
forsworn  beer  and  tobacco  at  un- 
seemly hours,  held  the  kettle,  or 
walked  out  with  a  poodle  in  a  red 
jacket  for  Mary's  sake,  but,  alas! 
the  grapes  were  unattainable. 

So  the  days  passed  away.  I  took 
to  the  basket  carriage,  and  found 
myself  trying  to  ingratiate  Mazy's 
canaries  (the  feeble-minded  crea- 
tures trembling  and  fluttering  at 
my  approach,  not  seeming  to  take 
to  me).  I  also  found  myself  look- 
ing for\rard  to  Aunt  lliorough- 
good's  nap,  and  suggesting  sleepy 
viands  to  the  dear  old  lady  at  dm- 
ner.  She  was  a  worthy  soul,  and 
did  not  seem  to  notice  my  conver- 
sations with  Mary.  I  wished  Miss 
Mackenzie  would  come;  at  least— 
that  is,  I  thought  it  time.  A  letter 
from  Arthur  suggested  it.  He 
wanted  to  hear  how  I  got  on  with 
the  heiress.  Why  didn't  I  write? 
Ahl  why  didn't  I?  I  had  nothing 
to  say.  Hamlet  had  not  oome  on 
yet,  though  the  play  was  '  Hamlet,' 
and  the  pit  was  growing  impatient 
It  was  time.  I  said  so  twice  that 
afternoon.  I  had  written  (though 
anything  but  a  poet)  a  stanza  to 
blue  eyes  in  Mary's  album— and 
very  flowing  lines  indeed.  I  found 
myself  looking  at  the  moon  before 
I  went  down  to  dinner,  bo  I  took 
myself  to  task;  and  when  Mazy 
greeted  me  with  her  sunny  smile,  I 
re&ained  from  any  answering  sun- 
shine. During  dhmer,I  discussed 
the  subject  of  drainage  with  Aunt 
Thoroughgood  with  the  gravity  of  a 
whole  Board  of  Health.  I  saw 
Itfary  elevate  her  pretty  shoulders, 
and  for  that  reason  I  avoided  her 
glance,  and  ate  my  dinner  like  an 
alderman.  Had  I  not  been  looking 
at  the  moon?  And  when  a  man 
had  advanced  to  that  stage,  and  the 
next  was  impossible,  had  he  not 
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bettor  pause  at  once?  Fshawl  it 
was  time  to  end  this  trifling. 

80  after  dinner,  when  Aunt  Tho- 
rbnghgood  had  left  our  company 
for  that  other  land  so  distant,  I 
avoided  Mary.  I  went  to  a  distant 
table,  and  taking  up  a  great  book, 
I  sat  down  to  it  Did  not  that 
proTe  my  weakness  ?  Mary  put  her 
work  by,  and  came  to  the  table. 
She  did  not  seem  offended.  Nay, 
she  had  cause  for  triumph,  if  she 
cared  for  such  triumph. 

'  What  have  you  there?'  she  said, 
placing  her  small  fingers  on  this 
musty  voluma 

' "  Abridged  Edition  of  the  Lives 
of  Forty  Scotch  Divines,"  by  Job 
Plasterman.' 

'  There !  I'm  sure  you  don't  care  for 
that  Come  and  play  chess  with  me.' 

I  did  not  care  for  that,  but  I  did 
not  say  so.  However,  what  could 
a  man  do  but  rise,  with  musty  book 
on  one  hand  and  pretty  girl  on  the 
other.  And  yet  I  felt  it  was  a 
dangerous  game.  That  seeking  in 
the  box  for  the  pieces,  with  small 
fingers  seeking  for  their  pieces  too, 
followed  by  the  importance  of  hiding 
the  two  pawns  behind  your  back, 
and  the  deliberate  choice  (Mary  and 
I  always  made  a  great  deal  of  this 
part  of  the  proceedings).  As  I  say, 
it*s  a  dangerous  game.  To-night, 
however,  Mary  made  me  put  on  all 
the  men,  chose  her  hand  without 
any  deliberation,  and— I  missed  it 

'Why  did  you  want  to  read?' 
said  Miss  Mary,  moving  her  pawn. 

Why  did  I?  I  could  not  tell  her. 
Oxford  man,  and — ahem  !— rising 
barrister  though  I  was,  I  felt  con- 
fused. 

'  Why  shouldn't  I  read?'  at  length 
I  feebly  remarked,  and  turned  her 
attention  to  the  game. 

'  Shall  you  read  when  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie comes?'  persisted  Mary. 
'  Aunt  Thoroughgood  heard  to-day 
that  she  is  coming  most  likely  next 
Wednesday.' 

Frantic  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman's  bishop;  and, 
goaded  to  desperation,  he  says — 

'Hang  Miss  Mackenzie!'  After 
all  his  resolutions  too. 

'Arthur!  isn't  that  rude?  But 
you  don't  know  her— she's  a  very 
nice  person.' 


'  I  have  seen  her,  Mary— Arthur — 
that  is,  I  saw  a  likeness  of  her. 

'Oh!    Plain,  isn't  she?' 

'  Plain!'  I  exclaimed.   '  Hideous!' 

I  heard  a  suppressed  laugh,  but 
Mary  was  under  the  table,  having 
dropped  a  piece,  and  when  she  rose, 
it  was  with  a  vehement '  Check !'  on 
her  tongue. 

I  didn't  see  it 

'  No,  you  never  do  see  anything ; 
you  are  very  blind,'  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. '  I  don't  know  what  you  will 
be  like,  when  Miss  Mackenzie  comes ; 
for  you  know  what  they  say  is 
blind.' 

'  Nothing  at  all  appropriate,'  I 
observed,  in  a  surly  tone,  thrusting 
my  king  on  to  destruction. 

'Ah!'  said  Mary,  looking  up; 
'  but  you  like  heu^sses,  don't  you  ?' 

What  an  odious  conversation  to 
a  man  who  had  come  for  an  heiress ! 
I  did  hate  prying  women. 

Another  mad  move  on  the  part 
of  the  frantic  bishop,  and  I  was 
checkmated. 

I  would  not  play  chess  any  more, 
I  said  to  myself;  and  I  did  not  I 
ceased  to  coo  to  Mary's  canaries. 
The  basket  carriage  did  not  creak 
under  my  weight,  and  the  pony 
doubtless  was  proportionately  re- 
lieved. Was  it  only  the  pony?  I 
did  all  this  for  two  whole  days.  I 
was  acting  with  the  usual  good 
sense  of  Charles  Blake,  Esquire.  I 
patted  that  gentleman  on  the  back. 
(This  is  figurative.)  I  said, '  Well 
done,  Charho,  my  boy !'  but  I  could 
not  raise  my  own  spirits  thereby: 
I  still  said, '  Hang  Miss  IVIackenzie !' 
mentally,  and  looked  at  the  moon 
when  I  was  alone. 

And  so  the  day  came  before  that 
one  on  which  Mary  told  me  the 
heiress  was  to  come.  We  were 
gomjf  to  a  pic-nic,  but  I  felt  very 
low  mdeed.  Wasn't  the  apple  going 
to  swing  over  my  head  for  another 
twenly-four  hours?  and  hadn't  Uto 
keep  that  great  fence  in  view  be- 
tween it  and  me— all  the  time? 
Not  all  my  cigar-bills,  unpaid-for 
coats,  dunning  brewers,  covetous 
and  mercenary  tailors,  had  ever 
preyed  so  upon  my  spirits. 

I  wasn't  Charlie  Blake.  I  was 
the  little  longing  boy  for  the  plum- 
cake,  and  forced  to  submit  to  the 
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bread  and  bntter.  What!  did  all 
little  boys  haye  butter?  and  wasn't 
I  content?  I  cut  my  chin  in 
shaving,  though  the  sun  was  stream- 
ing through  the  windows.  Even 
the  sight  of  Mary  in  a  white  dress, 
and  a  hat  with  a  bird  of  paradise 
reposing  on  the  top,  did  not  raise 
my  spirits.  What  had  I  to  do  with 
birds  of  paradise,  or  with  anything 
but  the  most  earthly  of  the  tribe  ? 
There  was  a  man,  too,  with  a  great 
deal  of  red  hair,  who.  Aunt  Tho- 
roughgood  said,  was  much  '  sought 
after.'  He  seemed,  I  thought,  on 
fiur  too  intimate  terms  with  para- 
dise. Mary  smiled,  too,  as  if  she 
liked  him ;  she  shook  out  her  blue 
ribbons,  and  actually  seemed^pleased 
(girls  Imye  no  discrimination)  when 
he  paid  her  a  stupid  compliment. 

More  people  came,  and  I  was  in- 
troduced, and  I  bowed,  and  smiled, 
and  hated  them.  I  was  to  drive  two 
girls  (by  courtesy)  in  brown,  who 
were  to  be  tiTisted — ^and  very  steady 
and  mature  they  looked.  Bed  whis- 
kers, who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Gushington— was  to  drive  Aunt 
Thoroughgood  and  Mary.  What  a 
fool  he  looked,  handing  her  into  his 
trap  I  As  if  she  couldn't  get  in  by 
herself! 

The  girls  in  brown  did  not  belie 
their  sober  nature.  Their  school- 
mistress (though  it  must  have  been 
long — very  long  since  they  required 
such  a  preceptress)  might  have  been 
guarding  them  invisibly,  and  smiling 
in  spirit;  nevertheless  th^  nught 
have  been  desired  a  trine  more 
amusing.  They— at  least,  the  one 
on  the  seat  beside  me,  was  of  a 
pleasing  turn  of  mind,  and  seemed 
grateful  for  what  luck  had  be- 
stowed on  her  in  the  shape  of  my- 
self, and  the  back-seat  She  liked 
picnics?  *  Oh  yes.'  And  driving? 
'  Oh  yes.'  And  a  dusty  road,  with 
the  sun  like  blazes  on  her  head? 
'Oh  she  didn't  mind  dust  or  the 
sun ;'— all  of  which  might  be  grati- 
fying, but  not  amusing.  Happy 
'brown  ribbons,*  who  could  be 
happy  in  waltz  or  carriage,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  feelings  of  tidy  part- 
ner! When  we  reached  the  old 
abbey  (which  I  thought  we  never 
should  reach),  I  was  requested  to 
show  the  brown  girl  a  good  point 


for  sketching,  and  would  I  take  a 
camp-stool?  I  was  a  Christiafi, 
whatever  my  frame  of  mind  might 
be ;  and  we  sat  undisturbed  till  a 
great  bell  sounded.  Then  the  yoong 
lady,  whose  time  seemed  to  have 
hewL  spent  in  rubbing  out,  and  who 
was  now  struggling  with  the  l^;s  of 
a  cow  figuratively  on  her  paper, 
mildly  asked, '  Was  I  hungry  r  and 
as  I  thought  this  betokened  a  desire 
for  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
cow,  I  gave  a  more  truthful  than 
I>olite  '  Yes,'  and  we  descended.  I 
felt  angry  as  I  took  my  place  on  the 
grass.  Mary  told  me  aftesrwardsl 
helped  to  the  pigeon  pie,  as  if  I 
were  at  war  with  its  contents ;  and 
so  I  was.  Wasn't  I  Arthur's  pigeon, 
and  my  owni)lucking  just  about  to 
begin? 

Mary  sat  opposite  to  me,  smiling 
at  Mr.  Gushington's  very  poor  jokes 
over  the  crackers.  For  my  part,  I 
see  small  amusement  in  cxacken, 
unless  indeed  you  happen  yourself 
to  make  a  particularly  good  renoarL 

However  Mary  pulled  the  crack- 
ers at  one  side,  and  red  whiskers  <ni 
the  other,  and  she  laugh^  because 
it  wouldn't  go  off— and  then  it  went 
off,  and  she  laughed  again,  and  then 
he  read  the  motto,  and  she  laughed 
again,  and  gave  him  the  comfit 
Why  couldn't  he  pull  the  thing  with 
somebody  else^ 

Ididn'teqjoyit  The  lady  next  to 
me,  with  a  faced  purpose  for  lobster 
salad,  was  heavy.  The  brown 
ribbons  reverted  to  how  she  should 
finish  the  cow  after  lunch,  and  was 
heavy  too— while  Miss  Murphey 
opposite  was  not  heavy,  and  1  am 
not  the  man  to  look  pleasantly  at 
the  [cold  mutton,  with  the  hot  roast 
at  the  other  table  spread  out  for 
somebody  else.  I  found  that  cham- 
pagne may  be  as  uninvigorating  as 
toast-and-water,  and  that  chickens 
may  be  tender  (and  cut  up)  with- 
out a  power  to  please  f,m  thdr 
tenderness,  even  though  one  hopes 
to  marry  an  heiress  shortly.  I 
had  never  thought  so  before.  I  did 
now. 

I  sat  long  over  that  cheerless  en- 
tertainment, until  I  saw  an  old  lady 
eye  me  with  suspicion,  and  Iheoi  I 
got  up  and  moved  on  by  myself  into 
a  little  wood,  where— my  thoughts 
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being  in  a  medley  that  afternoon— 
I  wished  to  avoid  the  world ;  so  I 
threw  myself  on  a  bed  of  nettles, 
and  called  myself  a  fool. 

'Whafs  done,  Charlie  Blake/  I 
observed/can't  be  helped.  For  the 
fatuTO— -'  And  then  down  below  I 
saw  Maiy  coming  over  the  stile  by 
herself,  chopping  off  the  heads  of 
the  flowers  with  her  parasol.  So  I 
strolled  down  my  bank^  and  met 
her. 

'BBBat  it  been  pleasant/  she  said 
(by  the  way,  I  uonght  her  &oe 
looked  yery  grave  before  she  saw 
me— but  I  wasn't  np  to  yonng 
ladies), '  and  everybody  charming  ?  * 

'  Meaning  I  sappose  thereby  Mr. 
Onshington  ?~to  me  he  seems  an 
insnfferable  pnppy/ 

If  ever  a  girl  who  didn't  talk  slang 
said, '  Oh,  yon  mnff  I'  with  her  eyes, 
Mary  said  so  then. 

'There  are  many  things  worse 
than  puppies/  said  Miss  Mnrphey, 
oolooring  a  little,  and  continning  to 
chop. 

'  I  am  down— don't  hit  me,  Mary/ 
said  I.  '  Do  you  care  for  this  red- 
whiskered  feUow?' 

'  They  aren't  red,  Arthur— but — 
no— I  don't  care  for  him '  (a  little 
scornfully),  and  we  were  silent. 

How  pretty  she  looked!  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go 
away  without  a  word— but  I  could 
not— so  I '  did  it'  I  told  her  how  I 
had  come  for  the  sake  of  the  heiress 
who  was  to  help  us,  and  what  a  poor 
wretch  I  was,  with  a  cartload  of 
debts  hanging  about  me— aind  how 
before  the  heiress  had  come,  she 
being  there — I—&c.,  &c.,  and  how 
useless  it  was.  But  though  I  could 
not  make  love  to  her,  I  would  not 
stay  and  make  it  to  any  one  else.  I 
would  leave  to-night,  and  txy  if 
there  was  nothing  else  but  an  heiress 
who  would  help  to  roll  this  heavy 
load  away  from  us. 

Her  blue  eyes  had  a  curious  look 
in  them  when  I  paused.  The  worst 
had  yet  to  be  told. 

'  Arthur/  she  began. 

'Stay,  Mary/ 1  said, and  I  felt  a 
blush  on  my  face, '  I  am  not  Arthur.' 

'Not  Arthur— not  my  cousin?' 
She  started  back  as  if  she  were  about 
to  cry  out  '  murder/  or  '  Mr.  Gush- 
ington;'  but  looking  at  me  as  a  pre- 


liminary measure,  seemed  to  reassure 
her.  Then  I  told  her  the  rest,— how 
Arthur  had  grown  ill  over  the  pho- 
tograph, and  I  had  taken  his  place. 
How  every  one  had  greeted  me  as 
Arthur,  and  I  had  been  too  cowardly 
to  &ce  an  explanation.  Then  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  not  accord  to 
Charlie  Blake  the  grace  she  would 
have  given  her  cousin?  Ihad&eely 
confemed— 

'And  expect  to  be  as  freely  for- 
given, I  suppose.  Well,  I  don't  see 
what  else  you  can  do,  though  it  was 
very  wrong.  There  is  one  condition, 
though,  to  the  act  of  grace.' 

'WeU!    What  was  it?' 

'  You  will  stay  till  Miss  Mackenzie 
comes— for  an  act  of  penance.  Ton 
are  not  obliged  to  make  love  to  her, 
you  know.' 

'Thank  you/ 1  said ;  for  I conilBss 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at 
the  cavalier  way  in  wnich  she  had 
treated  my  offer.  I  felt  piqued. 
What  can  a  man  offer  more  tnan  his 
hand,  even  though  that  hand  be  an 
empty  one? 

She  might  be  prudent;  perhaps 
she  deemed  such  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment not  worth  alluding  to;  still, 
though  prudence  is  doubtless  an 
estimable  quality,  yet  a  man  may 
desire  other  qualities  in  his  fair  one. 
Something  seemed  to  amuse  her  too. 
We  were  hardly  out  of  the  wood 
when,  standing  still,  Mary  burst 
forth  into  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter. 
'I  cannot  help  it,  Arthur;  pray 
forgive  it.' 

I  felt  angry  in  my  heart  at  her ; 
and  I  think  Mary  saw  my  disap- 
pointment and  anger,  as  we  silently 
joined  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  was 
glad  to  get  back^glad  with  a  nega-. 
ti  ve-gladness,  when  I  put  my  compa- 
nions, again  under  the  mateinal 
wing.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done  now.  I  went  upstairs  and 
packed  my  portmanteau.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  meddled  with 
young  ladies,  and  it  should  be  the 
last  Oh,  you  wise  Solomon  1  What 
a  world  this  would  be  if  your 
thoughts  and  your  acts  were  the 
same. 

I  had  only  to  say  good-bye  to 
Aunt  Thoroughgood  (London  being 
unable  to  settle  its  law-suits  without 
me  would  explain  matters  in  that 
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quarter),  and  to  bid  that-^young 

Can  fieurewell — who  would  doubt- 
hold  out  her  pretiy  hand,  smile, 
and  go  oat  to  gather  violets  with 
that  puppy,  Gushingtonj  fiye  mi- 
nutes afterwards. 

As  I  went  downstairs  a  servant 
met  me,  not  Saunders,  but  one  of 
the  housemaids,  saying  I  was  wanted 
in  the  library.  'Who  is  there?'  I 
inquired. 

'  Only  Miss  MankflTizie,  sir,'  Susan 
replied. 

'Only  Miss  Mackenzie  1'  Well 
really  this  was  making  a  dead  set  at 
me ;  she  couldn't  be  going  to  pro- 
pose! 

I  would  represent  my  forlorn  con- 
dition in  very  plain  tenus,  if  I  saw 
a  chance  of  it  Hang  it!  I  wished 
I  had  gone  straight  off.  I  didn't 
wish  Arthur  at  the  Temple  now. 

I  went  into  the  room,  but  there 
was  no  one  but  Mary.  '  Some  one 
told  me  Miss  Mackenzie  had  come,' 
I  said.  '  Thank  goodness  she  isn't 
come— I  hate  seeing  the  woman.' 

'Hate  seeing  the  woman!'  said 
Mary,  with  a  little  smile,  which  I 
couldn't  make  out,  and  a  bright 
colour  in  her  cheeks.  'Are  you 
sure  she  isn't  here,  Arthur— I  mean 
Mr.  Blake — hoyering  about  you  in 
the  shape  of  an  invisible  spirit?/ 

For  once  in  my  life  I  stared. 

'  You  won't  notice  her,'  she  went 
on,  '  even  though  she  is  before  you. 
It  was  not  fiur  that  you  should  not 
be  Arthur,  and  I  mysel£  You  are 
not  Uke  the  knight  in  the  fiury  tale, 
Mr.  Blake,  who  foxmd  out  the  lady 
even  after  she  was  changed  into  the 
cat,  from  the  depth  of  feeling  in  her 
mews.' 

'But  the  photograph?'  I  mur- 
mured feebly,  not  being  myself. 
Indeed,  an  in&nt,  so  to  speak,  might 
at  that  moment  have  Imocked  ma 
down.    '  Who  was  that  ?' 

'  I  assure  you,'  she  said,  smiling. 


'  it  was  I — only  done  by  an  amateur.' 
(God  bless  him!  I  mentally  addei) 
'I  stood  too  neai^— that  made  me 
look  so  gigantic,  and  then  I  moved 
— that  derived  me  of  an  eye.' 

'  We  said  you  were  like  the  Sphinx 
pyramid,  M^ry.' 

Maiy  laughed.  'Th^saiditwas 
not  like  me,  and  so  I  sent  it  I 
thought  it  would  frighten  all  the 
crows  away;  and  when  I  heard  you 
were  still  coming,  I  thought  I  would 

a  upon  it  not  being  like  me.  I 
a  struggle  with  dear  Aunty's 
idea  of  deceit  She  has  had  many  a 
sigh  over  me;  but  as  the  servants 
all  call  me  "Wsa  Mary,"I  was  safis; 
— and  so — and  so  I  will  forgive  you 
for  all  the  pretty  things  you  have 
said  of  me  to  my  &oe,  and  will  never 
do  so  any  more.' 

And  then  I  stood  before  her,  not 
knowing  what  to  say—wasn't  the 
prize  too  great? 

'Mr. Blake,'  said  Mary,  coming 
towards  me,  and  shyly  holding  oat 
her  little  white  hand  (which  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  soon  in  another 
larger  and  browner  one), '  you  asked 
me  something  this  aft^oon— shall 
I  answer  it  now?— or  do  you  still 
"hate  the  woman?"' 

Did  I  hate  the  woman?  No,  I 
dont  think  I  did.  I  had  loved  her 
for  herself,  and  she  knew  it— so  I 

did  not  go  away. 

***** 

I  don't  know  what  Arthur's  feel- 
ings were  when  he  saw  my  pretty 
bride,  because  I  only  thought  about 
my  own  at  that  time.  He  had, 
however,  a  well-niade  coat  on  at 
my  wedding,  which  was  paid  for^ 
but— he  did  not  dance — ^he  sat  apart, 
and  somewhat  gloomy. 

I  keep  the  ugly  photograph ;  for 
I  can  never  forget  what  I  gained 
and  Arthur  lost  by  amateur  photcH 
graphy.  Here  we  may  drop  the 
curtain. 
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VERACIHI  THE  TAnVOLORIOUB— FEaOINO 
THE  OOOD-HEABTED  —  ORIOIN  OF  THE 
SOdETT  FOR  THE  8UPP0BT  OF  DEOATED 
XUBIOIANB  AND  THEIR  FAMILIEB — ^EF- 
FECT OF  THE  REBELUON  ON  OPERATIC 
▲ITADIS — QEWNIANI  THE  ERRATIC  — 
THE  LITTLE  THEATRE  IN  THE  HAT- 
MARKET — OLUOK  —  BBQINELLI  —  THE 

VOIi.  ?.— HO.  XZX. 


EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX  JOINBD  BT  OTHER 
NOBLESfEir,  WHO  FAIL  — DR.  CROZA— 
FELICE  GIARDDa— CUZZONI:  THE  OON- 
SEQUEN0E8  OF  RECKLESS  EZTRATA- 
QANCE— A  DinSION  IN  THB  CAMP — 
FLIGHT  OF  DB.  CBOZA— FASHIONABLE 
AMUSEMENTS.     [174I — 1 750.] 

OPEBA  Diiectors,  above  all  other 
mortals,  refase  to  profit  by  the 
warnings  of  their  feUow-men,  and 
persist  in  baying  their  own  experi- 
ence, ^nerally  at  a  most  costly  rate. 
Knowing  the  destiny  from  which 
scarcely  one  of  their  predecessors 
could  escape,  thatfoilnre  is  the  role, 
only  proved  by  exceptional  sac- 
cesses,  th^y  are  stabbom  in  coari- 
ingrain. 
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The  moment  that  Handel  flnng 
down  his  cnmbronB  sceptre  it  was 
eagerly  snatched  up  by  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex.  Yeiy  little  is  extant  re- 
garding Ihis  nobleman,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  manager  of  the 
Opera  fix>m  the  autumn  of  1741  to 
HoQ  spring  of  T748,  and  that  he  had 
not,  apparently,  been  endowed,  either 
by  nature  or  education,  with  the 
qualities  requisite  to  form  an  able 
director. 

His  lordship  engaged  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  an  almost 
entirely  new  band  of  singers  from 
the  Continent.  He  enlisted  also  the 
services  of  Galuppi,  then  a  very 
young  man.  Galuppi  was  more  fre- 
quentiy  called  II  Buranello,  from 
tiie  little  Venetian  island  where  he 
was  bom.  When  eighteen,  he  had 
produced,  at  Venice,  an  opera  which 
had  fiiiled;  but  in  nowise  discou- 
raged, he  studied  hard,  and  went  on 
undauntedly  until  he  turned  the 
tide  of  fortune  in  his  £ftTour. 

After  the  &sbion  of  the  time,  the 
singers  chose  their  own  songs,  from 
the  popular  compositions  of  the  day, 
by  La>,  Hasse,  Areno,  Fescetti, 
I^impugnani,  Domenico  Scarlatti; 
and  Ihese  were  'interwoven'  by 
Galuppi  in  a  pasticcio  called '  Ales- 
sandrb  in  Persia.'  This  piece  had 
been  originally  written  for  Lucca, 
some  three  years  previously,  by 
the  Abate  Francesco  Yaneschi,  when 
it  was  set  by  Faradies.  The  nephew 
of  the  pKdestly  poet  being  in  London 
at  the  time  that  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex's operatic  reign  began,  was  em- 
ployed by  him  first  as  poet,  and 
sul»equentiy  as  assistant  manager. 
Twelve  years  later, '  upon  his  lord- 
ship's abdication  he  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  opera  state,'  to 
use  Bumey's  pithy  words. 

The  Opera  opiBned  October  31, 
1 741,  with  'Alessandro  in  Persia,' 
which  was  represented  twelve  nights. 
The  singers  were  Monticelli,  Andre- 
oni,  Amorevoli,  Signora  Visconti, 
Signora  Panichi,  and  Signora  Te- 
deschi.  They  were  all  good,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  insure  a  great 
success  for  the  opera  season.  Angelo 
Maria  Monticelli,  the  most  remark- 
able of  tiie  men,  appeared  first  on 
the  stage  at  Bome,  just  ten  years 
before  he  came  to  London.    He  was 


so  graceful,  and  had  suchaperfiBcUy 
beautiful  &ce  and  figure,  that  he 
commenced  his  career  byimpeno- 
nating  female  characters,  women  not 
being  permitted  to  go  on  the  stage 
in  Bome.  His  voice  was  clear,  soft, 
and  free  from  defects  of  any  kind. 
He  never  hazarded  a  difficulty  which 
he  was  not  certain  of  bedng  able  to 
execute.  He  was  an  excellent  actor ; 
and  had  he  not  come  while  the  re- 
membrance of  the  magnificent  ta- 
lents of  Farinelli,  the  exquisite  voice 
and  majestic  grace  of  Senesino,  and 
the  briUiant  performance  and  sta- 
tuesque beauty  of  Nioolini  weie 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  he  would 
iiave  made  a  profound  impression. 
The  Visconti  liad  a  shrill  flexible 
voice,  and  was  more  admired  in 
rapid  songs  than  in  those  requiing 

githos  or  intensily  of  expressian. 
er  excessive  &t  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  Baroasm  and  jokmg 
to  the  wits  of  the  day.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  with  a  group  of  friends 
on  one  occasion  when  they  were 
speaking  of  this  prima  donna;  they 
were  guessing  her  age,  and  one  gen- 
tleman, supposing  her  to  be  much 
younger  than  any  other  singer  at 
the  Opera,  said  he  thought  i^e  was 
not  more  than  two-cuid-trwenty . '  Yon 
mean  stone,  sir,  not  years?'  inte^ 
rupted  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Galuppi  was  enabled  to  give  a 
more  satisfactory  idea  of  his  capacity 
as  an  original  composer  in  an  open 
called  'Penelope,'  written  expressly 
for  our  stage  oy  Paolo  BolK,  who 
had  written  a  great  deal  in  oonjnnc- 
tion  with  Handel,  and  who  was  an 
admired  librettist.  This  work  was 
dedicated  to  the  noble  impresario. 
Lord  Middlesex.  At  this  time,  being 
young,  ;,Galuppi's  genius  was  not 
matured,  and  ne  copied  the  hasty, 
light,  and  flimgy  s^le  which  was 
the  fashion  in  Italy,  andl  which  the 
solidity  and  science  of  Handel  had 
taught  the  English  to  despise.  This 
opera  was  performed  only  five  times, 
'and  in  examining  the  pieces  that 
were  printed  by  Walsh,'  says  Dr. 
Bumey, '  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
tmjustly  treated.' 

In  the  following  March  (174O1 
another  new  opera  ^  was  proineed, 
entitied  'Scipione  in  GarthagiBa.' 
The  greater  number  of  operas  in  the 
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eighteenth  oentary  were  founded  on 
classical  or  mythological  subjects; 
Bidone,  Phaeton^  Nero,  Antigone, 
Semiramide,  Artaserse,  Zenobia,  Per- 
seus, were  the   personages   round 
whom  the  plots  of  the  operatic  pieces 
were  linked ;  and  these  personages 
always  appeared  in  all  the  radiance 
of  hoops,  powdered  wigs,  red  heels, 
silk  stoc^gs,  paste  buckles,  and 
patches.    Signer  Anuconi,  an  Ita- 
lian artist  of  considerable  talent,  was 
the  scene-painter  at  the  King's  The- 
atre at  this  time.    His  scenes  were 
greatly  admired,  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  nothing  so  splendid  had 
been  seen  in  England  before  his  ad- 
vent.   Music,  singing,  and  painting 
were  what  Lord  Mddlesex  depended 
on  for  success,  as  he  had  no  dancers. 
The  opera  of  'Scipione'  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  pieces,  the  compo- 
sition of  Pergolese,  Hesse,  and  qwer 
musicians,  none  of  which  pleased, 
and  which  were  generally  performed 
only  three  or  four  times.    One  of 
Porpora's  operas,  *  Temistocle,'  was 
produced  in  the  February  of  1743, 
lor  the  first  time  in  England.    It 
was  full  of  shakes,  for  which  the 
maestro  had  an  extraordinary  fancy ; 
and  one  of  the  airs  ('  Ck)ntrasto  as- 
^0  suggests  the  idea  of  having 
been  composed  in  a  shivering  fit. 
The  singers  were  the  same  as  in  the 
two  preceding 'seasons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  inferior  performers, 
the  most  noticeable  of  whom  was 
Giulia  Frasi.    This  singer  was  then 
young,  and  interesting  in  person, 
with  a  sweet,  clear  voice,  and  a  cold, 
smooth  style,  which  was  just  good 
enough  to  enable  her  to  escape  cen- 
sure. 

At  the  close  of  1743,  Qaluppi  re- 
turned to  Italy.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lampugnani,  a  new  composer, 
and  a  very  young  man.  Lampu- 
gnani was  an  agreeable  composer, 
and  wrote  in  a  gay,  lively  style. 
Critics  have  expressed  various  opi- 
nions of  his  merits,  agreeing  only  in 
condemning  his  works  as  flimsy. 
He  imitated  the  style  of  Hasse  in  his 
airs  and  choruses.  TheT^t  piece 
which  he  brought  out  in  London 
was  '  Boxana,'  which  was  followed  in 
January  by  'Alfonso.'  Both  these 
operas  had  a  graceful  gaiety  of  ima- 
gaaaMoa^  and  evidenced  an  elegant 


taste,  peculiarly  novel  in  their  day, 
but  lacking  grandeur  and  richness 
of  harmony. 

Yeracini  then  led  the  band.  He 
had  taken  the  place  of  conductor 
alternately  with  Festing,  from  the 
time  that  Pietro  Castrucd  was  dis- 
missed. Gastrucci  had  come  to 
England  with  Lord  Burlington  in 
1715^  and  was  one  of  ^e  most 
eccentric  men  that  ever  lived:  he 
was,  in  truth,  regarded  as  little  less 
than  mad,  although  he  was  a  bril- 
liant performer*  on  the  violin.  He 
had  succeeded  Corbett  as  first  violin 
at  the  Opera,  about  171 8,  and  led 
the  orchestra  for  many  years.  When 
he  grew  old,  Handel  wished  to  dis- 

Slace  him  for  a  younger  man,  John 
legg.  Gastrucci,  who  was  in  needy 
circumstances,  and  not  in  the  least 
coniscious  of  any  failure  in  his  hand, 
was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  post, 
when  Handel,  in  order  to  convince 
him  of  his  inability  to  occupy  it, 
composed  a  concerto  in  which  the 
second  concertino  was  so  arranged 
as  to  demand  an  equal  degree  of 
skill  with  the  first;  the  second  con- 
certino he  gave  to  Glegg,  who,  when 
the  piece  was  being  performed,  af- 
forded such  proofs  of  his  superiority, 
that  poor  Gastrucci  was  forced  to 
yield  up  his  place,  not  to  Glegg, 
however,  but  to  Festing,  another 
member  of  the  orchestra.  Gastrucci 
detested  the  very  name  of  Festing 
from  that  time:  he  would  grow 
nearly  insane  on  neonng  it.  A  gen- 
tleman, for  fun,  used  to  address 
him  in  conversation  by  the  name 
of  his  rival,  *  Mr.  Festing— I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Gastrucci,  I  mean ;' 
when  Gastrucci  would  fall  into  a 
perfect  paroxysm  of  rage.  Old,  poor, 
and  half  silly,  Gastrucci  immedi- 
ately sank  into  oblivion,  and  at  tiie 
age  of  eighty  was  obliged  to  sup- 
plicate the  public  for  a  benefit,  on 
the  score  of  his  past  services.  Soon 
after  this  he  died.  It  is  Gastrucci 
who  is  immortalized  by  Hogarth  in 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  'En- 
raged Musician.'  Hogarth,  previous 
to  mab'ng  his  drawing,  was  cruel 
enough  to  collect  all  tiie  noisiest 
street  musicians  and  hawkers  he 
could  find,  and  beset  the  house  of 
the  poor  Italian,  bringing  him  to 
the  window  in  a  state  of  distraction 
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at  the  clamour  and  discord.  While 
he  was  gesticulating  in  a  perfect 
agony,  the  caricaturist  made  his 
sketch.  Clegg's  &te  was  a  yery  ter- 
rible one.  Through  intense  applica- 
tion and  incessant  practice,  his  mind 
became  so  deranged  that  he  was 
confined, in  Bedlam.  During  his 
stay  there,  he  was  at  intervals  per- 
mitted to  play  on  the  violin,  and 
attracted  crowds  to  hear  him. 
Francesco  Maria  Yeradni  was  bom 


at  Plorence  about  the  dose  of  ^ 
seventeenlli  century.  He  and  Iris 
contemporary,  Tartini,w€re  regarded 
as  the  greatest  masters  of  the  violin 
that  had  ever  been  known.  They 
were  equally  sldlfal  and  scientific 
as  executants  and  as  composers; 
but  whatever  parallel  might  have 
been  drawn  between  their  genioB,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  &]d 
two  men  of  more  totally  diBamflar 
personal  character.-   Tartim  was  so 


humble  and  timid  that  he  was  never 
happy  save  in  obscurity;  whereas 
Yeracini  could  not  be  content  unless 
he  was  in  the  full  glow  of  public 
homage.  A  story  is  told  of  him, 
which  gives  such  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  his  character,  that,  although 
the  incident  did  not  occur  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  mentioned.  It  was 
the  custom  at  Lucca,  during  the 
Festa  della  Croce  (held  every  year 
on  the  14th  of  September),  for  the 
leading  professionals  of  ItaTy,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  to  meet  Yeracini 
put  down  his  name  for  a  solo  con- 
certo; but  when  he  entered  the 
church  where  the  performance  was 
to  take  place,  he  found  the  post  of 


honour  occupied  by  Padre  Girofaano 
Laurentii  of  Bologna,  who,  not  know- 
ing him,  as  Yeracini  had  been  absent 
some  years  in  Poland,  asked  him 
'where  he  was  going?*  *To  the 
place  of  first  violin,'  answered  Yera- 
cini, haughtily.  Laurentii  then  said 
that  he  had  always  been  engaged  to 
fill  that  post,  but  that  if  Yeracini 
wished  to  play  a  concerto,  either  at 
vespers  or  during  high  mass,  he 
should  have  a  place  assigned  him. 
Yeracini,  without  oondesoending  to 
reply,  wrathftdly  turned  his  back, 
and  went  to  the  lowest  seat  in  the 
orchestra.  In  that  part  of  tiie  ser- 
vice im  which  Laurentii  performed 
his  concerto,  Yeracini  did  not  pivj 
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a  Bote,  though  he  listened  with  pro- 
fonod  attention;  and  being  called 
npon,  would  not  play  a  concerto, 
but  asked  the  old  uither  penniasion 
to  play  a  solo  at  the  bottom  of  the 
choir,  desiring  Lanzelli,  the  yiolon-' 
cellist  of  Turin,  to  accompany  him : 
when  he  played  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  excite  the  most  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  and  cries  of  '  E  Tiyar 
in  the  public  church.  Wheneyer 
he  was  about  to  make  a  close,  he 
tunied  to  Laurentii,  wittf  an  ironi- 
cal smile,  and  called  out,  '  Ck)si  si 
suona  per  fare  il  prime  yiolini !' — 
'  This  is  the  way  to  play  the  first 
fiddle  r  Many  absniu  stories  of  a 
similar  nature  are  related  concern- 
ing the  arrogance  of  this  eminent 
violinist,  who  was  usually  compli- 
mented with  the  title '  Capo  pazzo' 
(Crack-brain).  He  had  traveUed  all 
oyer  Europe,  and  gained  a  perfetstly 
original  siyle.  The  peculiarities  in 
his  performance  were  his  bow-hand, 
his  learned  arpeggios,  and  a  tone  so 
loud  and  clear  Qiat  it  could  be  dis- 
tinguished through  the  most  nume- 
rous band  in  a  church  or  theatre. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
Be^ce  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
was  for  a  considerable  time  at  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Germany.  He  had 
visited  England  when  Earinelli  was 
here,  when  he  had  composed  seyeral 
operas.  Bumey  heard  him  lead  the 
Iwod  at  a  concert  in  Hickford's 
Boom,  in  a  style  he  had  neyer  be- 
fore witnessed. 

Yemcini  composed  an  opera, 
'  Boselinda,'  which  Lord  Middlesex 
produced  after  the  eighth  perform- 
ance of  '  Alfonso.'  The  music,  wild, 
awkward,  and  unpleasant  as  it  was, 
carried  this  work  through  twelye 
nights.  As  a  composer,  he  had  a 
certain  degree  of  whim  and  caprice : 
but  his  freaks  were  buili  on  a  good 
foundation.  He  then  composed  an- 
other opera  —  'L'Errore  di  Solo- 
mone ' — which  was  represented  only 
twice;  and  ' Aristooemo,'  a  pas- 
ticcio. This  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other opera  ('Alceste')  byLainpu- 
gnani,  which  concluded  the  season. 

Testing,  who  led  the  orchestra  al- 
ternately with  Yeradni  during  Lord 
Middlesex's  management,  was  a  Qer- 
man  Tiolinist,  and  composed  for  his 
instrument    He  was  a  pupil  of  Ge- 


nuniani.  His  works  are  little  known, 
haying  been  originally  sold  by  pri- 
yate  sub6cri|)tion.  To  Festing'^^be- 
longs  the  principal  merit  of  esta- 
bhsning  the  fund  for  the  support  of 
decayed  musicians  and  their  nimilies. 
This  society  was  founded  in  1738, 
and  took  its  rise  from  an  affecting 
incident  Eesting  was  seated  one 
day  at  the  window  of  the  Orange 
coffee-house,  situate  at  the  comer  of 
the  Haymarket,  when  he  noticed  a 
yery  intelligent-looking  boy,  driving 
an  ass  and  selling  brickdust  The 
diild  was  in  rags,  a  miserable  object : 
Testing  made  inquiries,  and  disco- 
yered  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
unfortunate  musician.  Filled  with 
the  deepest  grief  that  the  child  of 
a  brother  professional  could  be  re- 
duced to  such  destitution,  Festing 
determined  to  spare  no  effort  to 
rescue  the  unhappy  little  yagiant 
He  consulted  his  Mend  Dr.  Morice 
Green ;  and  these  worthy  men  soon 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  fund 
towards  the  support  of  decayed 
musicians  and  their  fiemiilies.  l^m- 
del  took  a  great  interest  in  the  so- 
ciety: he  gave  a  benefit  for  it  in 
1739,  when '  Alexander's  Feast '  was 
performed,  and  he  not  only  gave 
the  house  gratis,  but  composed  and 
played  a  new  concerto.  Heidegger 
made  a  present  of  twenty  poxmos  to 
defray  mcidental  expenses  on  this 
occasion. 

Handel,  finding  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  unoccupied  in  Noyem- 
ber,  1744,  engaged  it  for  the  per- 
formance of  oratorios,  which  he 
began  Noyember  3,  and  continued, 
with  heavy  loss,  till  the  a  3rd  of 
April,  1745. 

Soon  after  this,  Yeradni  quitted 
England.  He  was  shipwrecked,  and 
lost  all  his  effects,  including  his  two 
Steiners,  esteemed  the  b^  in  the 
world.  In  his  usual  light  way,  he 
called  one  of  these  instruments  Si 
Peter  and  the  other  Si  Paul. 

The  rebellion  in  1745  caused  the 
Opera-house  to  be  shut  up.  A 
popular  prejudice  existed  against 
the  performers,  who,  being  foreign- 
ers, were  chiefly  Boman  Catholics. 
An  Opera  was  opened,  April  7th,  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
under  the  direction  of  !FS»ncesco 
Geminiani.    Prince  Lobkowitz,  who 
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was  at  this  time  in  London,  and  who 
wflfl  passfonately  fond  of  mnsic,  at- 
tended all  the  rehearsals,  witl\  the 
celebrated  and  mysterious  Count 
Germain.  Pasquali  led ;  *  and  I  re- 
member/ says  Dr.  Bumey,  '  at  a 
rehearsal,  Geminiani  taking  the  "violin 
out  of  his  hands,  to  giye  him  the 
style  and  expression  of  uie  symphony 
to  a  song,  which  had  been  mich 
taken  when  fmst  led  off.  And  this 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  Geminiani.'  The  opera  was  a 
pasticcio,  called  '  L'Incostanza  De- 
lusa.'  Signora  Frasi,  and  Signora 
Galli — a  bold,  masculine-looking 
woman,  who  performed  the  first  male 
part — were  the  principal  singers. 
Count  St  Germain  composed  several 
new  songs  for  the  piece,  one  of 
which,  'Per  piet^  bell'  idol  mio,* 
sung  by  Signora  Frasi,  was  encored 
every  night 

Geminiani— a  little  man,  about 
sixty-five,  with  a  pleasing  face,  sal- 
low complexion,  black  eyebrows,  and 
always  dressed  in  blue  velvet  richly 
embroidered  with  gold— was  per- 
haps one  of  the  moist  singular  ^r- 
sonages  ever  heard  of  in  musical 
history.  He  was  a  native  of  Lucca, 
and  had  come  to  England  in  17 14; 
in  a  short  time  he  had  become 
known'  to  a  large  circle  of  amateurs, 
who  were  captivated  by  his  exqui- 
site performance,  remarkable  more 
particularly  for  tenderness  and 
pathos.  Many  noblemen  desired  to 
nave  the  honour  of  being  his  patron ; 
but  he  seemed  to  attach  nimself 
most  closely  to  the  Baron  Kilman- 
segge,  who  had  been  chamberlain  to 
George  the  First  when  Elector  of 
Hanover.  In  17 16  Geminiani  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  the  IBaron 
twelve  solos  for  the  violin.  His 
patrons  and  pupils  were  so  delighted 
with  this  work,  that  they  averred  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  whether 
Geminiani  was  more  to  be  admired  as 
a  skilfid  performer  or  a  fine  com- 
poser. 'With  a  duo  attention  to 
himself,'  observes  Hawkins,  'there 
is  no  saying  to  what  degree  he 
might  have  availed  himself  of  that 
fiEivour  which  his  merits  had  found  in 
this  coxmtry.'  Baron  Eihnansegge 
was  so  impressed  with  respect  for 
his  abilities,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  for  him  the  x)atronage  of  the 


King.  He  mentioned  Geminiani  to 
his  MJegesty,  as  an  exquisite  p6^ 
former,  and  the  author  of  a  wock, 
which  he  nlaced  before  the  King, 
who  lookea  over  it,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  music  VbAi  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  hear  some  of  the 
pieces  performed  by  the  composer. 
The  Baron  immediately  conmnmi- 
cated  the  Ein^s  pleasure  to  Geim- 
niani.  The  enunent  violinist,  though 
glad  to  obev  such  a  command*  told 
tiie  Baron  *that  he  should  like  to  be 
accompanied  on  the  harpsichord  I7 
Mr.  Handel,  as  no  one  else  coaM 
play  to  satisfy  him.  Baron  Eilman- 
segge,  anxious  to  give  his  pruUgS 
every  advantage,  respectfully  inti- 
mated this  wiab  to  the  King,  1^ 
ordered  that  both  masters  shookl 
attend  at  St  James's.  The  Btton 
was  very  much  pleased  by  this,  for 
he  had  been  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  reinstate  Handel  in  the 
King's  good  graces  ever  since  the 
performance  of  the  celebrated  Water 
Music,  when  his  Majesty  had  slightly 
relented  towards  his  former  fir 
vourite.  *  The  two  musidans  at- 
tended at  the  palace,  when  Gemi- 
niani justified  the  praises  which  had 
been  lavished  on  him  by  his  kind- 
hearted  friend,  and  Handel  sac* 
ceeded  so  fur  in  allaying  the  anger 
of  King  George  that  he  obtained  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  a  year,  in 
addition  to  one  for  the  same  amount 
whidi  had  been  settled  on  him  by 
Queen  Anne.  GJeminiani  was  obliged 
to  rely  for  his  income  on  the  boun- 
tiful patronage  of  his  friends  among 
the  nobility,  and  the  presents  and 
the  profits  which  he  gained  I7 
teaching,  being,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, held  in  such  esteon  that  he 
always  fixed  his  own  terms.  He 
was  seldom  heard  in  public  during 
his  long  residence  in  England.  He 
was  never  engaged  to  conduct  at  the 
Opera,  because,  from  some  curious 
lack  of  steadiness,  and  from  being  so 
wild  and  careless  a  timist,  he  threw 
a  band  into  the  utmost  confuskm 
whenever  he  attempted  to  direct 
The  absorbing  passion  of  his  life 
was  painting.  To  indulge  his  en- 
thusiastic love  for  pictures,  he  neg- 
lected his  proper  studies  and  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  involving 
himself  in  straits  and  difiScnlties 
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vbidh  the  flUghiest  degree  of  pni- 
denoe  wonld  haye  taught  Mm  to 
4ivaid.     To   gratify  his  taste,   he 
bought  piotoies,  and  to  sapply  his 
ivants,  he  sold  them.    The  result  of 
ihis  inatioDal  system  was  that  he 
snfiared  fiKHn  oontmual  distress  and 
poyerty.    With  the  object  of  seour- 
ing  immunify  from  arrest,  poor  Ge- 
mimani  was  Ma.  to  avail  himself  of 
the  protection  which  the  nobilil^ 
were  privileged  to  give  their  sei^ 
vantB.  Being  on  a  visit  at  thejhouse 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one  of  his 
pupils,  he  persuaded  his  lordship  to 
enrol  his  name  in  the  list  of  his 
domestics.    He  soon  had  an  oppor- 
tasaty  of  testing  the  validity  of  his 
•claim  to  securiiy ;  for  he  was anested 
by  a  creditor  for  a  small  sum,  and 
thrown  into  the  Marshalsea.  Qemi- 
niani    sent  a  note,   through   one 
Forast,  an  attorney,  to  a  gentleman 
in  Lord  Essex's  £Gunily,  who  showed 
the  message  to  the  Earl,  and  was 
directed  to  go  to  the  prison  and 
demand  Geminiani  as  the  savant  of 
the  Eflurl  of  Essex.    This  was  done, 
and  Geminiani  was  set  at  liberty.  It 
might  be  imagined  that,  being  per- 
petually in  debt,  and  harassed  by 
duns,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
•accept  a  regular  situation,  with  a 
fixed  income,  on  any  terms;  but, 
although  careless  and  prodigal,  Ge- 
miniani was  not  without  principle. 
In  i727>  the  place  of  master  and 
composer  of  the  state  music  in  Ire- 
land was  vacant  by  the  death  of 
John  Sigismund  Cousser,  a  German 
nmsician  of  eminence.    The  Earl  of 
Essex,  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Percival,  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
place   fh>m   Sir    Bobert  Walpole, 
which  he  offered  to  Ctominiani,  tell- 
ing him  that  his  difficulties  were 
now  at  an  end,  for  that  they  had 
provided  for  him  an   honourable 
emplojrment,  suited  to  his  profession 
and  abilities,  and  which  would  afford 
him  an  ample  provision  for   life. 
Unfortunately,  on  inquiring  into  the 
ocmditions  of  the  office,  Geminiani 
found  that  it  was  not  to  be  held  by 
a  Boman  Catholic ;  he  therefore  de-> 
clined  it,  alleging  as  the  reason  that  he 
was  a  memb^  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  tbat  though  he  had  never  made 
4uiy  great  pretoisions  to  religion,  the 
thought  of  renouncing,  for  the  sake 


of  worldly  prosperiiy,  the  fiuth  in 
which  he  had  been  baptized,  was 
what  he  could  in  no  way  answer  to 
his  conscience.    As  Geminiani  thus 

n'tively  refused  the  plaoa,  it  was 
owed  on  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  who  was  a  distin- 
guished -pedonneT  on  the  violin. 
At  this  period  Geminiani  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fune.  He  had  in  1 7a6 
published  his  opera  terza,  consisting 
of  six  concertos  for  the  violin,  the 
last  of  which  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  without  a  rival  in  his 
profession;  but  he  benefited  very 
little  by  the  profits  that  accrued 
fix)m  the  pubhcation  of  his  works. 
The  manuscript  of  his  opera  se- 
cunda  was  snrreptionsly  obtained 
by  Walsh,  who  was  about  to  print 
it,  when  the  notion  struck  him  that 
it  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  the 
corrections  of  the  author.  He  wrote 
to  Geminiani,  giving  him  the  alter- 
native of  correcting  the  work,  or 
having  the  mortification  of  seeing  it 
appear  before  the  public  with  such 
£ftult8  as  would  seriously  injure  it 
At  first  Geminiani  was  in  a  passion 
at  this  insult,  and  rejected  it  with 
scorn;  he  instituted  a  process  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  sale  of  the  book, 
but  Walsh  compounded  the  matter, 
and  the  work  was  published  under 
the  supervision  of  the  composer. 
The  opera  terza  he  parted  with  for 
a  certain  sum  to  Walsh,  who  printed 
it,  and  in  an  advertisement  gave  the 
purchaser  the  satis&ction  of  know- 
ing that  he  had  come  honestly  by 
the  copy. 

The  speculation  into  which  Gemi- 
niani entered  at  the  Little  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  was  a  complete 
fedlure.  He  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  business  of  the  orchestra,  and 
had  not  the  least  conception  of  the 
labour  and  unwearied  attention  re- 
quired to  instruct  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers,  nor  did  he 
understand  anything  of  the  practical 
details  of  operatic  business.  The 
performances  did  not  continue  more 
than  nine  or  ten  nights;  and  this  was 
Geminiani's  first  and  last  attempt  at 
playing  the  perplexing  part  of  Opera 
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Piiector.  It  is  difficult  to  ooDJee- 
ture  what  could  have  saggcBted  to 
him  the  idea  of  undertakiiig  it 

Aboat  fifteen  yeans  later,  Geminiani 
visited  Ireland,  to  pass  some  time 
with  his  pupil  and  friend  Dubonrg. 
He  went  K>r  a  sojonm  of  some 
weeks  with  another  pnpil.  Squire 
Coote  (afterwards  Lord  Bellamonte), 
at  Coot-hill,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Here  a  ridiculous  adventure  befel 
him.  Mr.  Joseph  Younger,  an  actor, 
was  then  on  a  summer  excursion  with 
a  company  of  itinerant,  who  were 
in  a  yeiy  impoverished  state,  and  he 
ii^rmed  Mr.  Coote  of  their  pitiable 
condition,  when  that  gentleman  or- 
dered a  play  to  be  p^ormed  in  a 
stable  the  next  evening  for  their  be- 
nefit Geminiani  was  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Coote  to  attend  tne  entertain- 
ment at  the  rural  theatre.  When 
the  little  company  assembled  they 
found,  to  their  dismay,  that  they 
were  without  a  musician,  and  they 
were  consulting  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  when,  to  their  joy,  a  little 
girl  appeared,  leading  a  blind  man, 
who  carried  a  *crowdy'— a  species 
of  rude  violin— under  his  coat.  He 
was  immediately  engaged,  and  placed 
on  a  stool  behind  the  scenes.  After 
twanging  his  instrument,  to  put  it 
in  tune,  he  drew  from  the  strings  a 
series  of  horrible  discords.  All  ^es 
turned  instinctively  to  Geminiani, 
who  stopped.his  ears,  and  even  then 
writhed  and  groaned  with  torture. 
The  poor  fiddler,  being  informed  by 
some  wags  behind  the  scenes  that  the 
greatest  violinist  in  the  world  was  in 
tiie  pit  with  Squire  Coote,  and  was  in 
raptures  with  the  excellence  of  his 
playing,  became  more  energetic.  The 
great  musician  sprang  from  his  seat, 
his  features  distorted  with  convul- 
sive agony  at  the  harsh  grating 
*  torn  and  rasped  from  the  ^est  of 
instruments,'  and  implored  Mr. 
Coote  to  order  the  carriage  to  take 
him  away.  The  young  squire,  in 
ecstades  with  the  fan,  refused  to 
comply  with  liis  request;  and  the 
fiddler,  hearing  the  i^outs,  the  clap- 
ping of  hands,  the  roars  from  every 
part  of  the  house,  fancying  that  he 
was  creating  a  marvellous  sensation, 
played  the  louder,  especially  when 
he  was  told  that  the  squire  was  de- 
lighted with  his  performance.    At 


last  the 'squire's  fits  of  laughtar  be- 
came so  alarmingly  violent,  that  his 
mother  commanded  the  fiddler  to 
terminate  his  performance,  on  pain 
of  her  weighty  displeasure;  so  Ge- 
miniani was  relieved.  The  bell 
rang,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and 
Younger,  in  the  ohaiaoter  of  Lord 
Towmey  (in  the  'Provoked  Hus- 
band'), was  discovered  seated  at  a 
table.  His  soliloquy  bdng  finished, 
Lady  Townley  entered,  when  he 
should  have  said,  '  Going  out  so 
soon  this  morning,  madam?*  but  an 
unforeseen  accident  broke  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  There  was  no 
raised  stage,  in  consequence  of  the 
place  not  affording  space  for  such  a 
convenience,  and  the  ground  was  a 
new-laid  malt-house  floor.  'When 
the  actor  attempted  to  advance  to- 
wards his  lady,  the  high  heels  of  his 
theatrical  shoes  stndic  in  the  new- 
made  floor,  and  so  tenacious  was  the 
clay,  that .  although  he  extricated 
himself, '  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
shoes  fixed  in  the  mire,  until  with 
might  and  main  he  compelled  the 
earth  to  yield  up  his  property.'  In 
utter  confusion  lie  ran  off  the  stage, 
so  furious  that  he  said  he  would  have 
had  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  kicking  Lady  Townley 
out  of  the  stable,  horsewhipping  his 
sist»,  the  mild  Lady  Grace,  and  in 
pulling  his  friend  Manly  by  the 
nose.  This  ludicrous  accident  caused 
the  performance  to  be  suspended  for 
some  time.  Even  Geminiani  foxgat 
his  own  misfortunes,  and  joined  in 
the  shouts  of  laughter.  Vfhaa 
Younger  returned  he  was  so  irate 
that  every  smile  he  detected  on  the 
countenances  of  the  audience  ap- 
peared to  be  specially  directed 
against  himself  . 

On  returning  to  Dublin,  a  fidal 
mishap  befel  Geminiani.  He  had 
devoted  some  years  to  composing  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  music ;  but  a 
female  servant — recommended  to 
him,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose— 
treacherously  abstracted  the  mami- 
soript  from  his  chamber  and  it  was 
never  recovered.  Unable  to  repair 
his  loss,  Geminiani  pined  away,  and 
soon  afber  died. 

The  arrival  of  Gluck  was  the  pm- 
dpal  event  which  distinguishea  the 
season  of  1746*     His  &tbee  vas 
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master  of  the  chase  to  Prinoe  Lob- 
kowitz,  and  as  the  prince  yna  at  this 
time  in  Iiondon,  it  is  probable  that 
be  partly  induced  Glnck  to  come 
over  in  1745.  Jannary  7, 1746,  was 
prodnced  the  'Cadnta  de'  Giganti/ 
which  was  perf6rmed  before  the 
Bnke  of  Cmnberland^  in  compliment 
to  whom  the  piece  was  written  and 
composed.  Gluck  was  then  thiity- 
twD.  He  was  not  yeaty  prepossessing 
in  aspect,  being  terribly  pitted  wi£ 
small-pox,  and  exceedingly  coarse  in 
figore  and  &ce.  At  rehearsal  he 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  cnrions- 
lookmg  gentlemen  imaginable,  la 
character  he  was  frank  and  open,  but 


hot  and  choleric.  His  impatience 
knew  no  bomids  when  his  airs  were 
not  executed  in  the  style  and  expres- 
sion in  which  he  composed  tnem. 
',  Yon  sing  that  air  very  toud/  said  he 
one  day  bluntly  to  a  prima  donna, 
'but  don't  flatter  yourself  that  you 
sing  it  very  well/  He  was  thoroughly 
obstinate  and  unyielding,  and  always 
pursued  his  way  amid  difficulties 
which  would  haye  been  insuperable 
to  anybody  dse.  Durin|^  his  resi- 
dence in  L(mdon  he  associated  mudi 
with  Dr.  Ame  and  his  wife— for- 
merly Miss  Brent,  a  popular  opera 
singer— who  exercisea  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  simplicity  of 


FKUCE  GUiwiKi.— (Page  ill.) 


his  productions.  The  singers  in  his 
'Gaduta  de'  Giganti'  were  Monti- 
celli  (who  left  England  at  the  end 
of  this  season),  Jozzi,  and  Giacchi, 
with  Signore  Imer,  Fnisi,  and  Pom-  , 
peati,  afterwards  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Madame  Gomelie.  The 
company  was  an  excellent  one,  yet 
the  new  dances  by  Auretti  and  the 
charming  Yioletta  ware  much  more 
i^plauded  than  the  singing.  Yio- 
letta, afterwards  Mrs.  Garrick,  was 
bom  at  Vienna,  but  she  looked  in- 
finitely more  of  aa  Englishwoman 


than  a  German.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly dignified,  and  had  a  peculiarly 
giacef  ul  walk.  Gluck's  genius,  na- 
turally so  great,  was  yet  immature ; 
the  piece  was  not  a  very  good  one, 
and  it  ran  only  five  nights.  He 
then  brought  out  one  of  his  former 
operas,  'Artamene,'  which  was 
performed  ten  nights.  An  opera 
rarely  ran  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
nights  at  that  period.  When 'Ar- 
tamene' was  withdrawn,  Gluck 
arranged  a  pasticcio,  'Piramo  e 
Tisbe/  a  selection  of  the  most  ad- 
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mixed  airs  from  his  other  works; 
but  as  the  pieces,  when  thus  col- 
lected, were  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  scenic  representation,  they  in* 
evitably  lost  all  their  beauty,  and 
the  public  were  greatly  disappointed. 
Soon  after  the  production  of  this 
pasticcio,  Gluck  quitted  England, 
much  astonished  to  find  that  those 
airs  which  had  been  most  effectiTe 
in  the  operas  for  which  they  were 
originally  composed,  were  tame  and 
flat  when  reproduced  with  other 
words.  Gluck  had  hitherto  followed 
the  tiien  fashionable  style  and  taste 
of  the  Italian  opera;  yet  he  was 
conscious  of  its  defects,  and  felt  how 
little  his  music,  as  a  whole,  could 
lay  claim  to  real  dramatic  merit. 
Indeed  Handel  declared  that  his 
works  were  detestable.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  true 
dramatic  perfection  by  the  composer 
was  the  empty  and  disconnected 
character  of  the  poetry.  It  was  not 
till  he  accidentally  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  man  who  had  the 
boldness  and  energy  to  strike  into 
an  independent  path  as  a  librettist, 
that  Gluck  was  inspired  to  do  the 
same  as  a  musician. 

In  the  autumn  of  1746,  Beginelli 
first  appeared  on  the  London  Opera 
stage,  in  a  pasticcio. called '  Annibale 
in  Oapua.'  He  was  an  old  but  great 
singer ;  his  voice,  as  well  as  person, 
was  in  ruin.  He  was  now  over  fifty 
years  of  age;  his  voice,  a  soprano, 
was  cracked,  and  in  totad  decay ;  his 
figure  was  tall,  raw-boned,  and 
gawky ;  yet  there  were  fine  remains 
of  an  excellent  school  in  his  taste 
and  manner  of  singing.  He  had 
some  refiaement  in  his  embellish- 
ments and  expression  'which  can- 
not be  described,'  says  Dr.  Bumey, 
'  and  which  I  have  never  heard  from 
any  x>ther  singer.  In  a  cantabile  his 
taste,  to  those  who  had  places  near 
enough  to  hear  his  riffioramenti, 
was  exquisite.'  Unfortunately,  the 
numerous  imperfections  of  his  voice 
and  figure  disgusted  those  who 
could  hear  only  the  worst  part  of 
his  performance.  The  rest  of  the 
singers  this  season  were  very  indif- 
ferent, consequently  there  was  no- 
body to  supply  BeginelU's  defi- 
ciencies. The  singers  were  Borosini, 
TriuLri,  and  Ciacchi,  with  Pirker,  a 


German  woman  of  small  abilities, 
and  Signore  Ckusanni  and  Frasi,  thfin 
in  an  inferior  class. 

Two  new  composers  came  to  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  1746,  Paiadies, 
a  pupil  of  Forpora^  and  I'erradellas, 
Terradeglas,  or  Terradegliaa  Th^ 
were  very  unfortunate  in  not  finding 
singers  capable  of  performing  their 
works.  Terradellas  was  especiaUy 
clever,  and  so  sensitive  about  hu 
productions,  that  he  died  at  Borne 
in  i75i»  of  grief  at  the  bad  sucoeiB 
of  one  of  his  operas. 

The  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who,  till  the 
winter  of  i747»  had  been  patentee 
and  sole  director  of  the  Opera,  was 
then  joined  by  several  noblemen  at 
the  b^ioning  of  that  season.  33iey 
opened  a  general  subscripticm :  the 
first  in  November,  for  six  nights 
only;  the  second  in  Decemb^,  fer 
ten;  the  third  in  January,  for  seven- 
teen ;  and  the  fourth  in  March,  for 
fourteen  nights.  The  season  was 
commenced  with  'Fetonto,'or  Phae- 
ton, a  new  opera,  set  by  Parodies, 
the  drama  being  written  by  Ysr 
neschi,  afterwards  manager,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  Discourse  on  Operss, 
inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Middleeex. 
November,  i747f  the  Little  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  was  opened  by 
some  unemployed  or  dii^ntenied 
performers,  who  brought  out  an 
opera  entitied  '  L'Ingratudine  Pn- 
nita.'  After  the  second  night,  how- 
ever, the  speculation  was  aban- 
doned. 

Beg^elli  was  still  first  male  singer, 
and  Signora  Galli,  who  had  made  a 
fevourable  impression  in  Handel's 
'  Judas  I  Maccabaeus,'  was  leading 
female  performer.  Early  in  t748# 
during  uie  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Lord  Middlesex,  Gaetano  Guacuigni 
arrived  in  England.  He  was  a  inld 
and  careless  singer,  though  he  had 
a  full  and  well-toned  voice.  He  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Handel,  who 
assigned  him  the  parts  in  his  orato- 
rios of  ' Samson'  and  the ' Messiah' 
originally  writtm  for  Mrs.  Gibber. 
He  remained  for  several  years  m 
London,  during  which  time  he  wis 
more  remarkable  for  singing  English 
than  Italian.  When  he  played  in 
an  English  opera  called  the  'Wr 
ries,'  Gtoiok  took  much  pleasure  in 
forming  him  as  an  actor.    Hebadft 
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nobMooking,  elegant  fignze,  and  a 
handsome  and  intelligent  oonnte- 
nanoe;  his  attitudes  were  so  fall  of 
grace  and  dignity  that  they  wonld 
have  been  excellent  studies  for  it 
sculptor.  He  had  a  deHcions  yoioe 
and  irzeproachable  taste.  His  tem- 
per, nnfortonately,  was  capricious, 
obstinate,  and  unyielding;  he  was 
perpetually  quarrelling  with  the 
manager,  his  fellow-singers,  and  the 
public,  and  involving  himself  in 
difficulties,  though  he  was  lavishly 
generous  and  very  good-natured  t(>- 
waids  those  whom  he  liked.  Soon 
after  his  arzival,  Ouzssoni,  now  grown 
old,  poor,  and  miserable,  worn  down 
with  infirmities,  her  once  magnifi- 
cent voice  grown  thin  and  cracked, 
reappeared  upon  the  scene  of  her  * 
former  triumphs.  She  was  engaged 
at  the  King's  Theatre  to  sing  in  the 
opera  of  '  Mithridate,'  composed  by 
Teriadellas,  but  she  disgusted  those 
who  came  anticipating  pleasure. 

The  noble  directors  found  them- 
selves considerable  losers  by  their 
speculation  in  the  Opera,  and  obliged 
to  make  up  all  dencienoies  in  the 
shape  of  salaries  and  general  ex- 
penses. The  season  wore  on  hea- 
vily, and  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  was 
again  a  loser  to  a  large  amount. 
Mieiy  14  the  house  was  shut  up, 
although  three  popular  operas  had 
bfiffli  trifld 

Y^en  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  re- 
linquished the  Opera  management, 
Br.  Croza  came  into  possessian. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  has  left  no 
veoords  of  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  there 
arrived  in  England  a  young  musi- 
cian, who  was  destined  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  instru- 
mental music  in  this  country.  This 
was  Felice  Giardini.  He  was  then 
thirty-three,  and  he  had  acquired 
a  splendid  reputation  on  the  Conti- 
nent. His  first  appearance  in  public 
was  at  a  benefit  concert  for  Ouzzoni, 
May  18,  at  the  Littie  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  There  were  very  few 
people  present,  as  nobody  cared 
about  the  dilapidated  old  ex-prima 
donna,  who  had  besought  public 
assistance  in  her  distress ;  yet  when 
Giardini  played  a  solo  of  Martini 
of  Milan's  composition,  'the  ap- 
plause was  so  long  and  loud,'  says 


Dr.  Bume^,  '  that  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  such  hearty  and 
unequivocal  marks  of  approbation 
at  any  other  musical  performance 
whatever.'  The  doctor  had  met 
him  the  night  before  at  a  i>rivate 
concert,  with  Guadagni  and  Signora 
I^nsi,  at  the  house  of  an  amateur 
named  Franks,  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  best  dilettante  per- 
formers on  the  violin  at  that  tune. 
'  We  were  all  equally  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  various  powers 
of  Giardini,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
his  life ;  when,  besides  solos  of  his 
own  composition,  of  the  most  bril- 
liant kind,  he  played  several  of  Mar- 
tini's in  manuscript,  at  sight,  and  at 
five  or  six  feet  distance  horn  the 
notes,  as  well  as  if  he  had  never 
practised  anything  else.  His  tone, 
bow,  execution,  graceful  carriage  of 
himself  and  instrument;  playing 
some  of  my  own  music,  and  making 
it  better  than  I  intended,  or  had 
imagined  it  in  the  warm  moments 
of  conception;  and,  at  last,  playing 
variations  extempore,  during  naif  an 
hour,  upon  a  new  but  extraordinaiy 
kind  of  Dirthday  minuet,  which  acci- 
dentally lay  on  the  harpsichord;  all 
this  threw  into  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment the  whole  company,  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  hear  bet- 
ter performers  than  Festing,  Brown, 
and  Collet' 

After  her  unprofitable  concert,  the 
wretched  old  singer — poor  Ouzzoni, 
erst  the  flattered  and  admired  prima 
doima,  who  had  received  the  homage 
of  all  Europe,  had  defied  Handd, 
thrown  London  into  a  fever,  beheld 
the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  haugh- 
tiest coxmtry  in  l^e  world  at  her 
feet,  seen  the  dress  of  one  of  her 
&vouiite  characters  adopted  as  a 
uniform  by  the  fiur  and  youthful 
aristocracy  of  England,  insolentiy 
refused  to  accept  princely  salaries, 
and  who  had  recklessly  flung  her- 
sdf  into  all  kinds  of  extravag^des 
and  eccentricities  and  audacities — 
poor  improvident  Ouzzoni  retired  to 
Italy,  there  to  drag  on  a  pitiable 
existence  by  making  buttons,  until 
she  expired  in  a  public  hospital. 

Giardini  led  the  Opera  band,  into 
which  he  introduced  new  discipline, 
and  a  new  style  of  playing,  fax  supe- 
rior in  itself  and  more  congenial  with 
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the  poetry  and  mtusio  of  Italy  than 
the  .languid  manner  of  his  prede* 
oessor,  Festing.  A  dramatic  com- 
poser  named  Oiampi  came  almost 
immediately  after  Giardini's  arziTaL 
His  works  were  indifferent,  and  fall 
of  commonplace  passages.  Daring 
the  season  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance was  produced,  nor  were  there 
any  singers  of  distinction,  witii  the 
exception  of  Guadagni  and  Signora 
Frasi~-and  the  former  was  still 
young,  and  to  a  great  extent  un- 
finished, while  the  latter  was  not 
held  in  much  estimation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  season.  No- 
yember,  1 7499  there  was  a  schism  at 
the  theatre,  and  the  composer,  with 
the  principal  singers,  quanelled 
with  Dr.  Groza,  quitted  his  esta- 
blishment in  a  huff,  and  erected 
their  standard  at  the  Little  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  where  they  per- 
formed a  39ew  comic  opera,  set  by 
Ciampi,  called  '  U  Negligente,'  nine 
times.  Dr.  Groza,  with  his  remain- 
ing staff,  brought  out  a  bnrletta 
at  the  end  of  January—'  Madama 
Giana,'  composed  by  liitilla  in  1744 
for  Venice,  where  it  had  achieyed  a 
briUiant  success ;  but  here  it  was  so 
frigidly  receiyed  that  it  did  not  sor- 
yiye  the  second  night.  Almost  all 
the  comic  opens  of  that  period, 
when  transplanted  from  Italy  to  the 
colder  clime  of  England,  feuiled. 
Dr.  Bumey  ascribes  the  reason  to 
'  our  natural  ayersion  to  being  told 
what  we  should  admire ;'  but  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  cause  that  the  light,  local 
fan  of  one  country  is  not  to  be 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the 
natiyes  of  another,  as  is  proyed  by 
the  Inmost  utter  impossibility  of 
conyeying  a  just  idea  of  the  jokes 
and  good  sayings  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; for  when  translated  or  ex- 
plained they  are  either  giyen  in  a 
different  form  or  lose  their  zest 
Seyeral  other  pieces  were  pro- 


duced; but,  although  Guadagni  and 
Fraai  sang  in  them,  ^bsy  &iled  one 
after  another. 

Dr.  Groza,  finding  that  the  dark 
doud  which  had  obseuied  the  ope- 
xatio  atmosphere  for  four  yeizs 
would  not  disperse^  determined  to 
rid  himself  of  his  responsilHlitieB  in 
a  yery  summary  manneir.  April  7, 
1750,  he  took  a  personal  benefit, 
and  then  ran  away,  leaving  the  per- 
foxmers  and  innumerable  trades- 
people and  others  largely  in  debt 
He  disf^ppeared  altogether;  and  an 
adyertuaement  was  inserted  in  the 
'  Daily  Adyertiser,'  May  15*  agned 
by  Henry  Gibbs,  a  tea  merchant  in 
Goyent  Garden*  offering  a  reward  of 
thirty  pounds  to  any  one  who  would 
secnre  his  person.  This  eyent  put 
an  end  to  operas  of  all  kinds  for 
sometime. 

Among  iaahionable  musical  eDte^ 
iaiimients  then  in  yogoe  was  the 
Bidotto,  first  introduced  in  nit. 
It  oonsistedof  a  selection  of  soDgft-7 
sung  chiefly  by  Senesino,Bald8smi, 
Salyai,  and  Mrs.  Anastasia  Bohin- 
son.  On  the  oondusioa  of  the  con- 
cert, the  p^ormers  on  the  ^ag9 
joined  the  company  in  the  pit  by 
means  of  the  bridge  that  connected 
the  two,  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  a  bcdl:  ibis 
terminated  the  amusements  of  the 
eyening.  Banelagh  Gardens  at 
Ghelaea  were  built  and  opened  &r 
musical  perfonuances  in  1743*  ^^ 
were  the  original  speculation  of  Mr. 
Lacy,  joint  patentee  with  Ganick  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  They  we» 
prettily  planned,  and  extended  doim 
to  the  Thames ;  a  superb  orchestca, 
from  which  concerts  of  yocsl  and 
instrumental  music  were  givoi*  vas 
erected  in  the  centre  of  a  capacioas 
rotunda,  with  boxes  for  refir^hment 
in-  the  interior,  in  which  part  of  ^ 
company  sat,  while  the  rest  prome- 
naded in  full  diess  before  them. 

E.  a  a 
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r  iheae  pageB  fint  meet  the 
pnblio  eye,  the  festiyities 
with  which  it  is  intended  to  celebntte 
the  completian  of  three  hnndied 
yeuB  from  the  birth  of  Shakespeare 
idll  be  at  their  height  Thonsands 
ci  Tisitois  will-— if  we  inhabitants  of 
Stratford  be  not  grieronsly  disap- 
pointed—haye  pomred  into  thai  qmet 
town,  intent  on  demonstrating  weir 
rererenoe  for  the  memory  of  onr 
national  poet  by  all  manner  of  load 
talking,  by  earnest  eatinp^  and  drink- 
ing, by  play-acting,  mnaic,  and  danc- 
ing,—in  short,  by  availing  them- 
selTes  of  all  those  means  of  making 
merry  and  epjoying  themselves 
which  are  being  carenilly  provided, 
altar  the  ftshion  in  which  nom  time 
inmiemorial  the  English  people 
have  worshipped  theol^ts  of  their 
adoiation,  bnrning  gratefol  incense 
alwavs  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ilie  idol  and  two  to  themselves. 

Bat  of  all  those  who  by  road  or 
rail,  afoot  or  moonted,  will  thos  go 
pilgrimaging  to  the  poef  s  land,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  one  will  reach 
Stratford  Vy  the  mode  of  transit 
which ilrst  conveyed  me  there;  for 
Statford  at  that  time  had  no  rail- 
way, or  at  least  if  it  had  one  the 
people  of  Stratford  refused  to  admit 
the  ftct,  or  to  call  it  anything  bat  a 
tramway.  And  by  this  tram  from 
th»  viUage  of  Morefeon'-in-Marah, 
some  fifteen  miles  away,  the  present 
writer  first  made  his  way  to  the 
Shakespearian  shrine.  His  recollec- 
tions of  that  ride  are  a  coxioos  com- 
bination of  the  impressions  made  by 
travelling  by  coach  and  travelling 
byxaiL  The  joomey  was  performed 
oatside  an  ordinary  railway  carriage 
which  had  been  adapted  to  & 
necessities  of  horse^traction.'  It 
was  fitted  with  box  for  driver,  and 
seats  beside  him  for  passengers. 
Attached  to  the  carriage  m  front  was 
a  platform,  on  which  the  sagadoos 
horse  (the  only  locomotive  osed  on 
the  Stratford  and  Moreton  Bailway) 
mounted  when  it  had  drawn  oar 
carriage  to  the  top  of  an  incline,  thos 
escaping  being  tripped  up  as  we 


descended  at  a  rattling  good  speed. 
The  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  not  having  discovered  this 
tramway,  the  oocarrence  or  non-oc- 
conence  of  accidents  was  left  chiefly 
to  the  goodness  of  Providence. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
incline  the  gnard  applied  his  break 
as  tightly  as  he  could,  we  all,  to  iiie 
best  of  our  individual  capacities,  held 
on  to^ur  seats,  and  if  we  had  takfen 
firm  hold  we  thus  managed  to  avoid 
being  pitched  off  head-foremost 
When  the  carriage  came  to  a  stand, 
the  horse  dismounted  and  drew  us 
along  as  before.  There  was  a  tunnel 
too,  on  approaching  which  the 
driver  was  kmd  enough  to  suggest 
that  such  of  the  outside  passengers 
as  thought  it  likely  they  would  &ve 
any  further  use  for  their  brains 
should  duck  their  heads  as  low  as 
possible,  and  carry  their  hats  in 
their  lumds.  And  thus,  following 
chiefly  the  course  of  the  river  Stour, 
we  wound  very  pleasantly  through 
shady  lanes  where  the  high  hedge- 
rows, forming  a  gratefril  screen  from 
the  hot  sun,  could  be  reached  by  the 
hand  on  either  side.  Or  we  ran 
along  the  public  highway,  not  sepa- 
rated  from  it  by  any  fence,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  take  up  or  set 
down  a  wayfarer  or  to  refresh  our 
thirsty  selves  with  beer.  At  what 
pace  we  went,  or  whether  that  pace 
would  be  mostapprezimately  catcu- 
lated  in  miles  to  the  hour,  or  hours 
to  the  mile,  we  hardly  know.  It 
was  all  so  very  pleasant, -and  seemed 
to  last  so  long,— we  are  of  opinion 
that,  except  on  the  brei^-neck  in- 
clines, no  great  despatch  was  either 
sought  after  or  obtained,  and  it 
wodd  generally  have  been  quite 
safe  to  get  down  and  walk  a  little. 
There  was  always  pleasant  matter 
for  speculation,  too,  as  to  what 
county  we  were  in  at  that  partionlar 
moment  For,  starting  in  Glouces- 
tershire, we  found  ourselves  pre- 
sently in  Worcestershire,  forthwiUi 
in  Warwickshire,  then  for  another 
breathing  space  in  Worcestershire, 
anon  again  m  Gloucestershire,  bade 
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into  Worcestershire,  thencel  once 
more  into  Gloucestershire,  until  at 
last  the  graceful  spire  of  Stratford 
rising  before  ns,  we  trundled  across 
the  beautifal  Avon,  and  ended  our 
journey  in  Warwickdiire,  —the  shires 
in  these  psurts  being  intermixed  yery 
singularly,  and  we  haying  in  our 
short  journey  made  no  less  than 
(Seven  changes  of  this  kind.  Since 
then  we  have  visited  Stratford  many 
scores  of  times,  having,  in  fact,  come 
to  be  almost  a  townsman  of  that 
place,  .but  never  again  have  we 
joum^ed,  or  shall  we  journey  there 
80  pleasantly.  The  tramway>  it  is 
true,  still  exists,  and  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  archseologists;  but 
passengers  to  Stratford  no  longer 
pass  over  its  ancient,  perilous  rails. 
It  exists  only  as  a  superseded  idea. 
Its  modest  glories  have  paled  before 
those  of  the  modem  and  quite  un- 
interesting railways  which  haye 
pierced  Stratford  fbom  the  north  and 
firom  the  south. 

So  that  our  visitor  does  reach 
Stratford,  however,  it  matters  but 
little  in  what  way.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  he,  coming  amongst  us 
as  a  stranger  at  this  special  time, 
has  in  reality  but  one  idea  connected 
with  the  place  he  is  visiting.  With 
him  'Stratford-upon-Avon'  is  not 
so  much  a  topographical  name  as  a 
personal  one.  To  him  Stratford  and 
Shakespeare  are  convertible  terms,  aa 
they  are  to  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  people  who  read  books.  All 
that  we  know  of  Shakespeare  the  man 
is  so  dim  and  shadowy  that  after  we 
have  put  together  all  the  items  of 
knowledge  which  the  research  of 
centuries  has  been  able  to  amass,  we 
seem  to  have  got  but  one  great  cen- 
tral feet  by  which  to  hold  firmly, — 
that  it  was  here,  namely,  here  in  liiis 
very  town,  that  Shakespeare  lived, 
and  wrote,  and  died.  And  it  is 
certain  that  all  who  go  to  Stratford 
with  this  one  fixed  idea  will  be 
likely  to  dex}art  with  it  more  firmly 
rooted  than  ever.  They  will,  it  is 
true,  have  realized  to  themselves  that 
Stratford  is  demonstrably  something 
more  than  a  name; — that  it  is  an 
actual  place  stQl  existent  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  with  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  its  own ;— areal  English  town 
made  up  of  streets  and  houses  ex- 


tremely like  those  of  other  English 
towns;— nay,  that  it  is  blessed  eyen 
with  a  mayor  and  corporation,  with 
a  local  b(»rd  of  healtii,  a  vestry,  a 
tax-gatherer,  a  beUman,  a  policeman, 
a  pair  of  stocks, — with  all,  in  short, 
that  marks  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilized  society  and  stamps  the 
town  a  substantial  prosaic  &et,  with 
no  more  of  myth  about  it  J;han  there 
is  about  Hackney  or  Brentford. 
But  over  and  above  all  this  wa 
venture  to  predict  there  will  be  the 
old  feeling  stronger  than  ever  that 
Stratford  is  not  me  name  of  a  place 
but  the  alias  of  a  man.  All  that  the 
visitor  sees  around  him,— all  that  he 
hears, — all  that  he  reads,— all 
that  is  done  will  have  relalaon 
more  or  less  directly  to  tiiis 
man.  He  will  observe  how  the 
people  of  this  little  town  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  erect  an  elegant 
pavilion  to  seat  five  thousand  people, 
— ^have  built  it  surely  with  credit  to 
the  town  and  to  the  local  atchitegte, 
—have  abandoned  all  otiier  pursuits 
for  the  sake  of  celebrating  with  the 
greater  honour,  according  to  their 
lights  and  to  the  degrees  of  wisdom 
with  which  they  are  blessed,  this 
great  national  feietival.  Behind  this 
ract,  and  serving  as  an  effective  back- 
ground to  bring  all  into  bolder  relief, 
he  will  remember  that  Stratford, 
viewed  in  relation  to  this  festivity,  is 
the  centre,  not  of  England  only,  not 
even  of  Europe  only,  but  we  may 
say  without  magniloquence,  of  the 
whole  world.  That  in  aQ  the 
busiest  cities  of  England  there  are 
gatherings  more  or  less  enthusiastic 
in  celebration  of  this  teroentenaiy 
day ;— that  in  Germany,  in  France, 
in  America,  in  far-off  India ;— wherfr- 
ever  the  English  language  is  read 
or  spoken,  companies  of  men  are 
assembled,  proud  to  call  themsdyes 
countrymen  of  Shakespeare; — prond, 
if  not  his  countrymen,  of  their  power 
to  reiad  his  worids,— and  that  in  all 
these  places,  and  amongst  all  these 
men,  there  is  a  disposition  to  torn 
and  look  in  one  direction,  and  that, 
as  the  Moslem  turn  and  bow  towards 
Mecca,  these  are  saying  from  time 
to  time  how  they  wish  they  could 
look  in  upon  the  doings  at  Stratfoid. 
And  if  the  stranger  be  of  a  san- 
guine,  enthusiastic   disposition  he 
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may  persuade  himself  that  here  at 
last  he  has  come  upon  an  intellectnal 
Utopia, — here  he  has  found  a  pro- 
phet who  has  honour  amongst  his 
own  people^  and  a  people  who 
rightly  appreciate  and  glory  in  the 
distinction  that  attaches  to  then: 
home.  Let  him  attemper  these  beau- 
tiftd  ideas,  however,  l^fore  he  leaves. 
They  are  too  pleasing  to  be  enjoyed 
without  some  alloy.  We  people  of 
Stratford-upon-Ayon  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  more  effusiye  or  sentimental 
than  you  people  of  '  Stratf ord-atte- 
Bowe.'  We  pass  the  birthplace 
iteelf  without  bo  much  as  looking  up 
at  it.  When  we  meet  over  our  glass 
and  our  pipe  our  talk  is  of  heifers 
and  t^gs,  of  the  price  of  beans  and 
oats,  of  the  prospect  of  a  railway 
being  made  through  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  of  anything,  in  short, 
rather  than  of  Shakespeare.  From 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  from  Wilmcote, 
firom  Snitterfield,  from  Welford 
(wh^re  there  is  to  this  day  an  actual 
may-pole  still  to  be  seen),  from 
'drunken  Bidford,'  from  'haunted 
Hilbro*,'  from '  dancing  Marston,'  we 
jog  to  market  at  Stratford,  never 
thmking  that  these  are  classic 
names.  Charlcote,  with  its  fine  old 
honse,  with  its  river  flowing  taran- 
quiUy  as  it  flowed  three  hundred 
years  ago^  with  its  park  (scene,  as  is 
so  persistently  and  agreeably  be- 
lieved, of  the  apotheosis  of  poaching) 
^with  all  ite  associations,  is  no 
ground  of  romance  to  us.  It  is 
merely  the  seat  of  Squire  Lucy,  who 
drove  past  just  now,  and  whose  mare 
we  thought  was  going  a  little  stiff 
on  the  off  leg, — who  is  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  beiar  the  name  and  to  be 
of  the  family  of  him  who  has  with 
one  consent  been  identified  as  the 
justice  who  is  best  known  by  a 
luune  evidently  not  given  him  on 
account  of  his  wisdom.  When  the 
tourist  joins  us  at  our  market  dinner 
we  know  him  at  once.  And  when  he 
attempts  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  Shakesp^uian  channel  his 
fiulure  is  often  signal.  '  Known  to 
Americans  as  Washington  Irving's 
hotel/  he  will  say,  reading  the  head- 
line of  our  host's  hotel  bill.  And 
then  he  asks  us  how  it  comes  to  be 
so  known.  We  tell  him  '  Because 
Washington  Lrving  once  stayed  here 


for  a  week,— you  will  see  his  room 
on  the  other  side  the  passage, — ^you 
will  see  a  fire-poker  on  which  is  en- 
graved "  Geoflfipey  Crayon's  sceptre," 
— ^you  will  see  old  William  the 
*  waiter,  who  will  tell  you  all  about  it,' 
And  then  he  withdraws  to  the  other 
side  of  the  passage,  and  the  conver- 
sation reverts  to  the  subject  of  crops 
or  cattia  Nay,  here  are  even  those 
amongst  us  who  speak  irreverently 
of  the  coming  celebrations.    'Well, 

Mr.  B ,'  we  said  but  yesterday, 

'and  what  do  you  think  of  all  these 
preparations ;  —  taken     all     your 

tickets?'  And  Mr.  B 's  reply  was 

one  which  we  fear  will  move  Eng- 
land to  indignation—'  Tom-foolery,' 
he  said, '  a  lot  of  tom-foolery.'    But 

of  course  Mr.  B is  in  a  minority, 

though  hardly,  we  believe,  in  a  mi- 
nori^  of  one. 

Nor,  indeed,  are  all  the  strangers 
who  look  in  ux)on  us,  strangers  who 
come  thinking  of  Shakespeare  only. 
Frequently  there  are  cheap  trips  to 
Stratford.  Such  a  one,  on  Easter 
Monday  just  now  passed,  brought  us 
from  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire 
about  a  thousand  people.  Of  these 
but  little  over  a  hundred  visited  the 
house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  bom, 
and  only  about  half  a  hundred  went 
to  look  at  his  tomb.  It  should  be 
explained,  however,  that  there  were 
unusual  counter-attractions.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  this  particular  day  the 
basins  of  the  canal  were  empty  and 
a  number  of  workmen  were  engaged 
clearing  them  of  mud.  To  watch  so 
interesting  an  operation  from  two  to 
three  hundred  of  the  visitors  stood 
on  the  wharves  for  hours.  They 
rewarded  with  vociferous  applause 
the  lucky  captor  of  any  eel  or  other 
fish  which  had  not  succeeded  in 
burying  itself.  They  were  not  de- 
terred even  by  the  pelting  rain  from 
supporting  with  their  presence  these 
industrious  labours  and  researches. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  if 
the  basins  had  not  happened  to 
require  mudding,  or  if  there  had  been 
fewer  little  fishes  for  the  boys  to 
htint,  more  of  the  visitors  might 
have  found  time  for  Shakespeare. 

During  the  tercentenary  festivals  it 
is  not  likely  that  similar  distractions 
will  arise.  Visitors  will  be  free  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  more 
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[To  which  it  may  be  added  that 
the  bricks  with  which  the  house  has 
lately  been  repau^  have  also  'a 
Shakespearian  association/  bricks 
being  no  donbt  somewhere  'men- 
tioned by  the  dramatist  in  his  works/ 
although  the  present  annotator  has 
not  time  to  look  out  a  passage.] 

'Site  of  New  Place,  the  endofChapd 
Street, 

'  This  was  the  retired  residence  of 
the  Bard  of  Avon,  and  the  scene  of 
his  last  hours.  Also  the  spot  where 
he  planted  his  celebrated  mulberry- 
tiee,  which  was  ordered  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  Rev.  F.  Gastrell,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  numerous  admirers  of  the 
matchless  bard.  It  was  converted 
iato  goblets,  boxes,  tobacco-stoppers, 
&c/ 

[We  do  not  observe  that  the  ter- 
centenary programme  provides  for 
the  utterance  of  a  solenm  groan  in 
memory  of  the  Bev.  Francis  Gas- 
trell. Thisseems  to  be  an  omission.] 

'Ann  Hathawaffs  Cottage,  ShoUery, 
ikret-quariers  of  a  mile  from  the 
town, 

*  Shakespeare's  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  substantial  yeoman,  was  bom 
at  this  rural  villa^  in  1556,  the 
house  being  still  m  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  Anne  Hathaway 
(eight  years  older  than  her  husband) 
married  Shakespeare  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  with  whom  she  passed 
some  years  of  her  life  in  domestic 
obecuii^,  till  an  extravagance  that 
he  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of, 
forced  him  out  of  Warwickshire,  and 
he  sought  refuse  in  Iiondon,  where 
being  thrown  mto  the  company  of 
theatricals,  first  gave  him  a  taste  for 
tiie  drama,  and  therein  produced 
those  workis  which  have  immortal- 
ized his  name.' 

[Visitors  could  hardly  choose  a 
pleasanter  walk  than  that  across  the 
fields  to  Shottery.  It  will  afford 
them  a  charming  view  of  Stratford 
church.  Th^  will  find,  too,  that 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  was  not 
only,  as  the  above  extract  implies, 
'in  a  good  state  of  preservation/ 
when  uie  was  bom  there,  bat  that 
it  is  so  to  this  day.] 

VOL.  v.— NO.  XXX. 


The  'Visitors'  Guide'  does  not 
mention  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  But  this  also  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  well  worthy  of  a  cur- 
sory inspection.  By  not  a  few,  in- 
deed, it  is  thought  better  worthy  of 
inspection  than  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  a  shrine  within  the  bounds 
of  Europe.  For  it  is  here,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  that  we  see  the  stone 
which  covers  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Shakespeare— the  stone  which  boars 
the  famous  inscription  which  has 
probably  been  oft^er  quoted  than 
any  other  epitaph  ever  written  ;* — 
here,  side  oy  side  with  thut  of 
Shakespeare,  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  tombs  of  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  others  of  his  family. 
There  from  above  looks  down  the 
bust,  addressing  the  reader — 

*  stay,  passenger;  why  goest  thoa  by  lo  fast  ff 

Around  are  the  tombs  of  the  Ck)mbe 
family,  the  Cloptons,  not  a  few 
others  of  unusual  interest,  the 
church  being  surprisingly  rich  in  its 
epitaphs  and  monuments.  In  the 
vestry  the  parish  register  opens  of 
itself  at  the  pages  which  record  the 
birth  and  death  of  '  Gulielmus  filius 
Johannes  Shakspere.'     The  birth  is 

♦  The  other  dnj  a  German  gentleman, 
type,  we  suppose,  of  the  *  intelligent  fo- 
reigner '  of  whom  we  frequently  hear,  afler 
haranguing  with  much  enthusiasm,  though 
not  in  very  good  English,  on  the  excellences 
of  Shakespeare,  asked  the  writs'  to  recite 
to  him  this  inscription,  which  he  wished  to 
take  down  in  writing.  He  had  been  in  the 
church,  but  had  forgotten  to  copy  it,  perhaps 
forgotten  to  look  at  it,  and,  now  he  had  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  he  wanted  it.  He  took  it 
down  from  our  dictation,  and  when  he  had 
finished  we  looked  at  his  note-book.  The 
memoranda  which  he  had  made  for  his  own 
misguidance  ran  thus : — 

*Oood  ften  for  Jesus  sake  for  b§re 
To  dig  dnst  enclose  a  tear 
Blest  be  the  man  what  spare  these  stone 
And  coraed  be  he  what  move  my  bone.' 

He  said  his  wife  would  be  delighted  with  it. 
(We  assure  the  reader  this  is  not  exag- 
gerated, and  we  are  sony  for  it.) 

f  We  don't  like  foot-notes,  but  we  must 
make  another.  U  is  curious  to  notice  how 
this  word  passenger  has  altered.  Any  one 
who  had  missed  his  train,  and  arrived  foot- 
sore at  the  end  of  his  journey,  would  now 
feel  it  satirical  if  he  were  addressed,  *  Stayi 
passenger.' 

a  X 
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entered  in  Latin  as  aboye,  but  the 
qnaliiy  of  this  Latin  not  being  first- 
rate,  a  laudable  economy  of  it  has 
been  exercised  in  subsequent  years, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  entry  of 
his  death,  it  is  in  English. 

The  visitor  who  goes  much  about 
in  Warwickshire  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  that  Shakespeare  is  still  one 
of  the  commonest  names  in  that 
county.  The  writer  paid  his  poor*s- 
rates,  a  little  while  ago,  and  has  got 
a  receipt  signed  'William  Shake- 
Bpeare.'  Indeed  there  is  a  certain 
Bet  of  names  which  are  continually 
turning  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Shakespeare's  house  is  in  Henley 
Street.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Arden.  At  Henley-in-Arden, 
eight  miles  from  Stratiford,  there 
are  three  or  four  Shakespeares.  One 
of  them,  we  see,  appears  to  glory  in 
the  old  uncertainly  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  name  ought  to  be  written.  . 
He  describes  himself  as  Shakspear 
on  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
Shakespeare  on  the  sign  above  the 
door.  The  name  of  Hathaway,  and 
Hathway,  is  still  a  common  one  in 
the  disteict  The  occupant  of  the 
cottage  at  Shottery  does  not  bear 
that  name,  but  claims  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  original  Hathaways, 
and  says  the  cottage  has  never  passed 
out  of  possession  of  her  family. 

Finally,  to  complete  our  g^dance, 
let  us  earnestly  advise  the  stranger 


nottoleaveStratford  without  having, 
if  possible,  a  short  excursioii  cm  the 
river  Avon. 


One  word  more,  and  that  in  as 
earnest  a  tone  as  we  can  give  it,  be- 
fore we  dismiss  this  sul^jeci  Let 
us  remember— all  of  us  who  take 
part  in  any  shape  in  this  tercen- 
tenary celebration,  that  it  is  not 
what  we  do,  be  it  little  or  be 
it  much,  but  only  the  spirit  in 
which  we  do  it,  that  can  do  any 
honour— we  will  not  be  so  hold  as 
to  say  to  the  memory  of  Shakeroeai^ 
for  that  can  be  no  more  affected 
either  by  praise  or  dispraise— but 
simply  to  ourselves.  It  is  surely  a 
good  thing  that  a  people  should  thuB 
lay  aside  for  a  whue  me  cares  of  the 
world  that  '  is  too  much  with  nfl, 
late  and  soon,'  and  do  homage  with 
a  prostrate  heart  to  what  we  have 
found  greatest  amongst  all  our  race. 
The  memory  of  this  celebration 
will  live  through  many  generations 
when  all  the  small  squabbles 
and  heartburnings,  and  professionai 
discords  which  heralded  and  at- 
tended it  will  have  long  been  for- 
gotten and  forgiven.  And  the  names 
of  some  who  have  laboured  hard,  not 
seddng  any  short-lived  notoriety  to 
themselves,  but  in  a  spirit  of  true 
reverence,  will  be  read  hereafter  with 

grateful  ]5aspect. 
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NOT  a  patch  upon  it,  Mossoo, 
pretty  though  I  allow  yonr 
Bois  to  be;  wonderfolly  improTed 
from  the  barren  old  scrap  that  I 
remember  it,  thongh  the  new  Bois 
de  Boulome  .is,  with  its  admirably- 
kept  garaens,  its  pretty  lakes,  its 
trim  walks,  its  bits  of  boskage  and 
greenerv— grand  though  youimagine 
it,  with    its    swell   company,   its 
sombre  -  fiiced,    waxed  -moustached 
Emjyeror,  with  the  pretty  woman  by 
his  side  (a  little  stndned  and  fkded 
now,  that  pretty  woman,  and  show- 
ing what  a  lon^  course  of  difficulties 
between  luxuries  and  priestcraft  will 
del),  both  reclinme  in  their  elegant 
carriage  enyironed  by  nunicharda  and 
nolioe-agents,  who  manage  some- 
now  to  get  rid  of  that  awful  stifi&iess 
of  demeanour  which  affects  erery- 
thing  connected  with  our  English 
police;  with  its  grand  troops  of 
nouveaux  richesses  whirling  here  and 
there  in    elegant   equipages,  and 
showing  in  every  item  of  extrava- 
gance the  recent  fortone  made  hap- 
hazard through  Bourse  speculation ; 
with  its  crowd  of  equestrians,  jeunea 
dandys,    with    high    shirt-collars, 
horse-dioe  pins,  tight  trousers,  and 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  like  bad  imi- 
tations of  thsrd-rate  men  about  Lon- 
don ten  years  since ;  with  ils  white- 
capped  bonnes  and  precocious  chil- 
dren already  in  fuU  flirtation,  and 
dreary  old  men  spitting  into  red 
cotton  pocket   handkerchiefe,   and 
drearier  old  ladies  taking  snuff  and 
lookmg  after  their  Spitz  dogs,  and 
Undourou  soldiers,  with  very  short 
hair  and  large  ears  sticking  out  of 
their  heads  uke  handles  to  mugs, 
and  short-tailed  jackets,  and  balloony 
trousers  and  tiny  feet ;— not  with  all 
these  ad^cts,  and  a  great  many 
more  wmch  I  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  space  to  enter  upon,  Mossoo, 
is  your  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  our 
Hyde  Park.    Your  place  is  too  new, 
to  begin  with.     Our  little  establish- 
ment has  its  history  and  can  point 
to  its  ancestors — ^real,  not  Brumma- 
gem!   We  were  Hyde  Manor,  be- 


longing to  the  Church  of  Westmin- 
ster, until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  we  were  exchaaiged— 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  'swopped,' 
— ^for  some  Grown  property.  Aii  am- 
bassador from  your  sprightly  nation 
hunted  in  us  with  our  King  in  1550 ; 
in  1578  the  Duke  Casimir  'killed 
a  barren  doe  in  Hyde  Park  from 
among  three  hundred  other  deer.' 
They  started  horse  and  foot  races 
round  our  Ring  in  Charles  the  First's 
time ;  and  when  the  gloomy  season 
of  the  Protectorate  was  over,  and  the 
King  had  come  to  his  own  again, 
mad-cap  Charley  made  us  celebrated 
for  our  drives  and  promenades,  a 
reputation  which  we  have  main-* 
tamed  ever  since,  and  will  maintain 
at  all  hazards^  against  all  comerol 

*  Of  all  parU  of  Eogland,  Hyde  Park  hath  the 


For  ooaches  and  hones  and  penonB  of  fame  1' 

Hath,  hath  had,  and  shall  have,  for 
ever!  What  historical  memories, 
what  stores  of  anecdotes  are  con- 
nected with  the  name!  Evelyn  going 
to  see  a '  coach  race  in  Hide  Park,' and 
afterwards 'collationing'  in  Spring 
Garden.  Bustling,  chattine,  active 
little  Mr.  Pepys,  entering  innis note- 
book that  he  had  gone  'thence  to 
the  Park,  my  wife  and  I;  and  here 
Sir  W.  Coventry  did  first  see  me  and 
my  wife  in  a  coach  of  our  own,  and 
so  did  also  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
did  eye  my  wife  mightily.'  Hither 
was  brought  Eynaston,  an  actor  who 
played  female  parts,  and  who  was '  so 
boautifol  a  youth'  that  the  ladies 
of  qualiiy  prided  themselves  in 
taking  hun  with  them  in  their 
coaches  to  Hyde  Park  in  his  theatri- 
cal habit  after  the  play:  '  Which,' 
says  Colley  Cibber,  'in  those  days 
they  might  have  sufficient  time  to 
do,  because  plays  were  then  used  to 
begin  at  five  o'clock,  the  hour  that 
people  €f  the  snme  ranJe  are  now  going 
to  dinner.'  Here  Oliver  Cromwell, 
attempting  to  drive  six  horses  which 
had  been  recently  presented  to  him 
by  the  Earl  of  Oldenburgh,  acting  a 
little  too  freely  with  his  whip,  caused 
a  E  J 
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the  team  to  take  fright,  and  the 
coach  upsetting,  was  flung  to  the 
ground  and  somewhat  sevetely  in- 
jured. Here  took  place  that  lament- 
able duel  between  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohnn,  in 
which  both  were  killed,  and  which 
is  so  admirably  described  in  Thack- 
eray's '  £smond ;'  and  here,  just  a  cen- 
tury ago,  took  place  a  duel  between 
John  Wilkes,  of  'North  Briton' 
celebrity,  and  Samuel  Martin,  M.P. 

Vede  Napoli  e  pot  moril  See 
Naples  and  die,  if  you  like,  but  do 
not  die  without  having  seen  Hyde 
Park/  The  country  cousin  who 
spends  a  fortnight  in  London,  weary- 
ing himself  and  his  friends  with  that 
fourteen  days'  hard  labour,  has  seen 
nothing  until  he  has  visited  Hyde 
Park  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
and  gased  upon  the  crowd  of  car- 
riage occupants,  equestrians  and 
pedestrians  constantly  x>ouring  in 
under  Decimus  Burton's  triple 
archway  with  the  Ionic  screen 
which  faces  that  trixunphal  arch 
on  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill, 
now  surmounted  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Digby  Wyatf  s  hideous  bronze  eques- 
trian effigy  of '  the  Dook,'  which  cost 
a  grateful  public  six^  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  whole  world  there 
is  probably  no  such  sight,  no  such 
lavish  display  of  wealth  dispensed 
with  such  exquisite  taste,  no  such 
show  of  elegant  equipages  and 
splendid  horseflesh,  no  such  gather- 
ing of  high-bred  men  and  lovely 
women.  Nothing  else  in  London 
pretends  to  compete  with  it  At  the 
Opera  and  the  Horticultural  and  Bo- 
tanical fetes  you  may  see  the  same 
men  and  women,  but  th^  are  with- 
out the  horses  and  carriages,  which 
have  a  great  effect  in  the  ensemble. 
Moreover,  at  those  places  you  have  to 
pay  for  admission,  whereas,  brother 
of  mine,  though  your  name  be  Lazi^ 
rus,  and  though  your  coat  be  ever  so 
patched,  though  your  pockets  be 
ooinless  and  your  boots  cracked, 
you  shall  take  your  place  against 
the  iron  rails  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  and  calmly  criticise  to 
your  Mend  Sans-sous  the  '  turn-out ' 
of  the  Duke  of  Sennacherib.  Let  the 
green  and  gold  par^-keeper  eye  you 
superciliously,  not  to  say  suspi- 
ciously, oh  my  friend  (and  to  tell 


truth  thoy  are  a  haughiy  race  these 
park-keepers,  and  combine  theySerfe' 
of  a  private  soldier  with  the  arro- 
gant exclusiveness  of  the  beadle), 
but  do  not  mind !  so  long  as  your 
behaviour  is  circumspect,  and  your 
language  not  obnoxious,  these  per- 
sons cannot  interfere  with  you ;  and 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  Imowing 
that,  from  your  casual  contribution 
to  the  levied  taxes  of  the  kingdom, 
you  feel  to  a  certain  extent  towards 
them  in  the  b'ght  of  an  employer. 

But  the  country  cousin  on  his 
first  visit,  the  neophyte  first  making 
acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  (S 
the  Park,  should  have  an  introducer, 
some  one  well  acquainted  with  its 
ways,  else  will  he  be  fiun  to  lose 
himself,  and  pursue  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  call  'mere  vain  gropings.' 
Nowhere  is  the  fickleness  of  Euhion, 
the  mutability  of  Taste,  more  seen 
than  in  this,  their  chief  resort 
Eive-and-twenty  years  ago  the  place 
of  resort  for  equipages,  horsemen, 
and  pedestrians  was  that  portion 
of  the  King  between  Hyde  Park 
Comer  and  Great  Cumberland 
Street,  as  it  had  been  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  '  The  next  place 
of  resort,'  says  the  'Spectator,' 
'wherein  the  servile  world  are  let 
loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde 
Park,  while  the  gentry  are  in  the 
Bing.'  And  Pope,  addressing  lock- 
raped  Belinda,  says — 

*  Know,  then,  tinnumbered  Bpirits  round  her  fif  » 
The  light  mlUtia  of  the  lower  tkj : 
Theee,  though  unseen,  ere  ever  oo  the  wtng, 
Uaog  o'er,  the  Box,  and  hover  rooDd  the  Rii«.' 

Butbefore  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
during  brief  holidays  snatched  at 
intervals  from  school,  was  permitted 
to  look  on  at  the  dazzling  crowds. 
Fashion  had  changed  the  locale  to 
the  straight  stretch  of  road  between 
Achilles'  statue  and  the  powder 
magazine,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  'Ladies'  Mile.'  Ah  me!  these 
changes  in  Fashion's  quarters,  when 
reflected  on,  are  as  melancholy  as  the 
crows'  feet  seen  in  the  dressing-glasB 
creeping  slowly  round  the  eyes,  or 
the  dropped  voice  in  which  your  tailor 
mutters  to  his  assistant  the  number 
of  inches  round  your  waist  — a 
measure  which  at  one  time  he 
would  announce  in  so  cheery  a  tcme! 
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My  earliest  leooUection  of  the 
'  Ladies'  Mile'  extends  to  a  period 
when  it  was  not  thought  baa  taste 
to  ride  or  driye  on  a  Sunday;  when 
Lady  Blessington,  in  the  eyening  of 
beauty  so  soft  and  charming  as  to 
giye  one  an  idea  of  the  resplendent 
loyeliness  of  its  dawn,  droye  in  a 
yery  notioeable  carriage  with  the 
largest  of  footmen  in  the  most 
striking  of  liveries;  when  Count 
D'Orsay,— ah!  how  well  I  recollect 
his  stnught  profile  and  black  hair! 
he  was  handsome,  certainly,  but  of  the 
hairdressers'  dmnmy  order  of  beauty 
— droye  an  admirably-hung  dark- 
green  cabriolet,  with  a  high-^teppine 
horse,  in  yery  highly  plated 
harness,  and  with  a  gin-stunted 
'tiger,' — a  little  wretch  in  boots  and 
breeches,  like  a  groom  seen  through 
the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass, 
swinging  on  the  footboard  behind ; 
when  the  bystanders  would  turn 
from  Lonis  Napoleon  (then  merely 
regarded  as  a  thick-headed,  silent, 
brooding,  disagreeable  exile)  to  gaze 
with  wonder  at  poor  Lord  Gantilupe 
lounging,  in  a  Sybaritic  fiEuahion, 
along  his  horse's  back;  when  a 
whisper  would  pass  round  among 
the  strangers  that  the  red-fiEu»d 
merry-looking  gentleman  in  the 
dark-blue  cab  was  Lord  Dolly  Fitz- 
clarenoe,  while  his  friend  and  chario- 
teer was  his  inyariable  Qompanion, 
Sir  George  Wombwell ;  that  the  tall 
man  in  spectacles  on  the  stout  cob 
was  Thackeray,  a  writer  in  '  Punch ;' 
and  that  the  gigantic  man  with  the 
handsome  iiaee  and  the  keen  eye 
was  Jacob  Omnium,  who  had  just 
exposed  the  abuses  of  the  Palace 
Court  In  those  days  broughams 
and  clarences  were  only  just  com- 
mencing to  be  used,  and  the  Park 
was  filled  with  banging,  swinging 
chariots  in  all  the  glory  of  gorgeous 
hammercloth,  bewigged  coach- 
men, powder-headed  footmen,  and 
plum-pudding-spotted  carriage-dog. 
In  those  days  no  man  wishing  to  be 
well  thought  of  would  have  been 
seenwalkmgon  the  Achilles-statue 
side  of  the  '  Ladies'  Mile,'  would  have 
been  seen  smoking,  would  haye  been 
seen  without  stiff  stand-up  gills  (a 
turn-down  collar  was  mcetiously 
supposed  to  indicate  a  poetic  tem- 
perament), withoutstraps  which  but- 


toned under  the  soles  of  his  Welling- 
ton boots,  and  without— if  he  were 
fiicial-gymnast  enough  to  accomplish 
it— an  eyeglass  stuck  in  his  eye. 
Boats  were  unknown  on  the  Serpen- 
tine in  those  days,  saye  the  mimic 
fleets  sailed  by  boys ;  and  any  one 
indulging  in  such  athletic  exercise  as 
rowing  would  haye  been  looked  down 
upon  as  a  sad  yulgarian.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  Coyentry  Club 
was  the  great  resort  of  the  dandies, 
when  crowds  used  to  assemble  round 
Apsley  House  (originally  a  piece  of 
ground  granted  by  George  the 
Second  to  an  old  soldier  named 
Allen,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  and  who  kept  an  apple- 
stall  on  it),  to  witness  the  mounting 
and  dismounting  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  to  receiye  the 
forefinger  salutation  of  the  blue- 
coated,  white-trousered  yeteran,  and 
to  cheer  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  (the  &yourite  head  coyer- 
ing  of  the  latter  being  then  a  white 
hat  with  a  black  band),  and  who 
droye.  as  frequently  in  tiie  Park  in 
the  season  as  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  are  now  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

Mais,  nous  avons  changS  tout  ceUi — 
we,andTimetheay6ngerI  LadyBles- 
sington,  D'Orsay,  Lord  Cantilupe, 
Lord  Dolly  Fitzclarenoe,  Sir  George 
Wombwell,  Thackeray,  'the  Dock,' 
and  Prince  Albert  are  dead;  the 
flowing  whiskers  of  Omnium  are 
white;  carriage-dogs  are  seen  no 
more;  and  straps,  eyeglasses,  and 
Wellington  boots  are  ostracised ;  and 
Fashion,  led  by  Anonyma  and  her 
compeers,  has  remoyed  the  line  of 
carnages  and  horsemen  to  the 
ground  between  Apsley  House  and 
Prince's  Gate.  There  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  position  of  Botten 
Row— that  long  strip  of  ground  dedi- 
cated to  horse  exercise  alone,  and 
into  which  no  carriage,  unless  apper- 
taining to  Royalty,  is  eyer  allowed 
to  enter— which  stretches  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  Kensington,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  deriye  its  im- 
sayoury  appellation  from  a  corrup- 
tion of '  Route  du  Roi,'  or  the  King's 
way.  Here  are  to  be  seen  horses 
and  horsemen  of  all  kinds.  Sheridan 
in  his  prologue  to  ♦Pizarro,*  thus 
describes  it— 
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•Honed  In  GhMptldf,  tcarofi  y»t  th«  eager 

upark 
AehierM  the  Sondtj  trlmnpb  of  the  Hark; 
floMoe  yei  yon  aae  him,  draidteg  to  bo  laie, 
Seeor  the  New  Boad,  and  dub  throng  Oro** 
•  veoorGAtie: 

Anxloni,  jet  Umoront  too,  his  iteed  to  ihow. 
The  hack  Buoephaliu  of  Rotten  Row. 
Oareleaa  he  aeems,  yet  TlgOantly  ahj, 
Wooa  the  «tniy  Rlance  of  ladtee  pewtng  by. 
While  hit  off-heel.  InakUooslj  Mldo. 
Provokea  the  caper  which  he  aeems  to  chJde.' 


And  so  it  has  oontinned  to  this 
day.  From  early  mom  till  dewy 
eyo  the  Bow  has  a  certain  comple- 
ment of  visitors,  for  during  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  it  is  most 
thronged,  and  its  frequenters  feel  it 
(le  rigiwur  to  be  seen  there.  These 
hours  used  to  be  in  the  evening,  an 
ante-prandial  promenade  from  half- 
past  tivo  |until  seven ;  but  some  of 
the  leaders  of  fashion  felt  that  these 
hours  were  not  sufficiently  exclu- 
sive—that people  from  the  City, 
horrible  vulgarians  engaged  in  the 
debasing  pursuits  of  commerce,  law, 
literature,  or  even  trade,  might 
come  between  the  wind  and  their 
nobility,  eiyoying  themselves  after 
the  day's  labours  were  at  an  end. 
This  was  too  terrific,  and  must  at 
once  be  rectified ;  so  the  exclusives 
changed  the  fashionable  time  to  the 
two  hours  preceding  lunch — ^be- 
tween twelve  and  two — when  all 
the  low  persons  engaged  in  getting 
their  daily  bread  would  be  confined 
to  their  counting-houses,  law-courts, 
chambers,  desks,  or  counters,  as  the 
case  might  be ;  and  this  rule  still 
continues.  So  thoroughly  has  it 
carried  out  its  intention  that  all 
the  visitors  at  the  '  swell  time ' 
might  now  be  denizens  of  the  Castle 
of  Indolence.  Thoy  are  all  drones, 
among  whom  the  presence  of  a 
working  bee  is  never  to  be  found. 
There  you  may  see  the  best  types 
of  that  great  creature  the  British 
'  swell '  —  tall,  stalwart,  strong- 
limbed,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft- 
bearded,  not  particularly  bright,  but 
covering  his  natural  pleasantiiess 
with  an  absurd  mask  of  insouciance. 
There  are  lovely  girls,  and  plain 
girls  who  almost  approach  to  pret- 
tiness  on  horseback,  so  well  are 
thoir  figures  sot  off  by  the  trim 
habit,  tlieir  &ces  by  the  neat  chim- 
ney-pot  hat  and  becoming   half- 


veil.  Seaich  the  world  iJuou^ 
and  you  will  find  nothing  like  these 
English  Amazons,  so  healthy,  yet 
80  delicately  fonfibd,  fearless,  yet 
entirely  modest,  so  bright  imd 
fresh  and  happy  in  her  one  health- 
ful and  natural  recreation  in  the 
entire  round  of  the  season's  amuse- 
ments. Here  the^  come  in  broad 
cavalcades,  some  eight  or  ten  strong, 
escorted  by  husbuids  and  lovers, 
brothers  and  friends,  the  fresh  sum- 
mer air  blowing  out  of  them  all 
the  heat  and  dust  and  gaseous  atmo- 
sphere of  hot  nights'  crammed  opera 
or  crowded  ball-room,  and  bringing 
back  for  the  jxmce  the  roses  into 
their  cheeks  and  the  light  into  their 
eye8-*6uch  roses  and  such  light  as 
fade  only  too  quickly  under  we  life 
they  are  leading,  and  are  only  re- 
newed by  a  long  course  of  oontinual 
quiet  and  fresh  air.  Ah,  Mossool 
my  foreign  friend,  whom  I  apos- 
trophized in  the  first  sentences  of 
this  little  essay,  these  young  Eng- 
lish ladies  constitute  our  crowning 
triumph  over  your  Boisl  You  ac- 
knowledge it,  I  know.  Often  have 
I  seen  you  wag  your  little  beard 
and  grind  your  teeth  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delighted  animation  as  the  ca- 
valcade whirled  by  you!  the  caval- 
cade in  such  close-fitting  dark-blue 
habits  as  none  but  Poole  yet  ha?e 
accomplished,  and  in  the  coquetry 
of  those  chimney-pots  and  half-veils, 
which  beat  the  wide-awakes  (once 
tried,  but  proved  failures)  into  fits! 
Sometimes  amon^  these  cavalcades 
are  to  be  seen  children  on  ponies-- 
pretty  Uttle  girls  with  their  Shet- 
land's leading-rein  in  charge  of  some 
steady  old  family  groom;  boy^ 
Imickerbockered  and  gaitered,  ^- 
loping  along  by  the  side  of  papa's 
&r-stepping  nunter—all  riding  fear- 
lessly, and  thoroughly  at  home  in 
their  saddles,  as  only,  in  Europe  at 
least,  we  English  people  are. 

Among  the  crowd  of  banded  ca- 
valcades you  will  notice  many  eoli- 
tarv  riders  steering  their  way  in 
and  out  in  lonely  self-sufficiency. 
Some  of  theso  are  females,  generally 
mounted  on  showy  screws,  and  riding 
them  at  the  top  of  their  pace,  fol- 
lowed by  very  doubtful-looking 
grooms,  under  whose  shabby  livery 
one  seems  to  recognize  a  bemg  of  a 
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kindred  though  slightly  difforent 
stamp.  In  most  of  these  instancos^ 
(fraitez  le  groom  et  vous  irouverez  U 
firman  of  some  Brampton  liyenr- 
8t»ble>tm]fias,  indeed  (shame  to  say!), 
the  serntor  .in  question  be,  as  he 
yery  often  is,  the  &ther  of  the  yonng 
woman  after  whom  he  rides.  The 
demeanour  of  these  miserable  women 
exhibits  the  recklessness  impelled  by 
shame— the  intention  of  '  facing  it 
ont ;'  and  as  they  ride  tardily  aloog 
they  stare  with  closed  lips  and  inso- 
lent glance  at  all,  male  and  female, 
whom  tb^  meet  These  are  the 
Anonymas  whom  certain  writers 
like  to  patronize  in  print,  and  the 
'pretty  horsebreakers,"  whom  some 
distinguished  painters  select  for  the 
subjects  of  their  brushes.  A  ren<« 
centre  with  them  causes  a  great 
deal  of  cariosity  on  the  part  of  lady 
amazons,  and  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  gentlemen 
cavaliers — caused  rather:  the  past 
tense,  not  the  present  Thanks  to 
the  genial  criticisms  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  press,  the  subject  is  now 
fully  understood  in  the  most  retired 
and  innocent  classes  of  society. 
One  would  like,  howeyer,  to  see 
some  letters  of  Mrs.  Ghapone  on  this 
topic ;  or  to  read  what '  Little  Bur- 
ney '  would  have  written  about  it  in 
her  'Diary;'  or  what  Dr.  Johnson 
would  haye  remarked  thereanent  to 
Topham  Beauctok  or  Bennet  Lang- 
ton. 

Besides  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
all  degrees  of  age  are  represented 
among  the  equestrians.  Here  may 
be  seen  pursy  gentlemen  of  fiye- 
and-fmr^,  who  laughed  and  grew 
&t  before  the  light  of  Banting 
dawned  upon  the  world,  and  who 
are  endeavouring  by  regular  horse 
exercise  to  keep  down  corpulence 
without  depriving  themselves  of  any 
of  the  taUe's  luxuries.  They  be- 
stride strong,  thickset,  handsome 
little  cobs— that  dass  of  horse  ad- 
vertised l^  dealers  as '  up  to  twenty 
stone — ^a  drayhorse  in  mmiature;' 
and  go  pounoing  away  with  the  full 
intention  of  getting  as  much  jolting 
as  possible  into  a  given  quantity  of 
time.  And  there,  too,  may  be  seen 
really  old  men,  fine  old  boys  who 
in  their  time  have  been  great  across 
country,  and  who  still  retain  a  look 


of  sporting,  in  their  tight  blue 
body-coats  and  high  muslin  cra- 
vats, but  who  are  no  longer  capable 
of  much  equitation,  and  are  seated 
on  steady  old  hunters  incapable  of 
making  a  stumble  or  a  mistake,  and 
cantering  along  at  the  easiest  of 
ambles.  Here,  too,  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  the  Church  equitant  in 
the  person  of  a  rosy-coloured  bishop, 
with  his  episcopal  logs  covered  witii 
black  gaiters,  mounted  on  a  safe, 
clever  cob,  and  closely  followed  by  a 
well-fed  groom  in  very  sober  livery. 
Until  the  last  few  years  there 
were  very  few  pedestrmns  in  the 
Bow,  and  these  principally  friends 
of  the  riders  or  connoisseurs  in  horso- 
flesh,  who  would  hang  negligently 
over  the  rails  and  discounae  to  each 
other  in  those  mysterious  whispers 
which  sporting  men  so  much  alfect 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
passing  cattle.  But  the  introduc- 
tion from  the  Champs  Elysto  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  the  light 
and  elegant  wire  chairs,  expressly 
adapted  for  out^f-door  use,  has 
entirely  changed  the  fiuhion,  and 
'  the  ^iing '  is  now  to  hire  a  chair 
and  sit  and  watch  the  passers-by, 
both  horse  and  foot  Nothing  can 
be  pleasanter  than  this.  You  sit 
amongst  the  best-dressed  people  in 
town,  the  prettiest  women  and  the 
greatest  swells,  and  see  the  whole 
panorama  of  London  out-door  life 
unrolling  itself  before  you.  Year 
by  year  these  chairs  have  increased 
in  number,  until  they  are  now  a 
recognized  institution  of  the  Park, 
and  afford  a  very  fieur  summer  live- 
lihood to  their  proprietors.  One 
row,  sometimes  a  double  row , 
stretches  from  Hyde  Park  Comer 
&r  up  Botten  Bow,  and  in  the 
bright  sunlight  the  colours  of  the 
bonnets,  parasols,  and  dresses,  har- 
moniously mingled,  give  the  effect 
of  a  brilliant  and  extensive  bed  of 
tulips.  In  front  of  these  sitters 
wanders  a  perpetually  varying 
crowd,  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
but  all  belonging  to  the  richer 
classes,  and  all  bent  on  relaxation 
and  .amusement  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  this  stroll,  provided 
you  have  a  companion,  but  the 
man  who  would  attempt  it  alone 
must  be  bold  indeed.     To  walk 
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quietly  nnder  the  file  of  a  thousand 
pair  of  ^68,  the  handaomeBt  and 
I  wickedest  in  London,  requires  an 
amount  of  moral  coorage  which 
few  possess :  the  nnfortonate  cyno- 
Bure,  once  started,  dare  not  retreat ; 
but  no  sooner  does  he  see  or  fimcy 
he  sees  some  one  bend  forward  to 
whisper  her  neighbour,  than  he  im- 
mediately considers  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  remark,  is  haunted  by 
the  horrible  idea  of  a  lump  on  his 
nose,  a  crack  in  his  boot,  a  crease 
in  his  coat^'  Quelque  chose  ridi- 
cule ou  bouffonne'  (to  use  Th^- 
ophile  Gauticr's  &yourite  phrase), 
in  his  appearance,  and,  colouring 
to  brightest  crimson,  he  pursues  hu 
way  amid  the  ill-suppressed  titters 
of  the  crowd. 

Once  past  the  Serpentine  Bridge, 
which  was  designed  by  Bemiie,  and 
erected  in  1826,  and  we  are  in  quite 
a  different  scene.  We  are,  as 
Tickell  says, 

'  Where  KenslDgtoD,  high  o'er  the  nd^boarlng 


Ifidst  greens  and  Bweeti  a  regil  fabric  stands. 
And  aeea  earh  spring  laxurtant  in  her  bowen, 
A  snow  of  bloeaoms  and  a  world  of  flowers; 
The  dames  of  Britain  oft  in  crowds  repair 
To  gravel  walks  and  unpoUnted  air. 
Here,  whUe  the  town  In  damps  and  darkness 

lies, 
They  breathe  In  sunshine  and  see  axura  skies ; 
Esch  walk,  with  robes  of  Tarious  dyes  bespread* 
Seems  Ihni  afar  a  moving  tnllp  bed; 
There,  ridi  brocades  and  glossy  damasks  glow. 
And  chlnta,  the  rival  of  the  showeiy  bow/ 

But  saye  twice  a  week,  and  when 
the  band  of  the  Quards  pla^  on 
Sundays,  you  would  not  find  the 
brave  show  of  company  which  old 
Tickell  so  pleasantly  describes.  On 
the  contrary,  the  grand  old  gaidena 
are  still  and  solemn.    Lying  in  the 


verdant  boskaoB,  stcetdied  aapine 
under  the  shadow  of  some  of  the 
giant  ehns  and  oakB»  one  could  firn^ 
oneself  a  hundred  mileB  from  Lon- 
don: the  eye  lights  on  nothing  but 
greenery:  from  afiur  the  hum  of 
wheels  and  yoices  breaks  upon  the 
ear  with  a. pleasant  and  soothing 
monotone ;  and  were  it  not  ^  the 
occasional  flitting  by  of  a  lengthy 
Life-Guardsman  exchanging  sweet 
nothings  with  a  dumpy  housemaid, 
one  might  imagine  oneself  in  a 
wood — such  a  wood  as  these  gar- 
dens must  have  been  in  1798,  wfaoi 
a  man  was  accidentally  shot  whfie 
the  keepers  were  shooting  foxes 
here!  and  his  widow  received  a 
peQsion  of  i82.  a  year  from  the 
Board  of  Green  Qoth. 

Here  may  be  mel^  wandering  idly 
among  the  trees,  painters  mooniDg 
over  the  subjects  of  their  pictures, 
and  authors  thinlHng  of  the  elabora- 
tion of  their  plots;  and  here,  too, 
may  be  found  dose^haved  gentle- 
men with  little  rolls  ci  paper  in 
their  hands,  to  whidi  they  now  and 
then  refer,  and  who,  from  their 
writhings  and  gesticulations,  you 
would  take  to  be  lunatics,  if  yon 
did  not  know  them  to  l^  actors 
who  had  wiJked  over  from  Bromp- 
ton  or  Kensingtcm,  their  fitvourite 
resort,  and  were  studying  their 
parts  in  the  quiet  shades.  Here 
are  children  playing  on  the  green- 
sward, and  idlers— doers  of  nothing 
doing  it  well— extended  on  their 
backs,  calmly  gazing  up  to  Ihe  sl^. 
Happy  the  metropolis  tnat  has  sodi 
a  large  and  heafthv  lung!  Good 
for  all— for  the  rich  to  flaunt  and 
flirt  in,  for  the  poor  to  take  quiet 
rest  and  ease— is  Hyde  Park. 
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THE  OBDEAL  FOB  WIVES. 

9  At0rB  ot  i4itilron  ECle* 

Br  THB  AuTHOB  ov  'Thi  Mobau  ov  Matfaib.' 


CHAPTEB  XV. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ACTIBONOMT. 


VrO,  child,  yon  must  never  ex- 

li  press  any  of  those  strong 
opinions  again.  Men  don't  admire 
decision  in  young  girls  of  your  age.' 

'But  Mrs.  Stiangways  is  bold- 
looking,  Aunt  Thalia,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  hear  Jane  Bashwood  named 
with  her.' 

'  Mrs.  Strangways  not  only  looks, 
but  is,  bold,  child.  That  is  just  the 
reason  you  should  not  haye  said 
what  you  did.  The  truer  such  re- 
marks are,  the  more  reason  for 
young  persons  abstaining  from 
making  them.  Mr.  Chichester  may 
be  au  mieux  with  Mrs.  Strangways, 
for  anything  you  know  to  the  con- 
trary;  but,  at  all  events,  the  &ct  of 
his  having  called  her  pretty,  and  of 
her  bowing  to  him  in  such  a  friendly 
manner,  were  reasons  enough  to  seal 
your  lip&  It  has  a  veiy  bad  effect 
for  one  woman  to  dispraise  another 
before  the  man  who  admires  her.' 

'But  Mr.  Chichester  is  engaged  to 
Jane  Dashwood.  What  can  Mrs. 
Strangways'  beauty,  or  my  opinion 
of  her,  matter  to  him  ?' 

'  Ta^  ial  child,  don't  be  so  simple 
and  sentimental.  What  does  a  man 
of  thirty— a  num  of  the  world  like 
Chichester — thinV  of  Mian  Dash- 
wood  when  he  is  fifty  miles  away 
from  her  ?  As  to  the  engagement,  I 
don't  believe  in  ii  He  has  not  the 
air  of  an  engaged  man  at  all.  Bar- 
ling his  want  of  means,  it  would  be 
»  very  good  match  for  one  of  Colo- 
nel BaiSiwood's  daughters,  if  they 
could  catch  him.  He  is  of  bettco: 
birth  and  breeding  in  every  way 
than  themselves.'  And  Mr&  Tudor 
aemtinized  her  niece's  appearance 
carefully,  and  made  up  her  mind,  if 
Paul  had  only  more  money,  that  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  Esther  to 
supplant  Jane  Dashwood  if  she  could. 

EiBtheir  had  never  looked  better 
than  on  this  evening,  as  she  stood 


beside  the  window  waiting  for  their 
gaest  to  arriva  She  had,  witii  con- 
siderable inward  upbraiding,  put  on 
her  white  muslin  dress,  and  braided 
her  hajr  back  from  her  fieice  in  that 
way  poor  Ohver  liked.  She  was 
altog^er  looking  unusually  flushed, 
and  well,  and  himdsome ;  and  read- 
ing this  opinion  of  herself  upon  Mrs. 
Tudor's  &oe,  her  uneasy  conscience 
bogan  supplying  fine  casuistic  rea- 
sons to  itself  for  having  dressed  so 
much  and  for  having  gained  such  a 
colour.  '  I  had  nothmg  clean  but  my 
gingham,  which  looks  so  heavy  by 
candlelight,  and  this  white  muslin. 
It  is  only  the  frock  I  danced  in  at 
school.  Aunt  Thalia;  I  hope  Miss 
^Whitty  won't  think  I  am  t(x>  much 
dressed  out  Indeed,  I  have  made 
myself  quite  hot  and  miserable 
thinking  ^whether  I  don't  look  too 
grand,  as  it  is.' 

'White  muslin  without  an  orna- 
ment is  always  in  good  taate,'  said 
Mrs.  Tudor,  mildly.  'You  dress 
your  hair  very  well,  Esther.  Your 
iace  will  bear  that  severe  style  till 
you  are  twenty-one,  and  white  be- 
comes you.' 

'Oh,  Aunt  Thalia!  I  think  it 
makes  me  look  very  dark.  Do  see 
how  brown  my  hands  are  I' 

She  held  out  one  of  her  arms, 
which  the  loose-fedling  sleeve  dis- 
played nearly  to  the  shoulder,  for 
Mrs.  Tudor  to  analyza  It  was  a 
beautiful  arm ;  slight,  as  yet,  for  the 
girl  had  not  herself  reached  to  the 
fulness  of  womanhood ;  but  with  de- 
licate curved  lines,  ftdl  of  promise 
for  the  future,  and  with  a  hand, 
tanned,  certainly,  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  but  lithe  and  delicately 
moulded  as  a  painter's  heart  could 
desire.  '  I  had  a  great  mind  to  put 
on  gloves.  Aunt  Thalia,  only  they 
would  have  made  me  look  [more 
dressed  still.' 
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'And  as  Mr.  Chichester  is  only 
your  friend's  lover,  your  brown  hands 
don't  signify/  said  Mrs.  Tudor,  drily. 
*  He  ^1  jnst  deliver  the  Miss 
Dashwoods'  messages  and  go  away 
in  half  an  hour,  I  nave  no  doubt.' 

A  suggestion  which  made  Esther 
retire  to  the  window  and  gaze  out 
in  silence  at  the  sea  until  a  feeble 
apologetic  knock  at  the  front  door 
heralded  Miss  Whitty's  arrival. 

'Just  run  out  and  take  her  into 
my  bed-room,  Esther,'  said  Mrs. 
Tudor,  quickly.  'Wilson  is  much 
too  fine  a  lady  to  wait  upon  Miss 
Whitty,  and  I  don't  like  her  going 
alone  to  my  dressing-table.  I 
wouldn't  for  worlds  ihmk  anything 
really  bad  of  the  poor  creature,  but 
I  have  doubts  about  the  pins.  Pre- 
tend you  wish  to  show  her  the  way, 
and  don't  leave  her  alone  for  a  mi- 
nute.   Do  you  hear?' 

'  Yes,  Aunt  Thalia,  I  hear.'  And 
very  hot  and  ashamed  of  her  office^ 
Esther  went  out  to  watch  over  the 
rectitude  of  poor  Miss  Whitty,  whom 
she  found  durobing  herself,  in  quite 
a  cheerful  and  gooid-tempered  state 
of  miud,  upon  the  top  of  the  stairs.  ^ 

'It's  a  little  weakness  of  your 
aunt's,  dear  Miss  Fleming/  she  whis- 
pered, '  a  little  weakness  of  dearest 
Mrs.  Tudor's,  not  liking  any  one  to 
be  alone  in  her  dressing-room^  and 
so  I  am  taking  my  things  off  here. 
Perhaps  we  shall  all  feel  the  same 
some  day.  Elderly  people  require 
artifices,  you  know,  don't  they? 

From  which  observation  Esther 
gathered  that  it  was  latent,  even  in 
Miss  Whitty's  shallow  little  soul,  to 
be  occasionally  spiteful  if  she  dared. 
'  Mrs.  Tudor  sent  me  out  to  show 
you  which  was  her  room.  Miss 
Whitty.  Surely  you  would  like  to 
arrange  your— your — 'her  hesita- 
tion was  caused  by  the  very  doubt- 
ful nature  of  the  Whitty  ooiffqre-* 
'  your  curls  at  the  glass.' 

'  Well,  I  wiU  just  take  a  peep, 
then/  said  Miss  Whitty,  girlishly, '  if 
you're  sure  if  s  no  trouble.  Pray 
don't  think  of  getting  a  candle.  One 
look  is  all  I  want.' 

But  the  look,  even  in  the  Ming 
twilight,  seemed!  to  disclose  many 
and  unexpected  deficiencies  to  Miss 
Whitty's  mind.  '  Perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  regularly  to  settle  oneself. 


after  aU/  she  remarked,  putting  her 
head  on  one  side  and  looking  plain- 
tively at  Esther.  '  I  did  up  a  little 
parcel  ready,  you  see,  but  not  know- 
mg  where  I  was  to  undress,  I  didn't 
untie  it  at  first.  You  wouldn't  mind 
waiting  a  few  moments  here  for  me^ 
would  you?' 

'Oh,  not  at  all/  said  Esther,  who 
was  every  moment  nervously  expect- 
ing to  hear  Paul's  knock  at  the  door. 
'  There  will  be  no  one  but  ourselves 
and  Mr.  Chichester,  though,  and— 
and— I  am  sure  you  look  vary  nice 
already.  Miss  Whitty/ 

'But  I  am  showing  my  frizzes! 
Yes,  indeed  I  am.  Why^  I  can  feel 
them  quite  bare  on  each  side  of  my 
head.  Nothing  looks  so  bad,  so  in- 
delicate indeed,  as  to  show  one's 
frizzes  before  gentlemen/  And  then 
Miss  Whitly  unfolded  her  brown^ 
paper  parcel,  and  drew  forth  her 
shoes,  and  her  brushes  and  comb, 
and  her  knitting,  and  a  bow  for  her 
neck,  and  her  bracelets,  and  vaiions 
other  small  articles  |of  promiscuous 
adornment  'How  do  I  look,  dear 
Miss  Fleming?'  she  inquired,  after 
at  least  ten  minutes'  prepaiation. 
'  Would  you  kindly  look,  and  tell 
me  if  my  hair  is  right  behind? 
Eeally  there  is  nothing  makes  me 
so  feurfully  nervous  as  the  thought 
of  showing  my  finzzes.' 

Now,  but  for  Miss  Whitty  herself 
vouchsafing  the  information,  no  hu- 
man eye  would  have  detected  the 
existence  of '  itizzes '  at  all,  the  whole 
head  having  an  extraordinarily  flat, 
denuded  aspect,  save  where  irregu- 
lar forests  of  little  black  satin  bows, 
with  strange  pendant  ladders  of 
chenille  rings,  and  other  odds  and 
ends  of  millinery,  covered  it  away 
from  sight  at  the  back.  Having 
heard  as  a  girl  that  she  had  a  good 
profile.  Miss  Whitty,  at  forty-nine, 
continued  to  show  a  great  deal  of 
cheek-bone  and  neck;  the  latter 
wound  round  with  differant  devices 
of  velvets  and  hair-chains,  as  MUb 
to  the  complexion.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  barege  gown  of  large  patten, 
but^&ded  colours,  suggestive  of  hav« 
ing  been  bought  in  a  remnant  at  tiie 
end  of  a  very  remote  Bath  season; 
which  dress,  being  of  home  make, 
liung  rather  iiregularly  about  the 
skirts,  and  dii^yed,  wiienever  its 
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wearer  dhanced  to  moTe  inadYeis 
tently,  strange  glimpses  of  preca- 
rious slate-Goloured  hooping  about 
the  ankles.  Shoes,  known  in  the 
trade  and  to  Miss  Whitty  as  '  pra-< 
nella/  wii^L  sandals  that  habitually 
came  untied;  msty-black  mittens, 
rather  gritty  to  the  touch;  frequent 
ganiet  rings,  and  a  brooch  con- 
taining the  photographic  portrait 
of  a  general  omcer  in  field  uniform, 
were  the  finishing  points  of  Whitt/s 
toilette,  together  with  such  minor 
accessories  as  a  bag  worked  in  beads 
for  her  knitting;  a  China  crape 
scarf,  in  ease  of  sudden  modesty, 
upon  her  arm;  and  a  very  raggy- 
looking  laced  pocket-handkerchief, 
smelling  hard  of  bad  lavender-water, 
in  her  hand. 

\  I  thought  you  had  gone  home 
agJEiin,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor,  pleasantly, 
when  they  entered  tne  room. 
'  What,  in  the  name  of  everything 
ridionlous,  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself  all  this  time.  Miss  Whitiy  ?' 

'  Only  just  changing  my  shoes  and 
doing  my  hair,  Mim,'  answered 
Whitty«  feeling  herself  torn  hot  and 
cold  as  Mrs.  Tudor's  great  black 
^06  travelled  with  malignant  com* 
posoxe  over  every  poor  item  of  her 
dress.  '  Miss  Fleming  was  so  kind 
as  to  a^  me  into  your  room,  Mim^ 
and  I  thought,  as  a  gentleman  was 
coming,  it  would  be  as  well  to  settle 
mysell' 

'Ahl  I  see.  As  Mr.  Ohichester 
is  an  engaged  man,  however,  you 
young  ladies  need  not  be  so  very  par- 
ticular in  dressing  for  him,  need  you, 
Esther?  Praw  my  chair  to  the 
table,  my  love,  and  get  the  cards 
out :  we  will  begin  our  game  at  once. 
I  am  ordered  to  be  in  my  bed  at  ten. 
Miss  Whitty,  and  we  have  lost  half 
an  hour  of  our  time  already.' 

When  Mrs.  Tudor  waa  once  well 
launched  into  cards,  even  though 
she  played  for  nothing,  she  required 
no  further  attention  fiom  any  of  her 
company;  and  finding  this,  Esther 
stole  out  through  the  partially- 
closed  Venetians  and  gave  herself 
up,  deliberately,  to  the  pleasure  of 
gazing  at  the  sea  and  dreaming 
upon  the  balcony. 

It  was  a  sultry  autnmn  night,  not 
moonlit,  though  a  white  new  moon 
WW  showing  faint  aboye  tiie  line  of 


downs  beyond  the  bay,  but  light 
with  countless  stars,  and  with  the 
dusky  red  of  sunset  yet  haunting 
the  pale  sky.  Esther  Fleming  was 
still  at  an  age  when  merely  to 
breathe  the  air  of  a  hot  summer 
night  can  stir  the  blood  witha  thour 
sand  vague  sensations  of  delicious 
unrest  She  forgot  Mrs.  Tudor  and 
the  sounds  of  capote  and  re-pique 
which  occasionally  reached  her  from 
within;  she  forgot  that  she  ought 
to  be  miserable  away  from  Oliver 
and  looking  at  the  moon;  she  forgot 
—did  she  quite  forget  Paul  Chi- 
chester ?  and  was  she  thinking  only 
of  the  oldYandyck  upon  the  wall  at 
Countisbury,  when  Paul's  own  voice, 
close  at  her  side,  startled  her  sud- 
denly from  her  dreams  ? 

'  I  am  disturbing  you.  Miss  Fl/em- 
ing,  but  I  had  Mrs.  Tudor's  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  I  hope  you  were  not 
thinking  of  anything  very  import- 
ant.' 

'  Important!  oh,  not  at  all.  I— I 
expected  you  I'  And  in  her  desire 
to  be  quite  unembarrassed,  Esther 
gave  her  hand  to  him.  'My  thoughts 
are  never  of  any  importance,  Mr. 
Chichester,'  she  added  quickly.  '  I 
was  only  enjoying  this  delicious 
warm  air  &om  tiie  sea  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes.' 

'  Then  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted 
you.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  im- 
portance to  oneself  than  to  be  con- 
scious of  enjoyment.' 

'  I  don't  agree  with  that  creed  at 
all,'  cried  Esther.  '  I  think  enjoy- 
ment is  just  the  least  important  thing 
we  have  any  of  us  to  do  with.' 

'  You  believe  you  think  so,'  re-i 
marked  Paul,  laconically. 

'I  know  that  I  fael  so,  Mr.  Chi-» 
Chester.'  And  then,  finding  that  the 
fading  light,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance, had  hindered  Mr.  Chichester, 
up  to  this  point,  from  i)eroeiving 
tbit  her  hand  was  still  in  his,  she 
withdrew  it  rather  abruptly.  '  I 
have  a  horror  of  even  looking  at  one's 
life  as  a  thing  only  to  be  eiyoyed. 
I  like  to  feel  how  good  a  thing  it  is 
"  to  suflTer  and  be  strong." ' 

'Oh!  what  does  that  mean?  It 
sounds  like  verse.' 

'^'Sounds  like  verse!  Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  from  one  of  liongfel- 
low's  most  lovely  little  pieces  ?' 
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'  I  dont  think  I  appreciate  lovely 
little  pieoGB.  I  certainly  neyer  read 
Terses/ 

'  You  neyer  read  poetry  ?* 

'  Not  much ;  I  am  too  old.  When 
I  was  your  age  I  used  to  readagood 
deal  of  it' 

'  In  those  days,  perhaps,  vou  would 
have  been  able  to  see  the  beauty 
in  those  lines  of  Longfellow's/ 

'  Will  you  repeat  them  again  ?' 

'  ■*  Know  how  sablima  a  tbing  It  Is 
To  suffer  a&d  be  strong." ' 

'No,I  should  never  see  any  beauty 
in  them,  because  I  should  never 
think  the  sentiment  of  them  strictly 
*  true.  To  do  what  lies  before  one  is 
desirable,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  if  the  duty  happens  to  be 
pleasant  Suffering,  as  suffering,  is 
no  more  sublime  than  self-denial,  as 
self-denial,  is  virtuous.  However,' 
— ^he  interrupted  himself—'  it  sounds 
pretty  in  rhyme,  and  repeated,  as 
you  repeated  it,  Miss  Fleming.' 

'  In  other  words,  I  am  not  capable 
of  arguing,  but  can  be  put  off  with 
a  compliment,  Mr.  Chichester.' 

Mr.  Chichester  laughed.  'Tou 
said  that  so  like  Jane  Dashwood!' 
he  remarked.  'I  can  easily  see 'that 
you  have  both  been  to  the  same 
school.' 

'  Which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
case,'  cried  Esther,  promptly,  and 
with  an  irrepressible  impidse  of 
pique  that  Paul  should  bietve  been 
first  to  mention  Jane's  nam&  'It 
was  Milly  that  was  my  schoolfellow ; 
but  I  should  be  v^  glad  to  be  like 
Jane  in  many  things,'  she  added» 
after  a  minute  or  two. 

'  Poor  Jane !  she  really  has  some 
excellent  points !'  said  Paul,  delibe- 
rately. 'Her  faults  show  more  on 
the  surface,  and  her  good  qualities, 
such  as  they  are,  lie  deeper  than 
Miss  Milly's.  If  Jane  fell  mto  good 
hands,  I  believe  she  might  turn  out 
well,  even  yet' 

'Mr.  Chichester!' 

'Miss  Fleming!' 

'  You  are  talking  of  Jane  Dash* 
wood?' 

'Certainly.' 

'  And  she  is  engaged  to  you?' 

Paul  laughed  again ;  a  low,  rather 
short  laugh  he  had.  Esther  be* 
lieved  at  first  she  did  not  like  it   'I 


had  no  idea  Miss  Dashwood  bad 
been  disdosmg  all  her  seoets. 
Beally  it  would  have  been  only 
right  of  her  to  tell  me.' 

'  And  so  have  prevented  you  from 
giving  your  opimon  too  teely  ?* 

'  Oh,  not  at  alL  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  that.  Because  two  perscxu 
happen  to  be  engaged  is  no  reason 
that  they  should  not  see  and  speak 
of  each  other's  fJEtults.' 

'Oh, Mr. Chichester!  loveseesno 
&ultB  at  alL' 

'MiBB  Fleming,  you  are  awfiilly 
sentimental.  This  comes  of  reading 
poetry  and  gaadng  at  the  moon  fiom 
balconies.  Has  not  an  engaged  nuu, 
or,  to  go  a  great  deal  fir&er,  has 
not  a  man  in  love  a  brain  and  sight 
and  hearing  just  like  other  men.' 

'  Yes,  but  love  sways  them  all !' 

'Tha^  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
man's  own  strength  of  character. 
Now,  imagine  yourself * 

'Oh,  no,  thank  you,'  she  inter- 
rupted him  quickly;  'I  don't  want 
to  speak  about  myself  at  alL' 

'You  don't  know  what  I  was 
going  tq  say.  Imagioe  yourself  ao 
unfortunately  placed  as  to  be  en- 
gaged, then  separated  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  are  engaged. 
When  you  were  to|;ether»  perluipa, 
you  had  not  much  tune  for  analyzar 
tion  of  character,  but  you  have 
plenty,  too|  mudi,  indeed,  i^Nurt 
You  see  some  one  else,  who*  teaches 
you  what  the  first  one  should  have 
been,  and ' 

'  I  should  never  change  where  I 
had  once  given  my  word/  Esther 
died,  wannly.    '  Never !' 

'That  is  another  questioQ.  We 
are  not  talking  of  changing,  but  of 
being  able,  although  in  love,  to  see 
£Ekults  of  character  truly.' 

'  I  would  blind  my  eyes  to  them 
deliberately,  Mr.  Chichester.  I  would 
not  acknowledge  them  even  to  my- 
self.' 

'  But  you  would  be  oonscEknis  of 
their  existence,  notwithstanding.' 

'  I  would  never  talk  of  them  to 
any  one  else,  at  all  events.  I  would 
never  speak  as— as * 

'  As  I  did  of  Jane  Dashwood  just 
now.  No,  I  suppose  no  one  would 
do  so  who  looked  upon  an  engage- 
ment as  a  real  one.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  Miss  Dashwood  and 
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myself  look  upon  onrs  as  nothing  of 
the  kind.' 

'Mr.  Chichester!' 

'It  is  part  of  our  compact  that  we 
both  may  speak  of  it  as  it  really  is 
at  any  time  we  think  proper.  I  haye 
a  fancy  for  doing  so  at  this  present 
moment  Miss  Dashwood  finds  a 
nominal  engagement  to  myself  a 
matter  of  some  conyenience  in  the 
present  state  of  her  own  affairs.' 

'  And  you?'  exclaimed  Esther,  as 
Paul  hesitated  slightly. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  find  my  position  a 
disagreeable  one,  exactly.  It  allows 
me  to  enter  into  a  great  many  feel- 
ings, experimentally,  which  other- 
wise would  neyer  haye  come  within 
the  range  of  my  own  obseryation, 
and  that  has  made  up,  in  some  mea- 
sure, [for  haying  to  go  through  a 
good  many  yastly  stupid  balls  and 
parties  in  my  attendance  upon  Miss 
I)aBhwood.' 

'  And  when  it  is  oyer— when  you 
haye  both  acted  your  parts  through 
— how^will  you  and  Jane  oyer  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  it  all,  or 
upon  each  other's  conduct?' 

'  I  shouldn't  suppose  Jane  would 
eyer  think  of  anything  connected 
with  me  again.  I  wall  always 
think  of  her  with  pleasure  and  gra- 
titude. She  is  loyable  in  many  ways, 
although  I  am  not  happy  enough 
to  be  tiie  man  who  has  gained  her 
loye.' 

'Oh!' 

'  Your  tone  is  depreciating.  Miss 
Fleming.  Is  there  anything  I  haye 
said  that  shocks  ^our  sense  of  right?' 

'  I  can't  enter  mto  the  subject,  Mr. 
Chichester.  I  don't  understand  the 
world.    I  haye  yery  old-fiashioned 


'  Let  me  hear  them,  please.' 

'  It  would  be  quite  useless.  We 
should  neyer  thmk  alike.  I  hold 
an  engagement  to  be  a  yery  solemn 
thing  indeed,  and  I  think  it  nearly 
as  bad  to  act  one  as  it  would  be  to 
play  at  religion.' 

'  But  if  one  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  an  entirely  new  class  of  sensa- 
tion, from  which,  except  as  a  spec- 
tator, one  is,  perforce,  snut  out  f  Is 
that  no  gain  to  oneself, do  you  think?' 

'I  cannot  say.  I  am  sure  you 
ought  not  to  do  wrong  merely  to 
add  to  your  expenences/ 


*  Miss  Fleming,  do  you  eyer  read 
noyels?' 

'Yes,  when  my  cousin  Joan  lets 
me.' 

'  And  you  like  them  ?' 

'Yes,  I  like  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely.' 

'  Haye  you  eyer  been  to  the  the- 
atre?' 

'  I  haye  been  to  the  Opera  twice 
and  once  to  the  Princess's.  My 
cousin  Dayid^  gaye  me  the  money 
for  the  tickets  when  I  went  to 
school.* 

'And  don't  you  see  that  noyels 
and  plays  yield  just  the  same  kind 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  gained,  at 
first  hand,  by  oneself  acting,  for 
a  while,  as  the  hero  of  the  piece  ?' 

'Noyels  and  plays  are  not  real, 
Mr.  Chichester.' 

'  Miss  Dashwood's  engagement  to 
myself  is  not  real.  Miss  Fleming.' 
J,  '  Noyels  and  plays  deceiye  no  one.' 
.    'Nor  do  I.' 

'  But  Jane  deceiyes  her  Mher.' 

Paul  was  silent. 

'  Jane  deceiyes  her  fother  and  she 
deceiyes  herself,  too,  in  thinking  that 
she  will  not  one  day  repent  of  all 
this  folly.  Although  I  haye  only 
seen  her  once,  I  know  that  Jane  is 
much  too  good  for  the  people  she 
liyes  among.    I  am  sure  of  that' 

'  Do  you  include  me  in  that  sweep- 
ing anathema?' 

'I  don't  know  enough  of  you  to 
say,  Mr.  Chichester.  I  was  thinking 
of  such  companionship  as  that  lady 
we  saw  to-day — that  person  you 
thought  so  handsome^  you  remem- 
ber.' 

'  I  don't  know  whom  you  mean* 
I  haye  seen  no  handsome  person  to- 
day who  could  be  considered  an  eyil 
conipanion  for  Miss  Dashwood.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.' 

'  I  think  that  a  fresh,  honest,  al- 
though somewhat  sentimental  na- 
ture, is  just  one  that  it  would  do  Jane 
inunense  good  to  come  in  contact 
with.'/ 

'And  is  Mrs.  Strangways  frank, 
and  honest,  and  rather  sentimental, 
then?' 

'I  am  not  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Strangways,  Miss  Fleming.' 

'Oh  I' 

And  then  Esther  found  she  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  she  list- 
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ened  with  great  attention  to  I^. 
Tador's  ficoring  qnatorze  to  a  king^ 
and  began  playing  with  her  fingers 
upon  &e  rail  of  tiie  balcony ;  and« 
finally,  suggested,  rather  fidntly, 
that  the  air  was  growing  cold,  and 
she  thought  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  go  in. 

'  Not  at  all,'  answered  Paul  in  his 
decisive  way.  'What  should  you 
go  in  for?* 

'  Because  it  is  getting  cold.' 

'  I  will  bring  you  a  shawl,  then. 
And  without  being  heard  by  either 
Mrs.  Tudor  or  Whitty,  he  made  his 
way  softly  into  the  room  and  brought 
out  a  light  shawl  of  Mrs.  Tudor's 
from  the  sofa.  'Will  you  let  me 
put  it  on  for  you?  Thank  you,  you 
need  not  stoop.  I  am  tall  enough 
to  reach  your  shoulders  when  I  hold 
myself  very  upright.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Chichester,  how  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense  ?  Tou  are  tsdler 
than  me  by  three  or  four  inches.' 

'No,  Miss  Fleming,  I  am  not  I 
am  as  inferior  to  you,  physically,  aa 
I  am  mentally  and  morally.' 

The  words,  although  Paul's  tone 
was  jesting,  hurt  Esther  with  quite 
a  sharp  pain.  What  woman  is  not 
pained  by  an  allusion  to  her  intel- 
lect from  the  man  she  is  prepared 
to  love  ?  '  You  mean  that  I  set  my- 
self very  high,  Mr.  Chichester,'  she 
cried ;  '  but  you  are  iust  os  wrong 
in  that  as  you  are  about  my  size. 
Stand  close  to  me,  please,  and  you 
will  see  what  a  mistake  you  have 
xmde* 

He  stood  by  her  side,  but  not 
close.  Something  in  her  eager  child- 
ish face  would  have  withheld  even 
a  different  man  than  Paul  from  mis- 
interpreting her  meaning. 

'  Now  which  is  the  taller,  Miss 
Fleming?'  he  asked,  when  Esther 
had  gravely  held  her  head  as  high 
and  majestically  as  possible. 

'You,  by  a  great  many  inches,* 
she  answ^^,  glancing  up  at  the 
^cefol  outline  of  Paul's  figure,  as 
it  cut,  sharp  and  clear,  agamst  the 
evening  sky.  '  I  am  sure,  although 
I  did  not  think  so  at  first,  that  you 
are  nearly  as  taU  as * 

'  A  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  Chichester. 

Some  one  I  was  thinking  of ' 

*  Your  cousin  David,  m  short' 


'No,  not  exactly.' 

'  I  understand.  The  person  you 
were  thinking  of  when  I  first  inter- 
rupted you  just  now.' 

'  Oh  dear  no.  I  was  lliinking  then 
of— of  my  old  home  in  Devonshire. 
Don't  you  think  the  sky  is  looking 
clearer,  Mr.  Chichester?' 

She  knew,  even  in  that  dim  light 
that  Paul's  eyes  were  upon  her  &ce^ 
and  that  he  had  seen  her  blush, 
'  Don't  you  feel  a  colder  air  coming 
up  from  the  sea?' 

'  I  feel  sensible  of  a  great  chill, 
Miss  Fleming.  It  has  come  on  me 
suddenly— in  the  last  few  seconds.' 

'And  we  had  better  go  in,  then?* 

'As  you  will.  Yes;  probably  it 
is  better,  for  me,  at  all  events^  to  go.' 

Elsewhere  I  nave  disclaimed  for 
Esther  every  quality  belonging  to  a 
coquette.  She  had,  however,  enough 
instinctive  vanity  to  catch  at  the 
meaning  of  Paul's  tone.  'I  think 
you  must  be  very  sensitive,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester,' looking  up  at  him  with  her 
shy  half-smile.  '  You  must  be  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health  if  you 
are  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  getting  a 
chiU.' 

'Afraid?  No,  that  is  not  the 
word.  The  effect  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  serious  to  me,  but 
the  immediate  effect  is  unpleasant 
You  understand?' 

Esther  leant  forward  across  the 
railing  of  the  balcony,  and  made 
soiiie  remark  again  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  night  Those  broad  circles 
of  gleaming  light  on  the  calm  sea 
betokened  fine  weather.  She  had 
no  doubt  Mr.  Chichester  would  have 
a  pleasant  day  for  Mb  journey  to- 
morrow. 

'And  I  shall  carry  with  me  a 
pleasant  remembrance,'  said  Paul, 
coming  a  step  closer  to  her.  'Yes, 
in  spite  of  that  sudden  chill  I  got 
just  now.  Miss  Fleming,  I  shall  re- 
member this  hour  that  you  have 
allowed  me  to  talk  to  you  with 
gratitude.  It  is  mine,  you  know! 
Although,  I  dare  say,  you  will  never 
think  of  me  again,  you  have  thought 
of  me  now,  and  I  shall  remember 
this  one  hour  out  of  your  life  as 
belongng  to  me  exclusively.  Are 
you  offended?' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Chichester!'  and  she 
turned  to  him  with  that  serious 
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Binile  that  at  timeB  made  Iher  &oe 
abBolntely  beantiful;  'why  Bhonld 
I  be  offended?  I  am  glad  von 
have  oared  to  talk  to  me.  I  wiBned 
so  mnch  to  meet  yon  and  know  yon 
--for  Jane's  sake.' 

'And  for  Jane's  sake  yon  will  not 
forget  me?' 

•No.' 

I  cannot  take  npon  myself  to  say 
Vhat  answer  or  what  eqniyocation 
that  'no'  of  Esther's  was  intended 
to  convey;  bnt  Paol  seemed  satis- 
fied with  it;  and  it  took  him  very 
nearly  another  honr  to  ezhanst  the 
subject  of  Miss  Dashwood's  mes- 
sages, and  to  impress  npon  Esther's 
mind  the  extreme  improbability, 
even  if  they  should  meet,  of  her 
ever  giving  him  her  fiill  and  nndi- 
tided  attention  again.  'I  beUeve 
I  mnst  go  away  now/  he  remarked, 
at  last  '  I  hear  sounds  of  Mrs.  Tn- 
dor's  being  about  to  win  her  last 
game,  and  it  will  be  wise  of  me  to 
escape  before  Miss  AVhitty  requires 
an  escort  home.  Don't  come  in, 
thank  yon.  I  will  say  good-bye  to 
yon  here.' 
•   '  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chichester.' 

*  Does  myrtle  grow  on  these  sea- 
Mde  balconies,  Miss  Fleming?  A 
subtle  sense  of  its  presence  has 
Itemed  close  to  me  all  this  evening. 
Beally,  if  I  could  see  where  it  grows 
I  would  ask  you  to  give  me  a  piece. 
One  doesn't  get  .'myrtle  in  London 
at  this  season  of  the  year.' 

'  There  is  no  mylrtle  here  but  this 
little  pieoe  I  have  in  my  belt.  It  is 
fieuling  already.  I  brought  it  yes- 
terday with  some  other  flowers  all 
the  way  from  Devonshire.  It  is  not 
worth  your  having.'  And  she  gave 
it  to  him. 

'  Thank  you.  Miss  Fleming.  Ton 
are  very  kmd;  and  I  do  not  mis- 
interpret your  kindness.  Thank 
you.    Good-night' 

He  held  her  hand  closely  for  a 
second,  then  left  her,  and  in  another 
minute  had  got  through  his  com- 
pliments to  the  ladies  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  left  the  house. 

'  The  Miss  Dashwoods  seem  to 
have  sent  long  messages,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Tudor,  when  Esther  at  last 
made  her  appearance.  'If  the 
young  man  could  really  remember 
Btoiies  that  took  him  over  an  hour 


and  a  half  to  deliver  he  must  be  a 
more  devoted  lover  than  I  thought 
him.' 

'  And  I  think  I  must  get  you  to 
show  me  that  way  of  turning  back 
the  hair.  Miss  Fleming,'  whispered 
Miss  Whitty,  as  she  was  preparing 
to  depart  '  It  gives  a  soft,  pensive 
look  to  the  face  that  is  really  most 
interesting.' 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

SCBUFLES. 

When  Esther  found  herself  alone 
for  the  night  her  first  action  was  to 
unlock  the  little  box  in  which  she 
kept  those  priceless  treasures  Mr. 
Oliver  Carew's  letters,  and  spread 
them  out,  lovingly,  before  her  sight 

She  felt  (in  her  profound  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  her  own 
especially)  as  though  the  very  touch 
of  these  letters  would  do  her  good : 
as  though  she  had  but  to  read  them 
over  to  feel  how  marvellously  supe- 
rior their  writer  was  to  Paul  Cni- 
chester  and  every  other  man  living. 
And  yet  she  knew,  instinctively, 
that  tiie  dared  not,  in  her  present 
state  of  mind,  o^em.  the  last  One 
or  two  terribly  ill-constructed,  not 
to  say  ungraramatical  sentences, 
rankled  too  freshly  in  her  memory 
yet  for  that :  the  earlier  letters,  all 
fiill  of  warmth  and  truth  and  ten- 
der recollections  of  their  walks  at 
Countisbury,  those  were  what  she 
needed  to  calm,  to  refresh  her  in 
this  strange  fever  in  which  she 
found  her  thoughts  I  And  so,  after 
going  duly  through  the  initiatory 
rites  always  performed  upon  the 
opening  of  that  sacred  repository, 
the  letters  were  brought  forth 
slowly,  one  by  one,  and  read. 

She  wished  she  had  left  them 
alone:  she  wished,  at  least,  she  had 
not  read  them  till  to-morrow.  Never 
before  had  they  seemed  so  trite 
and  schoolboy-like  as  at  that  par- 
idcular  moment,  when  she  would 
have  given  all  for  them  to  prove 
clever,  or,  at  least,  decently  well- 
expressed.  She  could  have  written 
better  letters  when  she  was  eleven ; 
Joan,  David,  anybody  could  write 
better  letters.  Why,  some  of  the 
sentences  began  in  one  tense  and 
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ended  in  another;  and  some,  if  yon 
investigated  them  strictly,  had  no 
very  immediate  meaning  at  all;  and 
some,  which  should  have  been  long 
and  overflowing  with  feeling,  were 
bald  and  curt;  and  others  (full  of 
sach  interesting  details  as  the  ex- 
cellent dinners  on  board,  or  the 
price  he  had  settled  to  give  for  a 
grey  mare)  were  involved  and 
lengthy;  and  all  were  in  the  style 
of  the  '  Polite  Letter-Writer:'  and 
aU— very  bitterly  she  reiterated  this 
— were  worse  in  thought  and  style, 
too,  than  she  herself  could  have 
written  when  she  was  eleven  years 
old. 

And  what  if  they  were?  Is  it 
not  proverbial  that  English  lads, 
fresh  from  public  schools,  can 
scarcely  spell  their  own  names? 
that  all  young  men  are  bad  corre- 
spondents? t&t  Oliver  had,  him* 
self,  asked  her  indulgence  for  his 
lettere?  And  was  she  in  love  with 
Oliver  Carew,  or  with  his  lettera? 
Were  his  generous,  manly  qualities 
to  be  outweighed  bv  defective  syn- 
tax and  doubtful  orthography?  He 
had  never  assumed  intellect:  she 
had  chosen,  of  her  own  free  wiU,  to 
fall  in  love  with  him  simply  as  he 
wais.  This  very  night  she  had  told 
Paul  Chichester  that  she  would  de- 
liberately shut  her  ^ee  to  all  ftiults 
in  the  person  she  loved;  and  here 
she  was  carping  over  the  one  very 
small  demerit  that  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  find  in  her  poor  absent 
Oliver.  Paul  Chichester :  she  wished 
^e  had  never  seen  him.  In  some 
way  or  other  he  was  the  cause  of 
her  taking  out  those  letters,  and 
seeing  mistakes  in  them,  and  being 
bitter  over  them.  Did  she  think 
him  so  immeasurably  superior,  then, 
in  intellect  to  the  man  who  was  to 
be*her  companion  for  life? 

Quite  in  a  flush  of  indignant  de* 
nial  at  the  suggestion  Miss  Fleming 
sprang  up,  and,  after  tenderly  stor- 
ing away  the  letters,  but  '^risely  ab- 
staining from  reading  another  word 
of  them,  locked  up  her  little  desk 
and  put  it  away  out  of  her  eight 
Paul  Chichester  superior  to  Oliver ! 
the  idea  was  monstrous.  To  reflect 
upon  its  enormity  at  her  ease  she 
hid  her  candle  in  the  frurther  comer 
of  her  room,  then  seated  herself  on 


the  floor  by  the  window,  bentddvn 
her  &oe  upon  her  knees,  and  begin 
to  look  out  at  the  ni^t 

The  moon,  that  was  shoving 
fiuntly  across  the  downs  when  Pad 
first  spoke  to  her,  had  now  tra- 
velled &r  away  southward,  and 
was  shining,  high  and  alone,  on  the 

Sure  purple  of  the  midnight  sky. 
nvoluntarily  Esther  felt  that  she 
too  had  travelled  &r  in  the  short 
space  of  the  last  few  hours— that 
she  had  quitted  for  ev^  the  land 
of  dawning  dreams— bad  stood  and 
looked,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the 
wide  sea  of  actual  life  and  actoal 
passion.  Her  engagement  to  Oliver 
had  never  made  h^  feel  thus.  .  . . 
What  had  made  her  feel  it  now? 
Paul  Chichester? 
She  wished  again  she  had  never 
seen  Pitul  Chichester.  That  cbanoe 
accident  of  likeness  to  the  jHctore 
at  Countisbury  g^ve  her  a  kind  of 
foolish  interest  in  his  face  which 
she  was  &r  from  extending  to 
Mr.  Chichester  himself.  What  was 
there,  if  one  came  to  reascm  calmly, 
that  was  superior  about  him?  His 
appearance  ?  why,  most  people,  no 
doubt,  would  thij±  Oliver,  with  his 
fine  broad  shouldere  and  ruddy  fiue, 
a  vast  deal  better  looking.  And 
what  mattered  looks,  too  ?  Was  a 
man  better  for  having  an  intel- 
lectual forehead  and  refined  cast 
of  features?  Could  not  a  good, 
round,  Saxon  head  and  face  expess 
just  as  many  excellent  moral,  if  not, 
perhaps,  intellectual,  qualities,  as 
any  sombre,  Yandyck  oountenanoe 
in  the  world?  She  was  not  snie, 
now,  that  she  thought  Paul  Chi- 
chester at  all  good-looking.  And 
his  manner?  abrupt  and  fitful ;  re- 
served one  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly advancing  to  the  most  inti- 
mate confidences  the  next!  Hiadhe 
behaved  rightly  in  epeaking  as  be 
had  done  of  Jane?  Had  he  not 
confessed  to  acting  out  a  systematic 
course  of  deception  sunfjly  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasant  sensations  whkdi 
his  moral  experience  might  occasion 
to  himself?  And  was  not  [another 
still,  small  voioe,  ?og.]  was  not  all 
that  he  had  ssmI  albout  Jane  and 
about  his  engi^^ement  half  a  jest? 
Had  ;she,  Emear  Fleming,  oaugfati 
in  feet,  one  glimpse  of  Paul's  trae 
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character?  'Did  not  his  face  and 
voice  tell  of  quahtiee  widely  dif- 
ferent to  any  that  their  brief  con- 
versation had  called  forth?  Had 
he  not  talked  down  to  her— as  men 
do  to  foolish  girls  of  eighteen? 
Oliver  had  not  talked  down  to  her, 
because — becanse— he  was  so  young 
himself,  not  yet  one-and-twenty, 
and  Paul  Chichester  was  quite  old 
— ^thirty,  she  should  think,  a  dozen 
years  older  than  herself. 

Still,  she  would  certainly  like  to 
know  something  more  of  him  thsai 
what  he  was  when  he  was  talking 
nonsense  and  asking  for  bits  of 
myrtle;— that  myrtle  rankled  in 
Esther's  conscience,  so  she  tried  to 
make  quite  light  of  it  in  her  medi- 
tations. It  would,  she  was  con- 
vinced, be  pleasant  to  be  intimate, 
for  once,  with  some  one  altogether 
stronger  and  cleverer  than  herself. 
Joan,  perhaps,  was  cleverer;  but 
then  Joan  was  not  agreeable ;  David 
was  book-clever,  but  a  child  in  know- 
ledge of  life  and  of  human  beings; 
and  as  to  Oliver— well,  of  course  he 
was  intensely  agreeable,  and  had 
seen  a  great  deal  more  of  the  world 
than  she  had;  but  Oliver  only  saw 
on  the  BurfiEUse,  and  had  a  habit  of 
opening  his  blue  eyes  wide  in  rather 
a  ^discouraging  way  if  she  tried  to 
engage  him  in  any  little  specula- 
tions on  those  subjects  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  the  necessity  of  right 
and  wrong  ezisting,  which  to  her 
own  mind  had  been  quite  familiar 
problems  since  the  tmie  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  Oliver,  in  short, 
continually  got  out  of  his  depth. 
She  would  prefer  getting  out  of  her 
own  depth,  and  being  upheld  and 
set  right  again  by  a  stronger  mind 
than  her  own. 

Then  she  preferred  Paul  as  a  com- 
panion to  Oliver.  The  desolating 
conclusions  at  which  she  seemed 
fitted  to  arrive  on  this  evening  over- 
came Esther  with  quite  a  sharp 
pain«  Although  strong  enough  to 
analyze  her  own  new  emotions,  she 
was  weak  enough  to  feel  shocked  at 
the  result  of  her  own  self-ques- 
tiooin^l 

*  Ohver,  yon  axe  first  with  me— 
Oliver,  I  will  never,  even  to  myself^ 
allow  that  any  other  person  can  be 
superior  to  your 
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She  made  this  exposition  of  fedth 
aloud,  for  greater  solemnity,  as  she 
took  one  more  look  at  the  sea  after 
putting  out  her  candle;  and  then 
she  went  to  her  rest,  poor  child  1 
and  dreamt,  not  of  Oliver  Oarew, 
but  of  the  littie  old  Vandyck  upon 
the  wall  at  Countisbury. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  TBIALS  OF  TOAD-EATINa. 

A  month  at  the  seaside  was  the 
utmost  limit  which  Mrs.  Tudor's 
regard  for  health,  or  even  for  £ei8hion, 
could  enable  her  to  live  through. 
She  missed  her  whist,  she  mis»Bd 
her  enemies,  she  missed  her  doctor, 
she  missed  her  friends :  she  almost 
missed  her  accustomed  pew  in 
church.  And  then  Wilson  was  so 
dissatisfied.  Wilson  averred  that 
her  bed  had  lumps  like  bullets  in 
it:  Wilson  never  found  the  seasido 
agree  for  long  togothor  with  her 
head:  the  lodging  people  did  not 
prepare  buttered  toast  to  Wilson's 
taste.  How  was  it  possible  to  re- 
main more  than  a  month  in  a  place 
where  Wilson  could  not  get  pro- 
perly-arranged buttered  toast  for 
her  tea? 

'  I  really  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done  without  you. 
Miss  Whitty,'  said  Esther,  kindly, 
as,  on  the  morning  of  their  depar- 
ture, Whitty  was  fastening  on  labels 
and  tying  up  parcels  for  Mrs.  Tudor. 
'Aunt  Thalia  would  scarcely  have 
lived  through  each  day  as  it  came 
round  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
prospect  of  your  game  at  piquet  in 
the  evening.' 

'  Oh  dear,  no !  Miss  Fleming,' 
answered  poor  Miss  Whitty,  hum- 
bly. '  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say 
so;  but  I  am  sure  playing  with  me 
for  nothing  must  have  been  dull 
work  after  all  your  aunt  is  accus- 
tomed to  at  home.  If  I  have  af- 
forded my  littie  quota  of  amusement, 
it  is,  of  course,  very  gratifying  to 
reflect  on— very  gratifying  indeed. 
I  can  never  do  enough  in  return  for 
all  dear  Mrs.  Tudor's  great  benefits 
tom&' 

Esther  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  find  out  what  were,  in  real,  solid 
foct,  the  benefits  accorded  to  Miss 
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Whitty  by  Mrs.  Tudor.  She  knew 
that  Whitty  occupied  the  parlours 
beneath  Mrs.  Tudor's  drawing-rooms 
in  Bath,  and  that  she  was  always 
ready  to  play  double-dummy  or 
piquet  when  required,  or  to  prepare 
the  rooms  for  a  party,  or  to  make 
tea  in  the  back  drawing-room,  or  to 
put  away  the  plate  again  in  silver- 
paper,  or  clean  the  vases,  or  wind 
up  the  time-piece,  or  perform  any 
other  offlcb  for  which  Mistress  Wil- 
son was  either  too  high  or  too  low. 
But  none  of  these  things  appeared 
sufficient,  to  Esther's  untutored 
mind,  to  constitute  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude  on  the  part  of  Miss  Whitly. 
She  could  never  hear  of  any  benefits 
more  substantial  than  a  rare  tea,  or 
rarer  dinner,  or  occasional  present 
of  mouldying  ielly,  disclaimed,  no 
doubt,  by  Wilson,  after  a  paxty; 
and,  ignorant  of  the  thorough  spaniel 
qualities  inherent  in  persons  of  tho 
Whitty  tribe,  she  began  to  think 
her  a  very  amiable  woman  indeed 
for  putting  up  with  all  Mrs.  Tudor's 
tempers,  and  persisting  still  in  re- 
garding her  as  her  own  especial 
benefactress. 

On  this  occasion  of  their  journey 
home  to  Bath,  Miss  Whitty  was  to 
accompany  them,  Mrs.  Tudor,  from 
motives  hereafter  to  be  unfolded  to 
Esther,  generously  paying  the  dif- 
ference between  firat  and  second 
class,  to  enable  her  to  travel  in  the 
same  carriage  with  herself.  And  so, 
jfrom  very  early  in  the  morning,  Miss 
Whitty  had  been  packing  and  un- 
packing, and  cording  and  uncording, 
with  a  ready  subservience  to  all 
Mrs  Tudor's  caprices  that  called 
forth  many  withering  smiles  on  tho 
fece  of  Wilson. 

'Loto's  not  to  come  with  me, 
ma'am,'  that  potentate  announced 
with  true  autocratic  abruptness,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  day.  '  I've 
had  her  once,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
have  her  again,  not  on  any  account, 
Mrs.  Tudor.' 

'Oh,  but  Wilson/  expostulated 
Mrs.  Tudor,  aghast 

'  Tm  not  going  to  have  Loto  again, 
ma'am,*  Wilson  repeated,  with  an 
inexorable  sniflf  of  resolve.  '  I  know 
my  own  place,  and  I  travel  in  my 
black  silk.  I  had  quite  enough  of 
such   disgusting  u^edelicate   works 


when  we  came,  and  I  wouldn't  haT6 
them  over  again  if  I  was  paid  for  it' 

And  ^e  glanced  at  Miss  Whitty, 
who,  hot  and  patient,  was  sewing  up 
the  parrot's  cage  for  the  -third  time, 
as  tnough  to  indicate  a  fitting  per- 
son—though not  paid  for  it— to 
fulfil  the  office  that  was  so  mudi 
beneath  herself. 

And  then  it  was,  when  Wilson 
had  left  the  room,  that  Mrs.  Tndor 
made  the  generous  offer  to  Miss 
Whitty  of  accompanying  them  first 
class.  '  It  wouldn't  be  agreeable  for 
you,  my  dear,  to  be  getting  in  tho 
same  set  of  carriages  with  WilsoHi 
and  my  niece  and  myself  wHl  bo 
very  glad  of  your  company.' 

Esther  thought  the  offer  exceed- 
ingly kind  for  Mrs.  Tudor,  as  it^really 
imolved  an  exnenditure  of  several 
shillings  in  hard  money.  But  poor 
Whitty  looked  rather  red  and  hesi- 
tating as  she  tendered  her  gratitude; 
and  &en,  in  a  very  weak  suggestive 
voice,  remarked,  that  of  course  Loto 
would  go  with  tiie  other  dogs. 

'  Loto  will  not  go  with  the  other 
dogs.  Miss  Whitty,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor 
in  a  fierce  manner,  contrasting  forci- 
bly with  the  humble  one  she  had 
used  towards  Wilson.  '  Loto  is  not 
going  with  the  other  dogs,  to  g^t 
bitten  and  worried,  or  catch  the  dis- 
temper. Esther,  my  dear,  t/on  will 
have  no  objection  to  my  little  fa- 
vourite being  in  the  same  carriage 
with  us?' 

'Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Tudor!  Oh  my 
dear  Mim !'  exclaimed  Whitty,  in.  a 
moment,  'I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
take  charge  of  Loto,  very  glad  in- 
deed. I'm  sure  it's  the  least  I  can 
do,  after  your  kindness  in  paying 
for  me.  I  only — only  meant,  you 
know,  that  perhaps  the  rulway 
people  might  not  allow  her  in  the 
carriage.' 

'  Loto  must  be  wrapped  up.  Miss 
Whitty,'  remarked  Mrs.  Tudor,  with 
slightly  relaxing  severity.  'I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  that.  Loto  must 
be  wrapped  up.' 

'  Li  my  shawl  V  cried  Whitty,  with 
exultation.  'In  my  shawl.  Dear 
little  creature!  so  she  must,  of 
course.  I  wonder  I  didn't  think  of 
it  before.'  And,  under  the  prospect 
of  this  new  fevour,  she  seemed  more 
perseveringly  amiable,  and  desirous 
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of  being  made  use  of,  or  in  any  way 
trodden  nnder  foot,  than  nsnal, 
during  the  rest  of  the  moniing. 

'Mrs.  Strangways  leayes  Wey- 
month  to^lay/  she  informed  Esther 
shortly  before  they  left.  '  I  heard  it 
firom  my  lodging-girl,  who  knows 
the  chambermaid's  sister  at  the 
York.  She  goes  by  the  two-twenty 
train  as  we  do.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
remarkable  comcidence '  (Whitty 
thought  everything  was  a  remark- 
able coincidence)  '  if  we  were  to  tra- 
yel  in  the  same  carriage?  She's 
going  black  to  Bath  to  join  her 
hnsl^nd.  He's  a  qneen's  messen- 
ger, you  know,  and  returned  from 
St  Petersbuigh  last  night  The  te- 
legraph—the telegram,  I  mean  to 
say— arrived  quite  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  she  sat  up  packing  half  the 
night    Most  devoted,  wasn't  it?' 

'  Devoted  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band ?  Well,  Miss  Whitty,  I  really 
can't  see  it  quite  in  that  light.  Be- 
sides, as  she  is  not  leaving  till  this 
afternoon,  she  might  have  deferred  it 
till  the  morning,  and  so  have  spared 
herself  the  trouble  of  being  devoted 
at  aU.' 

Esther  had  been  conscious,  before 
ever  seeing  her,  of  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  Mrs.  Strangways;  and 
that  bow  and  smile  she  had  once 
seen  her  accord  to  Paul  Chichester, 
strangely  enough,  had  not  dispos- 
sessed her  of  l£e  prejudice ;  so  she 
was  by  no  means  warm  in  her  man- 
ner when  Mrs.  Strangways  came 
up,  an  hour  later,  as  they  were  wait- 
ing upon  the  platform  for  the  train, 
and  proffered  a  very  i^iendly  re- 
newal of  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Tudor.  Mrs.  Strangways  ^  had  seen 
Mrs.  Tudor  [several  times  on  the 
beach,  but  had  not  known  whether 
Mrs.  Tudor  had  recognized  her  or 
not  Sometimes  people  did  not  care 
for  the  trouble  of  making  or  renew- 
ing acquaintance  by  the  seaside. 
She  had  met  Mrs.  Tudor  at  old  Mrs. 
Bradshaw's  last  winter,  and  at  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  too.  The  general  was 
laid  np  with  the  gout  again.  Mrs. 
Tudor  had  heard  it,  noidoubtj? 
'  And  ihis,^  turning  composedly,  and 
staring  straight  in  Esther's  &ce, 
'this  is  Miss  Fleming,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  often  heard  of  Miss  Fleming 
from  jscj  friend  Jane  Dashwood.' 


The  words  and  manner  were,  of 
course,  irreproachable;  yet  Esther 
felt  that  mm,  Strangways  implied, 
'This  great,  raw,  country-looking 
girl  must  be  Miss  Fleming.  There 
can't  be  two  such  persons  in  the^ 
world  as  the  Miss  Fleming  I  have* 
heard  of.'  And  with  that  inborn 
dignity  of  hers,  which  was  fnlly 
equal  to  all  Mrs.  Strangways'  artifi- 
cial assurance,  she  turned  away  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Tudor  had  introduced 
them,  and  began  quietly  asking  Miss 
Whitty  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
luggage. 

•  Oh,  if  8  aU  right,  I  think.  Ill 
just  look  at  my  card  again.  Six 
cases  of  Mrs.  Tudor^s  and  yours, 
and  four  of  Wilson's,  and  my  own 
box,  and  the  parrot's  cage,  and  um- 
brella, and  air-cushion,  and  hand- 
bag, and  basket  It's  all  quite  right ; 
but,  oh  dear.  Miss  Fleming,  now 
much  I  wish  it  was  safe  for  Loto  to 
go  with  the  other  dogs  I  he's  so  vCTy 
strange,  and  I  think  I  must  say  dis- 
agreeable in  his  temper  to-day.* 

If  poor  Miss  Whitty  had  an  aver- 
sion m  the  world  it  was  for  dogs ;  if 
there  had  been  anything  she  could 
have  refused  to  a  person  with  an  in- 
came  of  more  than  six  hundred  a 
year,  it  would  have  been  to  carry 
a  dog  wrapped  up  in  her  shawl. 
And  then  Loto,  even  for  a  M  old 
lapdog,  was  so  superlatively  dis- 
gusting! Loto  made  asthmatic 
noises  as  she  breathed;  Loto  had 
a  disagreeable  filminess  over  her 
eyes;  Loto  was  vicious,  and  treache- 
rous, and  snapping,  and  odious  in 
every  sense.  Tne  sufferings  of  the 
celebrated  young  Spartan  with  his 
fox  were  scarcely  greater  than  what 
Whitty  endured  as  she  pressed 
Loto  to  her  heart  in  her  endeavours 
to  screen  her  firom  the  porters  at 
that  Weymouth  station. 

'Keep  her  head  covered.  Miss 
Whitty,  keep  her  head  covered,'  said 
Mrs.  Tudor,  when  they  had  taken  their 

g laces  in  the  carriage.  '  Don't  mind 
er  trying  to  bite,  it's  only  a  playful 
way  she  has.  Keep  her  well  covered 
up,  and  seat  yourself  back.  The 
guard  will  be  coming  in  directly  to 
see  the  tickets.' 

'And  if  I  should  be  found  out! 
cried  Miss  Whitty,  who,  between 
her  exertions  with  Loto  and  the 
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fears  incident  to  her  sex  and  age, 
that  some  one  had  taken  her  Ing- 
gage,  was  in  a  state  of  most  remark- 
able heat  '  If  they  find  the  dog  oat 
at  the  last,  what  am  I  to  do?' 

'Please  don*t  raise  such  absnrd 
difficulties,  Miss  Whitty/  said  Mrs. 
Tudor,  tartly.  '  If  you  let  the  crea- 
ture be  seen,  of  course  I  shall  have 
to  pay  for  it  But,  remember,  if  you 
do,  make  no  application  to  me.  Dis- 
cussions with  common  people  de- 
stroy me.  Tor  the  time  being  Loto 
is  yours ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  her. 
Esther,  my  dear,  come  and  sit  with 
me  at  my  end  of  the  carriage.  It 
is  necessary  for  Miss  Whitty  to  have 
a  window  to  herself,  in  case  poor 
Loto  requires  air.' 

By  dint  of  incessant  fiaeding  with 
sandwich  and  biscuits,  to  say  no- 
thing of  occasional  sharp  nips  round 
Loto's  throat.  Miss  Whitty  actually 
succeeded  in  evading  all  the  official 
vigilance  of  Weymouth,  and  Esther 
was  just  hoping  that  they  were  to 
travel  without  Mrs.  Strangways 
for  a  companion,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  a  clear  ringing  laugh  an- 
nounced that  lady  to  be  still  waiting 
upon  the  platform. 

'Empty  carriage  here,'  drawled 
a  tall,  silly-looking  lad  of  eighteen, 
glancing  superciliously  for  a  moment, 
with  very  elevated  eyebrows,  across 
poor  Miss  Whitty's  shrinking  figure. 
'  Room  here,  Mrs.  Strangways,  if 
you  don't  mind  being  so  near  the 
engine.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  be  quite  safe,  thank 
you.  Minme  will  take  care  of  me, 
won't  you,  Minnie  ?  Good-bye,  Ed- 
ward. Now  mind,  we  are  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  you  in  town  next 
spring.  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if 
you  don't  come  and  see  me  at  onca 
Good-bye.'  And  then  there 'was  a 
very  warm  leave-taking,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Esther,  a  rather  conspi- 
cuous affectation  of  tenderness  on 
'Edward's'  fooe,  as  he  whispered 
parting  compliments  in  the  ear  of 
this  lady,  who,  in  spite  of  her  tiny 
hat,  and  turned-back  hair,  and  man- 
ner of  girlish  heartiness,  was  still 
very  nearly  old  enough  to  be  his 
own  mother. 

'Edward'  continued  to  stand  by 
the  carriage,  carrying  on  an  inaudi- 
ble conversation  with  Mrs.  Strang- 


ways until  the  train  started;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  eould  Mrs. 
Strangways'  eyes  disengage  theoi- 
selves  sufficiently  from  the  fiastRning 
of  her  glove  to  perceive  that  there 
were  other  occupants  besides  herself 
in  the  carriage.  '  Mrs.  Tudor  how 
very  glad  I  am!  You  are  going  to 
Bath,  of  course?  We  shall  be  feUow- 
travcdlers  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  then !  And  Miss  Fleming.  I 
had  not  perceived  you  before ;  these 
horrid  walls  in  the  centre  div»le  the 
carriages  so  completely  in  two.' 

'  I  think  those  walls  are  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Great  Western  and 
its  branches,'  said  Esther.  'They 
enable  one  just  to  see  as  much  as 
one  chooses,  and  no  more,  of  one's 
fellow-passengers.' 

It  was  unlike  Esther  Fleming  to 
make  so  rude  a  speech;  but  some 
invincible  desire  seemed  to  propd 
her  towards  being  disagreeable  to 
Mrs.  Strangways.  Her  Aunt  Tha- 
lia heard  her  with  complacence.  It 
was  a  decided  impertmenoe  for  a 
woman^  like  Mrs.  Strangways  to 
pretend  she  had  not  seen  her,  Mrs. 
Tudor,  sooner ;  a  woman  in  a  doubt- 
ful set,  with  a  questicmable  reputa- 
tion, and  an  income  dependent  upon 
her  husband's  services  as  queen's 
messenger  I  Mrs.  Tudor  was  glad 
to  see  that  Esther,  young  as  she 
was,  knew  how  to  set  people  down, 
on  occasion,  and  also  what  kind  of 
people  it  was  right  to  set  down. 

'I  think  I  know  that  littie  lad's 
face  you  were  taUdug  to.  Mis. 
Strangways;  he's  one  of  the  Stan- 
tons,  just  the  same  silly  white  fiioe 
as  his  mother.  I  suppose  he  and 
your  young  people  are  friends.  Has 
your  eldest  son  left  school  yet?  I 
forget' 

'My  eldest  son,  dear  Mrs.  Tudor! 
my  chQdren  are  quite  little.  Minnie, 
darling,  come  and  st^r  how  do  you 
do  to  Mrs.  Tudor.' 

But  Mrs.  Strangways*  eyes  flashed. 
The  ages  of  her]  three  eldest  chil- 
dred  were  bitter  drops  in  her  cup, 
thorns  in  her  side,  weapons  of  cruel 
sharoness,  ever  ready  to  the  hand  of 
all  female  friends  who  chanced  to 
stand  in  need  of  any  extraneous  wea- 
pon of  attack.  Dates  of  all  other 
kinds  may  be  falsified;  but  what 
can  put  back  the  living,  tangible  at- 
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tateetion  oonyeyed  by  children  of 
eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  years  of 
age?  Children  tall  of  their  age, 
too.  The  only  way,  and  that  a  pre- 
cariooB  one,  of  sappresfiing  such 
evidence  ia  to  keep  any  nnplea- 
aantly-old  children  as  much  as  poa- 
flible  at  school,  and  out  of  sight; 
and  this  Mrs.  Strangways  did,  re- 
serving for  her  own  companion  her 
youngest  child,  Minnie,  who,  by  rea- 
son of  being  pretty,  and  like  herself, 
and  small  of  her  years,  and  consi- 
derably younger  than  the  others, 
absorbed  very  nearly  all  the  mater- 
nal instincts  which  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways' scantily-endowed  nature  could 
aupply. 

The  results  of  alternate,  unbounded 
indulgence  and  absolute  neglect, 
wigit  of  exercise  by  day,  and  sitting 
up  late  at  night,  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  happy  ones  on  Miss  Min- 
nie Strangways,  whoee  small  face 
was  sallow  and  pinched,  and,  even 
at  five  years  old,  already  wore  a 
good  d^  of  the  anxious,  restless 
look  of  her  mother's.  'I  don't 
^rant  to  change  my  place,  thank 
you,  ma,'  was  her  answer  to  her 
mother's  request  '  I  don't  want  to 
come  by  you.  I  like  to  stop  here 
and  look  at  this  woman  and  her 
dog.'  And  then  Minnie  perched  her 
sn^l  feet  up  on  the  opposite  seat, 
and  recommenced  staring  poor  Miss 
Whitty  out  of  countenance  with  an 
air  of  cool  superiority  and  aplomb 
that  was  good  to  see. 

'Your  daughter  appears  used  to 
have  her  own  way,'  said  Mrs.  Tudor, 
'  like  most  of  the  other  young  people 
of  this  generation.' 

'Oh,  poor  little  thing!  she  is 
shockingly  spoiled;  so  much  with 
me,  you  see,  and  no  companion  of 
her  own  age.  I  believe,  really,  I 
ought  to  get  her  a  governess,  but  it 
would  take  her  so  much  out  of  my 
hands,  I  can't  make  up  my  heart 
to  it.' 

'  And  you  would  find  a  governess 
a  very  heavy  expense,  Mrs.  Strang* 
ways,  as  you  travel  so  much.  1 
believe  I  have  heard  that  you  fre- 
quently join  Mr.  Strangways  when 
his  services  carry  him  abroad?' 

'  Oh«  yes,  Tom  will  have  me  go  to 
meet  mm  whenever  I  can.  It  is  a 
great  pity— it  obliges  me  to  part 


from  the  other  children.  Minnie 
and  I  had  to  rush  off  to  Austria  last 
Christmas,  and  when  we  got  to 
Yienna,  'hli,  Strangways  had  left  for 
soinewhere  else,  and  I  had  to  stay 
there  in  all  the  horrid,  cold,  German 
winter  by  myself.' 

'So  I  heard,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Tudor  curtly :  the  world,  in  general, 
had  not  been  behindhand  in  making 
many  kindly  surmises  as  to  thai  last 
Yiennese  expedition  of  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways. '  Esther,  my  love,  come  and 
sit  by  me.  Do  you  remark  that 
little  village  to  the  left?  That  is 
where  your  Aunt  Engleheart  and  I 
once  lived  in  our  young  days.' 

Mrs.  Strangways  leant  ner  head 
back  quickly  in  her  comer,  and  the 
expression  of  her  face  told  Esther 
that  Mrs.  Tudor's  manner  had  taken 
effect  After  expressing  due  interest 
in  the  two  fjwm-roofis  and  half  a 
church  spire  that  could  be  seen 
through  the  trees,  she  began  to  re- 
flect what  kind  of  life  this  woman's 
opposite  her  must  be :  this  woman, 
in  the  prime  of  life  still,  with  chil- 
dren, sufficient  means,  all  the  things 
that  go  so  long  a  way  towards 
making  up  happiness;  but  whom, 
in  spite  of  all  her  cool  aasurance,  so 
many  chance  shafts  from  alien  hands 
had  power  to  wound,  and  upon 
whose  handsome  face  unrest  and 
discontent  were  already  written  in 
handwriting  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Strangways  was  very  hand* 
some ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  she  was  beautiful. 
She  had  taken  her  hat  off  now,  and 
was  leaning  her  head  back  with  her 
eyes  closed,  soEsther  was  able  to  scru- 
tinize her  closely.  The  delicate  blue- 
veined  temples,  off  which  the  blonde, 
luxuriant  hair  was  braided  back,  the 
straight  fine  brows,  the  ftill  rich  lips, 
the  graceful  lines— though  slightly 
shrunken  now— of  cheek  and  neck, 
all  belonged  to  a  higher  class  of 
beauty  than  anything  Esther  had 
seen  before.  Her  own  opinion  might 
be  that  Mrs.  Strangways'  eyes,  in 
spite  of  all  their  blue,  were  cold  and 
hard  of  expression ;  that  the  mouth 
was  sensual,  the  whole  beauty  too 
Cleopatra-like.  The  beauty  itself 
was  indisputable.  No  man  would 
stop  to  ask  himself  what  kind  of 
mind  or  soul  looked  out  from  so  per- 
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fdctly  fBkir  ft  fiMiel  No  man  would 
think  herself^  Esther  Fleming,  any- 
tHing  but  a  dark,  heavy-looking 
girl,  beside  Mrs.  Strangways,  al- 
Qiough  one  was  eighteen  and  the 
other  two  or  three  and  thirty  at 
least  What  did  Paul  really  think 
of  her?  Esther  wondered.  He  had 
eyaded  the  subject ;  he  had  implicated 
opinions  Hie  reverse  of  fisivourable  of 
her  as  a  companion  for  Jane.  But 
tiien,  how  sweetly  Mrs.  Strangways 
had  smiled  upon  him!  Whatever 
else  his  sentiments,  any  man  receiv- 
ing a  sweet  smile  from  such  a  mouth 
could  have  no  other  opinion  than 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  fascinating 
women  in  the  world ! 

Just  as  she  reached  this  point  in 
her  meditations^  Mrs.  Strangways 
opened  her  eyes.  '  You  know  Paul 
Chichester,  Miss  Fleming,  don't 
you?'  she  asked,  abruptly. 

'I  know  him  slightly,'  answered 
Esther,  and  she  felt  thankful  that 
she  poeseased  self-control  enough  not 
to  colour  before  Mrs.  Strangways. 
'  His  engagement  to  Jane  Dashwood 
has,  of  course,  made  me  hear  a  good 
deal  of  him.' 

Mrs.  Strangways  laughed,  and  her 
laugh  had  a  very  bitter  ring  in  it 
'Paul  Chichester's  engagement  to 
Jane  Dashwood  I  How  simply  you 
said  that,  Miss  Fleming  I  Has  Jane 
really  made  you  believe  Mr.  Chi- 
chester will  marry  her  ?' 

'Miss  Dashwood  has  said  very 
little  to  me  on  the  subject  I  believe 
the  engagement  is  considered  an 
open  one.' 

'  Open,  but  none  the  lees  sure  of 
ending  in  smoke  I  Why,  every  one 
knows  that  poor  Jane  Dashwood  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
some  one  else.  And  as  to  Paul— as 
to  Mr.  Chichester,  I  mean — he  never 
makes  any  concealment  of  his  &Led 
intention  of  not  marrying  at  all." 

Miss  Whitty,  from  her  comer, 
heajrd  this  and  looked  up,  quite 
excited  'Mr.  Chichester  never 
means  to  marry!  What  a  remark- 
able, what  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
and  such  a  young  man,  too !  There 
must  be  something  in  the  back- 
ground, for  certain;  better  not  in- 
quire, perhaps  I  Miss  Fleming,  who 
would   ever  have    thought,    Ihat 


moonlight  night  when  he  was  giving 
you  Mjss  Dashwood's  messages  on 
the  balcony  behind  the  curtains,  you 
know,  that  he  was  not  a  marrying 
man?  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
been  so  sniprised  by  hearing  any- 
thing for  a  long  time.  If  one  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Dashwood,  now,  it  would  be  posi- 
tively one's  duly  to  acquaint  nim 
of  the  drcumstances.' 

'Of  what  drcumstances.  Miss 
Whitiy?'  asked  Esther,  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

'  Why,  of  Mr.  Chichester  giving 
out  he  does  not  intend  to  marry,  and 
yet  continuing  to  court  Miss  Dash- 
wood all  the  time.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  thing  to  break  a  young  girl's 
heart:  really  I  have  no  patience 
with  such  men.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  need  have  any 
fears  for  Miss  Dashwood.  She  is 
not  a  girl  at  all  likely  to  break  her 
heart,  nor  I  should  Uiink  was  Mr. 
Chichester  a  man  to  act  di8honou> 
ably.' 

'You  speak  with  warmth.  Miss 
Fleming,'  said  Mrs.  Stranswaya 
'  Paul  Chichester  should  be  indebted 
to  you  for  your  kind  defence  of 
him.' 

It  was  with  great  difflculiy  Esther 
could  restrain  herself  from  resent- 
ing the  implied  impertinence  of  the 
speech ;  but  she  did  so :  and  probably 
her  cool  silence  irritated  her  antago- 
nist more  than  the  bitterest  retort 
she  could  have  made.  It  vras  evi- 
dent to  Mrs.  Strangways  that  the  girl 
knew  more  of  the  whole  matter  than 
she  either  said  or  intended  to  say; 
evident  that  Paul  was  not  a  stranger 
to  her,  and  that,  while  she  professed 
to  believe  in  his  engagement,  she 
was  not  one  whit  surpnsed  to  hear 
of  his  intention  of  not  marrying. 
Was  there  more  still  than  this? 
Could  Paul,  who  professsdly  never 
admired  any  but  fiur,  refined  women, 
be  taken  by  the  rude  hearty  good- 
looks,  the  mere  country  flesh-and- 
blood  comeliness  of  a  &ce  like  that? 

Mrs.  Strangways  leaned  her  head 
back  in  the  comer  of  tiie  carriage, 
after  curtly  desiring  her  daughter  to 
come  and  sit  beside  her  at  once: 
Miss  Fleming  commenced  a  cheerful 
conversation  with  Whitty  upon  the 
probabilities  of  Lota's  sleep  lasting 
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Tinlil  they  reached  Bath— and  pos- 
4BeeGed,  I  suppose,  by  that  sort  of 
magnetic  inflaence  which  communi- 
cates itself  to  any  two  women  who 
are;  or  ever  shall  be,  rivals— not 
another  word,  not  another  look  was 
exchanged  between  them  during  all 
the  renaainder  of  the  time  that  they 
contmudd  in  enforced  oompanion- 
Bhip. 


CHAPTEE  XVin. 

AN  UNKNOWN  BTVAL. 

A  Mend  was  waiting  on  the  plat- 
form at  Bath  to  receive  I^irs.  Strang- 
ways  when  they  arrived — a  tall  and 
handsome  friend;  older,  and  very 
diJQTerent  looking  to  the  Edward  of 
Weymouth;  but  who,  apparently, 
stood  quite  as  high  as  that  young 
gentleman  himself  in  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways'  regards. 

'Is  that  her  husband.  Aunt 
Thalia?'  Esther  asked,  as  she  and 
Mrs.  Tudor  were  standing  waiting 
for  Whitty  and  the  luggage.  'Is 
that  very  good-looking  person  who 
is  talking  to  Mrs.  Strangways  her 
husband?'  . 

'  That  very  good-looking  person  is 
Arthur  Peel,*  answered  Mrs.  Tudor. 
'  Whatever  man  you  see  beside  Mrs. 
Strangways,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  you  may  feel  very  safely  as- 
sured is  not  her  own  husband.  That 
woman  is  outstepping  all  bounds. 
I  shall  desire  you  to  be  carefol  in 
recognizing  her  until  I  have  made 
out,  exactly,  at  what  houses  she  is 
received  at  present' 

Esther  had  not  time  then  to 
trouble  herself  further  about  either 
Arthur  Peel  or  Mrs.  Strangways,  but 
the  next  morning,  during  an  early 
visit  that  she  received  from  the 
Daahwoods,  she  mentioned  the  twi- 
light meeting  which  she  had  seen 
the  mght  before  on  the  platform. 
'Is  it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways' safety  that  some  one  should 
always  receive  her  and  see  her  off 
when  she  travels.  Miss  Dash  wood  ? 
or  do  you  suppose  that  "  Edward  " 
and  Mr.  Peel  were  both  what  poor 
Miss  Whitty  would  call "  happy  co- 
incidences?" ' 

'Coincidences!  not  a  bit,'  said 
Jane;  and  her  &C6  turned  rather 


red.  'The  little  wretch  you  saw  at 
Weymouth  was  one  of  her  boys,  no 
doubt,  the  fearful  boys  that  she 
always  manages  to  get  round  her  in 
the  country  or  at  the  seawside— /awte 
de  miezix !  (and  as  Mrs.  Strangways 
grows  older  it  is  an  undoubted  fsDct 
that  her  worshippers  grow  younger) ; 
as  to  Arthur ' 

'As  to  Arthur,  Jenny?*  asked 
Miss  Millioent,  somewhat  mali- 
ciously. 

'  Well,  I  don't  mind  saying,  deli- 
berately, that  Mrs.  Strangways 
writes  to  him— I  have  seen  her  notes 
numbers  of  times — ^writes  and  asks 
him,  in  that  sort  of  way  she  has,  to 
meet  her  at  such  an  hour  on  such  a 
day.  "  It  would  be  quite  a  kindness 
to  Mr.  Strangways,  who  has  another 
engagement,*^  et  cetera.  Then,  of 
course,  Arthur  goes.  How  could  he 
refuse  to  go,  even  if  he  wished  ?' 

'  And  with  what  object  does  she 
ask  him?' said  Esther.  'What  can 
be  any  woman's  object  in  compro- 
mising her  own  self-respect  for  so 
very  slight  a  reward  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Peel's  companionship?' 

'I  suppose  when  we  are  past 
thirty  we  shall  know,'  rephed  Jane, 
petulantly ;  '  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are 
still  eager  and  athirst  for  attention, 
and  willing  to  cast  our  reputation 
away  with  our  own  hands,  sooner 
than  not  be  spoken  of  at  all,  as  she 
is.  Wait  till  you  have  known  her 
longer  before  you  try  to  analyze 
Mrs.  Strangways'  motives.  Miss 
Fleming.  If  you  have  a  turn  for 
moral  dissection,  like  Paul,  I  can 
assure  you  her  character  is  well 
worth  attention.  I  used  to  study 
her,  myself,  until,  one  day,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  most  pro- 
bably she  was  what  I  should  be, 
myself,  in  another  dozen  years,  and 
then  I  gave  up  the  whole  investiga- 
tion in  disgust.  You  have  seen 
Paul,  by  the  way  ?  he  told  me  all 
about  you  in  a  letter— oh  yes,  he 
does  write  to  me — such  queer  love- 
letters— I  must  show  you  some  of 
them!  Do  you  like  him?  He  was 
very  guarded,  and  didn't  say  whether 
he  talked  to  you  for  five  minutes  or 
five  hours,  or  alone  or  before  your 
aunt  Do  you  think  him  handsome? 
do  you  thLik  I  have  chosen  well?' 

'  Esther  thinks  him  too  good  for 
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yon,  Jane/  said  MiUy,  as  Esther  faeri- 
tated,  visibly.  *  You  know  you  always 
predicted  that  they  would  like  each 
other  amazingly  at  first  sight— elec- 
tive aflSnity,  imd  all  that  Jkm't 
be  jealous,  now,  if  your  own  pro- 
phecies turn  out  to  be  true  one& 
Esther  thinks  him  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  be  wasted  on  such  a  very 
remaikable  description  of  engage- 
ment as  yours.' 

'  I  think  I  know  scarcely  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Chichester/  said  Esther. 
'  I  should  say  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  judged  of  after  a  single  day's 
acquaintance.' 

'  Nor  after  many  days'  acquaint- 
ance/ added  Jane.  'I  have  watched 
him  pretty  closely  through  a  good 
many  of  his  moods,  and  I  verily 
believe  I  know  him  less  now  than 
I  did  on  the  first  day  I  ever  saw 
him.' 

'  And  yet  you  must  have  had  sin- 
gularly good  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing of  his  character/  remarked  Miss 
Fleming,  with  emphasis. 

'  Yes,  better  than  if  our  engage- 
ment had  been  a  real  one.  1  see 
you  know  all  about  it;  and  I  must 
say  it  was  base  of  Paul  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  you.  When  people  are 
really  engaged,  they,  of  course, 
never  speak  or  look  at  each  other 
without  acting — their  state  necessi- 
tates ii  Now  Paul  with  me  has 
been  as  open  as  with  an  ordinaiy 
friend— more  so,  perhaps,  from  the 
very  fact  of  our  sham  engagement 
shutting  out  the  possibility  of  mi»- 
conRtniction  on  either  side.' 

'  But  surely  Mr.  Chichester  must 
be  the  last  man  living  to  fear  mis- 
construction. Miss  Pashwood.  As 
he  openly  proclaims  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  ever  marrying,  there 
cannot  be  danger  for  any  one,  how- 
ever intimate  with  him.' 

'  Who  told  you  that  Mr.  Chi- 
chester was  never  going  to  marry?' 

'  Mr.  Chichester  himself.' 

'  On  my  word,  Miss  Fleming, 
he  seems  to  have  made  the  most 
of  his  time  at  Weymouth,  short 
though  it  was  r 

'  He  said  nothing  at  all  decided 
upon  the  subject— I  mean'— for 
Esther  here  recollected  Paul's  vague 
hints  to  her  on  that  moonlight  night 
whose  merest  recollection  still  had 


power  to  stir  her  heart  so  strangdy. 
*  I  mean,  nothing  that  conld  be  put 
into  actual  words.  It  was  Mis. 
Strangways  who  said  so.' 

*  Mrs.  Strangways!  what  an  ex- 
cellent, disinterostedauQiority!  Bid 
she  know,  I  wonder,  that  yoa  were 
acquainted  with  Ffeml?? 

'  Oh,  yes!  She  saw  ns  speaking 
to  him  on  the  parade  one  monung ; 
and  then,  I  believe,  Miss  Whitty 
told  her  about  his  talking  to  me 
on  the  balcony  that  evening — I 
mean ' 

*  Oh !  pray  don't  explain.  It  is 
quite  evident  the  fliirtation  has  com- 
menced in  good  earnest  I  wish 
you  joy  of  it.  Miss  Fleming,  and  I 
will  promise  vou  never  to  feel  jea- 
lous; but  still,  as  you  have  alreiidy 
reached  the  balcony  stage,  I  think 
it  my  duty,  as  a  friend,  to  state 
that  Mrs.  Strangways*  infonnatian, 
though  spitefiaJ,  is  quite  oorreet 
Paul  Chichester  will  never  many.' 

'Oh!' 

'He  told  me  so  once,  perhaps 
with  a  man's  true  vanity,  thinking 
I  might  be  in  danger  if  he  did  not ; 
and  there  was  something  in  his  face 
when  he  said  it  that  made  me  feel 
him  to  be  sincere--^)ainfully  sin- 
cere. Milly  entertains  all  sorts  of 
wonderfrd  &eories  of  her  own  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  his  intentions  in 
this  matter.' 

'  And  of  his  moodiness  and  odd- 
ness  too/  interrupted  Milly.  'I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
"  theories,"  Jane.  I  judge  by  &cte ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  extraordinaiy 
things  we  know  about  Paul  are 
quite  enough  iJb  make  any  one 
think  as  I  do.' 

'  The  extraordinaiy*  things  being 
that,  when  I  was  in  town,  I  hap- 
pened twice  to  meet  him  in  Covent 
Garden  witii  a  bouquet  of  white 
flowers  in  his  hand,  and  that  here, 
in  Bath,  papa  frequently  sees  him 
buying  white  fiowen  in  the  market 
Miss  Fleming,  what  supposition  do 
you  imagine  Milly  grounds  upon 
this  foundation  ?' 

'  That  Mr.  Chichester  is  fond  of 
flowers,  I  should  think/  said  Esther, 
with  a  little  laugh:  but,  in  spite  of 
herself,  her  spirit  sank  somewhat  as 
she  spoke. 

'Fondofflowere!  whatnaDscnse!' 
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cried  Miss  Millicent,  indignantly. 
'  As  if  men  weie  ever  fond  of  flowers 
or  eyer  bonght  them  for  them- 
selves !  Besides,  what  was  the  time 
when  yon  met  him  in  Covent  Gar- 
den?—ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Is  it  likely  he  would  go  out  at  such 
an  hour  to  get  flowero  for  himself? 
Would  he,  here  in  Bath,  be  seen 
out  in  the  market  before  breakfast, 
and  then  walking  away  with  his 
flowers  across  Gombe  Down  in  a 
pouring  rain  if  they  were  for  him- 
self ?  The  thing  speaks  for  itself  V 
'  Then  whom  are  they  for,  Milly  ?' 
And,  having  had  time  to  prepare 
herself,  Esther  believed  that  she 
now  spoke  very  calmly  and  col- 
lectedly. '  Who  is  the  happy  reci- 
pient of  Mr.  Chichester's  white  bou- 


^Ahl  there  is  the  mystery.  Jane 
suggested  that  he  might  be  pri- 
vately married,  perhaps;  but  that 
supposition  could  not  possibly  hold 
good.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man 
getting  Tip  early  to  buy  flowers  for 
his  wife?  and  the  most  expensive 
ones,  too !  Papa  took  it  for  granted 
they  were  all  coming  to  Jenny,  and 
brought  us  home  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  them— roses,  and  azaleas, 
and  everything  that  was  hardest  to 
be  bought.  Do  you  remember, 
Jane,  you  borrowed  my  last  five 
shil]ing:s,  and  went  out  and  got 
some  like  them  at  once,  for  fear 
papa  should  begin  making  inquiries, 
and  get  to  hear  more  thim  was 
oonvenient?' 

'  Tes ;  and  those  I  saw  him  with 
in  town  were  just  of  the  same  ex- 
pensive kind,'  Miss  Dashwood  re- 
plied. '  Moss  rose-buds,  and  white 
heath,  and  rhododendron,  early  in 
May.' 

'  Then,  whoever  it  may  be  that 
the  flowers  reach,  she  has  good 
taste,'  said  Esther,  rather  shortly. 
'  And,  as  none  of  us  have  any  real 
interest  in  Mr.  Chichester,  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  trouble  our- 
selvee  by  speaking  of  things  that 
can  only  concern  him.' 

'  You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Flem- 
ing!' cried  Jane,  starting  up  sud- 
denly, in  her  impulsive  fashion. 
'  MiUy,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  for  giving  way  to  such 
undignified  curiosity.    I  ^all  never 


speak  about  those  flowers  of  Paul's 
again.' 

'  But  I  shall,'  cried  Milly,  who , 
was  not  at  all  prone  to  sudden  re- 
vulsions of  delicacy.  '  Nothing  is 
greater  fun  to  me  than  routing  out 
a  mystery;  and  I  have  longdeter- 
mmed  to  come  at  the  meaning  of 
Paul's  flowers,  and  his  oddness,  and 
his  stealthy  comings  and  goings, 
and  everything  about  him.  I  have 
had  a  capital  scheme  in  my  head 
for  some  time  past;  and  you,  and 
Esther  too,  although  you  may  be 
too  high-minded  to  give  me  any 
assistance,  will  both  be  just  as 
curious  as  me  to  hear  the  news, 
when  I  have  got  it.' 

'  What  should  you  say  if  I  made 
a  right  guess  about  it  all,  now, 
Milly,  and  so  saved  you  your  trou- 
ble? Mr.  Chichester  may  have 
been  getting  flowers  all  this  time 
for  Mrs.  Strangways.  She  is  a  per- 
son who,  I  should  imagine,  would 
not  mind  receiving  those  sorts  of 
small  attentions,  and  he  mentioned 
having  been  acquainted  with  her  in 
London  as  weU  as  in  Bath.' 

Now  I  fully  believe  that  Esther 
said  this  to  turn  aside  the  tacit  re- 
proach which  she  felt  her  former 
remark  must  have  conveyed  to  Jane ; 
at  tiie  same  time,  and  giving  her 
credit  for  any  amount  of  honest 
simplicity,  I  camiot  help  thinking 
she  had  also  some  desire,  some 
latent  curiosity  herself,  to  hear 
Mrs.  Strangways*  name  mentioned 
by  the  Dashwoods  in  connection 
with  Paul's. 

'  You  dear,  verdant  old  Esther  I' 
cried  Milly.  'So  like  you  to  fix 
upon  the  one  wicked  tlung  in  the 
world  that  will  never  come  to  pass ! 
Paul  Chichester  won't  have  Mrs. 
Strangways*  goodwill  at  any  price, 
will  he,  Jane?' 

'  I  think  it  a  great  pity  you  tiy 
to  talk  slang,  Milly  dear ;  you  do  it 
BO  badly,  and  it  doesn't  become  you.' 

'  Oh  I  that's  very  fine.  Miss  Dash- 
wood.  I  have  heard  you  say  the 
same  thing  a  dozen  times,  at  least; 
but  you  sdways  want  us  to  seem 
better  than  we  are  before  Esther.' 

'  What  is  it  that  you  have  heard 
mesay,  MiUy?' 

'That  Paul  won't  have  Mrs. 
Strangways  at  any  price.' 
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*  I  am  Btue  I  nerer  said  it  in 
those  words,  which,  putting  aside 
their  Tulgarity,  don't  mean  anything 
whatever.' 

'  Then  you  haye  said  it  in  others 
quite  as  expressiYe/  persisted  Milly. 
'  I  remember,  perfectly,  one  night 
at  the  Strangways'  (that  night  papa 
did  not  go,  and  you  would  sit  out 
h&If  the  dances  with  Arthur  Peel), 
just  as  we  were  leaving  the  cloak- 
room you  oQDgratulated  Paul  upon 
Mrs.  Strangways'  attention  to  him, 
and  he  said ' 

'  My  dear  Milly,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  go,'  interrupted  Jane;  but  she 
reddened  somewhat  guiltily.  '  You 
liave  talked  quite  nonsense  enough 
for  one  occasion,  I  am  sure.' 

But  Milly  was  not  to  be  silenced. 
'  And  Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  said,  "  No,  ^Oss  Dashwood,  I 
must  really  disclaim  the  happiness 
you  assign  to  me.  Mrs.  Strangways 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  take  any  trouble 


about  so' insignificant  a  peraon  as 
myeelfl  '  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle.' "  I  remember  it  so  well 
because  I  asked  ;you  what  that 
meant  in  English  as  we  were  driviDg 
home.' 

'  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  s  a 
great  pity  you  have  not  better  things 
to  remember,  Milly.  Any  man 
living  might  be  excused  for  making 
a  stupid  remark  at  the  £ag  end  A 
one  of  Mrs.  Strangways*  stupid  "  At 
Homes;"  but  it  is  really  too  bad 
that  such  speeches  should  be  chro- 
nicled.' 

And  then  Miss  Dashwood  so  reso- 
lutely changed  the  subject  by  dis- 
coursing about  the  gaieties  that  they 
were  to  have  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  her  hopes  that  Min 
Fleming  would  be  induced  to  join 
in  them,  that  Esther  (whatever  in 
her  heart  she  might  desire)  had  no 
further  opportunify  of  hearing  Paul 
Chichesters^name  that  day. 
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THEBE  is  one  radical  difference 
between  the  rides,  drives,  and 
promenades  of  London  and  of  Paris. 
Ilere,  true  British  Brahmins  that 
we  are,  we  preserve  our  caste  even 
out  of  doors—there,  both  the  world 
and  the  people  choose  the  same 
spots  for  air  and  recreation.  Here, 
the  upper  classes  keep  aloof  from 
the  middle  classes,  and  ilie  middle 
classes  from  the  humble.  There, 
marquis,  millionaire,  merchant, 
shopkeeper,  and  ouvrier  mingle  as 
natoral]y,and  sometimes  as  agreeably 
as  the  ingredients  of  a  sahid.  So- 
cially and  personally,  every  English- 
man is  a  human  island,  every 
Frenchman  only  a  portion  of  con- 
tinent— not  that  tiie  Gaul's  nature 
is  more  adhesive  than  the  Briton's — 
but  his  climate  makes  him  more 
gregarious,  and  he  must  either 
chatter  constantiy  or  die. 

The  term  'London  Society'  car- 
ries with  it  a  distinct  meaning. 
A  man  is  either  in  society  or  out  of 
it,  or  on  its  threshold  or  its  stair- 
case.   He  may  be  in  it  and  not  of 


it;  but  there  are  not  two  opinions  as 
to  what  the  term  means.  Now  in 
Paris,  society  is  both  more  divided 
and  more  conglomerated— more  ex- 
clusive and  more  open — ^more  ac- 
cessible and  more  hermetically 
sealed. 

There  is  the  andenne,  composed 
of  the  old  historic  names,  feudal 
seigneurs  who  have  not  trilled  syl- 
lame  on  political  affietirs  since 
1830.  To  the  rest  of  France,  their 
salons  are  dosed  and  their  ocm- 
der^  are  respectfully  forbidding : 
foreigners  thev  will  welcome  with 
that  grand  old  pre-revolutionary 
French  politeness  that  neither  ti^ 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the 
destruction  of  that  charming  safe- 
guard of  the  honour  of  fiunilies  the 
Bastille,  decapitation,  exile,  senatoiid 
self-annihilation,  and  Zouave  uni- 
forms, has  ruffled  one  marabout  fea- 
ther. As  Bmmmel 'out' the  Prince 
Ec^gent,  so  have  these  highly-bred 
caviJiers  and  stately  dames  'cut' 
France.  She  is  unworthv  of  them 
—they  will  fight  for,  dance  for, 
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legifilAie  for^  and  trample  on  her 
no  moie.  About  the  time  that 
breeches  went  ont^  and  tronfiers 
csme  into  fisusbion,  France  expired, 
and  the  Fauboiug  St.  Germain 
plmiged  itself  into  perpetoal  mourn- 
mg.  But  they  are  society,  these 
grand  old  nobles,  and  whether  the 
political  part  they  play  be  pitiable 
or  imposing,  they  are  still  thecreme 
de  la  creme  de  la  crSme. 

Following  up  the  lacteal  meta- 
phor, the  nobility  of  the  Empire, 
eyen  from  the  Legitimists'  point  of 
view,  ma^  surely  be  considered  the 
very  best  fresh  milk,  capable,  when 
it  has  'stood'  long  enough,  of  pro- 
ducing the  very  richest  cream. 
The  statesmen,  field-marshals,  en- 
gineers, and  authors,  who,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  have 
done  so  much  towards  ruling,  con- 
quering, improving,  and  delighting 
uie  whole  world,  are  society,  and 
very  good  socie^:  but  would  the 
dwellers  in  the  tall  hoiBes  of  the 
glim  old  aristocratic  &ubourg  re- 
cognize them?  Sooner  shall  the 
white  lilies  be  grafted  on  the  tricolor, 
or  the  lilies  themselves  change  hue> 
blush  red,  and  blossom  blue. 

There  is  another  sort  of  society 
that  goes  to  court  and  gives  recep- 
tions. It  is  of  inferior  pasture,  and 
was  called  by  Balzac  the  new  no- 
blesse of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  novelist  spoke  of  the  Chauss^e 
d'Antin  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
speculators  and  entrepreneurs  who 
compose  it  no  longer  live  in  their 
old  quartier;  but  wherever  th^y 
pitch  their  tents,  there  is  crimson 
and  cloth  of  gold,  there  champagne 
sparkles,  and  foie  gras  is  rich  m  the 
mouth.  The  young  men  of  this 
metallio  nobility  are  the  viveurs  of 
Paris,  and  are  Imown  atthe  Caf6  de 
Paris,  the  Maison  Dor^,~and  Madrid. 
Their  dress  is  stentorian,  their  waist- 
coats and  shirt-fronts  being  espe- 
cially complicated,  gorgeous,  and 
arabesque. 

Poets,  authors,  painters,  and 
journalists  are  of  society,  for  the 
world  at  Pazis  is  so  benighted  as  to 
think  a  writer  or  an  artist  of  distinc- 
tion fit  company  for  a  kaiser. 
They  are  much  behind  us  in  that 
respect,  these  unfortunate Parisiansl 


The  promenade,  as  they  call  it,  or 
the  ride  or  the  drive,  as  we  should 
call  it,  most  frequented  '  du  monde,' 
and  least  by  les  bourgeois  et  lea 
ouvriers,  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Thackeray  has  sung  in  his  funous 
song  of  Drummer  Pierre : 

*  Ton  all  know  the  Pl&oe  de  la  Concorde, 
'TiB  hard  by  the  Tnileiies  waU ;' 

And  the  Elysian  Fields,  on  a  bright 
clear  day,  present  a  sight  seldom 
forgotten  by  the  man  who  looks 
towards  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  for 
the  first  time.  And  how  charmingly 
laid  out  is  this  small  celestial  prai- 
rie I  What  focihties  are  afforded 
for  that  '  distraction '  for  which  all 
Parisians  of  M  degrees  are  seeking  1 
There  are  the  Gaf§s  Chantants,  and 
the  little  toy-houses,  tiiat  are  neither 
mosques,  nor  pavilions,  nor  con- 
servatories, nor  arbours,  nor  Chinese 
josses  or  junks,  but  have  a  painted, 
pcked-out  panel  flavour  of  tnem  all. 
Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  con- 
veniences for  small  gambling,  the 
fiivourite  game  being  a  compound  of 
croquet,  billiards,  and  the  familiar 
schoolboy  pegtop,  and  roundabouts 
such  as  the  childhood  of  our  cold 
clime  never  dreamt  of,  even  under 
the  influence  of  a  Christmas  indigesr 
tion— roundabouts  where,  for  the 
small  charge  of  two  sous,  a  jeune 
monsieur  or  a  jeune  dame  can  ride 
anything,  from  a  low-backed  car  to 
a  fiery  dragon.  To  the  practised  eye 
of  a  gamin,  a  hippogriff  is  a  com- 
monplace animal,  and  Pegasus  a 
circulating  medium  of  every-day 
occurrence. 

But  these  sights  are  stationary, 
and  it  is  the  panoramic  effect  of  the 
many  moving  equipages  that  gives 
most  pleasure  to  tiie  looker-on. 
There  are  plenty  of  carriages,  but 
few  horsemen ;  and  that  most  grace- 
ful of  female  gear,  the  long  flowing 
breezy  riding-habit,  is  seldom  seen. 
The  gandin  prefers  driving  to  the 
saddle.  £n  cavalier,  he  is  subject 
to  the  rude  remarks  of  urchins. 
It  is  a  charming  thing  for  those 
very  young  men,  who  are  sensitive 
to  street-pleasantry,  to  know  that  the 
dirty  little  boys  of  one  great  capital 
exactly  resemble  the  dirty  Httlo 
boys  of  another.  There  is  a  family 
likbiesB  in  gaminerie,  and  the  Pa- 
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risian  Tariety  of  the  species  have  a 
qtdck  eye  for  a  bright  spot  of  cos- 
tume, or  any  external  peg  whereon 
to  hang  a  ludicrous  conceii  On 
the  raoe-course,  at  Longchamps,  a 
highly-dressed  young  gentleman 
was  caracoling  on  a  prancing  steed. 
A  gamin  caught  sight  of  his  well- 
fitting  gloves,  which  were  of  a  bril- 
liant yellow.  '  Pierre/  shouted  he, 
'  this  gentleman  there  has  been  and 
shoved  his  hands  into  a  pair  of  om- 
nibuses ! '  The  reader  will  perhaps 
better  appreciate  the  joke  when  re- 
minded tbat  in  Paris  the  omnibuses 
are  yellow. 

Although  the  ride  to  the  Bois  is 
charming,  the  majority  of  French- 
men are  not  happy  on  horseback — 
th^  seem  on  duty  rather  than  on 
pleasure,  when  followed  by  un 
groom.  Un  groom  is  generally  so 
emphatically  un  groom,  and  not  a 
groom! 

In  the  carriages,  the  men  dt 
sternly  upright,  and  the  ladies  lean 
back  majestically.  The  pace  is 
pleasant  but  slow,  and  is  kept  up 
during  the  drive.  There  is  none  of 
the  dash  and  gallop  of  our  equipages 
when  they  iind  an  open  space,  nor 
of  the  crawl  and  dawdle  when  the 
'Bow'  is  packed.  As  has  been  re- 
marked in  a  former  paper,  the  vehi- 
cular 'turn  out'  of  Paris  has  won- 
derfully improved  since  185 1,  and 
*  les  dog-carts'  look  quite  Imowing 
and  turfy. 

The  good  folks  on  foot  sit  down 
very  much  during  their  walk.  It 
is  their  way  of  enjoying  pedestrian 
exercise ;  for  your  Parisian  is  so  in- 
veterate a  fl&neur  one  would  think 
he  would  fiftn  during  a  bombard- 
ment. He  seldom  goes  beyond  the 
Arc  afoot;  and  the  carriages,  as 
they  roll  through  that  charming 
piece  of  vainglorious  sculpture,  into 
the  Avenue  de  Tlmp^trice,  have  it 
all  to  themselves.  A  pleasant 
trundle  over  a  well-watereil  road, 
and  the  beautiful  gates  of  the  beauti- 
ful Bois  admit  you  to  its  leafy 
Berried  ranks  of  foliage— for  a  large 
portion  of  the  park  is  laid  out  with 
military  rectangularity.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  are  lopped  ofiT, 
and  they  stand  in  the  earth  stiffly, 
like  8old[iers  at  the  word  'Attention  1' 
There  are  broad  roads  for  carriages. 


and  narrow  all^s,  or  cdwnnt,  of 
verdure,  under  which  equestdaDS 
can  canter. 

The  pedestrian  who  prefers  tnmbB 
of  trees  to  street-lamps,  is  permitted 
to  wander  from  the  paths  to  a  thick, 
umbrageous  solitude,  where  he  may, 
if  he  please,  indulge  himself  witii 
reflections,  like  Jacques,  but  must 
not,  like  Orlando,  carve  any  name 
on  any  tree.  G'est  defendul  as  all 
mischief  ought  to  be. 

In  one  of  these  well-kept  jungles 
we  met  an  Orlando  and  Bosalind  of 
1863  '  Orlando  in  bottes  vemie«,- 
and  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves* 
Rosalind  in  a  piquant  and  pro- 
voking little  hat  and  feather,  and 
the  sauciest  of  abb6  collars.  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  the  moss  as 
young  Mr.  O.  into  the  porches  of 
her  pretty  sea-shell-lookmg  ear  did 
pour  his  lover-like  attachment  As 
tliey  neared  us  their  eyes  met  ours, 
but  they  did  not  sturt,  or  seem  con- 
fused, or  affect  an  indifferent  man- 
ner, after  the  feshion  of  billers  and 
cooers  of  Britannic  i)arentage;  but 
went  by  as  if  we  had  no  existence, 
Orlando  bending  towards  her,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  cheek ;  Bosalind 
with  half-averted  head,  but  listen- 
ing body.  They  were  not  ashamed 
of  being  seen,  or  of  each  other ;  and 
so  they  threaded  the  glistening 
stems  and  were  soon  lost  in  a  silver 
verdant  distance. 

Out  again  into  the  open  on  tiie 
borders  of  the  Lakes^  and  l^  the 
Cascade  we  see  empty  carriages. 
Messieurs  and  mesdames  have  de- 
scended, and  are  watching  the  water- 
fBkW,  the  flood,  and  the  pleasure  boats. 
Messieurs  stroll  away  a  short  dis- 
tance to  enjoy  a  cigarette,  and  mes* 
dames  enjoy  a  good  mutual  stare, 
and  make  mental  memoranda  as  to 
each  other's  costume.  What  a  won- 
derftd  thing  is  that  gaze  of  a  well- 
bred  woman!  ttiat  sees  everything, 
while  it  seems  to  look  at  nothing. 
The  riotous  gymnastic  exercises  of 
smoking  and  staring  exhansted, 
messieurs  and  mesdames  reasoend, 
and  the  cocher  is  ordered  to  drive  to 
the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  or  the 
Pr6  Catelan,  or  the  Plaine  de  Long- 
champs — that  smooth,  well-shavoi 
sheet  of  moss,  with  its  white  card- 
board houses,  and  diy-land  junks 
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and  josses  dotting  its  green  surface^ 
as  daisies  dot  an  nnpicked  lawn — 
and  so  home  either  by  the  dusty 
Avenue  de  Neuilly,  or  airy  Auteuil 
and  picturesque  Fassy :  the  former 
of  these  charming  suburbs^  by  the 
way,  is  rich  in  literary  associations, 
for  there  dwelt  Boileau,  Moliere, 
Chapelle;  Baron,  Eacine,  and  La 
Fontaine.  The  celebrated  Madame 
Helv^tius  too  resided  there,  that  de- 
voted widow,  who,  to  remain  true  to 
the  memory  of  her  lost  husband, 
refused  offers  of  marriage  from 
Turgot  and  from  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Passy  was  the  pied-arterre  of 
a  celebrity  of  our  own  day,  Be- 
ranger. 

Where  is  there  a  route  more 
charming  than  that  from  Paris  to 
Versailles,  with  the  view  of  the 
valley  of  Sevres,  the  road  leading  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the 
heights  of  Montmarti^  crowning  the 
distant  city  ?  The  pretty  little  mai- 
sons  de  campagne,  and  the  drying- 
grounds  of  the  blanchisseuses  are 
picturesque  as  a  seene  at  the  Op^ra ! 
and  then  Versailles  itself!  Not  to 
be  commonplace,  its  associations, 
memoriofl,  and  old  historical  re- 
nown rash  through  the  brain  and 
fill  the  mind  with  a  vague  won- 
der, as  a  railway  train  tears  over  a 
landscape  and  leaves  a  track  of 
fleecy  smoke  behind  it  Monsieur 
Vatout,  in  his  'Souvenirs  histori- 
ques  des  Residences  royales  de 
France/  describes  Versailles— and 
we  will  not  weaken  the  force  of  his 
description  by  translating  it— in 
these  words : 

'Le  g6nie  de  I'homme  luttant 
contre  la  nature,  les  fleuves  d^tour- 
nes  de  leurs  cours  pour  apporter 
leurs  eauz  dans  les  lits  de  marbre, 
une  arm^  occupant  ses  loisirs  h 
ces  immenses  travaux,  tons  les  arts 
a  la  fois  rivalisant  de  zMe  pour  6ga- 
lor  la  grandeur  de  la  pens^  qui  les 
avait  convoqu^s,  un  palais  plus 
splendide  que  tons  les  palais  des 
rots,  s'^levant  sur  les  plans  de  Man- 
sart^  et  se  d^corant  dies  tresors  du 
pinceatL  de  Lebrun,  des  jardins 
merydlleuz  dessin^  par  Le  Notre, 
et  om^  des  chefs-d'oeuvre  du  Puget 
et  de  Ginudon,  une  malson  souve- 
ndne  prodiguant  par  millions  les 
riches  tributs  de  ses  conquStes,  une 


cour  fastueuse  ajoutant  par  son  luxe 
k  Feclat  de  ce  i-oyal  sejour :  enfin, 
ces  premieres  flltes  ordonnees  par 
Colbert,  anim^es  par  Moliere,  cel^ 
brees  par  La  Fontaine,  et  pr^sidees 
par  im  demi-dieu,  rayonnant  de  jeu- 
nesse,  d'amour  et  de  gloire :  tei  fut 
le  spectacle  que  pr^enta  la  pom- 
peuse  creation  du  palais  de  Ver- 
sailles/ 

Bating  the  'demi-diou'— which 
we  think  an  inappropriate  compli- 
ment applied  to  little  periwigged 
King  Louis— this  is  not  an  over- 
charged description.  Our  own 
lovely  Sydenham  has  rendered  us 
fastidious  in  our  judgment  of  gar- 
dens; but  those  of  Versailles— if  we 
consider  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Napoleon  L, 
the  absence  of  steam  power,  and 
the  appliances  of  modem  science- 
will  Dear  comparison.  And  k 
propos  of  steam  and  history,  this 
question  is  suggested:  Had  loco- 
motives and  iron-plated  Monitors 
been  invented  in  1800,  would  the 
Little  Corporal  have  died  a  prisoner 
at  St.  Helena?  Perhaps  not. 
Perhaps  he  might— but  it  is  useless 
to  enter  on  the  question  of  what  he 
might  have  done.  It  would  only 
lead  us  into  that  leviathan  labyrinl^ 
of  mental  bewilderment  and  cerebral 
chaos  suggested  by  the  words  of  the 
Ethiopian  melody,  'Supposing  I 
was  you?  Supposing  you  was  me? 
Suppose  we  aU  were  somebody  elsef 
Here  the  fiEiculties  refuse  to  budge 
one  conjecture  further— and  even 
the  poet  himself,  who  opened  this 
enormous  flood-gate  of  probable 
possibility,  was  compelled  to  con- 
clude his  quatrain  with : '  I  wonder 
who  we  should  be! '  True,  0  poetl 
who,  indeed ! 

Mais  revenons  h  Versailles—to  its 
green  alleys,  cool  fountains,  chiselled 
statues,  and  cut  hedges.  Such  is 
the  fickleness  of  man  that  we  have 
ceased  to  wonder  at  its  watorworlos, 
once  the  pride  and  envy  of  sur- 
rounding nations.  OurownGrandes 
Eaux  at  Sydenham  surpass  them. 
Now-a-days  compressed  vapour  is 
paramoimt — and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Gienius  of  the 
Bing,  in  the  'Arabian  Nights'  ,£n- 
tertainments,'  has  long  been  an 
overrated  architect— the  secret  of 
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his  iDstantaneoTM  erection  of  Alad- 
din's palace  was  steam.  It  is  steam 
that  makes  the  world  go  lomid,  and 
enables  ns  hangh^  Britons  to 
look  coldly  and  critically  on  the 
splashing  and  spouting  sesrhorses  of 
Versailles  I 

The  bold  and  torbaned  Zonaves 
gnarding  the  gates  look  strikingly 
Asiatic  at  the  portals  of  the  palace 
of  a  Christian  king ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  three  or  four  old  laaies, 
guardians  of  as  many  stalls  heaped 
up  with  cakes,  lolli|K)p8,  syrups,  and 
lemonade,  is  not  m  keeping  with 
this  manufactured  magnificence. 
But  what  would  you?  Ail  sorts  of 
folks  come  here,  marchionesses, 
milliners,  and  masons,  princes, 
pawnbrokers,  and  piemen — ^we  will 
not  pursue  the  alliteration  farther ; 
and  when  one  has  thirst,  one  must 
drink,  and  one  can  obtam  nothing 
spirituous  or  yinous  in  the  gardens 
—  the  liquors  are  all  pastoral  as 
elderberries,  and  apparently,  from 
their  treacly  consistence,  not  much 
nastier  than  elder  wine. 

The  society  on  the  terraces  and 
in  the  alleys,  in  April  last,  was  of  a 
mixed  description.  Itisawonder- 
fol  word  that '  mixed,'  as  applied  to 
men  and  women.  How  can  human 
l)eings  *  mix  f '  Towering  in  height 
fin. I  dignity  was  the  inevitable 
J  rit.'sh  tourist,  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  catalogue  and  a  strapped 
sac  de  voyage.  The  British  tourist 
is  in  great  request  at  Versailles.  No 
sooner  does  he  alight  from  the  om- 
nibus or  cab,  look  at  the  palace  de- 
preciatingly and  say,  'Pouvez- 
Yous  ? '  than  the  guides  and  touters 
are  upon  him,  and  mark  him  for 
their  own.  He  is  not  affable,  the 
British  tourist,  but  perhaps  he 
makes  up  in  liberality,  in  which  case 
he  must  be  very  liberal  indeed. 

Scattered  over  the  grounds  are 
dozens  of  young  mulattoes,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
If  it  be  a  holiday  with  them,  they 
seem  to  bear  it  composedly  and 
almost  sadly,  as  if  they  would  prefer 
being  of  a  fairer  complexion,  not  to 
affoi^  so  strong  a  contrast. to  the 
statues  near  and  around  them.  In 
the  Bosquet  d'Apollon,  half  a  dozen 
young  men  are  climbing  and  endea- 
vouring to  hurt  themselves  with 


every  prosneoi  of  success.     *Aie!' 
cries  a  gardien, '  Descend  I ' 

'  Why?'  ask  the  young  men. 

'  Ton  wiU  break  your  legs,'  sajys 
the  gardien. 

'We  are  used  to  it! 'is  the  reply 
of  the  climbers,  who  continue  eaca- 
lading  with  increased  enjoyment 

All  the  world,  his  wife  and  family, 
have  seen  Versailles,  which  is  for- 
tunate for  those  who  have  to  attempt 
to  describe  it — ^for  it  is  indescribable. 
The  eye  in  kindred  action  with  the 
mind  wearies  with  the  embarras  des 
richesses:  the  Salon  des  Fendules, 
the  Cabinet  des  Chasses,  jthe  salle  a 
manger  where  Louis  XTV.  wel- 
comed MoLiere  as  a  guest,  and 
helped  him  to  the  wing  of  a  fowl, 
to  the  intense  indignation  of  the 
astonished  courtiers,  the  Salle  des 
Croisades,  the  Salle  des  Etats  G^ne- 
raux,  the  Salon  d'Hercule,  the  Salle 
du  Sacre,  the'  Salon  de  Diane,  tiie 
Salons  de  Mars,  Mercury,  Apollo, 
the  Salon  de  la  Guerre,  the  Salon  de 
la  Paix,  the  Salon  de  la  Heine,  and 
the  Grande  Galerie  des  Glacea, 
though  they  have  been '  doaie'  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  are  always 
wonderfcd— but  they  are  to  be  seen, 
not  spoken  of.  And  it  is  in  these 
gorgeous  halls  that  the  British 
tourist,  who  has  a  catalogue,  b^ins 
to  hate  that  ingenious  instminent  of 
torture,  for  it  compels  him  to  look 
upon  its  stereotyped  pages,  instead 
of  absorbing  the  w&dth  of  art 
around  him. 

The  fourteenth  Louis  is  so  often 
represented  in  paint  and  raarUe, 
that  after  an  hour's  slide  over  the 
polished  floor,  you  begin  to  detest 
that  potent  monarch  with  the  in- 
tensity of  a  sans-culotte.  Surely 
his  whole  existence  must  have  been 
passed  in  'posing'  to  various  ar- 
tists-—and  what  a  mercy  for  pos- 
terity that  photography  'wasn't 
then  invented!'  He  must  have 
been  a  strange  man,  that  high- 
souled,  high-heeled  little  great  one  f 
In  one  of  the  ballets  in  which  he 
disported  himself.  Night  summoned 
the  Twelve  Dark  Hours,  who  ap- 
peared with  the  sleeping  Aurora  as 
a  prisoner.  Aurora  woke,  and 
wherever  she  ran,  was  obstraeted 
by  the  Dark  Hours;  the  Twelve 
Hours  of  Day  came  to  her  rescue 
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and  chased  away  the  Houis  of 
Nighi  At  the  back,  an  arcade  fer- 
m&  opened,  and  the  king  himself 
appeared,  dressed  as  the  Sun,  and 
wearing  the  cordon  hleu  over  his  coat 
of  rays — Glory  behind  him,  and  the 
Moses  and  Graces  on  his  right  and 
left.  The  Gloomy  Honrs  fell  upon 
their  knees  before  the  Great  Cause 
of  Light,  Heat,  and  Vegetation,  and 
the  admiring  court  formed  an  in- 
dustrious claque.  By  this  allegori- 
cal arraugement,  Louis  kindly  com- 
plimented Nature,  and  decorated  the 
Sun.  His  fAYOurites  fooled  their 
'demi-dieu'  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
Clouds  were  shaped  like  camels, 
weasels,  and  whales,  if  he  thought 
so.  Nay,  an  if  he  chose,  they  were 
camels,  weasels,  and  whales,  whales 
spouting  verses  in  his  honour. 

No  river  is  spanned  by  so  many 
beautiful  bridges  as  the  spark- 
ling Seiue;  no  flood  washes  the 
banks  of  so  many  royal  residences. 
Close  to  magnificent  Versailles,  arid, 
glaring,  white,  and  stony  on  the  one 
side,  as  green  and  glassy  on  the 
other,  is  St.  Cloud,  with  its  snug 
chateau,  and  cool,  umbrageous  Fare. 
Versailles  is  to  St  Cloud  what 
Windsor  is  to  Osborne.  Versailles 
is  for  receptions,  levees,  ambassa- 
dorial compliments,  state  balls,  and 
Eageants.  St.  Cloud  is  a  royal 
ome,  where  royalty  may  hide,  do- 
mestic and  unseen.  Its  deserted 
alleys,  lonely  walks,  and  solitary 
glades  speak  with  a  mournful  hush 
of  past  grandeurs  and  present  neg- 
lect It  has  but  one  sign  of  interest 
in  the  new  Paris  of  1864:  Near  the 
famous  cascade  is  planted,  in  proud 
scarlet,  green  and  yellow  lustre,  a 
rouTidabont.  For  a  small  sum,  the 
lieges  of  the  Emperor  may  turn  and 
turn  and  turn  again,  and  still  go  on 
to  the  music  of  an  organ.  This  is 
the  only  concession  mossy,  velvety, 
leafy,  lovely,  old  St  Cloud  makes  to 
the  modern  appetite  for  ignoble 
amusement 

By  the  borders  of  the  silver  Seine, 
as  we  have  said,  palaces  are  as  plen- 
tiful as  turnpikes  near  the  Thames, 
and  the  approaches  to  them  are  so 
delightful  that  it  is  strange  the 
equestrian  and  vehicular  classes  do 
not  pass  more  of  their  time  in  the 
saddle  or  on  the  box;  but,  despite 


the  Emperor's  patronage  of  races, 
the  French  will  never  be  a  'hossy' 
or  a  'trappy'  people.  They  have 
more  in  their  environs  to  tempt 
them  tiian  poor  Londoners.  There 
is  St  Germam,  with  its  triple  at- 
traction of  town,  ch&teau,  and  forest ; 
St  Denis,  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
severely  and  sepulchrallv  historical, 
and  find  a  pleasure  in  the  end  of  a 
drive  that  permits  them  to  see  the 
&mous  caveauz  where  royal  corpses 
are  classed  chronologi(^]y,  from 
Clevis  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 
There  is  Neuilly,  with  its  blackened 
ruins — a  recollection  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  '48;  Montmorency,  fresh, 
fertile,  and  delicious,  with  its  valley, 
lake,  and  literary  memories  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Bousseau;  Fontainebleau, 
where  the  first  Napoleon  made  his 
adieux  to  his  Guard  :  and  here  again 
we  may  quote  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum: 

*  He  called  for  onr  old  battle  standard, 

One  ktfls  to  tbe  eagle  he  gave, 
••  Dear  easle,"  be  said,  "  maj  this  kiss 

Long  sound  in  the  hearts  of  tbe  brave  1" 
Twas  thns  that  Napoleon  left  us. 

Our  people  were  weeping  and  mute, 
As  he  passed  through  the  lines  of  his  guard. 

And  our  drums  beat  the  notes  of  salute.' 

We  defy  even  the  British  tourist— 
and  for  flesh  and  blood  he  is  mo- 
derately impassive-^to  stand  in  the 
Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc,  and  not  feel 
l^at  in  I^rance  the  cocked-hat  is  a 
representative  institution. 

By  the  side  of  every  road  that 
leads  from  Paris,  there  is  a  sight 
that  we  do  not  find  in  our  own 
suburbs.  The  broad  well-kept  path 
is  provided  with  seats,  where- 
on congregate  comfortable-looking 
bonnes,  round  whom  cluster  children 
of  all  ages,  from  the  in^t  of  two 
months  to  the  comparatively  elderly 
yoimg  lady  and  gentleman  of  six 
years.  The  bonnes  have  an  espe- 
cially maternal  manner  and  appear- 
ance. Black  of  eye,  brown  of  tint, 
broad  of  shoulder,  and  kind  of 
tongue,  they  are  the  centre  of  that 
domestic  solar  system,  round  which 
toddle  and  tumble  in  eccentric  orbits 
those  wondrous  planets,  little  chil- 
dren. Nowhere  can  be  found  a 
pleasanter  picture  than  a  feunily 
group  of  that  lively  people,  so  erro- 
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neonsly  supposed  fo  hold  domestio 
ties  in  disregard.  Three  generations 
of  the  same  bloody  with  the  bonne  as 
a  connecting  link,  will  sit  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees,  and  talk,  and  laugh, 
and  amuse  each  other,  with  a  feeling 
of  home  enjoyment  that  we,  in  this 
colder  climate,  think  inseparable 
fi-om  the  firedda  There  will  be 
madame  the  grandmother,  tending 
the  youngest  bom  but  one ;  madame 
the  mother  knitting,  her  eldest  son 
watching  her  black  eyes  with  a  pair 
of  visual  organs  of  exactly  the  same 
pattern  and  colour,  and  thinking 
what  a  wonderful  person  is  'mar 
man,'  and  how,  as  soon  he  grows 
up, 'he  means  to  marry  her,  in  order 
to  have  her  always  by  his  side. 
The  bonne  holds  the  latest  arrival, 
and  now  and  then  the  mother  takes 
her  eyes  fix)m  off  her  needles  to 
feast  ihem  with  a  sight  of  her  sleep- 
ing child.  A  few  yards  farther  on, 
a  grandfather  will  conduct  his 
little  granddaughter  by  the  hand 
—the  child  an  infinitely  graver  per- 
son than  her  grandsire,  for  it  is  h 
strange  thing  l£at  in  France,  where 
adults  are  lively,  children  are  sombre 
even  in  their  play.  When  they  dig 
up  sand  with  little  wooden  spades, 
they  dig  not  as  digs  the  British  ur- 
chin, for  the  sake  of  worms,  or  to 
break  the  spade,  or  make  a  letter, 
but  with  the  gravity  of  a  geologist, 
and  the  intensity  of  purpose  of  a 
digger.  Perhaps  they  dig,  oa  the 
nation  fights— for  an  ideal 


In  Paris,  says  a  modem  social 
proverb,  H  n'y  a  que  dee  vieux  qui 
sont  jeunes,  et  des  jeunes  qui  sont 
vieux;  and  certainly  men  on  the 
other  side  of  forty-five  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  young  feUows 
who  affect  the  English  manner,  and 
engraft  ike  eyeglass  of  to-day  upon 
the  stick-up  collar  of  fifteen  yean 
ago.  Hippolyte,  Auguste,  and 
Edouard  must  learn  to  play  as  bois- 
terously as  Jack,  Tom,  and  Hany, 
to  wear  out  the  knees  of  their 
trousers  with  as  much  fecility,  to  be 
as  unconscious  of  their  neckerohiefe, 
and  as  indifferent  to  wet  feet  At 
the  same  time,  Jack,  Tom,  and 
Harry  may  derive  some  ex(^lent 
hints  from  Hippolyte,  Auguste,  and 
Edouard.  They  may  be  more  sub- 
missive to  their  elders,  less  sheepish 
before  strangers,  and  not  so  addicted 
to  throwing  stones.  The  high  tone 
of  our  public  schools  has  abolished 
the  cat-skinning,  frog-pelting,  and 
dog-tormenting  villany  of  former 
days,  and  we  hope  to  see  our  best 
sort  of  boys  perfect  little  Bayards, 
as  gentie  as  courageous,  and  as 
amiable  as  determined. 

Adieu,  or  rather,  h  bientot,  charm- 
ing high  roads  round  Paris!  By 
your  own  population,  your  deUght- 
ful  views,  crisp  houses,  beautiful  air 
and  blossom-scented  breezes  are  neg- 
lected for  the  lazy  cushions,  hot  oil, 
and  engine  smoke  of  the  luxurious 
railway. 

T.W.R. 
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THE  MERCHANT  PEINOES  OP  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  ORESHAMS  OP  LONDON.* 


COffnna  of  XNGUSH.  PUnflSH,  PSUSSIANt  AKD  VKKBTTAN  VKBCHANTS  or  THJS  fXXTKSKTB  CBNTUXT. 

[From  VeoeUio's '  HaUtl  Antichi  Modmrni/  Yenioe,  1690.]  j 


^  A  paper  entitled  *  The  Favoiirites  of 
Fortane ;  or.  The  Greshams/  appeared  in 
« London  Society '  for  November,  1862.  'For 
the  completeness  of  the  present  eeriea  of 
sketches   it  is  necessary  that  the  subject 

VOL.  V. — HO.  XXX. 


should  be  treated  again ;  but  in  doing  so 
we  hare  here  spoken  as  briefly  as  possible 
of  the  incidents  there  detailed,  and  drawn 
our  illustrations  from  oomparatiTely  new 
sources. 
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*  nECAUSE/  mid  Gudinal  M<n> 
Jj  ton.  Lord  Chanoellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  his  opening  addran  to  Henry 
YIL's  fii8t  Parliament,  assembled  in 
November,  1487—'  because  it  is  the 
King's  desire  that  this  peaoe^  wherein 
he  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
YOU,  ao  not  bear  only  unto  yon 
leaves  for  you  to  ait  under  the  shade 
of  them  in  safety,  but  also  should 
bear  you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and 
plenty  theiefcxe  his  Graoe  prays 
you  to  take  into  consideration 
matters  of  trade,  as  also  the-  ma- 
nu&cturesof  the  kingdom,  and  to 
repress  the  bastard  and  barren 
employment  of  moneys  to  usury 
and  unlawful  exchanges,  that  th^ 
may  be,  as  their  natund  use  is, 
tunied  upon  commerce  and  lawftd 
and  royal  trading.'  That  advice, 
excellent  in  the  main,  and  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  temperament  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
finxnd  plenty  of  followers.  English- 
men had  learnt  from  the  example  of 
such  men  as  William  de  la  Pole  and 
Biohard  Whittington  that  commerce, 
wisely  pursued,  could  not  &il  to 
bring  honour  and  wealth,  both  to 
each  individual  trader  and  to  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
iirm  rule  of  the  Tudors  was  esta- 
blished they  applied  themselves  to  it 
with  notable  zeaL  The  miserable 
period  df  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  if  it 
did  nothing  else,  served  to  rid  the 
country  oi  many  restrictions  intro- 
duced in  the  age  of  feudalism,  and 
to  mske  ireA  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  free  thought  and  indepen- 
dent action.  The  supremacy  of  the 
barons  was  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  towns— that  is, 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  made  the  strength  and  wealth 
of  tcwna>-initiated.  Many  causes 
led  to  this  result.  Under  any 
government,  the  commercial  spirit 
would  have  shown  itself  in  unprece- 
dented ibroe,  but  in  no  way,  perhaps, 
could  it  have  received  much  greater 
encouragement  than  from  the  pru- 
dent and  energetic  government  of 
Henry  VIL  and  his  successors.  The 
63cample  of  foreign  adventureiB, 
moreover,  the  seamen  who  opened 
the  way  to  India,  Southern  Africa, 
and  America,  and  the  traders  who 
followed  in  tiieir  track  and  turned 


ifaetr  ^seovoriea  to  pnctoil  aeeoimt, 
had  a  mariced  ^ect  on  En^idi 
trade. 

Englishmen,  however,  now  fne- 
most  in  the  dominicii  of  the  sea  and 
poeseeacNrs  of  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  colonial  wealth,  were  beMnd- 
hand  in  the  zaoe  of  maritime  enter- 
prise  led  by  CSolumbus  andVasoo 
dp  Gama.  For  a  time,  the  mer- 
chants who  stored  at  home,  or,  at 
any  rate,  within  the  long-estahlidiBd 
boundaries  of  European  trade,  took 
precedence  of  the  merchants  who 
went  fiir  away  to  find  new  sources  of 
weflJth,  and  to  use  them  in  new 
methods.  Henoe  the  Gxeshams*  re- 
presentativw  of  Tudat  domeBtie 
commerce  at  its  noblest,  claim  our 
notice  before  the  Hawkinses,  whoae 
history  will  show  us  something  of 
the  way  in  which  our  colonial  em- 
pire began. 

The  Greshams  axe  first  fiinnd  in 
Norfolk.  John  Gresham,  gentteman, 
of  Gresham,  lived  in  the  latter  |int 
of  the  fbuxteenth  centoiy,  and  in- 
herited a  respectable  patrimony  from 
anoestors  who  seem  to  have  gifcn 
their  name  to  the  district*  Jamea 
Gresham,  his  son,  was  a  lawyer, 
living  chiefly  in  London,  in  attendr 
anoe  at  King's  Bench  in  1443,  and 
apparently  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  Sir 
William  Paston,  the  judge,  whose 
cause  in  the  dril  war  he  SMealousiy 
espoused  between  1443  and  1471. 
He  became  lord  of  the  mancnr  of 
East  Beckham,  and  transferred  tiie 
family  seat  from  Gresham  to  Holt,  a 
bleak  and  desolate  spot  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Norfolk,  about 
four  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  likely 
that  in  his  later  years  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  merchant,  the  neighboor- 
ing  towns,  full  of  Flemish  settlers 
and  convenient  for  intooourse  with 
the  coast  towns  of  Flanders,  being 
well  adapted.for  amateur  oommeroe. 
Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that,  whereas 
of  his  son  John  we  know  nothing 
but  that  he  married  a  rich  wife,  his 
four  grandsons  were  brought  up  to 
trade,  having  London  for  their  Iraad- 
quarters. 

These  grandsons,  all  \iymg  in  the 
time  of  Henry  Vn.  and  Henry  Vltt, 
we3:e  William,  Th(»nas,  Bichazd,aad 

*  See  Table  of  Desoeot,  p.  451. 
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John.*  'William,  the  eldest,  n  not 
mnch  known  to  ns.  He  was  a 
meroer  and  merchant  adyentnzer  of 
London,  and  a  fteeman  of  the  Mer- 
•cera*  Company,  bnt  he  seems  to  have 
lived  often  at  the  ikmily  mansion,  and 
also  to  have  resided  mnch  abroad, 
besides  making  jonmeys  in  pnisnit 
of  his  calling.  '  It  appeals,'  says 
Haklnyt,  'out  of  certain  ancient 
ledgers  of  Master  John  Gresham, 
that  between  the  years  1511  and 
1554  many  English  ships  traded  to 
the  Levant,'  among  them  'the 
**  Mary  George,"  wherein  was  fiustor 
William  Gresham  f  and  we  find  that 
in  1533  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  English  merchants  resident  at 
Antwerp.  Thomas  was  also  a  mer- 
chant toiding  to  the  chief  tpwns  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  bnt  being  fright- 
ened by  a  ghost  story,  he  gave  np 
business  at  an  early  age  and  became 
a  priest.  The  commercial  interests 
of  England  were  to  be  chiefly  served 
l^the  two  younger  brothers,  Bichard 
and  John. 

Both  were  brought  up  in  London 
SB  apprentices  to  Mr.  John  Middle- 
ton,  meioer  and  merchant  of  the 
staple  at  Calais,  of  whose  fiunous 
kindred  we  shall  see  more  hereafter. 
Biohaxd  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Meroero'  Company  in  1507, 
John  in  1517.  Both  strove  well 
ftam  the  beginning^the  elder  bro- 
ther finding  nis  interest  in  residing 
for  the  most  part  in  London  and 
going  occasionally  to  Antwerp  and 


the  other  near  trading  towns  on  the 
Continent,  while  the  younger  chose 
a  line  of  business  that  took  him 
oftener  and  fiftrther  from  home. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  153 1,  while 
Bichard  was  serving  as  sheriff  of  the 
City  of  London,  John  was  busy  in 
the  Mediterranean.  At  the  island  of 
Scio  he  hired  a  Portuguese  vessel 
and  filled  it  with  goods  to  be  con- 
veyed to  England;  bnt  the  owner 
and  master  of  the  ship  took  it  instead 
to  his  own  connixy,  and  there  dis- 
posed of  the  cargo,  worth  twelve 
thousand  ducats,  on  his  own  acconni 
The  theft  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  wrote  an 
angry  complaint  to  the  King  of 
Portugal;  but  the  value  of  the 
merchandize  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  restored.  That  John  Gresham 
had  influence  enough  to  obtain  his 
sovereign's  help  in  this  matter,  how- 
ever, shows  him  to  have  been  already 
a  man  of  mark.  Li  1537  he  was 
living  in  London,  and  acting  as 
sheriff,  his  broUier  being  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Lord  Mc^r  at 
the  same  time,  and  both  being 
honoured  with  knighthood  on  the 
occasion  of  their  election.  This  year, 
1537,  was  a  memorable  one  in  Lon- 
don history.  Sir  Bichard  Gresham, 
as  chief  mafipLstrate,  petitioned  the 
King,  'for  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
the  poor,  sick,  blind,  aged,  and  im- 

gotent  persons,  being  not  able  to 
elp  themselves  nor  having  no  place 
certain  where  they  may  be  re&eshed 


*  The  foUowiog  table  of  descent  will  save  the  insertion  of  many  dry  details  in  the 
text:— 

John^GrailMin,  of  Oredum*  genUonaiL 

James  Greduan.  of  Holt,  gentleman. 

John  Gresham  =  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Alexander 
of  Holt,  esq.    I     Blyth,  of  Stratton,  Norfolk,  esquire. 


IFSXUdna 
of  Holt  smd  Lon- 
don* iiieroer»  d. 
1048. 


Thomas  dresbam* 
Gleik,  d.  1558. 


Sir  Xkhard  (7ra]lam= Audrey,  daughter 


knight,  of  London, 
d.  21  Feb.  1649. 


of  WiUiam 
Lynne.esq.,  of 
Northampton- 
Bhfre,d.28Dec 
1522. 


iB£r«/bAn<7raftdiii» 
ofTilsej.  inSor- 
rey,  and  London, 
knighted.  23  Oct. 

use. 


Sir  Jchn  Grtakaim, 
knight,  b.  1647, 
d.  liW. 


Sir  Thomas  GmniAX ; 
knlidit,  b.  1519,  d. 
21  Nov.  1679. 


I  Anne,  dauc^ter  of  WUIIan 
Femley,  of  West  Crating, 
In  SttffoULesqnlre,  and 
widow  ofWilUam  Bead, 
esqnire;  d.  23  Not.  1696. 


Richard  Greaham, 
b.  i  1548,  d.  1664. 
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or  lodged  at  till  they  be  holpeii  and 
cured  of  their  diseases  and  sickness/ 
that  the  three  hospitals  known  as 
St.  Mary's  Spital,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Spital,  and  St.  Thomas's  Spital,  and 
the  new  abbey  by  Tower  Hill,  might 
be  restored  to  their  first  design. 
These  buildings,  he  says,  'were 
founded  of  good  devotion  by  ancient 
&ther8,  and  endowed  with  great 
possessions  and  rents,  only  for  the 
relief,  comfort,  and  helping  of  the 
poor,  and  not  to  the  maintenance  of 
canons,  priests,  and  monks  to  live 
in  pleasure,  nothing  regarding  the 
miserable  people  living  in  every 
street,  offending  every  clean  person 
passing  by  the  way,  with  their  filthy* 
and  nas^  savourings;'  and  he 
thinks  it  better  'torefie8h,maintam, 
and  comfort  a  great  number  of  poor, 
needy,  sick,  and  indigent  persons, 
and  also  heal  and  cure  their  in- 
firmities frankly  and  freely,  by 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothe* 
caries/  than  to  support  'a  small 
number!  oi  canons,  priests,  and 
monks,  for  their  own  profit  only 
and  not  for  the  common  utility  of 
the  realm/ 

That  was  an  argument  which 
Henry  Yin.  was  nothingloth  tolisten 
to.  The  three  hospitals  became  city 
property,  and  were  from  this  time  for 
the  most  part  wisely  governed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  insane.  Out  of  the  general 
breaking  up  of  old  monastic  institu* 
tions.  Sir  Bichard  Gresham  a)so 
obtained  for  his  own  Mercers'  Ck>m- 
pany  a  grant  of  the  house  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Acre,  since  converted 
into  the  Mercers'  Chapel  in  Chea])- 
side.  Other  benefits  he  procured  for 
himselfl  Five  successive  grants  of 
church  lands  were  at  different  times 
made  to  him  by  King  Henry,  and  in 
1540  he]  was  chosen  commissioner 
for  taking  the  value  of  the  various 
abb^s,  monasteries,  and  the  like, 
situated  in  and  about  London. 
More  than  consorted  even  with  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  love  of  free- 
dom, he  followed  the  king  in  his 
varying  course  of  theological  fiedth 
and  religious  peraecution.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  punishing  of  Papists ; 
he  waa  in  1541,  along  with  his  bro- 
ther, put  on  a  commission  for 
inquiring  into  repressing  the  Pro- 


testant heresies  done  in  the  diy  and 
diocese  of  London. 

But  work,  better  and  better  worth 
remembering,  was  also  done  by  Sir 
Bichiurd  Gresham.  He  laboured 
hard  to  obtain  for  London  the  great 
boon  which  was  at  last  conferred 
through  the  hands  of  his  more 
funous  son.  In  the  year  of  his 
mayoralty,  he  wrote  an  earnest 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Audelay,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  urge  the  pro- 
curement of  some  lands  and  houses 
in  Lombard  Street,  to  be  used  in 
constructing  a  Burse  or  Exchange^ 
on  the  model  of  that  long  esta- 
blished at  Antwerp.  The  whole 
building,  he  estimated,  would  cost 
hardly  more  than  2000/.,  the  half  of 
which  he  could  probably  collect 
during  his  year  of  office,  and,  if  set 
up,  would  be  '  very  beautiful  to  the 
Ci^,  and  also  for  the  honour  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King,'  In  1538 
he  again  urged  the  work,  sending  a 
ftdl  statement  of  costs  and  sizes  to 
Secretary  Cromwell.  But  nothing 
was  done  for  seven-and-twenty  years. 

In  another  attempt  Sir  Kichard 
was  more  successful.  An  unwiso 
proclamation,  forbidding  merchants 
to  barter  one  oonmiodity  for  an- 
other, on  the  supposition  that  the 
ezchei^uer  would  lose  its  due,  having 
been  issued,  he  wrote  to  Audelay, 
showing  how  every  restriction  upon 
free  trade  waa  mischievous,  more  or 
less  ruinous,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  merchants  themselves,  and  in  the 
second,  to  the  Crown,  which  oould 
only  be  enriched  with  a  portion  of 
their  profits.  'If  it  shall  not 
please  the  King's  goodness/  he 
said,  'shortly  to  make  a  proclama- 
tion that  all  manner  of  merchants, 
as  well  his  subjects  as  all  other,  may 
ever  use  and  exercise  their  exchanges 
and  rechanges  frankly  and  freely,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done,  without 
any  let  or  impediment,  it  will  cause 
a  great  many  cloths  and  kers^s  to 
be  left  unsold  in  the  clothmaker's 
hands,  if  it  be  not  out  of  hand  reme- 
died; for  Bartholomew  Fair  will  be 
shortly  here,  which  is  the  chief  time 
for  the  utterance  of  the  said  cloths 
and  kerseys.  Also  there  is  diveis 
merchants  that  will  shortly  prepare 
themselves  toward  Bordeaux  for  pro- 
visions of  wines;  and  for  lack  of  ex- 
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changes  I  do  sappoee  there  will  be 
conveyed  some  gold  amongst  them. 
I  am  sore,  my  lord,  that  these  ex- 
changes and  rechanges  do  much  to 
the  stay  of  the  said  gold  in  England, 
which  would  else  be  conveyed  over. 
I  pray  your  good  lordship  to  pardon 
me,  for  as  God  shall  help  me  I  write 
not  this  for  none  conmiodity  for 
myself,  bat  for  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  towards  the  King's  majesty, 
and  for  that  I  do  know  it  shall  be 
for  the  common  wealth  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  utterance  of  the 
commodities  of  this  realm ;  for  the 
merchants  can  no  more  be  without 
exchanges  and  rechanges  than  the 
ships  in  the  sea  can  be  without 
water.'  That  sensible  and  straight- 
forward appeal  caused  a  reversal  of 
the  proclamation. 

Sir  Bichard  Gresham  was  too  well- 
informed  and  clear-headed  a  man 
£)r  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  to 
despisa  Often,  during  the  last 
dozen  years  of  his  life,  we  find  him 
employed  on  financial  business; 
sometimes  even  as  an  ambassador, 
or  a  negotiator  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, both  in  Flanders  and  in 
England.  Nor  did  he  neglect  his 
own.  Dying  in  1549,  he  left  to  his 
wife  and  two  sons  property  yielding 
an  annual  income,  very  great  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  then  value  of 
money,  of  850^.  is.  6d, 

Sir  John  Gresham  seems  to  have 
been  almost  richer,  and  in  no  respect 
less  worthy  than  his  brother.  He 
assisted  that  brother  in  all  his  bene- 
volent projects,  and  found  others  for 
himselL  To  him  especially,  we  are 
told,  does  London  owe  the  transfer- 
ence from  Bomish  to  Protestant 
hands,  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment, of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  long 
established  as  a  madhouse  under 
monkish  government  In  1546  he 
bought  of  his  eldest  brother  William 
the  &mily  house  at  Holt,  and  turned 
it  into  a  free  grammar-school,  richly 
endowed  with  funds,  which  unprin- 
cipled and  neglig^t  trustees  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  diverted  from  their 
proper  channels.  Yet  in  this  same 
year  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend 
40,000/.,  representing  nearly  half 
a  million  in  our  money,  to  the 
Crown;  and  in  1547,  while  holding 
^e  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  he  revived. 


for  the  amusement  of  the  citizeiis, 
the  expensive  pageant  of  the '  march- 
ing watch.'  He  died  in  1556,  leaving 
much  money  to  be  divided  among 
the  London  charities,  or  in  ways  of 
his  own  choosing.  A  siun  of  100?., 
was  left  to  go  in  marriage  portions 
to  a  certain  number  of  poor  maids, 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  was  to  be 
spent  in  buying  broadcloth  to  be 
made  into  gowns  for  a  hund^  and 
twenty  poor  men  and  women. 

There  was  another  Sir  John 
Gresham,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Bichard,  born  in  151 8.  He  was  a 
soldier  as  well  a  merchani  For  his 
prowess  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in 
1547,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Lord 
Protector  Somerset;  and  in  1550  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pcmy.  In  1553  he  equipped  three 
ships  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
Muscovy,  two  of  which  were  wrecked 
on  Ihe  way;  and  under  the  year 
1555  ^e  ^d  his  name  first  on  the 
list  of  English  merchants  trading  to 
Muscovy.  He  died  in  1560,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two. 

Much  more  £amous  was  his  brother 
Thomas,  the  greatest  merchant 
prince,  save  Whittington  perhaps, 
ever  owned  by  the  City  of  Ix)ndon. 
He  was  born,  as  it  seems,  in  1519, 
at  one  of  his  father's  houses  in  Nor- 
folk. His  mother  died  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  early  influences  by  which 
he  was  trained  to  be  the  conspicuous 
ornament  of  a  good  and  noble 
fitmily.  His  &ther,  even  had  the 
education  of  one's  ovra  children 
been  thought  proper  work  for  the 
&thers  of  those  days,  was  too  busy 
a  man  to  do  very  much  at  home. 
He  was  wanted  at  his  counting- 
house  in  Lombard  Street  and  at 
the  council-table  of  the  Guildhall. 
Chiefly  resident  m  London,  he  was 
often  at  Antwerp  or  Brussels,  buy- 
ing and  selling  merchandize  for 
himself,  and  negotiating  loans  or 
purchasing  stores  for  his  sovereign. 
Sir  Bichard  Gresham,  however,  was 
not  unmindfal  of  his  son.  When  he 
was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he 
sent  him  to  Gronville,  now  Cciius, 
College,  Cimibridge,  where  he  spent 
three  years  under  the  personal  in- 
struction, as  it  seems,  of  Dr.  Caius> 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  school. 
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Then  he  oame  bade  to  Lcmdon,  and 
'WBfl  apprenticed,  in  1535,  to  his 
uncle  John.  In  1543  he  iras  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  and  Mrlj  started  in 
the  fiamily  calling,  'to  the  which 
Bcienoe/  he  says  in  a  letter  written 
later  in  life,  'I  was  bound  prentice 
eight  years,  to  come  by  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  that  I  have. 
Nevertheless,  I  need  not  have  been 
prentice,  for  that  I  was  free  by  my 
fether's  copy;  albeit  my  fiither,  being 
a  wise  man,  knew  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, except  I  were  bound  prentice 
to  the  some,  whereby  to  come  by  the 
exx)erience  and  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandize/  He  straight- 
way set  about  ushig  his  expenenoe. 
In  this  same  year  we  find  him  in 
Antwerp,  helping  to  buy  up  gun- 
powder and  saltpetre  for  Henry 
Vin/s  warlike  preparations  against 
France ;  and  henceforth,  for  the  third 
of  a  century  there  eeems  to  have 
been  no  flagging  to  his  zeal.  As 
early  as  the  spring  of  1545,  his  name 
was  included  with  tiiose  of  his 
fftther  and  his  uncle  among  the 
wealthiest  traders  of  England.  A 
large  quantity  of  English  merchan- 
dize haying  been  seized  at  Antwerp, 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  of  Ger- 
many, great  misery  was  looked  for 
by  all  the  smaller  men  thus  injured ; 
but  Richard  and  William  and  Thomas 
Gresham,  it  was  thought,  would 
really  be  gainers,  as  their  large 
stocks  of  silk  and  other  goods  would 
now  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than, 
but  for  the  seizure,  could  have  been 


tiomaa  Gresham  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  occupied  with  trade. 
Early  in  1544  died  William  Bead,  a 
rich  citizen  aiid  mercer  of  London, 
making  his  friend  Sir  Bichard 
Gresham  his  executor,  with  a  be- 
quest of  10^.  and  a  black  gown.  It 
was  doubtless  at  Sir  Bich^'s  insti- 
gation that  Thomas  took  to  himself 
tiie  larger  portion  of  the  estate,  be- 
fore the  year  was  ended,  by  marry- 
ing his  widow.  The  choice  was  not 
a  happy  one.  Mistress  Anne  Bead 
was  of  good  &mily,  and  aunt,  by 
martii^,  of  Francis  Bacon ;  it  is 
likely  tiiat  she  brought  her  husband 
a  pood  deal  of  money,  and  she  cer- 
tainly encouraged  him  in  storing  it 


up;  but  she  seems  lo  have  urged 
hun  to  no  worthier  porsoit  His- 
letters  contain  numerous  allufions 
to  her,  more  or  less  eocpreBsive  of 
kindness  and  sympathy ;  but  there 
is  no  good  evidence  of  his  liking  for 
her,  and  none  of  anything  in  her 
that  deserved  to  be  liked.  Onediild, 
a  lad  named  Bichard,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  bom  of  this 
marriage ;  and  it  was  a  source,  we 
are  told,  of  frequent  dbeord  between 
husband  and  wife  that  a  daughter  of 
the  merchant's,  but  not  of  his  wifs's^ 
was  brought  up  in  the  Gresiiam 
household  and  treated  as  kindly  and 
carefully  as  her  brothw  until  she 
was  married  toSir  Nathaniel  Baeoo, 
elder  brother  of  Francis. 

Gresham's  marriage  did  not  keep 
him  much  in  England.  For  some 
years  he  appears  to  have  lived 
chiefly  in  Antwerp,  with  frequent 
journeys  thence  to  Bruges  and  Lon- 
don. Antwei^)  had  for  many  gene- 
rations been  the  great  meeting-plaoe 
of  the  leading  merchants  ci  Europe. 
In  a  former  chapter  we  have  seen 
Sir  William  de  la  Pole  residing 
there  as  early  as  1338,  in  the  capa- 
city of  mayor  of  the  English  sti^ 
and  overseer  of  financial  matters  on 
behalf  of  Edward  HL  Other  men 
held  the  ill-defined  office,  wiili  few 
intermissions,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  their  business  being 
generally  to  negotiate  loans  with 
wealthy  merchants  and  mon^-lend- 
ers,  and  also  to  keep  their  sovereign 
informed  as  to  all  the  important 
foreign  matters  known  to  them. 
When  Thomas  Gresham  first  went 
out  to  Antwerp,  Stephen  YtaifjbBsi 
was  thus  employed,  and  he  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  1546  by  Sir  WiUiamBan- 
sell,  a  good-nattoBd  man,  but  not 
much  of  a  merchant,  and  no  finan- 
cier at  all.  In  1 549  he  was  reproved 
for  a  grievous  piece  of  carelesBness, 
by  which,  it  was  alleged,  ^opooL 
was  lost  to  the  English  Crown.  He 
answered,  that  he  had  done  his  very 
best— that  he  could  not  have  dene 
better  it  he  had  spent  40,000  lives 
on  the  business,  and  tiiat  what  he 
had  done  was  with  the  assistance  of 
'one  Thomas  Gresham.'  But  ihe 
members  of  Edwaid  VL's  conncfl 
-were  not  satisfied.  WhenBHunll 
wrote  to  say,  'It  seemeth  me  that 
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yon  sappofie  me  a  yery  blunt  beast, 
irithont  reason  and  disoxetioii/  they 
did  not  deny  the  charge.  They 
thought,  and  thonght  inseij,  that 
'(me Thomas  Giesham'  would  act 
better  as  principal  than  as  assistant. 
In  the  autumn  of  1551,  says  the 
young  Tntun  himself— >at  ^^hi«  timft 
thirly-two  years  old—'I  was  sent 
£>r  unto  the  council,  and  brought  by 
them  unto  the  King's  majesty,  to 
know  my  opinion  what  way,  with 
least  charge,-  his  Majesty  might  grow 
out  of  debt  And  after  my  device 
was  declared,  the  King's  highness 
and  the  council  required  me  to  take 
the  room' — that  is,  the  ofiSce — 'in 
hand,  without  my  suit  or  labour  for 
the  same.' 

Giesham  and  his  'doTice'  were 
certainly  needed.  At  this  time  the 
fiur  interest  on  Edward's  loans  to 
forpagpa  merchanls  amounted  to 
AOfiool,  a  year;  and  this  burden 
was  increased  many  times  by  the 
greed  of  the  money-lenders,  who,  at 
every  renewal  of  a  debt,  iook  the 
opportunity  of  forcing  upon  his 
Majesty  some  bit  of  jeweliy  or  other 
useless  article  at  a  fancy  price. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extract 
fiom  King  Edward's  private  journal, 
in  1551,  a  few  months  before 
Greshtun  became  his  agent  The 
lUcare  referred  to  appear  to  have 
been  the  i'uggers,  the  richest  traders 
of  the  day,  turned  into  noblemen  by 
Charles  V.  of  Germany.  '  April  25. 
A  bargain  made  with  the  Fuleare 
for  about  60,000/.,  that  in  May  and 
August  should  be  paid,  for  the  de- 
ferring of  it :  first,  tiiat  the  Fulcaie 
should  put  it  off  fbr  ten  in  the  him- 
died :  secondly,  that  I  should  buy 
ia,ooo  2Xiarks  weight  at  six  shillings 
the  ounce,  to  be  delivered  at  Ant- 
werp, and  so  conveyed  over :  thirdly, 
that  I  should  pay  100,000  crowns 
fo  a  very  fsAr  jewel,  four  rubies, 
marvellous  bigi  one  orient  and  great 
diamond,  and  one  great  pearl.'  Are 
there  many  worse  bargams  recorded 
in  the  note-books  of  spendthrifts,  the 
dupes  of  conscienceless  money-lend- 
ers, now-a-days? 

it  was  to  put  down  this  abase 
that  Thomas  Gresham  was  appointed 
Sing's  Factor  in  December,  1 551,  or 
Januaiy,  1552.  Personally,  or  by 
tlepnty,  ho  Med  the  office,  with  a 


gap  of  about  three  years  duxang 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  zeal  with  whidi 
be  worked  is  best  shown  by  his 
extant  correspondence  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  for  the  most  pert  care- 
fully condensed  in  Mr.  Burgon's 
'life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.' 

Over  and  over  again,  in  theae 
years,  but  most  of  all  under  Edward 
YL,  Gresham  was  instructed  to  effect 
fresh  loans,  and  by  the  use  of  sctf t 
words  and  showy  compromises  to 
postpone  the  payment  of  the  debts 
already  incurred.  No  one  knew 
better  how  to  do  this;  but  he  did 
not  like  the  task.  *  It  should  be  no 
small  griief  to  me,'  he  wrote  in 
August,  1552,  to  the  famous  and 
infiunous  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
'  that,  in  being  his  Majesty's  agent, 
any  merchant  strangers  should  be 
forced  to  forbear  their  money  against 
tbeir'  wills,  which  matter,  from 
henceforth,  must  be  otherwise  fore- 
gone, or  else  in  the  end  the  dis- 
honesty of  this  matter  shall  hero- 
after  be  laid  upon  my  neck.  .  .  . 
To  be  plain  with  your  Grace,  ac- 
cording to  my  bounden  duty,  verily 
if  there  be  not  some  other  way 
taken  for  the  payment  of  his  Mar 
jesty's  debts  but  to  force  men  from 
time  to  time  to  prolong  it,  I  say  to 
you,  the  end  thereof  shall  neither 
be  honourable  nor  profitable  to  bis 
Highness.  In  consideration  whereof, 
if  there  be  none  other  ways  taken 
forthwith,  this  is  to  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Grace  that  I  may  be 
discharged  of  this  office  of  agent- 
ship.  For  otherwise  I  see  in  the 
end  I  shfdl  receive  shame  and  dis- 
credit thereliy,  to  my  utter  undoing 
for  ever ;  which  is  the  smallest  mat- 
ter of  all,  so  that  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's honour  and  credit  be  not 
spoiled  thereby,  and  specially  in  a 
strange  country/ 

That  was  bold  language  for  a 
merohant  to  uso  to  the  chief  ad- 
visers—in this  case,  directors— of 
the  crown.  If  the  members  of  King 
Edward's  council  winced  at  it,  how- 
ever, they  oould  not  deny  its  honesty 
and  truth  any  more  than  they  could 
reject  the '  poor  and  simple  advice ' 
ofBared  to  them  by  Gresham.  This 
was,  that  a  certam  sum  be  put  by 
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^groekly  and  sent  to  him,  to  bo  in- 
Tested  in  jadidotiB  ways,  and  used 
in  paying  oflf  the  debta  as  they  flail 
dne.  '  If  this  be  followed  np,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  in  two  yean  to  bring 
ttie  King's  Majesty  wholly  oat  of 
debt,  which  I  pray  €k)d  to  send  me 
life  to  'seel'  Of  oomrse  the  scheme 
fennd  &Toar;  and  of  oonrae  it  was 
soon  discarded.  For  eight  weeks 
x,2oo/.  a  week  was  sent  to  Qrssham; 
bnt  then  it  was  stayed,  '  becaose 
tiiat  manner  of  exchange  is  not 
TOofitable  for  the  King's  Majesty/ 
but  Gzesham  did  not  desist  fonn 
his  entreaties.  Again  and  again  he 
uiged  a  policy  of  zetrenchment,  and 
snggested  several  deTioe»— many  of 
them,  it  must  be  admitted,  quite 
opposed  to  the  modem  views  of  free 
tniae — ^for  improving  the  finances 
of  the  English  crown  and  peopla 
Sometimes  he  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  and  adopted  hard  mea- 
snzes  against  both  home  and  foreign 
merchauntB.  '  I  have  so  plagued  the 
strangers,'  he  said,  in  a  letter  from 
Antwerp  to  the  Council,  detailing 
the  way  in  which  he  had  hnproved 
the  rate  of  exchange,  'that  from 
henceforth  they  will  beware  how 
fh^  meddle  with  the  exchange  for 
London ;  and  as  for  our  own  mer- 
chants, I  have  put  them  in  such  fear 
that  they  daze  not  meddle,  by  giving 
them  to  understand  that  I  would 
advertise  your  honours,  if  they 
should  be  the  occasion  thereof,  which 
matter  I  can  soon  spy  out,  having 
the  brokers  of  exchange,  as  I  have, 
at  my  commandment;  for  there  is 
never  a  burse  but  I  have  a  note 
what  money  is  taken  up  by  ex- 
ehan^,  as  ,well  by  the  stranger  as 
Englishmen.'  '  My  unde.  Sir  John 
Giesham,'  we  read  in  another  letter 
penned  in  London, '  hath  not  a  little 
stormed  wii^  me  for  the  setting  of 
the  price  of  the  exchange ;  and  saitii 
that  it  lies  in  me  now  to  do  l^e 
merchants  of  this  nation  i^easure, 
to  the  increase  of  my  poor  name, 
amonffst  the  merchants  for  ever.' 
Sir  John  Gresham  was  in  the  wrong. 
By  his  more  patriotic  conduct  tito 
young  man  won  for  himself,  amongst 
the   merchants   for   ever,  even  a 

Ssater  name  than  his  unde  could 
ve  expected  to  come  from  seUlah 
policy.    Perhaps  Sir  John  lived  to 


admit  this  himself;  at  any  rate,  he 
had  not  long  to  live  before  the  na- 
tural generosity  of  his  temper  led  . 
him  to  forget  his  own  great  losses 
and  those  of  his  friends,  all  csosed 
by  this  new  prqjeet  of  his  nephew's, 
in  admiration  of  his  pluck  and  per- 
severanca  '  He  and  I  was  at  great 
words,'  adds  tiie  reformer, '  like  to 
fell  out;  but  ere  we  departed  we 
drank  to  each  other.' 

ThatwasinMay,i553.  Atafaoot 
this  time  the  merchant  picscntod 
his  sovereign  with  '  a  ^reat  present,' 
— a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  stodc- 
ings;  'for  you  shall  undersfamd,' 
says  Stow, '  that  King  H^iry  Yin. 
did  wear  <»ily  doth  hoee,  or  hoee 
cut  out  of  ell-broad  taffeta,  or  thst 
by  great  dianoe  thete  came  a  par 
of  Spanish  stockings  out  of  Spain.' 
Edward  was  not  thankless  for  either 
the  great  or  the  little  fevouis.  In 
June  of  this  year,  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  gave  to  Giesham  hrnds 
worth  loo/.  a  year,  saying,  as  he 
handed  him  the  charter, '  You  sbsU 
know  that  you  have  served  a  king!' 

The  merchant  also  served  tvo 
queens.  '  When  tiie  king  yomf  faio- 
tner  died,'  he  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  *  for  reward  of  my 
service  the  Bishop  of  Winchester' 
(the  renowned  Qaidixier)  'soo^ 
to  undo  me;  and  whatever  I  aid 
in  these  matters'  (of  finance)  'I 
should  not  be  credited.'  Yet  he 
hdd  his  place  for  some  time,  la- 
boured hard  to  maintain  Queen 
mint's  financial  credit,  and  received 
not  only  her  thanks,  bat  also  those 
of  her  graceless  husband  Philip  IL 
Better  fortmie  came  to  him,  hov- 
ever,  with  the  accession  of  Ehn^ 
beth.  Hearing  of  the  change  of 
sovereigns,  he  hurried  from  Ant* 
werp  to  Hatfidd  to  render  homage^ 
and  on  the  aoth  of  November,  155S, 
as  he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Sir 
William  Gedl,  afterwards  Loid 
Burleigh, '  Her  Highness  pramised 
me,  by  the  fiiith  of  a  (jueen,  that  she 
would  not  cmly  keep  one  ear  Axd  U> 
heoM-  me,  but  ateo,  if  I  did  her  none 
other  service  than  I  had  done  to 
Ehig  Edward,  her  late  brother,  and 
Queen  Mary,  her  hite  sister,  she 
would  give  me  as  much  land  as 
ever  tb^  both  did;  which  two  pro- 
mises made  me  a  young  man  a^utf* 
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and  caused  me  to  enter  upon  this 
great  change  again  with  heart  and 
eonrage;  and  thereupon  her  Majesty 
gave  me  her  hand,  to  kiss  it,  and  I 
accepted  this  great  churga'  Bib 
first  act  in  falfllling  it  was  the 
writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Qneen, 
showing  how  the  nation  had  fiillen 
into  the  debt  which  she  found,  and 
how  its  credit  was  to  be  regained. 
The  evil,  he  said,  sprang  from  three 
causes:  in  the  first  place,  the  great 
debasing  of  the  coin  of  tlie  realm  by 
Henry  VIIL;  in  the  second,  the 
wars  that  he  waged  on  the  Oonti- 
nent,  which  made  it  necessary  fi>r 
80  much  gold  to  be  carried  to  Flan- 
ders, and  there  disposed  of;  in  the 
third,  the  protectiye  policy  shown 
to  the  foreign  merchants  of  the 
Steel  Yaid,  allowing  them  to  export 
wool  and  other  articles  for  a  lower 
duty  than  that  claimed  from  English 
m6rchant&  The  remedy  was  fire- 
fold :—'  First,  your  Highness  hath 
none  other  ways  but,  when  time 
and  opportnni^  serreth,  to  bring 
your  base  mon^  into  fine;  se- 
condly, not  to  restore  the  Steel 
Yard  to  tiieir  usurped  pririlege; 
tiiirdly,  to  grant  as  few  hcences  as 
you  can;  fourthly,  to  come  in  as 
small  debt  as  you  can  b^ond  seas; 
fitfthly,  to  keep  your  credit,  and  spe- 
cially with  your  own  merchants,  for 
it  is  thoy  must  stand  by  you,  at  all 
events,  in  your  necessity/ 

Greaham  had  defrayed  Qu6en 
Mary's  debts  to  the  extent  of 
435,ooo{. ;  but,  as  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  Oedl  on  the  ist  of  March  follow- 
ing, there  was  a  moiely  of  the 
Clown's  outstanding  debts,  equal  to 
30,000/.,  that  must  be  got  rid  of  in 
the  following  April  and  May.  'And 
for  the  payment  thereof,  and  for 
keeping  up  of  the  exx^hange,  the 
Queen's  Majesty  hath  none  other 
ways  and  help  but  to  use  her  mer* 
dhant  adyentnrers.  Wherein  I  do 
riight  well  know  they  do  stand  very 
stout  in  the  matter.  Neyertheless, 
considering  how  much  it  doth  im- 
port the  Queen's  Majesty's  credit, 
of  force  idle  must  use  her  mer- 
ebants.  And  for  the  compassing 
thereof  her  Highness  shall  have 
good  opportnni^  both  to  bargain 
and  to  bnng  them  to  what  price  her 
MajfiB/tj  and  you  shall  thmk  most 


couTenieni  First,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  our  English  merchants 
have  at  least  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
cloths  and  kerseys  lying  upon  their 
hands  ready  to  be  shipped,  which 
they  will  begin  to  ship  when  th^ 
shall  know  to  what  pomt  they  shall 
trust  their  custouL  Secondly,  this 
matter  must  be  kept  secret,  that  it 
may  not  come  to  the  merchants' 
knowledge  that  you  do  intend  to 
use  them,  and  to  lay  sure  wait, 
when  their  last  day  of  shipping 
shall  be,  and  to  understand  per- 
fectly at  the  customer's  fcustom- 
house  officer's]  hands,  at  the  same 
day,  whether  all  ilie  cloths  and  ker- 
seys be  entered  and  shipped  and 
water-borne ;  and  being  once  all 
water*bome,  then  to  make  a  stay  of 
all  the  fleet,  that  none  shaU  depart 
till  further  the  Queen's  pleasure  be 
known;  thirdly,  that  being  once 
done,  to  command  the  customer  to 
bring  yon  in  a  perfect  book  of  all 
such  cloths,  kerseys,  cottons,  lead, 
tin,  and  all  other  conunodities,  and 
the  merchants'  names,  particularly 
what  number  eveiy  man  hath 
shipped,  and  the  just  and  total  sum 
of  the  whole  shipping ;  and  thereby 
yon  shall  know  the  nimiber  and  who 
be  the  great  doers.'  When,  in  tins 
remarkable  way,  the  whole  spring 
fleet  of  exports  from  the  City  of  Lon- 
don  was  in  the  hands  of  the  GoTem- 
ment,  Gresham  showed  it  would  be 
ea^y  to  compel  the  merchants  to 
raise  the  rato  of  exchange  lh«n 
30  to  35  Flemish  shillings  for  the 
pound  sterling.  *  This,'  he  went  on 
to  say,  *  will  prove  a  more  bene- 
ficial bargain  to  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, and  to  this  her  nation,  than  I 
will  at  present  molest  you  withal ; 
for  it  wul  raise  the  exchange  to  an 
honest  price.  As,  for  example,  the 
exchange  in  King  Edward^B  time, 
when  I  began  this  practice,  was  but 
i6«. ;  did  I  not  raise  it  to  330.,  and 
paid  his  whole  debts  alter  at  308. 
aod  33«.,  whereby  wool  fell  in  price 
from  36«.  8d  to  t6s.,  and  cloths 
from  60/.  a  pack  to  ^61.  and  36/.  a 
pack,  with  all  other  our  conunodi- 
ties and  foreigners',  whereby  a  num- 
ber of  clothiers  gave  over  making 
of  clol^s  and  kerseys?  Wherein 
there  was  touched  no  man  but  the 
merahanty  for  to  save  the  prince's 
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haaonr;  which  appeared  to  the  fieioe 
of  the  world  that  they  weie  great 
losers;  but  to  the  contrary  in  the 
end,  when  things  were  brought  to 
perfection,  they  were  great  gainers 
thereby/ 

That  letter  clearly  shows  us  with 
what  a  high  hand  Gresham  served 
his  sovereigns.  Tyrannical  and  un- 
just was  his  policy,  if  judged  by 
modem  standards ;  bat  then  all  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Tudors  was, 
in  the  abstract,  lyrannical  and  un- 
just Gresham  adopted  the  crude 
and  very  defective  system  ,of  poli- 
tical economy  current ,  in  his  day — 
perhaps  he  had  not  even  as  mode- 
rately sound  an  understanding  of  the 
prindples  of  free  trade  as  we  have 
seen  indicated  in  the  speech  of  his 
fikilier;  but  we  can  hardly  Uame 
him  for  thai  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  very  greatly  to  be  praised 
for  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
he  used  his  imperfect  machinery  to 
the  advaniage  of  his  sovereigns  and 
their  diHuinions.  If  he  ened,  he 
did  that  which  was  no  error  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best 
in  his  day,  and  he  managed  his  mis- 
taken dealing  so  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  few  were  slight  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  many  were  great.  He 
helped  £dward  YL  and  his  govern- 
ment out  of  what  seemed  to  be  insu- 
perable .difficulties  of  finance,  and 
in  so  doing  abolished  the  grievous 
scandal  by  which  an  English  mo- 
narch was  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  crowd  of  foreign  pawnbrokers. 
He  served  Queen  Mary  with  equal 
zeal,  until  l£e  un-English  policy  of 
her  Spanish  husband  made  it  im- 

Cible  for  him  to  continue  serving 
in  publia  He  aided  Elizabeth 
during  twenty  years  of  her  reign, 
and,  even  by  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures which  he  took  with  that  ob- 
ject, he  helped  to  place  the  com- 
merce of  his  counti'y  upon  a  firmer 
basis,  and  to  win  for  it  unprece- 
dented honour  from  foreign  nations. 
We  must  not  follow  him  through 
the  details  of  his  service  as  Boyal 
!Factor  under  Elizabeth.  To  do.  so 
would  require  a  volume;  and  when 
that  was  done,  but  a  small  part  of 
his  busy  lifo  would  be  described. 
His  correspondence  shows  him  to 
have  been  full  of  occupation  in  a 


variety  of  ways.    Unfoitanately  it 
is  least  explicit  on  the  two  pants 
whidx  we  should  be  most  glad  to 
have  elucidated— his  domestic  life 
and  Ins  domgs  as  a  merchant  on  his 
own  account.     We  but  dimly  see 
him  in  his  banker's  shop  in  Lom- 
bard Street—the  bankers  of  that 
time    being  wholesale  dealers  in 
every  kind  of  merchandize  as  well 
as  m(mey-lenders  and  pawnbroken; 
and  we  know  still  leas  of  his  con- 
duct and  appearance  in  the  pnvaoy 
of  his  residence  upstairs.     But  he 
was  not  often  at  home.    Early  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  be  left  the 
bulk  of  his  business  in  Antwecp, 
both  as  Boyal  Factor  and  as  iode- 
pendent  merchant,  in  the  hands  of 
Bicbard  Olough,  a  very  devear  and 
very  honest  Welshman,  in  whom  the 
prompt  and  expeditious  merchant 
found  only  one  fault    '  Biy  servant,' 
he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Geoil, '  is  very 
long  and  tedious  in  his  writing.' 
Gresham,  however,  had  repeatedly 
to  go  abroad  on  eithor  his  own  or 
the  Queen's  account    A  faiU  which 
he  sent  in  on  the  aand  of  Apiil, 
1563,  for  the  first  three  years  and 
a  half  of  ElizabetJii's   lejgn,  ran 
thus: — 

£    «.   d. 
Riding  and  posting  duu^ges  .   1,627    9    0 

House  hire aoo    o    0 

Diet  and  necessaries .     .     .  If8i9    3    5 

Total   .£3,646  13    5 

which  we  must  multiply  by  ten  to 
get  the  approximate  value  in  the 
currency  of  to-day. 

Doubtless  the  money  was  well 
spent  Gresham  travelled  so  quickly 
that  once,  in  1561,  he  fell  ficom  his 
horse  and  broke  his  leg.  He  had 
hard  work  to  do  in  posting  from 
place  to  place,  borrowing  money 
uom  one  merchant,  paying  the  debte 
due  to  another,  <"^  oonciliating  all 
by  feasting  them  after  the  fiishion 
for  which  Antwerp  was  &mous  dar- 
ing many  centuries.  And  he  was 
not  employed  simply  on  money- 
matters.  8evend  times  we  find  him 
going  abroad  on  political  emnds. 
Now  he  is  at  Brussels,  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  merits  of  the  many 
foreign  chubnants  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's hand;  now  at  AiAweaq^  9^ 
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peasmg  the'di^leasavd  of  William, 
the  Piinoe  of  Oiange,  offended  that 
the  Queen  has  not  yet  sent  him  help 
in  his  and  the  Hugaenots'  strite 
against  Philip  of  Spain  and  the 
Oatholic  party;  and  now  again  he 
is  in  the  train  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  vatofaing  her  moyements, 
and  sending  home  leports  of  ihenxL 
There  are  few  topics  of  moment  at 
that  period  not  touched  upon  in  his 
letters  to  CedL  In  one,  written  as 
eariy  as  1560,  he  writes  to  warn  his 
mistress  of  tJie  treacherous  designs 
of  Philip  n.  against  England;  let 
lier,  he  says,  'make  all  her  ships.in 
a  readiness,  and  suffer  no  mariners  to 
go,  no  Mnd  of  ways,  out  of  the 
Tealm;'  in  another,  dated  March, 
1567,  he  rejoices  in  the  fiust  that  in 
Antwerp  alone  there  are  forty  thou- 
sand Protestants  willing  to  die  rather 
than  that  the  word  of  Qod  should  be 
put  to  silence;  and  in  the  same 
month  he  has  to  write  and  say  that 
those  forty  thousand  have  beenyan- 
quished,  and  the  Catholics  axe  mas- 
ters of  Antwerp. 

That  Tictory  of  Jamac  brought  to 
an  end  Gresham's  employment  as 
Queen's  Factor  at  Antwerp.  He 
hurried  home  from  his  last  yisit  to 
0iTe  help  to  Elizabeth's  advisers  in 
London,  and  soon  he  was  followed 
by  Olough,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Plemish  merchants  with  whom  he 
had  had  dealings,  now  houseless 
emigrants,  though  soon  to  grow 
wealthy  again  in  England,  and  to 
add  much,  by  their  industry  and 
honesty,  to  the  wealth  of  their 
adopted  country. 

Henceforth  Gresham  seems  to  haye 
lived  constantly  in  England.  He  had 
been  knighted  in  December,  1559, 
and  from  that  time  he  ceased  to  re- 
side at  his  shop  in  Lombard  Street ; 
but  his  own  riches  and  the  &your  of 
the  Queen  enabled  him  to  erect,  or 
adapt  to  his  use,  flEur  more  impomng 
mansions  at  Fretwood  in  Noriolk,  at 
Mayfield  in  Sussex,  and  elsewhere. 

Jn  these  years,  moreover^  he  was 
biufy  about  the  building  of  two  much 
more  memorable  structures.  Fuller 
sums  up  his  claim  to  the  honour  of 
posterity  by  saying  that  he  was '  the 
founder  of  two  stately  &brics;  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  a  kmd  of  college 
fog  merchants;  and  Giesham  College^ 


a  kind  of  Exchange  for  ^ohi^ars.' 
Gresham  House,  begun  in  1559  and 
finished  in  1563,  was  used  first  as  a 
private  residence.  The  Boyal  Ex- 
change was  in  course  of  erection 
from  1566  to  1569.  The  idea  had 
been  started,  as  we  haye  already 
noted,  by  Sir  Bichard  Gresham  in 
1537,  only  six  years  after  the  Burse 
at  Antwerp,  the  first  building  of  the 
kind,  had  been  opened.  Scouted 
then,  it  was  reviyed  by  Bichard 
Olough,  who  wrote  in  1561  one  of 
his  pleasant  gossiping  letters  from 
Antwerp  to  Gresham,  complaining 
of  the  London  merchants,  '  that  do 
study  for  nothing  else  but  for  their 
own  profit'  '  As,  for  example,'  he 
continued,  '  considering  what  a  oily 
London  is,  and  that  in  so  many 
years  they  haye  not  found  the  means 
to  make  a  Burse,  but  must  walk  in 
the  rain,  when  it  raineth,  more  like 
pedlars  than  merchants ;  and  in  this 
country,  and  all  other,  there  is  no  kind 
of  people  that  haye  occasion  to  meet, 
but  they  have  a  place  meet  for  that 
purpose.'  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  re- 
membering his  fother's  project,  and 
himself  seeing  the  urgent  need  of  a 
proper  meeting-place  for  merchants, 
readily  adopted  his  agent's  hint,  and 
forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Land<m  traders.  It  took  him  four 
years  to  do  this.  At  last,  early  in 
1565,  the  merchants  and  citi2sens 
of  London  agreed  to  the  building, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  1566,  seyen 
hundred  and  fifty  subscribers  had 
set  down  their  names  for  a  total  of 
about  4,000/.  That  simi  Bervedto 
buy  the  ground,  and,  as  we  learn 
from  Stow,  '  on  the  7th  of  June,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  foundation,  being  brick, 
accompanied  with  some  aldermen, 
every  of  them  laid  a  piece  of  gold, 
which  the  workmen  took  up,  and 
forthwith  followed  upon  the  same 
with  such  diligence  that  by  the 
month  oH  November,  in  the  year 
1567,  the  same  was  covered  with 
slate.'  How  the  stone  was  brought 
from  <me  of  his  estates  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  wood  from  another  in  Suf- 
folk, while  the  slates,  iron-work, 
wainscoting,  and  glass  were  sent 
from  Antwerp  by  Richard  Clough ; 
how  the  noble  building,  with  ample 
walks  and  rooms  for  merchants  on 
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the  basement  and  a  hnndied  shops 
or  booths  above-stauw  for  retail 
dealers,  Tvas  completed  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1 569 ;  and  how  it  was  christ- 
ened on  the  23rd  of  January,  1571, 
when '  the  Qaeen's  majesty,  attended 
with  her  nobility,  came  from  her 
hoose  at  the  Strand,  called  Somerset 
House,  and  entered  the  City  by 
Temple  Bar,  through  Fleet  Street, 
and,  after  dinner  at  Sir  Thomas 
Greaham's  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
entered  the  Burse  on  the  south  side. 


and,  when  she  had  Tiewed  evaypnt 
thereof  aboYO  the  ground,  espeeially 
the  Pawn,'— the  upper  piurt  with  ils 
hundred  shops—'  which  was  richly 
fturnished  with  all  sorts  of  tiie  finest 
wares  in  the  City,  caused  tiie  aone 
Burse,  by  an  hendd  and  trumpet, 
to  be  proclaimed  the  Boyal  £1- 
change,  and  so  to  be  called  thence- 
forth, and  not  otherwise  ,-*  is  it  not 
all  written  in  tiie  book  of  the  fAao- 
nicies  of  Stow,  as  weU  as  in  every 
other  tmstworthy  history  of  London? 
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Familiar  also,  to  readers  of  this 
magazine,  at  any  rate,*  is  the  affect- 
ing episode  of  Grediam's  life  in 
which,  during  three  years  and  a 
half,  from  the  summer  of  1569  to 
the  winter  of  1573,  he  acted,  much 
against  his  will,  as  gaoler  to  poor 
I^y  Mary  Grey,sister  of  the  Lady 
Jane  whom  Northumberland's  am- 
bition made  sham  queen  of  England 
for  a  day.  In  that  episode  is  in- 
cluded nearly  all  that  is  interesting 

*  Set  '  London  Society  *  for  Norember, 
1863,  pp.  398-400. 


in  our  extant  information  about  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham's  later  years.  He 
seems  to  have  li^ed  ch^y  at  his 
house  in  Bishopsgate  Stioet,  and 
quietly  to  have  carried  on  his  mer- 
cantile pursuits  there  and  at  tiie 
newly-built  Exchange  hard  by.  We 
see  but  little  of  him  in  the  recoide 
of  Court  festivities  or  financial  his- 
tory. The  work  appointed  for  him 
he  had  done,  and  all  the  rewaids  he 
could  hope  for  were  his  already. 

Honest  and  enterprising  in  Ihe 
path  he  had  maiked  oat  forhinoeif, 
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steadfast  in  the  semce  of  his  Qneeu 
and  his  country,  and  zealons  for  the 
dignity  of  both,  he  had  little  in 
oommon  with  the  new  generation  of 
men  just  appearing  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  had  done  his  work  in  rais- 
ing to  an  elevation  never  before  at- 
tamed  the  old-fashioned  sort  of 
Engh'sh  commerce,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  European  civilization, 
which  he  had  learnt  from  his  fore- 
ixmners.  In  no  unfriendly  spirit, 
as  we  see  from  the  numerous  entries 
of  his  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the 
exploring  expeditions  of  Frobisher 
and  others,  but  doubtless  with  the 
thought  that  he  at  any  rate  had  no 
need  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  in 
which  he  had  walked  so  well,  he  left 
the  chivalrous  company  of  Haw- 
kinses and  Baleighs,  Drakes  and 
Oavendishes  to  extend  the  empire 
of  commerce  to  &r-off  regions,  and 
to  open  up  new  and  boundless 
sources  of  trade.  And  he  was  wise 
in  doing  so. 

He  died  in  harness.  'On  Satur- 
day, the  aist  of  November,  between 
six  and  seven  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening,'  says  Holinshed,  'coming 
from  the  Exchange  to  his  house, 
which  he  had  sumptuously  builded. 


in  Bishopsgate  Street,  he  suddenly 
fell  down  in  his  kitchen,  and  being 
taken  up,  was  found  speechless,  and 
presently  died.'  On  the  15th  of 
December  he  was  buried  solemnly 
and  splendidly^  at  a  cost  of  800^., 
in  St  Helen's  church,  hard  by,  a 
hundred  poor  men  and  a  hundred 
poor  women  following  him  to  the 
grave.  His  greedy  wife  and  her 
greedy  son,  bom  of  a  former  hus- 
band, his  own  son  and  daughter 
being  afready  dead,  inherited  his 
immense  wealth,  and  the  indolence 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  robbed  of 
nearly  all  its  good  effect)  the  noble 
bequest,  by  which  he  intended  to 
have  converted  his  famous  house 
into  a  yet  more  famous  college  for 
educating  young  merchants  in  those 
parts  of  knowledge  best  fitted  to 
adorn  and  to  improve  thefr  posi- 
tions. But  neither  avarice  nor 
apathy  have  been  able  to  deprive 
the  noblest  name  in  the  history  of 
Tudor  commerce  of  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman,  or  to 
undo  the  work  of  its  greatest  owner 
in  forwarding  the  interests  of  trade 
and  giving  dignity  to  the  merchant's 
calling.  H.  B.  F.  B. 
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MANT  haye  been  the  oompari- 
aons  by  whkh  the  dress  of  our 
day  has  been  jadged.  Many  have 
been  the  arguments  for  ^its  beaaiy 
or  for  its  ugliness.  The  wide-flow- 
ing dresses  with  the  sweeping  tiains 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  straight  plain 
coats  and  general  blackness  of  gen- 
tlemen, all  have  been  often  disenssed, 
bnt  not  often  brought  to  &ir  trial. 
A  fair  field  and  no  favour  is,  for 
once  accorded,  however,  to  all  the 
world  (who  are  there)  on  the  nights 
of  great  fancy  balls. 

The  glittering  dress  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who,  debarred  from  their 
much-loved  black  coats,  break  sud- 
denly into  splendour,  compressing 
into  one  night,  aa  it  were,  the  finery 
of  a  lifetime :  the  marvellous  fiancies 
of  ladies,  who  we  must  now  sup- 
pose to  adopt  the  slyle  they  conceive 
most  charming  and  most  becoming 
to  them,  and  who  make  strange 
blundera  sometimes,  as  people  will 
do  always  in  judging  of  their  own 
forte ;  the  dresses  of  ages  past,  and 
the  dresses  that  are  based  only  upon 
some  poef  s  fiBuicy,  or  on  the  shimng 
wondera  of  some  fiEmcy  ball;  the 
heroes  who  don't  look  heroic ;  the 
famed  beauties  who  don't  look  beau- 
tiful ;  the  whole  thing  is  a  delusion, 
a  burlesque  of  life  and  history. 

And  yet  never  was  there  a  scene 
where  so  ^many  elements  joined  in 
adding  each  their  tribute  of  beauty 
to  the  whole.  People  must  be 
good  actors  to  sustain  a  historical 
character;  they  must  possess  the 
features  to  picture  some  far-famed 
beauty.  So  far,  no  doubt,  they 
often  fail;  but  the  wonder  to  me 
and  to  many,  in  seeing  the  throng 
sweep  by,  has  been  to  see  how 
vezy  few  have  not  possessed  some 
beauty,  some  grace  or  ofaann  of 
some  land. 

Amidst  the  gayness  and  bright* 
ness,  each  shared  in  the  whole  effect. 
The  scene  was  a  vast  moving  par- 
terre, and  who  should  call  one  flower 
plain? 

Of  late,  too,  our  liberal  fuhions 
have  been  apt  to  gather '  up  the 
pretty  things  of  all  times--the  open 
flowing  dresses ;  the  long  sweeping 


trains;  the  high-heeled  rosstted 
shoes;  the  large  and  featheiyfiais; 
the  open,  Boh,  hanging  sleeves; 
the  knots  of  the  gayest  ribbons. 
In  evory  age  ahnost  we  reoogmze 
something  tiiat  we  have  stolea,  and 
that  we  now  call  oura,  and  with 
each  year  apparently  more  items  aie 
adopted. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  is  sud 
any  accide&tal  revival  of  the  old- 
fashioned  powdered  hair  was  thought 
supremely  becoming;  now  it  is 
rawer  remarkable  how  little  this 
is  noticed.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
real  secret  was  less  in  the  white 
powder  than  in  the  broshed-off 
hair,  exposing  Uie  white  forehead, 
and  Boftenmg  the  fece  wonderfolly, 
as  the  hair  that  was  raised  so  li^tly 
fell  back  in  the  long  repentir,  or 
rolled  lightly  away  backwards  to  be 
confined  with  combs.  It  was  ihe 
halo  of  hair  that  was  beautifal,  aod 
not  the  whitewash  of  powder.  The 
hair,  as  we  see  it  now,  may  be  as  be- 
coming as  ever,  but  now  it  is  vaiy 
usual  to  hear  abuse  of  the  plastered 
^^tenesa  If  women  wiU  wear  pow- 
der, besides  the  glittering  gold  dust 
that  shines  in  its  own  coloured 
tresses,  let  them  at  least  resolve  to 
merely  powder,  literally,  just  in 
tiie  tnmed-off  hair;  then,  indeed, 
it  may  soften  without  impaixing 
beauty. 

How  strange  a  mistake  it  is  when 
the  beautiful  soft  white  hair,  which 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  age,  is  dis- 
missed for  some  darker  shade  that 
harmonized  doubtless  well  with  some 
bright  young  colouring,  but  which 
now  fails  to  suit  the  beautiful  soft 
clear  look  that  the  smooth  white 
hair  becomes  so  much  always  in 
English  faces,  with  the  bright  com- 
plexion and  pretty  colour  that  clings 
to  them  in  ag&  Here  we  see  yoong 
faces  seeking  the  added  charm  that 
they  find  in  white  powdered  tresses, 
because  of  that  veiy  softening,  and 
there  we  see  braids  and  curls  that 
now  only  harden  the  face  they  pre- 
tend to  shade. 

The  soft  clouds  of  tulle  that  are 
60  much  worn  by  every  one,  Ssfclling 
back  from   the  head  and  ahnost 
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sweeping  to  the  floor,  are  perhaps  the 
prettiest  ftncy  that  must  heoome  a 
part  of  daily  dress  before  long. 
Gaining  gronnd  so  fest  in  Paris  as 
tfaffl  fashion  is  said  to  be  doing,  it 
mnst,  for  its  very  prettiness,  beoome 
more  and  more  nniyersal:  the 
white  and  the  black  veils  eqnally  be- 
coming their  various  wearers  nntQ 
we  recall  the  old  legend  which  points 
to  the  veil  of  moss  as  the  last  best 
gift  to  the  rose. 

Two  things  are  very  evident  to 
all  in  snch  scenes  as  these.  How  very 
mncfa  easier  it  is  to  represent  an  idea 
than  a  character,  and  how  very  much 
more  telling  is  form  than  colour  in 
dress.  The  most  brilliant  combinsr 
tions  were  merely  grotesque  without 
it,  and  the  darkest  and  saddest  tints 
possessing  it  were  graceful. 

Here  we  have  the  denizens  of  the 
celestial  empire,  all  in  their  gold 
and  satin,  made  in  most  barbarous 
shape,  and  there  we  have  Turkish 
doctors  and  Neapolitan  sailors,  and 
there  are  Arab  cmeftains,  and  Greeks 
in  their  national  dress,  and  there  are 
native  Indians  all  covered  with 
shawls  and  jewels.  In  all  these  many 
differences,  all  so  un-English  and  all 
unfiuniliar,  the  meed  of  admiration 
always  follows  the  flowing  forms. 

The  women,  too,  must  be  criti- 
cized. It  is  a  singular  fitct  how 
many  adhere  to  crinoline,  declining, 
for  one  night  even,  to  |forego  its  ser- 
vices. Perhaps  that  was  one  reason 
vhy  the  ideal  dresses  have  lately  be- 
oome so  nimierous.  Many  there  were 
still  dressed  exactly  as  China  shep- 
herdesses, their  blue  and  pink  satm 
petticoats  being  festooned  with  roses, 
with  little  high-heeled  boots,  and  sil- 
Ter  crooks  la^  with  flowers.  Some 
are  the  Watteau  groups,  others  are 
Dresden  figures.  Their  hair  is 
rolled  back  and  powdered,  and  theur 
fiices  are  patch^  and  rouged,  and 
they  are,  in  fact,  got  up  to  be  per- 
fect walking  pictures. 

The  French  court  is  also  popular, 
and  Louis  Quinze  and  Seize  might 
quickly  have  formed  a  court  amongst 
we  many  who  seemed  to  have  now 
stepped  down  from  the  frames  in 
which  they  had  abided  patiently  in 
their  court  costumes  for  so  long.  It 
is  not,  however,  always  that  grace 
will  accompany  dress;  and  it  really 


is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
water  spirits  and  their  companion 
elements,  and  to  find  in  ideals  and 
seasons  some  relief  to  our  wearied 
minds — ^wearied  to  the  last  degree 
by  the  procession  of  past  ages  ^nnd* 


Dhls  class  is  most  often  very  tak- 
ing. There  is  a  breadth  and  license 
that  admits  of  imagination.  First, 
as  we  sat  and  watched,  dark  Night 
trailed  by,  with  her  stars,  and  the 
moon  on  her  head,  and  the  owl,  and 
after  her  came  silently  the  softly-fiill- 
ing  Snowdrifts.  The  snowdrifts  were 
perhaps  amongst  the  things  that 
were  best  represented.  The  long 
and  flowing  white  draperies  and  the 
veil  that  swept  on  the  ground,  with 
its  softrfiiUing  flakes  of  the  purest 
swansdown;  the  icicles  that  glit- 
tered and  sparkled  above  the  snow, 
sometimes  on  the  holly-sprays  that 
hungry  robins  pecked  at ;  the  atmo- 
sphere of  haze— you  felt  cold  when 
they  drifted  past  you.  Here  is  the 
Morning  breaking,  with  its  faint 
tinge  of  rose  light,  and  with  the  flick- 
ering star  that  goes  out  before  the 
sun. 

Here  is  the  Evening  ^rey,  with 
the  dusky  dim  robes  of  twilight,  and 
with  its  star,  too,  glittering  the 
brighter  as  night  draws  near.  There 
has  been  Starlight  night,  and  here 
comes  the  deep  Midnight^  folds  upon 
folds  of  blackness,  and  scarce  a  star 
appearing.  One  wonders  how  such 
deep  black  can  yet  look  so  unsub- 
stantial: it  is  the  deep  darkness 
which  is  still  to  us  intangible.  But 
both  in  the  snow  and  tiie  darkness 
the  multiforious  folds  of  the  soft 
cloudy  tulle  seem  to  heap  up  with 
natnnd  lightness  the  real  thing  that 
they  represent  There  is  in  both  of 
these  a  true  atmospheric  influence. 

One  does  not  see  why  '  Air '  should 
be  harder  to  represent.  Perhaps, 
unless  we  took  fog,  we  can't  see  tiie 
original,  and  therefore  one  is  puzzled 
to  carry  out  quite  the  ideal.  To  re- 
present air  properly  I  suppose  one 
should  be  invisible,  whicn  seems 
to  me  to  involve  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties. Fure  may  be  very  pretty, 
only  I  cannot  see  why  people  should 
wear  red  satin  or  embroider  the 
flames  on  black.  Surely  a  cloudy 
white  dress  with  golden  flames  play- 
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ingover  it  and  fiaBtening  in  the  hair, 
would  be  a  great  deal  prettier  and 
much  more  like  the  element  The 
only  thing  against  fire  is,  that  it  is 
80  often  a  nunfal  representation  to 
some  people  who  may  see  it 

The  list  of  unrealities  is  growing 
Tezy  long,  but  one  cannot  pass  by 
silfflitly  tiie  Morning  Star  that  shines 
on  ns,  with  pale  golden  hair  un- 
bound,  and  floating  away  as  the 
clouds,  and  with  a  mist  of  tiiUe, 
over  which  it  shines  and  sparkles. 
This  is  so  very  pretty  for  people 
with  pale  gold  hair.  Then  there  is 
Flon,  too,  with  her  robe  all  bestrewn 
with  flowers— with  flowers  that  drop 
firam  her  hair,  and  that  hang  on  her 
in  bright  masses. 

Spring,  too,  is  flittiog  towards  us 
with  her  dress  of  pale  primrose  hue 
and  with  her  nestling  violets  and 
her  tufts  of  snowdrops  springing. 
Certainly  these  ideals  are  very  pretty 
indeed.  They  cannot  be  called  to 
account  for  all  their  pretty  fancies ; 
th^  have  a  little  rule  and  a  Texy 
oieat  deal  of  licence.  But  if  such 
^tes  as  tiiese  have  thrown  open  the 
golden  gates  and  let  in  a  throng 
of  fiuries  and  such  unsubstantial 
^rites— if  they  have  given  reins  to 
uuDiey  and  permitted  aerial  flights — 
so  do  they  also  pennit  us  to  visit  a 
lower  sphere.  Already  abroad  we 
hear  of  many  an  odd  device.  A  bat 
here  flies  by  night,  flapping  its 
wings  that  gUtter  wiUi  the-  dii^ond 
dewdxops  that  fall  from  the  eaves 
of  the  tnatoh  as  it  passes.  Here  we 
see  the  well-known  '  white  cat,'  and 
her  blue  collar  names  her  Minette. 
What  a  soft,  pleasant  dress  to  wear 
that  snowy  white  fur  must  be  I 
Birds  flit  about  here  and  there — 
and  here  is  a  cock  with  red  spurs. 
When  animals  once  come  in 
fiishion  one  never  knows  what  to 
expect  One  has  heard  already  of 
ILouxls  that  glittered  in  green  and 
gold,  and  a  swarm  of  brown  bees  in 
Paris  have  welcomed  the  imperial 
party,  stepping  from  their  straw 
hives  that  new  open  at  a  touch,  and 
forming  themselves  in  lines  through 
which  uie  Empress  passed. 

Butterflies  nave  been  personified 
—no  sarcasm  being  intended— and 
very  graoeftil  jnsects  one  can  guess 
that  Uiey  were  in  Paris. 


But  no  matter  what  the  dress  may 
be,  the  great  thing  to  each  weuer 
is,  doubtless,  its  beoomingueas,  its 
prettiness,  and  its  graoefulneas,  and 
its  ease  to  wear  in  itself  And 
though  it  may  be  said  that  some 
people  sufier  willingly  in  '  so  good 
a  cause '  as  dress,  yet  let  no  one 
make  light  of  the  intimate  coimeo- 
tion  that  there  is  between  ease  sod 
grace.  It  seems  to  run  throog^ 
everything.  A  woman,  drefis-im- 
prisoned,  can  never  look  at  her  ease 
— a  bonnet,  or  a  head-dress,  or  a 
comb  that  wearies  one— a  band  of 
elastic,  perhaps,  that  secures  bqiiib 
veil  or  wreaw— a  dress  that  ooc- 
strains  the  figure — a  mantle  or 
gown  too  heavy,  clothes  that  are 
not  warm  enough,  or  things,  again, 
that  are  too  warm.  How  can  ooe 
think  of  good  dressing  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  these?  The  acme 
of  good  dreiE»ing  would  seem  to  be 
supremely  in  perfect  suitabili^; 
each  thing  should  seem  the  oiUy 
thing  one  could  wear  in  such  ci^ 
cumstances.  Colour,  again,  is  a 
thing  so  often  considered  akme. 
One  buys  what  looks  cbarming  on 
others,  and  never  does  the  thought 
cross  us  that  we  may  be  aodiffierent— 
that  what  looks  well  on  one  may 
look  just  as  ill  on  another. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to 
see  ten  blonde  women  nuhing  to 
get  some  lovely  new  colour  that 
suits  some  dark  friend  of  thein 
marvellously— and  perhaps  our  moat 
usual  practice  is  equally  ridicnloiia 
— ^when  every  one  copies  the  £m- 
press  in  everything  but  her  beaoty. 
Not  only  in  beoomingness,  but  ateo 
in  gen^Al  harmony,  people  must 
consider  not  only  what  they  aie, 
but  also  every  item  of  whidi  tbey 
compose  a  toilette.  Every  one 
knows  how  completely  wrong  gbTss 
can  spoil  a  whole  dress-HBay  dark- 
green,  for  instance,  when  the  tone 
of  the  dress  is  warm— that  is,  of 
course,  an  example  taken  from 
morning  dress;  but  if  people  will 
not  think  of  colour  then  &ey  are  not 
at  all  more  likely  to  manage  it  well 
in  the  evening,  when,  though  under 
more  control,  it  is  b^  no  means 
uniformly    Inrought    mto    proper 
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a  vraxmng  at  fimcy  balla.  Ton  Bee 
a  great  deal  of  ooloor,  but  there  is 
nothing  telling.  A  red,  or  a  bine 
or  green  Boarf  and  things  in  the  hair 
to  snit  it,  would  be  at  least  distinct 
and  bright  npon  the  white  dress. 
The  misfortone  here  is  generally 
that  there  is  no  mass  of  colour  su& 
fident  to  hold  its  own  amidst  the 
great  mass  of  dead  white.  The 
green  is  broken  by  red,  and  the  red 
is  made  dim  by  groen,  and  a  gene- 
ral dislocation  Is  apparent  about 
itaU. 

Amidst  so  much  colour  and  so 
much  intention,  unless  yon  repre- 
sent something  you  should  repre- 
sent some  one,  or  else  be  content 
and  happy  as  a  nineteenth  century 
lady ;  and  many  indeed  are  the  votes 
that  proclaim  their  dress  after  all 
the  prettiest  of  the  throng.  They 
are  so  wide  and  trailing,  so  soft  in 
their  silky  folds,  the  flowers  lie  on 
them  so  Hghtly,  and  the  long  Tells 
break  tiiem  so  gracefully.  Great 
scope  is  given,  however,  to  per- 
soniiy  &vourite  characters.  Some- 
times Amy  Bobsart  passes,  and 
there  Ellen  Douglas  gudes;  Dolly 
Yarden  meets  us;  one  expects  to 
see  Beoky  Sharp.  Undine  is  scarce 
a  character;  but  seeing  so  inva- 
riably Bebecca  and  Bowena,  Minna 
and  Brenda  appearing,  one  wonders 
why  Walter  Scott  should  be  always 
80  veiy  popular. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  too,  and 
many  Frenoh  notorieties;  Polish 
and  Bussian  ladies,  and  here  and 
there  fiur  Circassians.  Even  a 
Moorish  princess  is  well  received  in 
Paris. 

The  costumes  of  countries  are, 
I)erhap8,  the  worst  things  to  carry 
oni  A  neat  English  servant's  dress 
is  certainly  very  pretty;  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely suitable  and  appropriate  to 
her  place ;  but  I  never  can  see  the 
ben^t  of  ladies  adopting  a  peasant's 
dress.  The  short  striped  Swiss  pet- 
ticoats, with  their  laced  velvet  bo- 
dies; ^e  dress  of  the  Boman  conta- 
dinas  or  of  the  !ES:ench  grisettea— the 
tall  caps  of  Norman  bonnes— the 
expansive  white  wings  of  the  Fle- 
nungs.  It  seems  quite  unaccount- 
able why  putting  silk  for  calico 
should  make  peasants'  dresses  suit- 
able for  ladies,  and  to  me  it  seems 
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always  that  ladies  are  not  at  home 
in  them. 

Amonest  the  grotesque  figures 
that  will  cross  one's  path  in  such 
scenes  there  is  that  Quasimodo,  de- 
formed and  hideous-looking,  with 
long  carotty  locks  of  hair  and  a 
horrible  skip  when  he  walks. 
Faust  tmd  M^phistopheles  don't 
often  look  half  diabolic.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  flame-eoloured 
garments  won't  make  them  so. 
But  the  best  representation  of  their 
kind  in  the  present  day  would  be 
clothed  in  such  oily  sanctity  or  in 
such  very  jaunty,  and  in  such 
liberal  guise,  that  no  one  would 
dream  of  the  meaning,  and  would 
think  only  of  dear  friends. 

Women  generally  do  not  go  in 
for  dressing  as  '  hideous.'  The 
lady  who  was  Photography,  at  least 
only  hid  her  charms  under  the 
towery  walls  of  her  singular  attire. 
Very  few  indeed  will  make  them- 
selves purposely  frightftil. 

And  I  think  there  should  be  a 
law  for  all  against  intentional  ugli- 
ness. There  are  enough  and  to 
spare  of  ungraceful  things  in  the 
world,  and  to  multiply  fair  things 
seems  to  be,  of  the  two,  so  much 
more  laudable. 

The  gentlemen,  it  must  be  owned, 
will  belter  themselves  behind 
precedents.  One  rarely  sees  them 
devise  new  characters  as  women 
do.  Women  do,  doubtless,  now 
and  then  appear  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or,  bQldly,  as  Mary  Stuart; 
but  men  have,  without  exception, 
some  guide  to  &U  back  upon.  And 
this  it  is  in  a  gxe&t  measure  that 
gives  such  an  air  of  history  to  the 
scene.  The  Crusaders  are  here 
with  their  cross,  and  the  Templars 
with  long  white  cloaks,  and  Emghts 
of  Malta  pass  by  in  black  velvet 
dress,  with  their  diamonds  shining, 
and  theur  irreproachable  boots. 
Among  the  most  picturesque  dresses 
the  University  robes  are  seen  here 
and  there— suitable  or  not  suitable — 
at  least  the  one  sole  vestige  we 
keep  of  antique  beauty,  probably 
the  one  dress  that  would  not  dis- 
grace an  old  statue. 

Here  we  see  Garibaldi,  and  there 
Neapolitan    sailors.      Charles    tiio 
Second   in   his    plumed   hat,  and 
a  H 
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Henry  the  Eighih  with  his  doak 
and  his  gay  embioiderie6>  and  his 
hat  with  its  ostrich  pltanes. 

Here  is  Sir  Walter  Baldgh,  tall, 
and  dark,  and  grave ;  there  a  Spa- 
nish hidalgo  all  covered  with  snudl 
black  tassels. 

French  kings  and  English  nobles, 
the  heroes  of  romance  everywhere : 
with  my  Lord  of  Leicester  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon  passes;  Sir 
Thomas  More  walks  with  King 
Henry,  and  perhaps  Captain  Mac- 
heath  joins  them.  No  novel  is  safe 
fiom  pillage,  its  characters  step  out 
of  it;  no  inctnre  may  rest  in  its 
frame,  it  walks  out  as  the  Hngoe- 
nots. 

The  shining  of  rich  embroidery 
and  the  glow  of  bright-coloured 
velvets;  the  ghttering  sword-hilts 
and  the  waving  plnmes,all  make  np 
a  wonderful  picture  of  the  life  of 
all  tame  before  us.  The  uniforms 
of  all  nations  are  to  be  seen  around 
us;  only  the  sombre  black  coats 
have  mostly  withdrawn  their  gloomi- 
ness, where  men  in  court  suits  are 
rustling  and  men  in  chain  armour 
stalking  by.  Except  the  close-fitting 
black  suits,  with  mantles  that  fisdl 
from  the  shoulders,  and  the  robes 
that  give  Roman  dignity,  and  the 
rare  handsome  uniforms,  there  can 
be  little  question  as  to  the  dress  that 
is  most  di&tingue,  that  which  would 
with  most  difficulty  be  worn  by  one 
not  a  gentleman.  For  let  me  re- 
mark, en  pasaant,  fine  feathers  don't 
make  fine  birds;  to  put  on  a  very 
fine  dress  is  a  trying  thing  for  some 
people.  But  one  cannot  see  the 
long  waistcoats  covered  with  fine 
embroidery,  the  delicate  lace  cuffs, 
and  the  long  cravats  falling  down, 
the  delicate  light  velvet  coats  that 
suit  so  well  with  the  powdered 
hair,  the  silk  stockings  and  diamond 
buckles  that  glitter  upon  the  shoes  * 
one  really  cannot  see  the  refined 
look  of  the  seventeenth  century 
without  lamenting  very  much  that 
its  nearest  trace  is  now  only  seen  in 
liveries. 

All  honour  to  fency  balls,  which 
ventilate  dress  theories,  and  give 
us  on  opportunity  of  judging  the 


dress  of  oae  centorv  by  that  of 
ten  others  so  readily!  Bat  amidst 
all  the  knights  of  old,  and  amidst 
the  Crusaders'  armour,  and  anudat 
the  many  uniforms  of  red  and  blue 
that  passed  by— amongst  all  fiie 
glittermg  throng  which  omamentB 
ehone  brightest  ?  Here  and  there 
was  a  quiet  figure  that  passed  by  in 
the  crowd  unoonsdously,  yet  after 
whom  many  eyes  turned.  One  was 
a  mere  boy,  ihe  battle  of  life,  one 
would  have  said,  had  yet  to  begin 
for  him ;  but  there  was  an  ezpces- 
sion  of  power  reserved  in  tliat  &oe 
still,  which  well  might  make  one 
think  he  would  bear  himself  bravely 
when  it  came.  There  was  not, 
perhaps,  that  eager  look  of  almost 
boyish  daring;  there  was  an  JUOr 
boyish  cahnness  that  seemed  more 
to  belong  to  a  man.  And  if  the 
knights  of  old  were  men  with  thor 
gilded  spurs,  then,  indeed,  age  was 
not  like  to  be  counted  by  years  for 
him :  for  on  the  slight  young  torn 
there  were  claq)ed  medals  glitter- 
ing, and  brightly  amidst  the  medals 
shone  that  one  insignia  tint  tells 
so  proudly  always  of  deeds  of  most 
danng  bravery,  the  honour  that  is 
bestowed  upon  '  the  bravest  braTo' 
— ^the  Victoria  Cross,  which  all  our 
brave  men  prize. 

Why  are  the  most  brave  so  calm- 
looking?  Is  it  that  they  have 
not  need  to  be  excited?  Is  it  a 
sound  feefing  and  consoiousneBs  of 
thought?  There  is  surely  a  great 
deal  hidden  in  that  susiai^d  Cort- 
ices strength.  There  must  under^ 
he  it  no  little  force  of  will— no 
slight  or  untried  endurance,  a  great 
deal  of  unseif-consciousness.  fiave 
men  are  not  rare  in  England,  and 
Victoria  Crosses  are  many;  but  in 
an  unreal  scene,  amidst  so  many 
great  shades,  there  is  something 
that  bears  one  forcibly  back  to  fiur 
different  days,  to  the  fields  where 
those  crosses  were  won,  and  across 
the  bright  lighted  halls  the  smoke 
and  the  flai&  seem  to  pass,  and 
with  the  soft-sounding  valse  the 
bray  of  the  trumpet  mingles,  and 
the  sound  of  the  dancing  feet  seems 
to  echo  the  measured  trunp. 
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I  HAD  frequently  read  of  '  Show- 
folks '  in  general.  In  particu- 
lar, had  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  by 
lifting  the  curtain  that  had  hitherto 
concealed  from  public  notice  the 
characters  "of  Messrs.  Codlin  and 
Short,  shown  mo  the  ins  and  outs 
in  the  lives  of  the  Punch-and-Judy 
men.  Moreover,  he  it  was  who  had 
inlroduced  me  to  Grinder's  lot—to 
Jerry,  the  manager  of  the  dancing 
dogs — to  Vuffin,  the  proprietor  of 
the  weak-kneed  giant  and  the  little 
lady  without  arms  and  legs— to 
Sweet  William,  the  ugly  conjuror, 
who  swallowed  leaden  lozenges 
through  the  medium  of  his  eyes, 
and  balanced  donkeys  in  his  dreams 
—and,  above  all,  to  the  genuine  and 
only  Jarley,  the  deUght  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  the  patronized 
of  royalty.  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  too, 
had  depicted  Hickory  and  Luddy 
with  so  much  ability  that  I  could 
at  once  accept  his  sketches  for  the 
graphic  portraits  of  living  realities. 
But  no  one  had  yet  painted  for  me 


a  domestic  picture  of  the  swinging 
boat  people,  the  proprietors  of  the 
round-abouts,  merry-go-rounds,  and 
ups-and-downs ;  and  my  curiosity 
had  often  been  excited  to  know 
what  became  of  these  persons  when 
the  turmoil  and  riot  of  race  and  £ur 
were  over. 

They  have  not  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  in  his  great 
literary  torso  of  '  London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor,'  although,  in 
that  extraordinary  book,  he  has  given 
us  many  interesting  particukffs  of 
people  who  obtain  their  livelihood 
by  very  strange  ways  and  means; 
but  the  subject  would  present  good 
material  for  one  who  has  dressed 
up  the  dry  bones  of  statistics  with 
so  much  novelty  and  eflfect  For 
these  swinging-boat  people  are  the 
possessors  of  much  valuable  pro- 
perty, and  must  form  a  large  com- 
munity; and  as  the  specialities  of 
their  profession  only  demand  their 
existence  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
the  question  naturally  arises,— What 
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do  they  do  inth  themBelyeB  dazing 
the  other  six  months?  In 
th^  make  their  appeaianoe  wiih  the 
swiulowB  and  the  pear-bloesoms,  and 
lead  a  gipay  life  nntii  '  the  bwbIIowb 
fly  tovraoda  borne/  and  the  pear-blos- 
Boma  ha^e  ripened  into  fmit.  But 
how,  when,  and  where  do  they  pass 
that  intermediate  wintry  stage  of 
their  existence  between  the  pear 
imit  and  the  pear-bloasom? 

Ghanoe  has  put  me  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  particulars  of  which 
I  was  in  quest 

It  was  the  last  week  in  April,  and 
I  was  passing  through  a  certain 
rural  parish  in  the  south-western 
oomor  of  Staffordshire.  It  was  in 
the  very  heart  of  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, where  a  stranger  would  have 
had  to  wait  till  nightfiBdl  to  see  the 
red  glare  in  the  heavens  before  he 
oould  ftdly  have  realized  the  fact 
that  he  was  but  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  skirts  of  'the  Black 
Country/  For  this  particular  parish 
looked  anything  but  ;black ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  green—save  where  the 
meadow  land  and  the  spring  wheat 
made  emerald  patches  in  the  brown 
and  ruddy  landscape,  yet  it  gave 
manifold  manifiBstations  that  it  soon 
would  be.  The  plentiful  hedge>row 
timber,  the  trees  dotted  over  many  of 
the  fields,  the  coppices,  plantations, 
and  woods  were  bursting  into  leaf, 
and  presented  that  hazy  appearance 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  on* 
coming  foliage.  The  larch,  '  the 
lady  of  the  woods/  had  been  the 
first  to  put  on  her  light  spring 
dress;  and  the  chestnuts  already 
made  a  gallant  show,  the  unfolding 
fims  of  tneir  leaves  hanging  much 
in  the  same  form  that  diess  pocket- 
ha^dkerchjefe  assume  when  they 
dangle  from  the  left  hands  of  ball- 
room young  ladies.  A  snowy  bloom 
thickly  covered  .the  pear  and  plum 
and  cherry  trees;  and  the  black- 
thorn in  the  hedge  showed  its  white 
blossoms  among  the  catkins  of  the 
willows.  The  b^uoks  were  profosely 
strewn  with  wild  flowers — 'clotted 
with  them/  as  an  old  cottager  very 
expressively  said  to  me.  Primroses, 
violets,  daisies,  anemones,  golden  ce- 
ladines— all  these  gleaming,  jewels 
of  Nature  were  there;  in  the  broad 
meadows  the  cowslips  were  putting 


forth  their  speckled  bods;  bkTJng 
z-cups   fringed  the  brook-fiide, 
with  the  paler 


lliAt  oome  beforo  ttie  twBllow  dam^  and  tdoe 
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while  higher  up,  on  the  outskirti 
of  the  wood,  the  prkkly  gorse- 
bushes  were  covered  with  a  wealth 
of  glorious  golden  blosBoms. 

Overhead,  tiie  first  swallows  were 
■kimming  in  their  rapid  flight,  and 
unseen  larks  were  singing  'a  mile 
in  air.'  Biida  were  twittering  and 
flitting  on  all  sides ;  while  ever  and 
anon  oame  the  hoarse  double  '  oock- 
oock'  crow  of  the  pheasant,  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  partridge,  the 
soothing  note  of  the  wood-pigeoD, 
and  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  lapwing, 
ipMch,  to  most  ears,  says '  Pee-weetr 
but  which  proclaims  itself  to  many 
a  rustic  as  a  bird  '  be-witched.'  In 
ibe  fields, '  the  meny  brown  hares 
were  leaping/  oolts  were  oaraeolling 
by  their  mothers'  sides,  and  lambs 
were  bounding,  'as  to  the  tabor's 
sound/  with  those  dervish  leaps  and 
insane  pirouettes  that  constitute  bo 
large  a  porti(m  of  their  ergoyment 
Old  Mother  Qoose  was  tenderly 
leading  forth  her  young  fiunily  of 
'  gulls'  (looking  for  all  the  world 
like  little  bundles  of  flannel),  their 
attentive  papa  strutting  by  the  side 
of  his  helpmate  with  an  air  of  stapid 
gallantry,  now  fiercely  stabbing  the 
sweet  grass  with  his  orange  bill, 
and  now  giving  a  hs-s-aelk !  ss  a 
note  of  encouragement  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  a  warning  to  pigs 
and  other  fiann-yard  marauders  that 
he  had  his  eves  wide  open,  his  cou- 
rage up,  and  his  bill  ready.  Mis. 
Duck,  the '  notorious  glutton '  of  the 
libellous  legend,  was  imitating  the 
example  oi  her  anserine  relatiTe, 
and  was  also  walking  at  the  head 
of  a  small  procession  of  ducklings; 
and  motherly  hens  were  scratching 
the  dust,  and  enticing  their  chirping 
children  around  them  with  invitsr 
tory  chucks.  Here,  there,  and  every- 
where, the  bird-boys,  with  screams 
and  clappers,  were  driving  the  rooks 
from  the  young  com. 

Walking  amid  these  sighls  and 
sounds  of  spring-time  in  the  country, 
in  the  rustic  retirement  of  this  se- 
questered spot,  I  suddenly,  and  io 
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my  great  Bnrprise,  stmnbled  upon  a 
scene  that  I  should  least  of  all  have 
expected  to  find  in  sachpa  place— a 
scene,  the  concomitants  of  which 
suggested  shouting,  and  crowding, 
and  riot,  and  other  sights  and 
sounds  altogether  incongruous  to 
those  which  weie  then  present  to 
my  senses.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
sandy  lane  was  a  long,  low,  and 
irregularly-built  cottage,  its  roof 
yellow  and  grey  with  moss  and 
lichen,  and  here  and  there  decorated 
with  a  coronal  of  fern.  There  were 
many  out-buildings,  with  a  pic- 
turesque well,  and  an  unpicturesque 
pig,  who  had  his  snout  buried  in 
the  empty  well-bucket,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  wash.  Passing  by 
the  gable  of  the  building  my 
thoughts  were  rudely  roused  from 
their  quiet  spring  doze  by  a  dis- 
cordant clatter  of  voices.  In  an 
open  yard  by  the  side  of  the  cot- 
tage, with  bloffloming  orchard  trees 
all  around,  was  a  medley  and  noYd 
group.  I  had  lighted  upon  the 
home  of  a  swinging-boat  proprietor, 
who  was  surrounded  by  the  gor- 
geous works  of  art  that  formed  the 
staple  machinery  of  his  profession, 
and  was  placidly  smoking  the  pipe 
of  contentment,  the  while  he  ad- 
ministered a  coat  of  yamish  to 
a  highly-emblazoned  but  tailless 
hobby-horse.  A  second  similar 
horse  stood  by,  and  a  third  was 
being  carried  off  to  a  tent,  where 
eleven  horses  (of  the  same  rare 
breed)  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
nose  tc  nose,  staring  and  snorting 
at  each  other,  with  distended  eyes 
and  nostrils,  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  high  breeding  and  com.  AU  these 
hobby-horses  were  excellently  carved 
in  wood,  and  were  represented  with 
superabundant  action ;  one  or  two 
of  them,  indeed,  might  have  been 
modelled  from  'an  irreclaimable 
savage'  of  Mr.  Barey.  They  were 
bigger  than  Shetland  jwnies;  they 
had  glosGfy  ooat^ — of  paint  and  var- 
nish; they  were  caparisoned  (bv 
the  brush)  in  a  style  that  was  both 
new  and  gorgeous;  they  were  of 
various  hues— black,  brown,  white, 
grey,  roan,  chesnut,  cream,  spotted, 
piebald;  and  thev  were  decorated 
with  scrolls,  on  which  their  names 
were    emblazoned    in    gold    and 


colours— Prince  Albert,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Wellington,  Snowball,  Rose- 
bud, King  Tom,  Gay  Lad,  Black 
Bess,  Wild  Bose,  Water  lily,  Bo- 
Peep,  Bed  Deer,  Moss  Bose,  and 
True  Boy.  They  were  destitute  of 
tails  and  bridles,  which  were  move- 
ables, and  reserved  for  the  eyes  of 
the  public;  but  their  manes  were 
painted,  and  their  leather  saddles 
were  fixtures,  being  securely  nailed 
to  thefr  places,  t£us  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  girths,  and 
precluding  the  possibili^  of  an  ac- 
cident arising  from  the  saddle 
'  turning.'  Every  steed  stood  upon 
a  wooden  platform  painted  a  ver- 
dant green. 

.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  and 
unexpected  sight;  and  the  last 
thing  that  one  would  have  expected 
to  see  in  such  an  out-of-the-way 
country  nook,  were  these  fourteen 
hobbv-horses,  so  gorgeously  capari- 
soned, but  as  tailless  as  Manx  cats, 
ranged  head  to  head  in  a  pillared 
tent,  which,  so  far  as  colour  went, 
was  as  highly  decorated  as  the 
ModisBval  Comrt  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Nor  were  the  other  afp-e- 
ments  of  the  scene  less  ornate  or 
remarkable.  Poles,  beams,  planks, 
and  ladders  were  scattered  on  all 
sides,  bright  with  all  (and  more 
than  all)  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  adorned  with  marvellous 
d(^vices  that  might  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  while 
suffering  from  dyspeptic  night- 
mare. Some  of  the  larger  portions 
of  the  machinery  were  conspicu- 
ously marked  with  the  magic  words 
'  Fbom  London,'  which,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  was  certainly  true,  for 
poles,  and  horses,  and  '  boats '  were 
made  there.  The  swinging-boats, 
of  which  but  three  were  visible,  the 
others  being  stored  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  were  also  remarkable  for 
conflicting  colours  and  striking  do- 
vices.  The  largest  of  the  three  dis- 
played, on  either  side,  a  bewitching 
Sortiait  of  '  Fair  Flora,'  scattering 
owers,  and  surrounded  by  em- 
blems of  peace ;  while,  by  way  of 
contrast,  tne  under  portion  of  the 
boat  was  covered  with  scenes  of 
battle,  and  fire,  and  smoke,  the 
'  Charige  of  the  Six  Hundred,'  and 
other  stirring  scenes  from  the  Cri- 
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mea,  which  should  be  seen  and 
stuiUed  by  connoissenrs  in  the 
crowd  beneath,  the  while  the  boat 
with  its  sickening  (is  this  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  called  a  '  boat?')  and 
shouting  crew  rose  high  in  the  air, 
and  made  its  thirty  revolutions  for 
a  ha'penny. 

Visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while 
others  unseen  were  audible  to  the 
listening  ear,  were  fiye  children,  the 
properly  of  more  than  one  mother, 
who  were  by  no  means  so  gor- 
geously attired,  or  had  such  clean 
and  shining  fiioes  as  the  painted 
hobby-horses.  Two  of  these  oliye 
branches  were  at  play  in  the  Cri- 
mean boat,  the  one  switch^g  a 
motherly  hen,  the  other  assuaging 
its  tender  grietfs  by  the  rattle  of  peas 
enshrined  in  a  wicker  toy,  the  while 
it  spasmodically  hooted,  and  kicked, 
and  gazed  fixedly  at  nothing,  after 
the  manner  of  infants.  A  third 
urchin  was  swaying  himself  on  a 
pole,  watching  the  yamishing  pro- 
cess, and  meoutating,  it  may  be,  on 
forthcoming  races,  when  he  would 
stand  on  his  head  and  turn  'cart- 
wheels' for  the  amusement  of  the 
gentlefolk  in  the  carriages,  and  for 
the  extortion  of  coppers,  and  frag- 
ments of  pigeon-pie  and  pickl«l 
salmon.  A  fourth  child  was  hug- 
ging a  yery  blackguard  of  a  dog, 
who  neyertheless  recdyed  the  rough 
caresses  with  gentlemanly  compo- 
sure. The  fifth  youngster  was  en- 
deavouring to  precipitate  itself  from 
the  door-step,  but  was  restrained 
from  the  rash  act  by  its  mamma, 
an  exceedingly  well  &youred  and 
buxom  young  lady,  who,  notwith- 
standing her  evident  youth,  wore  a 
wedding-ring,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  child  ^beside  her,  as  well  as 
of  the  dog  caresser.  This  young 
lady's  head  was  adorned  with  plen- 
tiful black  hair,  which  (shortly  after- 
wards) she  artlessly  let  down— like 
the  lady  of  the  labels  on  Eowland's 
Macassar— then  made  it  glossy  with 
the  aid  of  water  and  the  pedms  of 
her  hands,  and  then  twisted  it  up 
again  to  its  normal  fashion,  the 
while  she  held  the  conib  in  her 
mouth. 

This  chequered  scene  of  dirty 
live  bipeds  and  cleanly-painted 
carved    quadrupeds    was    closely 


backed  by  an  orchard  thick  with 
apple  and  plum  trees,  and  here 
and  thera  oetween  their  trankB 
I  could  see  a  richly-wooded  land- 
scape, with  many  agricultural  signs 
of  spring  in  the  country.  The  prosp 
pect  in  the  immediate  fori^;zound 
was  also  a  symptom  of  spring;  for 
it  betokened  the  bu^y  preparations 
of  the  swinging-boat  propiietar  for 
his  annual  tour  to  the  wakes,  fairs, 
and  races  of  the  midland  counties. 
He  was  now  hard  at  work  on  the 
finishing  touches ;  and,  within  three 
days  after,  hobby-horses,  swinging- 
boats,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  *  roundabouts'  would  be  carried 
off  on  vans  and  light  waggons  to 
the  initiatory  scene  of  the  summer 
campaign.  The  house  was  so  sito- 
ated  tlukt  it  lay  within  easy  reach 
of  a  populous  district,  where  noes, 
and  miB,  and  wakes  were  as  fre- 
quent as  plums  in  a  Ohiistmas  pud- 
ding. To  these  h»  travelled  hj 
devious  lanes  and  roundabout  roads, 
in  order  to  esci^  the  tompikeB; 
and,  being  well  up  in  the  intricate 
geography  of  the  country,  laiely 
troubled  the  toll-collector. 

This  swinging-boat  proprietor  has^ 
by  his  own  (whisit  shall  I  aay  ?  well, 
'  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  iV) 
talent  and  industry,  aocnmulafted 
something  like  an  independence,  and 
is  a  man  of  property,  for  he  owns 
his  own  and  the  adjoining  cottage, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  nine 
acres  of  land.  He  &rms  his  land, 
and  sells  Ihe  produce  of  his  orchaid. 
He  idso  buys  fruit  on  speculation,  or 
sells  it  on  commission;  moreover, 
he  '  does  a  little  butchering,'  espe- 
cially when  any  sheep  or  cow  has 
come  to  a  natural  end;  and  he 
'  deals '  in  poultry.  The  cost  of  his 
stock  in  trade  must  be  consideEaUa 
I  had  some  talk  with  him  on  this 
subject,  the  while  he  graciously  per- 
mitted me  to  make  a  sketch  of  him- 
self and  his  quadrupeds ; '  for  I  dcm't 
mind  being  put  in  a  book,'  he  said, 
with  a  hazy  idea  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  my  drawing;  'I'm  a  public 
character,  and  well  known  to  most 
folks.' 

'  Them  fourteen  'osaes,'  he  ssid, 
'  was  all  made  up  in  Lunnon,  and 
cost  me  a  hundred  and  twaniy 
pound,  not  one  penny  less  if  youli 
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belieye  me ;  and  leady  money,  too. 
And  that  was  when  they  was  in  the 
iDQgh,  yoa  must  remember,  and 
afore  they  was  smoothed  down  and 
painted.  And  then,  as  regards  the 
painting  of  'em,  sir ;  I  was  obligated 
to  employ  a  first-class  man ;  and  he 
slep'  here  till  he'd  done  his  job ;  and 
I  had  to  giye  him  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  and  his  maintotnanoe.' 

I  inwardly  remarked  to  myself, 
that  if  my  friend  had  been  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  he  would  have  kept 
his  cnrate  at  a  less  expense. 

'And  yon  mnst  remember,  sir,' 
continued  the  swinging-boat  pro- 
prietor, 'that  I  only  paid  him  for 
nis  hart :  I  had  to  find  all  the  paint 
and  gilding  myself.  You'll  please 
to  notice,  sir,  that  there's  a  main  o' 
gold-leaf  and  silyer-leaf  laid  all 
about  them 'osses ;  likewise  on  the 
boats  and  poles ;  and  that  yermilion 
point  is  dreadful  expensiTe,  and  we 
are  obligated  to  use  it  more  than 
other  colour.  The  hemerald  green 
also  comes  heayy.  And  them  Cri- 
mean battles  wer'n't  painted  for 
nothing;  thdugh  I  saved  a  matter 
of  a  pound  a  boat  by  having  more 
smoke  put  into  them.  It  makes 
'em  look  more  like  real  battles— not 
that  I  ever  seed  one,  but  one  fancies 
there  must  be  a  deal  of  smoke  and 
pother— and  it  saves  the  expense  of 
painting  in  the  red  coats.  By  the 
end  of  a  season  they  always  want 
fresh  painting,  leastways  a  deal  of 
touching  up.  The  boys  and  girls 
lacks  the  paint  off  'em  dreadful; 
though  the  men  and  women  are 
almost  worse  than  the  boys  and 
girls.* 

'  What  I  do  men  and  women  often 
ride  on  them  ?'  I  asked. 

'Law  bless  you,  sir,  I  couldn't 
have  afforded  tliese  bosses,  if  they 
didn't!'  replied  the  swinging-boat 
proprietor.  'Why,  let  alone  the 
races,  you  just  look  at  the  wakes 
and  fairs ;  and  specially  at  the  mops ! 
Why,  at  them  Michaelmas  hirings 
you'll  see  all  the  lasses  and  men  as 
oome  to  be  hired,  '11  spend  almost 
as  much  with  me  as  they  do  in  the 
public-houses.  Why,  they're  never 
tiled  of  riding  them 'osses,  su*  I  The 
lasses '11  sit  on  the  pommels,  and 
make  believe  as  tl^y  were  fine 
ladies;  and  tiie  men  mostly  keeps 


up  the  game  by  pretending  to  be 
smart  -fox-'unters.  Oh  yes!  I've 
plenty  of  grown-up  folks;  and  of 
gentlefolks  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that— specially  at  races.    Why,  at 

last races,  the  On'rable 

and  a  lot  of  his  quality  friends,  when 
they  got  tired  of  Aunt  Sally  and  the 
sticks,  they  all  came  and  had  a  turn 
on  them  'osses.  But  they're  all  alike 
— poor  folk  and  quality  folk ;  they 
kicks  the  paint  off  dreadful.' 

While  (tx)  myself)  I  was  deducing 
an  obvious  moral  from  this  truism, 
the  swinging-boat  proprietor  was 
varnishing  his  tailless  steeds,  and 
dealing  out  fragments  of  informa- 
tion from  the  storehouse  of  his  ex- 
perience. It  appeared  that  the 
saddles,  although  nailed  on,  became 
frayed  and  worn,  and  had  to  be  re- 
newed about  every  other  year:  that 
the  bridles  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  season ;  and,  above 
all  that  new  tails  had  to  be  provided 
annually.  On  inquiry,  I  learnt  that 
the  usual  custom  of  an  equestrian, 
or  equestrienne,  at  these '  merry-go- 
roimds,'  or  'roundabouts,'  was  to 
hold  on  by  the  bridle,  neck,  or  pom- 
mel with  the  one  hand,  and,  with 
the  other,  to  grip  the  tail.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  or,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  flung  off  at  a 
tangent  as  the  machine  was  whirled 
rapidly  round,  a  handful  of  horse- 
hair was  frequently  extracted  from 
tiie  hobby-horse's  tail;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  at  the  termination 
of  the  season,  the  portly  bang-tail 
had  usually  dwindled  to  a  thin  rat- 
tail,  and  the  steed  that  had  started 
on  his  professional  tour  with  so 
much  paint  and  horse-hair,  came 
home  again  with  grievous  sores  and 
raws  as  to  paint,  and  sadly  moulted 
as  regards  horse-hair.  No  wonder, 
then,  that,  with  all  these  expen- 
sive items  fresh  in  his  memory, 
my  friend  should  tell  me  'them 
'osses  cost  a  sight  more  than  live 
'uns.' 

But  if  the  cost  of  the  apparatus 
be  great,  the  gains  must  also  be  con- 
siderable. At  one  fair,  and  that  a 
small  one,  and  unknown  to  fame — 
'  but  a  werry  good  pitch,'  said  my 
friend— this  man,  after  paying  all 
his  expenses,  cleared  (according  to 
his  own  account)  thirty-five  pounds. 
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Ex  pede  Herctdem !  If  this  one  day's  less  profitable  oooupations  than  thst 

gain  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  a  swinging-boat  proprietor.    I 

of  the  other  days  in  his  professional  shonld  like  to  see  his  tnoome-tox 

career,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  return!  Odthbkbt  Beds. 


A  BUNDLE  OF  ANSWEES  TO  A  BUNDLE  OF  CONTBADICHONS 

'rniS  paper  solves  these  contradiotions, 
X    Alia  proves,  though  strange,  they  are  no  fictions. 
There's  paper  short,  and  paper  long. 
Paper  thin,  and  paper  strong. 
Paper  brown,  and  blue,  and  white. 
And  on  the  blue  you '  Smiles '  may  write. 
Paper  heavy,  paper  light ; 
One  sheet  may  scarce  outweigh  a  feather : 
'Tis  weighed  by  tons  when  p3ed  together. 
You  surely  need  not  to  be  told 
There's  paper  new  and  paper  old. 
Where  you  a  double  letter  see. 
Without,  within,  must  paper  be. 
Each  page  of  paper  that  you  view. 
Has  got  a  head  as  well  as  you. 
Though  hair  upon  it  never  grew ; 
While  underneath  a  foot  is  seen. 
On  which  no  toes  have  ever  been. 
Yet,  without  limb,  or  heel,  or  toe. 
Where'er  'tis  sent  may  paper  go. 
That  pAper  without  wings  can  fly. 
Mounting  upward  to  the  sky. 
Doubting  me,  believe  your  sight, 
Go  and  view  a  paper  kite. 
A  paper  book,  mns  voice  or  eyes, 
Can  tell  whate'er  the  traveller  spies. 
Paper,  without  lips  or  ears. 
Telling  the  tale  it  never  hears. 
Can  move  to  laughter  or  to  tears. 
The  lover  to  his  mistress  writing. 
All  her  matchless  charms  reciting,' 
With  burning  words  and  bux^ting  sighs. 
Her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  brow,  her  eyes. 
Her  graceful  form,  her  waist  so  taper. 
Showing  what  their  hue  and  shape  are. 
His  hopes  and  fears  commits  to  paper. 
Paper  without  hand  to  use. 
If  it  bear  the  prefix, '  News,' 
Both  good  and  evil  can  diffuse. 
Paper  thinks  not,  yet  may  show 
All  the  wise  can  think  or  know. 
Paper,  in  worth,  all  wealth  exceeds, 
Witness  bank-notes  and  title-deeds ; 
Yet,  in  the  mud,  has  many  a  boot 
Trod  scraps  of  paper  under  foot 
Made  many  a  thousand  years  before ; 
It  will  be  made  for  thousands  more. 
Then  own  you  dull  or  blind  must  be. 
So  plain  an  answer  not  to  see  I  0.  M.  Q. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Quons. 


WHAT  can  I  do  with  this  bit 
of  land?'  The  gentleman 
who  put  this  question  to  me  sur- 
veyed the  said  '  bit  of  land'  with 
a  look  of  dndgeon.  To  be  candid, 
it  was  not  much  to  look  at^  and  the 
speaker  was  fresh  from  the  bowery 
orchards  and  green  slopes  of  woody 
Warwickshire.  Upon  his  remoyaL 
to  the  metropolis  he  had  applied  to 
me  to  recommend  a  nice  quiet  lo- 
cality, where  he  would  be  too  &r 
removed  from  Fleet  Street  to  hear 
•the  roar  of  the  wheels,  too  &r  from 
the  river  to  have  the  woxst  of  the 
fogs,  and  where  he  might  make  an 
^rt  to  keep  up  country  associa* 
tions.  I  directed  him  to  one  of  my 
own  &vourite  quarters,  and  the 
advice  was— I  mention  it  as  a 
very  rare  cirotunstance— accepted. 
Having  thus  stood  sponsor  for  the 
locality,  I  presume  he  considered 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  me  to  tell 
him  what  he  might  do  with  the 
little  strip  of  land  at  the  back  of  his 
house.  I  had,  unfortunately,  just 
congratulated  him  upon  the  situa- 
tion. This  added  something  to  the 
severity  of  tonej  he  adopted  in  put- 
ting the  question. 

I  had  called  it  a  garden.  He  had 
laughed  at  the  supposition.  We 
were  standing  on  the  steps  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Houses,  and 
especially  suburban  houses,  are  de- 
ceptive. Their  exteriors  are  cream- 
coloured,  and  look  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  conmion  bricks — 
that  is,  at  front;  but  go  to  the  back, 
and  behold  what  I  saw,  standing  on 
my  friend^  steps — black,  dingy 
bricks  alltround;  for  the  back  of 
one  row  of  houses  looks  toward  the 
back  of  another;  and  though  they 
are  smooth  and  respectable,  like 
some  people  I  know,  on  the  outside, 
there  ia  a  reverse  te  the  picture; 
and,  as  regards  the  houses,  it  would 
be  horribly  dull  were  it  not  that 
here  and  there  a  pretty  human  &ce 
or  two  lights  up  the  scene  from 
some  adjacent  window.  Odious 
chimney  stacks,  oobwebl^  rain-water 


butts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  formed 
the  chief  features  in  the  'house- 
scape  '  that  I  looked  upon.  The  bit 
of  land  itself  was  broken  up  in  every 
conceivable  way.  There  was  a  frag- 
ment of  a  line-prop  that  had  seen 
better  Jdays  lying  in  one  place;  by 
the  wall,  in  the  last  stage  of  naturtd 
decay,  were  some  ragged,  withered 
stal&  of  last  year's  chrysanthe- 
mums. In  the  centre  a  pond  had 
apparently  been  constraoted  for  fish 
acclimatization  purposes,  but  aban- 
doned, and  partially  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  a  passion  for  flowers  having 
usurped  the  place  of  the  piscicul- 
tural  schema  This,  too,  had  evi- 
dently been  of  short  duration,  for 
only  one  third  of  the  ground  had 
been  laid  Out  in  partenes.  Some 
long  rank  grass,  a  piece  of  clothes- 
line, fall  of  Imots,  fragments  of 
broken  crockery,  and  bits  of  toys 
from  which  the  rain  had  washed 
the  paint,  were  strewn  about  the  hii 
(f  land.  What  could  he  do  with  it? 
I  playfully  suggested  that  he  should 
make  of  the  wilderness  a  miniature 
Chatsworth,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  already  made  pond 
for  the  site  of  the  fountain,  and  how 
he  should  make  the  flower-beds, 
lay  out  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
build  beautifal  grottoes. 

The  reader  will  have  been  all  this 
time  wondering  what  this  can  have 
to  do  with  a  chapter  on  an  ancient 
English  game  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  intimately  connected  with 
a  modem  garden  at  the  back  of  a 
London  house.  I  hope,  however; 
to  show  him  that  the  two  things 
mav  be  connected  with  much  profit 
ana  pleasure.  By  turning  the  little 
strip  of  land,  27  yards  by  8,  into  a 
quoitrground  my  friend  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  of  great  use. 
Most  suburban  nouses  have  such 
a  strip  of  land,  in  most  cases  lying 
waste,  or  growing  a  few  flowers,  or 
doing  duly  as  a  play-place  for  the 
children.  Without  interfering  with 
the  flowers,  either  human  or  bota- 
nical, to  any  great  extent,  gentlemen 
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may  find  in  snch  a  garden  room'for 
a  very  mteresting  classical  game, 
which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable skill.  The  game  is  quoits. 
The  dimensions  will  be  ample^  and 
the  game  is  charming.  Any  reader 
of  this  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  the 
suggestion,  and  return  me  a  letter 
of  thanks  through  the  editor.  That 
he  may  the  better  be  able  to  do  so, 
I  shall  proceed  to  describe  how  the 
ground  is  made— I  mean  a  good 
ground,  on  which  it  will  be  pleasant 
to  play;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to 
play  quoits  without  taking  any  pre- 
linunary  trouble  in  preparing  it. 

Haying  furnished  my  friend  quite 
unexpectedly  with  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  his  question,  he  set  about 
reducing  the  wilderness  to  some 
sort  of  order.  Then  he  made  two 
'ends/  eighteen  yards  apart  in  a 
direct  lina  Twelve  inches  of  soil 
haying  been  remoyed  for  a  circle  of 
one  yard  from  the  pin,  a  layer  of 
fine  ashes  was  put  in,  and  tiien  a 
brickmaker--in  suburban  rogions 
how  plentiful  they  are,  hanging,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  skirts  of  ciyiliza* 
tion— was  taken  into  confidence  and 
set  to  work.  He  filled  it  up  with 
the  finest  clay  procurable,  treading 
it  in,  and  raising  it  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  with  an 
incline  of  three  or  four  inches  to- 
ward the  back.  The  two  'ends' 
having  been  made,  and  scattered 
over  with  sawdust,  turf  was  laid 
down,  flower-beds  planned  by  the 
side  of  the  walks,  and  in  the  space 
between  the  two  ends;  the  only 
prohibition  requured  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  shrub  in  the  line  of 
sight  between  the  stakes. 

The  modem  system  of  quoit- 
playing  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans 
(it  was  one  of  the  five  classical 
games)  or  in  remote  times  among 
the  Britons.  They  used  a  large 
circular  piece  of  iron,  which  was 
solid ;  and  their  object  was  to  throw 
it  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  ap- 
plied science  to  this,  as  to  all  our 
games,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  mere 
test  of  strength,  but  one  of  skill, 
requiring  accurate  judgment,  and  a 
perfect  control  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arm.  As  an  exercise  it  has  but  one 
defect:  that  is,  its  one-sidedness ; 


all  the  education,  muscularly  speak- 
ing, is  imparted  to  (me  arm— the 
right  TWs  is,  physically,  as  in- 
jurious as  it  would  be,  intellec- 
tually, to  cram  a  child  with  geo- 
graphy, and  leave  all  other  know- 
ledge to  take  its  chance.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  kinds  of  bowling, 
witii  fencing,  and  with  single-stick. 
The  right  arm  does  all  the  work, 
and  the  left  languishes  for  want  <^ 
use.  Settang  this  on  one  side,  it  is 
a  capital  exercise,  and  a  splendid 
chest  expuider,  without  bemg  too 
exhaustive:  it  is,  in  fiebct,  just  the 
game  for  a  garden  during  half  an 
hour  of  leisure. 

Our  plan  being  to  throw  at  a 
mark,  a  ground  of  unlimited  length 
is  not  required.  It  is  frequently 
played  at  various  distances.  Fif- 
teen yards  is  the  minimum,  and 
thirty  yards  the  maximum  length. 
I^hteen  yards  is  the  most  pleasant 
distance  at  which  to  throw;  or,  if 
a  very  light  quoit  is  used,  the  dis- 
lance  may  be. increased  to  twenty- 
on&  Such  a  ground  as  that  is  ac- 
cessible to  hundreds  of  London 
men  whose  occupations  make  it 
very  desirable,  and  whose  tastes 
lead  them  to  desire  an  agreeable 
out-door  recreation.  This  is  just 
adapted  to  supply  the  hiatus.  Only 
two  players  are  required,  no  pre- 
paration, and  almost  as  little  para- 
phernalia. A  couple  of  pairs  oi 
quoits,  two  players — ^fother  and  scm, 
or  brother  and  brother— of  about 
equal  skill,  a  pleasant  spring  day, 
and  good-bye  to  dull  care!  For 
what  o^er  game  can  I  say  as 
much?  Croquet  is  very  'slow' 
when  but  two  players  are  engaged 
in  it,  cricket  impossible,  football 
out  of  the  question,  and  bowls  rather 
tedious— unless  it  is  bowling  at 
the  Jack,  which  demands  a  much 
larger  ground.  Quoits  has  none  of 
tiiese  defects.  It  is  lively,  too:  con- 
versation, cigars,  and  joItob  are  quite 
compatible  with  it.  Aoddents  ars 
well-nigh  impossible :  they  can  only 
result  firom  great  carelessness.  I 
have  known  the  ladies  buqr  about 
the  flower-beds  while  the  gentlemen 
have  be^  throwing  the  quoits  many 
a  pleasant  spring  evening. 

The  weight  and  size  of  the  qnoit 
is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.   A 
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glance  at  the  windowB  of  the  iron- 
mongers in  the  Strand  and  Oxford 
Street  will  snffioe  to  show  how  great 
the  difference   is.     Our  primitiTe 
quoits  were  simply  worn-out  horse- 
i^oes,  and  our  modem  disc  is  only 
a  development  of  that.    It  is  made 
Bomethnes  of  steel,  sometimes   of 
hrass,  but  more  commonly  of  iron. 
Players  of  equal  strength  will  some- 
times haye  a  preference  for  quoits 
in  the  pair  of  which  there  is  as 
much  as  three  or  four  pounds  weight 
difference.    The  north  oountiy  men 
are  great  lovers  of  the  game,  and 
many  play  with  a  quoit  which  has 
not  inaptly  been  called  a  'young 
null-wheel.'    These  may  be  suited 
for  men  who  habitually  harden  their 
muscles  by  wrestling  matches  and 
their  daily  labour.    I  like  my  ath- 
letics a  little  diluted,  and  find  a 
pair  of  quoits  that  weigh  five  pounds 
sufficiently  heavy.    Efaving  once  de- 
cided at  what  distance  the  stakes 
shall  be  pitched,  and  what  weight 
your  quoits  shall  be,  it  will  be  well 
not  to '  experimenteJize '  with  others 
if  you  wish  to  attain  great  pre- 
cision.     Still  the  best  general  dis- 
play of  skill  is  that  made  by  a 
plurer  who  can  change  his  quoits 
and  distance  and  still  throw  dose  to 
the  pin. 

Quoits,  like  anytiiing  else  in  these 
days  of  competitive  ezaminationfi^ 
are  very  beautifully  made,  smooth, 
true,  and  polished.  They  should 
be  slightly  hollow  on  tlie  under 
side,  and  correspondingly  concave 
on  llie  upper.  Thick  on  the  inside, 
they  tajper  down  to  a  delicate  edge, 
whigh  IS  sharp.  Iron  ones  are  very 
objectionable,  because  the  rust  eats 
into  them  very  speedily,  and  then 
r  they  imure  the  finger-tips,  and  be- 
come disagiieeable  to  use.  If  due 
care  is  taken  with  steel  ones  (but  it 
very  seldom  is)  they  will  retain 
their  smooth  surface  and  polish,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  game  will  be 
much  enhanced.  If  the  steel  is  of 
a  good  '  temper '  it  will  not  easily 
chip,  and  will  not  burr  at  all.  With 
brass  ones  eveiy  stone  struck  in  the 
descent  throws  up  a  great  burr,  and 
soon  spoils  them.  The  greatest  in- 
jury to  quoits  occurs  when  one  do* 
scends  upon  another  already  fast  in 
the  ground.    The  better  the  players 


the  more  liable  is  this  to  occur,  as 
fdl  the  quoits  are  grouped  round 
the  stake.  If  this  happens  near  the 
little  notch  where  the  forefinger  is 
placed  in  throwing  it  does  very 
serious  damage. 

Having  come  thus  fiur,  and  been 
absolutely  practical  (practical  writ- 
ing on  pastimes  is  generally  dull, 
and  I  am  afiraid  this  is  no  excep- 
tional case\  let  me  suppose  that 
yon  and  I  nave  lit  our  cigars,  that 
it  is  a  pleasant  spring  f&temoon, 
and  we  want  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
Quoits  in  hand,  we  will  enter  that 
'bit  of  land'  concerning  which  I 
spoke  just  ]jiow.  The  gardener  has 
watered  the  clay,  smoothed  it  down 
since  we  last  played,  and  scattered 
some  sawdust  over  the  *  ends.'  At 
the  two  extremitieB  of  the  giass, 
which  is  bright  as  emerald,  they 
look  like  two  pats  of  butter  nicely 
balanced  on  the  edges  of  a  green 
plate.  In  the  centre  of  each  pat, 
to  carry  on  the  illustration,  is  a  thin 
piece  of— -but  to  tell  what  it  is  a 
thin  piece  of  a  closer  inspection  has 
to  be  made.  Of  one  thmg  we  can 
be  certain,  eren  at  a  distance,  viz., 
that  it  is  not  an  iron  pin  such  as 
quoit-players,  apparently  with  the 
sole  design  of  spoiling  their  quoits, 
and  thus  making  the  business  of 
manufacturing  a  good  one,  used  to 
fftvour. 

On  a  nearer  scrutiny  of  this  thin 
something  it  turns  out  to  be  an 
ordinary  piece  of  electric  wire  en- 
cased in  gutta-percha  and  painted 
bright  red.  It  is  split  at  the  top, 
and  a  piece  of  cardboard  is  inserted. 
It  stands  about  five  inches  out  of 
the  ground,  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  toward  the  other  end. 
We  shall  see  the  reason  why  it  is 
not  perpendicular  when  the  game 
begins.  This  description  of  'peg' 
is  peculiar  to  my  quoit-ground  and 
those  of  my  friends.  It  is  the  best 
I  have  ever  used.  The  iron  ones 
break  the  quoit  edges;  the  wood 
ones,  when  struck,  send  a  weU-aimed 
quoit  bowling  away  from  the  stake; 
a  feather  is  too  light,  and  easily  dich 
placed;  but  this,  when  struck,  gives 
way,  and  recovers  its  position  again 
witii  the  most  obliging  promptitude 
and  accuracy,  whereas  a  wooden  or 
metal  peg  gets  dented  into   the 
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grotmd,  and,  as  it  miist  not  be 
touched  until  the  admeasuiomentB 
hare  been  tSiken,  giyee  an  advan- 
tage to  the  OTerthrows,  and  places 
the  short  quoits  at  a  corresponding 
disadvantage.  Failing  this,  a  swan's 
or  layen's  feather  is  perhaps  the 
best  stake;  but  th^  have  a  most 
awkward  knack— from  old  associa- 
tion, I  suppose—of  jumping  out  of 
the  ground  and  trying  to  fly  at  every 
third  or  fourth  throw.  The  gutta- 
percha con  be  cut  to  any  length, 
and  thrust  deep  enough  to  prevent 
the  possibiliiy  of  this. 

Planting  tiie  right  foot  by  the 
stake,  keeping  it  to  the  outside,  tiie 
game  begins.  There  is  no  running 
or  walking  up  to  the  place  from 
which  the  throw  is  made.  Such  a 
proceeding  would  render  a  true 
throw  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
quoit  is  held  in  the 'right  hand, 
balanced  by  the  left,  and  raised,  as 
a  rifleman  raises  his  rifle,  until  the 
edge  just  covers  the  tip  of  the  stake. 
There  is  a  moment's  pause  and 
poise,  during  which  the  brain  and 
eye  ore  carrying  their  commands  to 
the  muscles.  Swing!  The  qudt 
is  swung  backward,  then  forward 
again  rapidly,  and  there  it  goes  on 
its  course.  Loosed  when  the  arm 
was  nearly  horizontal,  and  made  to 

r'  1  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  the 
wing  away  of  the  fingers,  its 
flight  is  beautifully  true.  It  does 
not  describe  a  perfect  arc.  For  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  ground 
it  makes  a  gradual  ascent,  and  at 
its  highest  point  the  height  very 
nearly  agrees  with  the  distance: 
that  is,  in  a  throw  of  eighteen  yards 
it  is  at  twelve  yards'  distance  about 
that  height  in  the  air,  or  rather  less. 
Players  differ  on  this  point,  some 
maintaining  that  the  highest  point 
in  the  trajectory  should  be  at  mid- 
distance.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
commonest  application  of  scientific 
principles  would  show.  In  such  a 
throw  the '  edge '  is  not  sufficient  to 
insure  its  being  a '  sticker.'  Its  de- 
scent should  be  such  that  it  will 
outer  the  ground  at  right  angles  to 
the  two  stakes  and  at  angle  of  about 
45  degrees.  The  stake  is  planted 
so  as  to  meet  this  position  ana  allow 
a  perfectly  true  throw  to  leave  the 
quoit  a '  ringer,' which  counts  double. 


With  proper  rules  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  chance  in  the  ggme. 
Unfortunately  rules  of  any  kind  are 
almost  entirely  imknown.  The  one 
or  two  simple  ones  that  are  needed 
have  yet  to  be  made.  I  never  saw 
but  one  set  in  print  They  wers 
very  extraordinary— especially  the 
rule  which  imposed  a  fine  of  sixpence 
or  threepence  for  the  use,  or  rather 
mia-xiBe,  of  certain  words ;  and  as  tiie 
duty  of  judging  of  the  enormity  of 
ttie  offence  and  the  fine  to  be  inflicted 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  members 
present  at  the  time,  the  intervals 
between ;  throwing  might  possibly 
have  been  enlivened  by  a  spirited 
philological  discussion.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  firom  this  that  quoits 
is  a  game  belonging  to  a  not  too 
respectable  class  of  people.  It  has 
been  a  favourite  game,  at  ono  time 
or  another,  with  almost  every  class. 
At  present  it  belongs  ahnost  exclu- 
sivdy  to  gentiemen  and  county 
matches,  and  great  public  games 
are  very  seldom  heard  of,  though 
there  are  districts' in  which  it  is 
much  played  for  wagers.  The 
quoit-ground  is  generally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lawn,  or  attached  to 
the  subscription  bowling-green. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  in  the 
absence  of  other  authority,  to  indi- 
cate what  the  rules  should  be.  First 
of  all  in  importance  is  the  law  that 
no  quoit  which  does  not  stick  in  the 
ground  should  count,  unlees  it  is 
prevented  by  striking  another  quoit 
This  rule  is  not  acknowledged  gene- 
rally, I  know.  If  it  were,  it  would 
deal  with  all  sorts  of  nnskilf^nl 
throws;  for  it  may  be  depended 
upon  that  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  when,  if  the  ground  is 
in  proper  condition,  a  qqoit  bounces 
out  and  rolls  away.  'Rollers/  and 
'fioppers,'  and,  in  a  lesser  d^ree, 
'wabblers'alldothis,  and  they  are 
all  unskilful.  A  'flopper'  is  veiy 
ugly.  The  disc  being  loosed  at  an 
improper  altitude,  before  the  edge 
points  sufiidentiy  upwards,  it  flies 
to  a  great  height,  and  comes  down 
quite  flat  The  force  of  the  ooncns- 
sion,  when  it  reaches  the  ground, 
throws  it  up  again,  and  it  may  leap 
close  to  the  stake.  If  the  concave 
side  is  downwards  it  will  not  count, 
but  if  it  is  uppermost  it  will,  and 
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very  often  does  so,  to  the  prejudice 
of  quoits  thrown  mach  more  oor- 
lecUy  and  nearer.  Onght  it  to  count 
at  all?  Certainly  not;  for,  from 
first  to  last,  it  was  an  offence  against 
all  the  rules  of  art.  On  'lively' 
ground,  as  the  cricketers  say,  I  have 
seen  a  auoit  so  thrown  jump  five  or 
six  yaros.  To  insist  upon  countinjg; 
such  a  quoit  is  to  me  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  an  indifferent  player. 

The  '  roller'  is  also  defective,  but 
not  so  bad.  The  properly  thrown 
quoit  maintains  its  parallel  tiie  whole 
distance :  but  if,  in  the  act  of  loosing 
it,  it  is  turned  to  the  left  or  right— 
that  is,  one  side  raised  higher  than 
the  other — ^it  will  strike  the  ground 
in  that  position  and  will  then  bounce 
out  and  roll  spirally,  very  often  end- 
ing by  settling  down  close  to  the 
stake.  The  nile  in  this  case  evi- 
dently ought  to  be  to  take  the  quoit 
to  the  place  where  it  struck  the 
ground,  place  it  in  the  cut  made, 
and  pressmg  the  lip  down,  let  it  be 
measured  therefrom — thatisthe  only 
equitable  law.  The  sameJaw  would 
meet  all  ca«e8  where  the  ground  is 
too  hard  for  the  disc  to  enter  deep 
enough  to  be  held.  In  such  a  case 
I  always  throw  well  over  the  stake, 
because  it  leaps  out,  and  when  the 
leap  is  from  the  back  of  the  stake,  it 
ifl  a  positive  gain,  while  from  tiiie 
front  it  is  an  equally  positive  loss. 

The  ' wabbler'  is  offcen  a  better- 
tlirown  quoit  than  the  *  roller,' yet  it 
is  for  less  graceful  to  watch.  Itgene- 
rally  makes  a  sadly  erratic  course,  but 
often  comes  to  a  good  ending  never- 
theless. Qaviiig  this  article  and 
this  very  paragraph  in  view,  I  en- 
deavoured, the  last  time  I  played 
quoits,  to  throw  a '  wabbler,'  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  I  found  it 
difficult,  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and 
went  on  with  the  gama  The  very 
host  players  sometimes  throw '  wab- 
biers.'  They  look  shocking,  like  an 
unsteady  pigeon—a  '  tumbler/  that 
wants  to  make  a  summersault  in  the 
air,  and  finds  its  courage  foil  at 
every  attempt  After  giving  up  the 
endeavour,  I  threw  a  'wabbler,' 
without  meaning  it.  My  quoit  was 
just  raised,  and  at  the  moment  when 
I  was  about  to  loose  it  I  saw  that  it 
was  leaning  to  the  right  hand,  and 
would  probably  be  a  roller.  I  jerked 


my  hand  to  the  left— away  it  went, 
an  eyesore,  a  wretched  'wabbler' 
but  it  entered  the  ground  at  a  cor- 
rect angle.  That  is  not  often  the 
case:  for  once  a  'wabbler,'  it  is  a 
'  vrabbler '  as  long  as  it  renuuns  in 
the  air,  and  usually  strikes  the 
gpround  with  an  inclination  to  one 
ode  or  the  other. 

Ihave  been  theorising.  It  is  such 
a  dear  old  game— so  time-honoured 
in  ancient  song,  but  never  in  modem 
prose,  that  I  hope  for  pardon. 
Meanwhile^  what  of  the  game  ? 

Our  game  has  gone  on  pleasantly 
fdl  the  while :  these  remarks  about 
rules  might  have  been  made  inci- 
dental, had  not  delicaoy  prevented 
me  fr^  supposing  that  yon,  'reader, 
who  were  my  supposititious  oppo- 
nent, would  be  guilty  of  throwmg 
'floppers,'  'rollers/  or  'wabblers/ 
whicn  are  grave  offences  in  the  eyes 
of  all  lovers  of  quQits.  We  have  two 
'shots'  each  from  each  end.  At 
every  throw  there  is  a  free  backward 
awing,  followed  by  a  forward  cfoe 
that  somehow  draws  the  whole  body 
into  action,  and  necessitates  a  couple 
of  long  strides  forward  that  leave 
the  stcuce  free  for  the  next  player, 
who,  quoit  in  hand,  stands  ready. 
So  tiie  game  goes  on,  with  shaq> 
walks  from  end  to  end.  No  player 
must  leave  an  end  until  the  last 
quoit  is  thrown,  and  when  we  are 
getting  nearly  'up/  and  thqy  are 
too  close  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
tell  who  is  '  in/  we  are  pleasantly 
impatient  to  be  off.  There  is  lite- 
rally no  waiting  when  only  two 
play,  and  any  more  than  two  is  too 
many.  Everybody  has  a  short  turn 
and  offcen.  While  one  is  throwing, 
the  other  is  making  ready.  Then 
we  walk  down,  sometimes  to  find 
two  so  nearly  equidistant,  that  the 
eye  fJGuls  to  tell  which  is  first  Then 
a  string  attached  to  the  pin  is  un- 
furled, and  the  point  soon  settled. 
This  arrangement  for  measuring  is 
so  very  simple,  that  it  seems  to  com- 
mend itself  to  every  quoit-player  as 
the  natural  thing.  Yet  it  is  rarely 
seen,  because  it  is  unknown,  and  the 
players  at  every  turn  go  casting 
about  for  straws  or  anything  that 
will  do  for  the  admeasurement 
Perhaps  both  are  equally  near,  then 
neither  counts.    It  would  be  a  good 
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rnle,  in  such  caseB,  far  the  aeoand 
quoits  to  be  a4jti<iged ;  but  there  aie 
enoiigh  refiofrmations  required  in 
quoit  laws,  without  this,  which  is 
not  yeiy  material,  being  insisted 
upon. 

The  game  goes  on  rapidly.  Now 
and  then  there  is  a '  ringer/  or  one 
player  has  '  two  in/— thiAt  is,  both 
his  quoits  nearest;  and  by-and-bye 
we  look  at  our  watches  with  that 
peculiar  glance  which  denotes  a 
nttle  anxiety,  such  as  I  have  seen 
lurldng  about  expectant  feuies  at 
railway  stations,  when  a  train  that  is 
bearing  some  one  daar  to  the  own- 
ers has  been  slightly  overdue.  We 
are  about  to  remark  that  dinner  is 
rather  late,  when  the  welcome  bell 
goes,  or '  little  Willie '  runs  out  with 
a  pleasant  summons;  and  then  we 
go  in  with  wonderful  appetites,  im- 
proved digestions,  and  a  most  com- 
plete oblivion  with  r&gfoA  to  the 
lunch  we  ate  at  midday  in^the  City, 
the  Temple,  or  Strand :  for  all  which 
we  thank  our  quoits  and  that '  bit  of 
land'  at  the  back  of  our  Mend's 
suburban  house. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BOWLS,  SUMMER  SKATES,  AND  CHIL- 
DBEN'S  GABDEN  GAMES. 

Spring  is  2k  great  enemy  to  reading. 
The  soft,  luxurious  perfumes,  the 
west  winds,  and  the  sweet  sunshine 
of  beautiful  May,  make  men  desire 
to  rush  away  from  the  little  written 
to  the  Great  unwritten  thought  It 
is  not  difSicult  to  understand  how 
Wordsworth's  Susan  saw 

'  Bright  Tolnmes  of  vapour  tliroagb  Lolhbnry 

glide. 
And  a  river  flow  on  through   the  vale  of 
Cheapaide.' 

An  experience  not  unlike  hers  is 
known  to  many  London  men  coming 
down  by  'bus  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine to  the  tinromantic  City.  The 
song  of  a  caged  lark  or  thrush  re- 
calls flower  gatherings,  visions  of 
meadows  and  woods  where  the  gay 
daffodils  and  the  frail  wind-flowers 
bloom  in  clusters:  groves  where, 
beneath  the  trees,  are  spread 

*  Sheets  of  hyacinth. 
That  aeem  the  heavens  npbreaking  through  the 


and  the  desire  to  realize  the  viBi<m 
is  strong.  It  is  so  dull  in  the 
Giiy;  and  the  haunts  of  the 
kingfisher,  where  the  rivulet  fit- 
ters in  the  sunshine,  passing  be- 
tween beds  of  primroses,  womd  be 
so  sweet!  What  are  the eathedial8» 
palaces,  and  exchanges  to  the  tem- 
ples of  Nature,  where  men  may  taste 
the  subtler  inspiration  which  makes 
the  conoert  in  the  wood  and  evoy 
hedge-row  vocal!  But  it  cant  be 
done,  says  stem  Neceasily;  com- 
meroe  and  Lombard  Street  caimot 
spare  you.  The  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing will  not  make  a  susceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  duties  to  be  gone 
through  at  the  War  Office;  Excise 
and  Custom  House  vork  must  be 
done,  cheques  cashed,  and  the  money 
found  for  them;  entries  made; 
newspaper  articles  written;  taps 
measured:  and,  in  short,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  does  not  caio  a  fig 
for  the  spring.  Mere's  the  pity, 
thinks  many  a  man  who  would  not 
care  to  be  thought  quite  so  'senti- 
mental' bgr  his  Mends  and  fellows : 
for  'sentiment'  is  not  'the  thing' 
in  the  Giiy  just  now.  For  all  tibat 
he  determines  to  go  away  home  as 
early  as  poonble,  and  eiyoy  the  sun- 
shine in  his  gaoden.  Perhaps  he 
will  turn  to  the  work  of  primitive 
man — sow  a  bed  of  mignionette,  and 

Elant  dahlias.  It  is  more  likely  that 
e  will  play  some  garden  game:  the 
spring  will  not  let  liim  be  idle,  and 
the  sunshine  will  not  allow  him  to 
linger  indoors. 

What  will  he  play  at?  There  is 
such  a  variety  for  him  to  select 
from:  croquet  and  lawn-billiards, 
quoits  and  bowls,  and  ball  games 
innumerable.  Of  all  aids  to  sport 
commend  me  to  balls.  For  every 
age,  every  time,  every  place  we 
English  have  a  ball-game.  We 
have  them  in  every  material,  from 
the  crimson  that  captivates  tito  eye 
of  childhood,  up  to  the  ivory  of  bil- 
liards and  the  ebony  of  the  green 
bowls. 

Bowling  on  the  green  is  a  game 
fDr  the  sage:  a  philosopher  might 
leave  his  study  to  play  it.  It  is 
simple— but  what  judgm^it,  what 
accuracy  it  requires!  what  a  combi- 
nation of  righte,  with  never  a  wroog, 
has  to  take  place!     Jiiiprfmii,  these 
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18  tbe  bias— yon  obflerye  that  the 
ball,  or  'bowl/  is  weighted  on  one 
side— to  be  calonlated,  then  the  dis- 
tance to  the  jack,  the  balls  that  lie 
in  the  way,  and  the  plan  by  whioh 
you  can  dionmyent  theoL  Oh,  it 
is  a  charming  game,  bowling  these 
black  balls  over  the  close  green 
torf !  It  demands  mathematical  ac- 
cwauey  to  send  the  ball  spinning 
icnnd  and  round,  nearer  and  nearer 
with  every  circle  to  the  jack,  till  at 
last  it  settles  quietly  down  in  its 
dose  ncinity;  or  say  it  comes  in 
contact  with  it  while  it  still  has 
motion,  and  knocks  it  close  np  to 
your  opponent's  ball.  There  is  a 
trial  for  yonr  temper,  after  all  yonr 
calculation  and  care,  only  to  have 
aided  yonr  adversary  to  win— that, 
too,  with  a  splendid  ball!  Most  pro- 
voking I    But  it  will  happen. 

A  well-kept  garden,  with  a  single 
pad  to  walk  in,  often  costs  a  great 
d^.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  expendi- 
ture on  gravel,  tulips,  or  gardeners' 
labour:  I  mean,  by  the  indirect  ex- 
pense which  it  might  have  been  the 
means  of  preventing  had  it  been  a 
playground  instead  of  a  garden, 
with  a  lawn  to  run  upon,  bowl 
hoops,  throw  balls,  use  skipping- 
ropes,  erect  swings,  and  play  at 
'  Tom  Tidler's  ground,'  '  pewit,'  and 
the  always  diverting  '  tick,'  and  '  five 
lK>les,'  and  all  those  little  nonde- 
script games  which  make  the  sum 
of  happiness  in  child-life,  and  which 
are  essentially  garden  games.  They 
are  of  more  importance  in  this 
crowded  London  than  a  few  flowers, 
for  they  mean  health  and  strength ; 
and  I  never  see  a  prettily  laid-out 
little  patch  of  garden,  where  the 
children's  feet  must  never  press  the 
edging  of  box,  without  some  regret, 
though  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
beau^  of  flowers. 

The  games  I  have  mentioned  have 
no  classical  reputation.  As  games 
they  are  so  littie  and  insignificant 
that  I  &el  I  have  done  a  bold  thing 
in  introducing  them  here.  Their 
value  must  be  my  excuse ;  and  they 
are,  moreover,  very  charming  in  their 
way,  as  all  games  must  be  that 
make  httie  cheeks  glow,  eyes 
sparkle,  and  fjBces  radiant  with 
pleasure.  What  a  simple  thing  is 
a  swing,  or,  as  it  was  called  when  I 


first  became  acquainted  with  its 
giddy  pleasure,  a  'swaque.'  No- 
tiiing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  go 
backwards  and  forwards  apparentiy. 
A  littie  observation  shows  wat  there 
is  more  than  this--that  exertion  of 
a  general  character  is  required  to 
keep  up  the  motion,  and  that  it  de- 
mands vigorous  and  brisk  work, 
especially  for  the  arms  and  legs. 

Summer  skates  are  new  adjuncts 
to  sport  On  a  lawn  they  are  capi- 
tal, and  give  a  new  charm  to  'tick.' 
The  supposition  that  they  are  useful 
in  learning  real  skating  is  a  nonsen- 
sical one,  and  they  do  not  need  such 
a  fictitious  daim  to  make  them  popu- 
lar. The  inventi<Hi  is  not  a  new  one. 
A  Swiss,  half  a  century  or  more  ago, 
made  house  skates,  having  '  quatre 
petits  roues,  et  ne  pouvaient  ^tre 
employ^  que  dans  les  chemins  bien 
unis.'  But  they  have  only  lately 
become  popular  in  England.  The 
four  littie  wheels  revolve  beautifully 
on  turf,  and  some  ingenious  turns 
may  be  made  in  them,  and  some 
still  more  ingenious  fiEills,  at  which, 
as  it  is  only  on  soft  turf,  and  not 
hard  ice,  we  can  afibrd  to  laugh; 
and  Miss  Ada — when  she  is  quite 
sure  that  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
delicate  ankle  has  been  displayed — 
can  arise  and  join  in  the  merriment, 
and  skate  away  again— 

*  And  wind  about,  and  In  and  out,' 

like  a  sweet  little  brook  flashing  in 
the  sunlight. 

'Les  graces'  is  another  ladies' 
garden  game.  It  is  rather  insipid, 
but  since  it  has  power  to  induce 
them  to  leave  'tatting,'  and  the 
fashionable  '  decalcomanie,'  and 
book-illuminating,  I  will  hold  my 
peace  concerning  it,  and  leave  them 
to  throw  their  silken  hoops  firom 
their  lance  wands  and  catch  them 
as  they  descend  again.  I  cannot 
see  any  peculiar  grace  in  the  pose 
which  the  pastime  requires — ^but 
perhaps  the  mult  is  mine. 

Archery  does  not  come  within  the 
category  of  garden  games,  except 
the  now  nearly  obsolete  cross-bow 
shooting.  Were  it  otherwise— had 
ladies  grounds  in  which  they  could 
practise  when  they  chose,  the  art  of 
Bobin  Hood  would  soon  be  wonder- 
fully popular,  and  Mrs.  Homiblow 
would  have  to  look  to  her  laurels : 
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for  archery  is  the  one  solitary  sport 
at  whioh  ladies  are  allowed  to  com- 
pete in  puhlic  for  prizes,  and  at 
which  their  skill  comes  into  direct 
comparison  with  that  of  the  gentle- 
men—and they  are  determined  to 
be  content  with  no  indifferent  place 
in  the  race ;  but  there  is  alwaj^s  this 
difficulty  of  the  ground,  which  re- 
quires to  be  long  to  be  of  service — 
far  longer  than  lawns  in  gardens 
are. 

Of  other  garden  games— and  there 
are  many— it*  is  needless  to  speak : 
the  want  is  rather  in  the  gardens 
than  in  the  games.  This  wonder- 
fully serious  capital  of  ours  is  too 
intent  upon  business  to  take  much 
heed  of  playgrounds.  There  are  the 
parks— but  who  can  get  to  them  ? 
how  can  girls  go  there  to  skip  and 
bowl  their  hoops?  In  the  streets 
thoy  are  forbidden;   yet   children 


will,  despite  Sir  Bichard  Mayne  and 
his  knights,  skip,  and  trondle  hoops ; 
boys  will  play  tip-cat  and  leap-ftog; 
and  at  this  time  there  is  an  enor- 
mous rage  for  the  recently  well-nigh 
obsolete  whipping-tops ;  and  I  have 
only  to  look  from  my  window  into 
the  ' quiet  street'  in  which  I  live  to 
see  a  host  being  zealously  lashed  by 
boys  and  girls  belonging  to  widely- 
separated  grades  of  London  society ; 
for  the  stockingless,  bonnetless  girls 
and  ill-clad  street  boys  know  ilmt  it 
is  a  'quiet  street,* and  dispute  the 
pavement  inch  by  inch  with  the 
respectable  children  who,  lacking  a 
garaen  for  their  games,  come  out  to 
play  them  on  the  smooth  flag-stones. 
Surely   every   genial-hearted   rate- 

Eayer  enjoys  a  secret  chuckle  when 
e  sees  any  one  of  the  crew  make 
game  of  the  *  bobby.' 

J.  B.C. 
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THE  INNER  LIFE. 

*'  Thonfrhta  of  iniii#,  to  wildly  preMing 
Through  the  mjnterj  of  my  seal, 
While  my  oalm  face,  QDOonfetahig, 
Keeps  the  eolemn  seeret  whole. 
Oft  I  pooder» 
With  Tefue  wonder. 
Whence  ye  oome— end  iHiet  ye  mem ; 
ViiioBi  of  my  world  lueaeD  I" 
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SOME  national  follies  have  a 
certain  periodicity.  You  may 
expect  to  see  them  again  about 
every  twenty  years — rafter  an  interval 
just  long  enough  to  allow  some  full- 
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grown  children,  who  have   burnt 
Uieir  fingers,  to  forget  the  smart, 
and  others  to  grow  up  who  don't  yet 
dread  the  fire. 
Just  such  a  periodical  folly  is  a 
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Joint  Stock  Cbmpany  mania.  It  is 
founded  partly  on  that  impatience 
of  low  interest  which  culminates  in 
rashness,  and  yet  more  on  the 
gambling  propensities  of  hunum 
nature — propensities  so  rife  that,  if 
once  you  can  disguise  the  vulgar 
iniquity  of  the  gaming-table,  and 
deal  with  scrip  instead  of  cards, 
theie  is  no  party  within  the  church, 
and  no  denomination  out  of  it,  so 
strict  in  their  horror  of  all  greed 
and  worldliness ;  but '  feeling  it  their 
duty  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
good  of  their  &mily,'  will  stake  ten 
times  as  much  with  stock  or  shares 
as  the  worst  gamester  of  their  ac- 
quaintance ever  risked  at  rouge-et- 
noir. 

The  world  is  not  always  pre- 
disposed to  the  fever  of  speculation, 
beoftuse  the  money  is  not  always 
burning  in  their  pockets.  Still, 
when  once  the  people's  pulse  begins 
to  quicken,  and  the  usual  thirst  and 
lignt-headedness  come  on,  this  fever 
proves  of  a  highly  infections  na- 
ture. 

If  man  is '  a  reasoning  animal,'  in 
the  language  of  philosophy,  certainly 
the  common  sort  no  more  have  their 
thinking  than  their  washing '  done 
at  home.'  The  shorter  way  is  to 
pin  your  fiedth  upon  your  neigh- 
bours— ^to  'run  out  into  the  trade 
winds'— to  follow  the  crowd — ^your 
(nredulily  increasing  with  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  the  dupes. 

But  just  as  in  trade,  demand  sti- 
mulates supply,  so  the  fools  and  the 
knaves,  the  flats  and  flatcatchers, 
are  ever  found  in  due  xnx)portion; 
and— there  are  no  greater  knaves  out 
of  Newgate  than  some  of  these  Com- 
pany-mongers. ' 

Bespectable  solicitors,  no  doubt, 
are  in  one  sense  promoters,  and 
worthy  men  have  nequentiy  com- 
bined purely  for  adding  fEuulities  to 
commerce,  but  these  are  exceptions 
rare,  and  easily  distinguished,  so 
that  we  have  littie  hesitation  in  enun- 
ciating, as  a  good  general  propo- 
sition, that  jobbery  and  private  ends 
ahnost  invariably  make  the  first 
move.  For,  as  our  virtues  have  not 
half  tiie  activity  of  our  vices,  the 
pure  and  the  disinterested  are  not 
the  most  active  even  in  conmiercial 
revoluticms.     So  a  Company  may 


have  at  the  outset  a  Board  active 
and  enterprising  but  interested, 
which  being  afterwards  joined  l^ 
men  of  a  purer  and  better  stamp, 
the  road  to  ruin  may  take  a  turn  to 
fortune. 

The  true  origin  of  Companies, 
therefore,  it  is  most  important  to 
consider.  Good  men  and  true  are 
the  most  unlikely  to  originate  them : 
for,  all  schemes  yet  untried  admit  of 
so  much  doubt  and  difficulty,  that 
gentiemen  of  scrupulous  integrily 
dislike  the  responsibility  of  reoHn- 
mending.  Nor  would  they  succeed, 
if  they  did ;  for  their  honesty  would 
be  quite  in  their  way — especially  as 
the  class  of  persons  who  subscaibe 
areonly  to  be  tempted  by  aomethiDg 
too  good  to  be  true. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  readers  to  the  risks 
incuned  by  all  who  put  down  their 
names  to  form  a  new  Joint  Stock 
Company — First,  we  shall  argue 
from  the  principles  of  trade,  and  the 
experience  of  ful  men  of  business, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  there  is 
strict  honour  in  the  management  of 
the  common  purse— Secondly,  we 
shall  explain  some  of  the  dishonest 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  said 
purse,  from  first  to  las^  is  ahnost 
certain  to  be  drained. 

In  speaking  here  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  and  their  Directors,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  what  we  shall 
call  'Trading  Companies,'  excluding 
for  the  present  EaUway  and  Dock 
Companies,  Joint  Stock  Banks,  Fi- 
nancial and  many  other  extensive 
and  hondfide  undertakings,  some  of 
which  have,  more  particularly  of 
late,  opened  up  profitable  channels 
for  utilising  and  investing  the  oyer- 
flowing  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  We  shall  glance  chiefly  at 
those  petty  combinations  in  which, 
unlike  those  Companies  which  we 
have  excepted,  men  unite  for  con- 
ducting the  same  business  which  can 
be  managed  by  private  individuals. 
Doubtiess  our  remarks  ^rill  apply 
with  equal  force  to  not  a  few  of  the 
Companies  aforesaid,  and  to  others 
cast  m  a  larger  mould  and  launched 
with  an  array  of  iinposing  names 
and  with  capital  sufficient  for  the 
'development,'  to  the  heart's  con- 
tent of  the  most  sanguine,  of  the 
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liitherto  'smouldering/  but,  of 
coarse,  *  highly  lucrative '  business. 
Where  one  Company  competes 
only  with  another,  the  waste  and 
mismanagement  of  the  one  is  met 
by  the  waste  and  mismanagement  of 
the  other.  Blunders,  in  such  case, 
are  not  ruinous,  because  the  com- 
petitors are  on  a  par,  and  both, 
perhaps,  equally  inexperienced.  In 
Companies  of  this  Kind  you  may 
win ;  but  there  are  those  of  another 
and  inferior  grade  which  compete 
with  private  trade,  and  in  which 
the  slureholders  will  ahnost  inva- 
riably be  defeated  and  lose  their 
mon^,  for:— 

1.  The  scheme  proposed  has  pro- 
bably been  already  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  persons  who  are  the 
beet  judges  of  its  value. 

The  capital  required  in  any 
business  of  ordinary  magnitude  is 
rarely  so  large  as  not  to  lie  within 
the  scope  of  a  firm  of  two  or  three 
partners;  so  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
ourselves,  when  something  which 
I>romises  to  be  unusually  remunera- 
tive is  held  up  to  us.  Why  have  men 
most  keenly  alive  to  their  own  in- 
terests neglected  so  good  a  thing 
and  left  it  for  a  Company  to  take 
up?— The  common  reply  is  that  a 
smaller  return  will  satisfy  a  Com- 

Einy  than  wiU  satisfy  men  who  add 
hour  to  the  venture.  But,  since 
most  Companies  point  to  very  high 
returns,  and  a  private  firm  might 
thrive  on  what  some  Companies, 
either  through  absence  of  special 
knowledge  of  the  business  waste,  and 
worse  than  waste ;  or,  by  carelessness 
lose  or  throw  away— this  answer 
bardly  meets  the  objection. 

2.  A  Company  must  be  managed, 
as  it  were,  by  dei)uty,  instead  of  by 
men  actuated  entirely  by  the  energy 
of  self-interest. 

But  this  managing  by  proxy  is 
-contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
trade.  Not  long  since,  we  observed 
to  a  very  well-to-do  but  dyspeptic 
fiiend  in  Paternoster  Row, '  Why  not 
pay  one  extra  man  to  help  you,  and 
take  a  holiday  as  health  requires?' 
•  Pray,'  said  he, '  can  you  tell  me  who 
that  man  shall  be  ?'— In  almost  every 
retail  house  in  London  we  might 
bear  the  same  reply.  The  difierence 
between  seeing  witii  your  own  and 


with  others'  eyes,  makes  aU  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss. 

Again,  we  once  asked  a  retired 
upholsterer  why  he  did  not  leave  his 
capital  *in  the  business  which  had 
made  it,  and  amuse  himself  one  or 
two  days  a  week  by  coming  from 
his  house  at  Tooting  to  supenntend. 
Our  friend  turned  to  another  old 
tradesman  who  stood  by,  and  both 
smiling  at  our  suggestion,  explained 
as  follows : '  A  large  capital  muiaged 
in  a  routine  way  by  paid  shopmen, 
without  the  spur  of  self-interest  to 
make  them  keenly  aUve  to  that  tn- 
tegration  of  litUe  things  which  rule 
great  results,  will  scarcely  pay  five 
per  cent  If  Companies  can  fiind 
servants  to  need  no  master's  eye, 
private  traders  are  not  so  fortunate.' 

If  this  be  true  even  of  the  best 
servants,  what  shall  we  say  of  ^e 
prospects  of  that  business  which  is 
pretfy  sure  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
worst?  for: 

3.  The  very  nature  of  a  Comptmy, 
in  some  instances,  proves  an  alibi  of 
all  experience  in  the  managers,  and 
of  all  fitness  in  the  men. 

Men  of  the  same  trade  as  the 
Company  are  not  likely  to  be  the 

Sromoters  nor  on  the  management. 
fo.  Such  men  are  generally  in  op- 
position, and  banded  together  against 
the  Company,  especially  as  every 
man  of  business  is  slow  to  believe 
that  any  Company  will  succeed  and 
permanently  supersede  himself  in 
his  own  respective  vocation. 

Suppose  a  Commny  of  WestrEnd 
gentlemen,  with  a  JBoard,  as  usual,  of 
ibeir  own  class,  were  to  buy  up  any 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  finns  in 
London:  suppose  they  were  to  be- 
come amateur  builders  in  place  of 
Cubitt,  carriers  in  place  of  Pickford, 
or  mercers  in  the  place  of  Shoolbred. 
No  man  of  business  doubts  that  when 
once  the  present  staff  had  gone  out 
(a  not  unusual  result),  and  servants 
chosen  by  the  Company  had  come 
in,  the  business,  however  prosperous 
and  securely  established,  would  very 
soon  £bI1  to  the  ground.  And  if  so 
— ^if  a  Company  could  not  conduct 
a  well-established  business,  how 
little  would  be  their  chance  of 
founding  a  new  1 

Promoters  of  Companies  compla- 
cently remark,  'We  have  only  to 
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find  some  good  managing  men,  and 
all  mil  be  easy  enongh.'  Only  to 
find  them,  indeed !  No  lemark  can 
moie  clearly  prove  how  little  they 
knowabont  ihe  matter.  None  but 
men  experienced  in  any  business  can 
possibly  be  judges  of  the  right  per- 
sons to  conduct  it;  and  eyen  if  they 
could  judge,  it  is  only  on  the  connec- 
tions of  business  that  any  tradesman 
can  from  time  to  time  depend  for 
bringing  to  bis  notice  servants  of 
the  proper  qufdificationshe  requires. 

The  talent  for  selecting  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place  is  not  more 
the  characteristic  of  a  good  general, 
than  of  a  good  manager  of  a  City 
firm.  Some  men  have  been  fomed 
for  possessing,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, this  talent,  so  essential  to  the 
successful  working  of  any  business 
— in  whatever  line.  The  discern- 
ment in  this  respect  of  Green  of 
Blackwall,  and  Morrison,  among 
oti^ers,  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
secret  of  their  wonderfal  success. 
Far  from  regarding  a  good  set  of 
managing  men— so  good  as  to  re- 
quire no  master's  eye  upon  them — 
as  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
it  were  wiser  to  calculate  on  the 
certainty  of  a  bad  staff,  as  among 
the  dead  weights  of  the  concern. 

With  all  these  disadvantages  of 
conducting  a  business  by  paid  ser- 
vants not  directiy  amenable  to  an 
experienced,  deeply-interested,  and 
ever-present  head,  but  to  a  '  Board,' 

4.  tbmpaDies  attempt  things  far 
too  dif&cult  for  any  private  fiader, 
both  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
enterj^rises,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
organization. 

Great  City  firms  are  not  made, 
they  grow ;  and  as  they  grow,  they 
put  out  not  only  branches,  but  roots 
m  proportion ;  ay,  and  throw  out 
feelers  too.  But  ask  one  of  our 
great  City  men,  as  he  moves  through 
his  extensive  of&ces  and  warehouses, 
if  even  he,  with  all  his  experience, 
could  undertake  your  Company,  and 
organize  such  a  complexity  of 
human  machinery,  profitaoly  to  em- 
ploy all  your  capital  in  a  day— he 
will  tell  you  that  no  trader  out  of 
Bedlam  would  ever  dream  of  such 
a  thing.  '  Companies  rush  in  where 
mortis  fear  to  tread.' 
,   But  let  us  grant  one  point  more. 


We  will  suppose  that  a  committee 
who  seem  to  every  trader  as  much 
out  of  their  element  as  land-lubbers 
appear  to  seamen  —  suppose  th^ 
should  act  harmoniously  in  the 
board-room;  and  that  they  should 
chance  to  choose  the  right  staff, 
whether  of  managers,  clerks,  and 
cashiers  for  a  business— or  of  waiters, 
boots,  and  chambermaids  by  the 
score  for  an  hotel— pray  who  is  to 
manage  this  newly  organized  and 
strange  crew  afterwards  ?— Take  into 
ceJculation  that  there  is  in  human 
nature  little  (sympathy  or  conscience 
towards  any  body  corporate,  and 
quite  as  little  from  that  body  to- 
wards those  who  serve  it;— can  yon 
then  wonder  at  the  common  re- 
mark, that  a  Company  is  doomed  to 
waste  and  peculation,  and  that  no 
servant  feels  a  life  interest  in  his 
ofice,  so  makes  hay  whilst  the  sun 
shines,  till  the  whole  concern  Mia  a 
prey  to  self-interest  and  misrole! 

5.  Companies  always  venture  on 
an  enormous  capital ;  but  dividends 
are  not  always  in  proportion  to 
capital. 

In  retail  trade  it  is  a  maxim  that, 
when  once  the  point  of  personal 
supervision  is  pest,  the  more  yon 
increase  your  capital,  the  smidler 
the  returns  on  the  whole;  till  at 
last  all  profit  comes  to  a  vanishing 
point— the  point  of  ruin  to  many  a 
once  prosperous  tradesman.  But 
Companies  always  deal  in  round 
numbers;  ba  if  the  larger  the 
capital,  the  more  promising  the  pro- 
ject Capital  £500,000!  This  to 
West-End  gentiemen  looks  very 
grand;  but  often  to  men  of  busi- 
ness very  absurd  Amateur  traders 
innocently  suppose  that  a  business, 
like  a  mansion,  can  be  built  np 
to  order,  on  any  plan  and  any 
specification.  They  forget  that  the 
greater  the  capitid  the  more  the 
shareholders  to  divide  the  profits ; 
still  less  are  they  aware  that  those 
profits  depend  not  at  all  on  the 
capital  you  choose  to  pay  up,  but 
only  on  the  capital  which  the  busi- 
ness can  judiciously  employ. 

What  is  said  of  a  certain  big  ship 
at  sea  is  true  of  many  a  scheme 
launched  ashore.  It  may  be  too 
big  to  be  manageable  by  any  crew, 
and  certainly  M  beyond  the  powers 
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of  those  who  are  at  the  helm— re- 
quiring too  many  passengers  and 
too  mnch  traffic  to  form  a  fall  and 
complete  cargo.  So  the  ship  will 
not  pay  if  not  well  and  regularly 
freighted  —  the  capital  constantly 
entailing  too  mnch  'dead  weight.' 
This  is  the  danger  of  Monster  Hotel 
Ck>mpanies.  We  coold  name  one 
Sea-side  Hotel  Company,5which,  not 
satisfied  with  pouring  in  so  much 
capital  at  one  splash,  that  their 
hotel  shall  stand  them  in  a  rental  of 
£140  a  week,  has  forgotten  to  study 
the  natural  history,  or  the  habits  of 
the  creatures  they  hope  to  entice  into 
it.  The  building  soars  so  high  in 
air,  that  '  Such  a  getting  up  stairs ' 
has  never  been  necessary  before,  and 
people  must  have  the  nature  and 
the  habits  rather  of  rooks  than  of 
'  unfledged  bipeds '  to  roost  so  high. 
As  to  the  plan  of  hydraulicizing 
the  inmates  up  to  the  top  (however 
often  a  lady  forgets  her  card-case,  or 
her  smelling-bottle;  or  perhaps 
just  steps  out,  alters  her  mind,  and 
would  just  step  in  again),  only  ask 
at  the  Colosseum,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  many  an  old-fashioned 
lady  turns  as  nervous  and  shy  at  the 
name  of  the  ascending  room  as  a 
hunter  at  the  sight  of  a  horse-box. 
But  what  Company  ever  thought  of 
being  accommodating  to  its  custom- 
ers, though  with  private  traders 
every  whim  and  fimcy  of  the  public 
ifi  the  study  of  their  lives  I— It  is 
usually  set  forth  that  a  Company 
has  the  advantage  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing connection  in  business.  But  as 
no  one  shareholder  thinks  his  own 
custom  can  afifect  the  dividend  a  far- 
thing, it  is  soon  proved  that  there  is 
no  such  connection  as  will  endure  to 
be  supplied  badly.by  their  own  Com- 
pany, when  any  tradesman  will  sup- 
ply them  better. 

'It  appears  then,  that  what  you 
call  a  Trading  Company,  is  almost 
certain  to  fail. — ^But  is  not  this  at 
Tariance  with  fact  ?' 

No.  Bemember  we  are  speaking 
of  large  Joint  Stock  Companies 
organizing  a  business  wholly  new; 
and  of  those  conducted  by  an  inex- 
perienced, non-practical  Board  and 
Staff.  The  danger  is  less  with  an  old- 
established  business  as  the  basis  of 
a  Company,  and  where  a  limited 


number  of  men,  all  used  to  the 
business,  join  together.  Barely,  we 
believe,  does  any  other  Company 
succeed;  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  black  list  of  the  many  that 
have  &iled.  Even  of  Mines  the 
most  prosperous  are  not  worked  by 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  Companies 
by  hundreds  have  tried  every  ^own 
mode.  But  where  are  they  ?  How 
striking  this  mortality,  and  how 
very  few  survive! 

Money  -  making  by  Companies 
seems  so  different  to  trade,  that  we 
hardly  get  a  hearing  if  we  speak 
of  the  risks  and  losses  of  business, 
and  point  to  the  common  rate 
of  profits.  People  are  so  sanguine 
and  hallucinated,  that  they  rarely 
test  their  speculation  by  the  plain 
rules  of  every-day  life.  —  'Sub- 
scribing to  a  Company,'  or  'paying 
up  calls,'  is  a  very  mild  form  of 
words ;  but  we  have  seen  i)ersons 
exceedingly  staggered  in  their  faith 
when  made  to  understand  that  it 
means  handing  over  your  hundreds 
to  a  dozen  men  in  committee — ^to  be 
made  duclra  and  drakes  of  by  peiy 
sons  loonging  and  chatting  with 
much  self-importance,  but  with  very 
little  personal  responsibility,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  value  or  ne- 
cessity of  the  contracts  under  which 
the  money  is  squandered  by  thou- 
sands at  a  time. 

Shareholders  too  often  entertain 
extravagant  notions  of  the  profits 
of  trade.  If  they  knew  how  small 
are  the  returns  after  payment  of  ex- 
pensed—making allowance  for  bad 
debts  and  deducting  interest  on 
capitel— if  they  knew  the  nervous 
care  not  to  offend  old  customers, 
and  the  canvassing  and  anxiety 
to  gain  new— if  they  knew  also  the 
economy  .in  little  things  by  which 
even  these  small  returns  are  effected 
— amateur  trading  would  not  be 
quite  so  popular. 

There  is  also  an  illusion  in  the 
very  name  of  Shares  and  of  Com- 
pany. There  is  with  Sliareholders 
an  association  of  ideas  as  of  stock 
rising  Idgher  oad  higher  every  time 
they  open  their  newspaper,  or  (as  we 
once  heard)  of  getting  up  in  the 
morning  a  hundred  pounds  richer 
than  they  lie  down  at  night.  Few 
stay  to  consider  how  the  profits  are 
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to  be  made.  When  the  diyidend 
day  comes  rQund,  they  think  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming  too. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  Joint 
Stock  Company,  namely.  Banking 
Companies,  which  some  will  remind 
ns,  have  had  extraordinary  success. 

Still,  even  Joint  Stock  Banks  form 
no  exception  to  our  rule — that  some- 
thing more  than  a  large  capital  is 
essential  to  success;  though  it  is 
certain  that  in  banking,  a  Company 
has  a  peculiar  advantage,  beoiuse 
credit  turns  to  mon^,  and  credit  it 
certainly  commands.  The  huge  ca- 
pital which  often  runs  to  waste  in 
other  schemes  defies  all  rivals  in  a 
Bank^  especially  as  now-a<lays  the 
ventures  are  so  large,  that  few  men 
of  business  feel  comfortable  in  trust- 
ing any  but  the  very  first  private 
firms  with  the  proceeds.  Besides, 
Banking  is  a  routine  business.  If 
its  rules  never  relax  to  oblige  any 
customer,  a  Bank  may  be  all  the 
richer  in  the  long  run;  though  it 
is  the  very  rigidity  of  Company 
management  that  brings  any  other 
business  to  the  ground. 

But  at  the  present  day  men  seem 
to  think  that  when  a  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Company  is  formed,  and 
first  calls  paid,  all  the  rest  will  go 
right  of  itself.— Yet,  it  is  one  thing 
to  open  wide  your  doors,  and  to  dis- 
play a  costly  array  of  desks  and  of 
ofOicials,  eating  into  your  capital  at 
the  rate  of  hundreds  of  pounds  a 
week,  and  another  tiling  to  diaw 
customers  from  old-establ^hed  firms, 
to  trust  you  with  their  cash.  Any 
banker  will  tell  you  that  a  new 
bank  is  the  chosen  mark  of  every 
man  of  shaky  credit,  and  of  every 
artfal  knave;  and  that  safe  business 
is  so  long  in  coming,  that  you  tremble 
for  your  out-goings.  Not  only  is  it 
new  to  the  customers,  but  the  cus- 
tomers are  also  new,  and  strangers 
to  the  bank.  This  is  the  ordeal  of 
all  banks  at  first  starting.  One  of 
the  very  first  Joint  Stock  Banks  in 
London,  some  thirty  years  since, 
was  called  'The  Thieves'  Bank,' 
from  the  rogues  who  practised  on  its 
inexperience! 

The  dangers  of  new  Comi)anie8, 
so  iJBir  described,  are  simply  those 
dangers  which  are  inseparable  from 


all  Company  management^  howevor 
good  the  directors;  but  remember 
we  enunciated  that  Companies  aze 
rarely  promoted,  although  some- 
times aftertrards  joined,  by  men  of 
the  highest  standing.  Ais  to  the 
malpractices  on  which  you  ought 
undoubtedly  to  calculate  and  guard 
against,  the  following  are  specimens 
of  what  may  be  looked  for  in  some 
combinations : — 

I.  The  promoters  deem  iheiiH 
selves  entitled  to  promotion  mon^ 
or  to  so  niany  shares;  and  moie 
shares  they  offer  certain  men  to  act 
as  decoy  ducks,  by  joining  the 
committee— whidi  ^ts  of  shares 
mean  a  charge  of  thousands  of 
pounds  on  the  shareholders'  monej 
before  any  business  is  done!  A 
friend  of  ours  was  once  asked  to  join 
an  Iron  Company.  'But  I  know 
nothing  of  the  business.'  'Never 
mind  that — your  name  will  draw 
subscribers,  and  we  will  give  you  m 
salary  of  three  hundred  a  year  as 
a  managing  director!'  This  Coin- 
pany  was  the  ruin  of  hundreds. 

3.  The  promoters  agree  that  no 
shares  shall  at  first  be  sold  und^  m 
certain  premium.  Thus  Jones  sells 
to  Bobinson  enough  to  r^;i6ter  a 
sham  quotation  in  the  share  list  If 
thus  tempted  to  buy,  you  learn  the 
real  price  to  your  sorrow  when  you 
credulously  think  to  realize. 

3.  The  promoters  issue  cmly  pert 
of  the  stock  at  first  If  this  limited 
quantity  of  stock  rises  to  a  premium, 
the  market  is  soon  swamped  with  a 
flush  of  unexpected  shares. 

4.  If  you  apply  for  an  allotment 
of  shares,  the  promoters  may  leave 
your  letter  unanswered  to  see  if 
shares  rise.  If  they  rise  they  sell 
them  for  their  own  benefit;  but  if 
the  shares  fall  you  are  bound  by 
your  own  letter  to  take  the  bad 
bargain. 

Men  of  suspicious  character,  t» 
say  the  least,  live  by  getting  up 
Companies.  We  remember  one  « 
the  class.  He  lived  foshionably,  no 
one  knew  how.  But  the  dash  he 
made  in  society  placed  him  on  hig^ 
vantage  ground  as  a  disinterested 
man  ^?)  to  recommend  new  Com- 
panies; and  with  what  he  fleeced 
from  these  Companies  he  maintained 
his  status  in  society.    Of  tiie  Oom- 
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panies  lately  started,  two  at  least 
were  got  up  by  a  man  well  known 

to  us  as  a  banker  in  the  City  of , 

which  he  left  after  a  series  of  frauds 
deserving  transportation  I 

Of  course,  however  common,  it 
is  absurd  for  any  one  who  opens  a 
prospectus  to  ask,  Is  not  this  a  good 
thing  ?  Nothing  is  so  good  a  thing 
that  it  can  stand  jobbery  and  mis- 
management, if  such  exist  A  gold 
mine  is  a  good  thing  in  one  sense, 
but  thousands  have  put  mc»:e 
gold  into  it  than  they  ever  got  out. 

As  to  a  Prospectus,  it  is  now  well 
understood  in  the  City  that  the  pro- 
spectus of  a  Company  is  a  thing 
manuiactured  to  order,  to  pay  or 
promise  to  pay  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  any  dividend  according  to  the 
greed  and  gulUbilily  of  the  public, 
— just  as,  too  often  we  fear,  the  Ba- 
lance Sheet  is  prepared  to  follow — 
when  it  bears  only  the  signature  of 
one  or  two  highly  respectable  '  Au- 
ditors;' but  when  it  has  not  passed 
through  the  hsmds  and  received  the 
stamp)  of  those  whose  profession  and 
experience  qualify  them  for  detect- 
ing, and  whose  reputation  is  at 
staJce,  to  deter  them  from  passing 
mis-statements,  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, and  in  whatever  form. 

To  be  Director  of  Companies  is  not 
less  a  business  than  to  originate  them. 
Joint  Stock  direction  is  quite  a  trade 
for  men  of  a  certain  stamp — men 
often  addressed  in  advertisemente  as 
'not  brought  up  to  business,  but 
wanting  a  genteel  occupation.' 
There  are  needy,  greedy  lords  and 
l)aronete  who  extract  substance  from 
their  very  titles,  so  ornamental  and 


souseftd  to  a  prospectus;  though 
the  said  title  proves  an  alibi  of  all 
commercial  experience.  Gentlemen 
who  have  no  title  before  their  names 
want,  at  least,  some  good  address 
after  them.  So  Hyde  Park  'Gar- 
dens,' or  even  'Square,'  becomes  the 
residence  of  men  who,  with  a  view 
to  Company  directions,  rent  to  let 
again  what  they  have  not  the  least 
pretension  to  live  in  beyond  the 
dull  months  of  the  year. 

Who  does  not  know  how  vanity 
and  caprice,  private  hobbies  and  pet 
schemes  from  a  desire  to  seem  origi- 
nal, are  often  more  powerful  motives 
in  committee  than  the  stake  of  any 
member  in  the  concern  ? — In  a  Club 
Committee  every  man  pushes  for- 
ward his  own  wine  merchant;  and 
as  to  economy,  an  innkeeper  would 
live  on  what  is  wasted  in  the  kitohen. 
So  in  a  Company ;  no  wonder  if  the 
committee  become  the  very  focus  of 
self-interest,  and  the  puppets  of 
which  designing  men  out  of  doors 
are  ever  pulling  at  the  strings. 
Members  not  bribed  by  money  are 
yet  bribed  by  influence ;  especially 
by  interest  nmde  for  their  families. 
The  large  dealings  of  a  Company 
enable  directors  to  vote  contracte 
worth  thousands  to  the  parties  pre- 
ferred; and  patronage  so  valuable, 
though  ostensibly  giom,  is,  however 
indirectly,  almost  certain  to  be  sold. 

Seeing  therefore  that  jobbery, 
ignorance,  mismanagement,  and  in- 
difference enter  into  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  most  of  the  Trad- 
ing Joint  Stock  Companies — we  bid 
our  friends  Bewabe. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

A  FATAL  NEOUOENOE,  WHAT  IT  HAS  OOOT  US,  AliD  HOW  WE  HAVE  SBTT  ABOUT 

HEMEDYING  IT. 


WANTED!  It  is  the  cry  of  the 
age.  The  'good  old  times' 
have  gone,  and  in  their  place  we 
have  an  age  of  a  myriad  wante. 
Everybody  wante  something ;  and  if 
everybody  does  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  want  supplied,  it  is  from 


no  lack  of  perseverance  in  making 
the  requirement  known.  The  ciy 
echoes  everywhere.  Many  an  arti- 
ficial want  is  loudly  clamoured  for, 
but  there  are  other  graver  ones — 
wante  upon  which  hang  life  and 
death :  the  poor  wanting  food,  the 
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weak  strength,  and  the  sick  health. 
I  wish  to  set  forth  one  of  these ;  the 
issues  depending  upon  it  are  life  and 
death,  and  health  and  strength,  so 
my  want  shall  have  the  dignity  of  a 
line  to  itself,  [and  capitals.  I  can 
put  it  in  tiiree  words.  It  can  have 
no  claim  to  novelty,  for  the  world 
has  recognized  the  want  a  long  time; 
but  it  is,  unfortunately,  one  thing  to 
have  a  want  recognized,  and  anoQier 
to  get  it  supplied.    My  cry  is  :— 

'  WaKTKD,  SwiMMING-SCHOOIfl  1' 

Does  any  reader  doubt  that  this 
is  a  real  want  ?  The  evidence  which 
proves  its  reality  is  so  voluminous 
that  I  can  scarce  hope  to  indicate  it. 
The  reports  of  the  Eegistrars  of 
Deaths  are  not,  I  admit,  very  inter- 
esting reading.  Possibly  they  are 
all  the  less  so,  because,  as  we  glance 
down  those  statistics,  the  ugly  con- 
viction that  therd  is  a  needless  and 
an  awful  waste  of  Life  going  on  in 
the  world  will  force  itself  upon  us. 
You  will  all  have  heard  of  the 
gloomy-minded  misanthrope  who 
cut  fix>m  the  newspapers  all  the 
records  of  murders  and  atrocious 
acts,  and  preserved  them  for  his 
private  delectation.  Well,  I  have 
not  such  a  morbid  taste  as  that,  yet 
standing  by  my  desk  at  this  mo- 
ment is  a  box  of  newspaper-cuttings 
scarcely  less  deplorably  sad.  I  dip 
my  hand  in,  and  bring  out  a  dozen 
'  Melancholy  Occurrences  by  Water,' 
as  many  '  Sad  Accidents  by  Sea,'  an 
equal  number  of '  Lamentable  D^ths 
b^  Drowning ;'  and  '  Fatal  Boat  Ac- 
cidents'  are  almost  innumerable. 
If  the  matter  were  less  serious,  I 
might  be  amused  by  this  vast  jdoI- 
lection  of  penny-a-liner  literature, 
ijQ,  which,  to  use  a  phrase  belonging 
to  their  class,  they  have '  piled  up 
the  agony.'  But  I  strip  away  the 
verbiage,  and  take  the  bare  facts. 
You,  gentle  reader,  will  not  need  to 
be  told  of  '  heartrending  cries  upon 
the  river-bank  as  the  youthful  and 
inanimate  form  lay  there ;'  of '  fimii- 
lies  plunged  into  intense  grief;'  of 
'  sisters,  who  lay  on  the  sand,  buried 
their  fiaices,  and  moaned  audibly ;'  of 
lovers  bereft  of  sweethearts,  and 
children  left  ^Eitherless  and  mother- 
less.   Yet  it  is  of  such  things  that 


this  handful  of  paragraphs  which  I 
take  from  the  box  tell ;  and  however 
written,  and  whatever  mistakes  are 
made  in  the  combination  of  words 
used  to  describe  ihe  disconsolaie  and 
well-nigh  broken  hearts  of  the  sor- 
vivors  of  some  boat  excursion  by  river 
or  sea,  the  &cts  remain,  and  will 
make  themselves  felt  Who  could 
describe  adequately  the  events  or  the 
anguish  which  attend  such  a  catas- 
trophe? I  was  once  a  witness  at 
such  a  scene.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  unutterable  grief  I,  a  stranger, 
saw  and  felt  while  the  sun  was 
shining,  birds  singing,  and  the 
banks  of  the  little  river,  over  which 
a  boy  of  ten  years  ought  to  have 
swam  with  ease,  glistened  and  shone 
with  garlands  of  smnmer  flowers. 

All  this  because  we  wont  swim- 
ming-schools—because our  boys  are 
left  to  pick  up  swinmiing,  if  they 
can ;  our  girls  are  never  taught;  and 
our  men  know  httle  or  nothing  of  an 
art  which  is  well-ni^h  as  simple  as 
walking— an  art  which  is  in  itself  m 
very  pleasurable  one,  a  great  pro- 
moter of  health  and  strength  and 
longevity,  and  one  which  to  the 

•  Saxon  Bet  In  blown  seas,' 

surrounded  on  every  hand  by  water, 
imbued  with  the  love  of  travel  and 
sport  upon  the  water— boating  and 
fishing— commends  itself  as  the  very 
first  precautionary  measure  to  be 
taken  ere  he  ventures  in  the  delicate 
outrigger  or  the  swift-sailing  yacht 
My  subject  has  forced  upon  me 
a  gravity  I  did  not  anticipate,  and 
a  more  serious  tone  than  that  which 
generally  pervades  the  pleasant  pages 
of  '  London  Society.'  But  the  mat- 
ter is  one  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  world  is  so  great  that  the  sin 
will  be  its  own  apology.  Never 
comes  a  'sea-side  season'  but  such 
calamities  as  those  to  which  I  have 
referred  occur,  and  that,  too,  in 
large  numbers.  Can  you  swim?  I 
put  the  question,  collectively.  If 
English  men  and  boys  were  polled 
upon  the  question  there  would  be 
a  shocking  preponderance  of  nega- 
tives. In  the  Navy  itself  there  axe 
hundreds  who  cannot  swim.  Until 
recently  it  was  not  taught;  no  ques- 
tions were  asked.  Those  who  ootM 
swim  were,  I  am  assured,  in  a  mi- 
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nority.  Those  who  could  not  had, 
when  accident  occtmred,  to  take 
their  chance,  and  do  the  beet  they 
could.  Now  natation  forms  a  part 
of  the  education  going  on  at  our 
training-ships.  And  coming  across 
the  Channel  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  early  morning  last  April,  I 
saw  a  sail  slung  out,  and  a  score  or 
two  of  sturdy  lads— embryo  ma- 
rines— taking  matutinal  '  h&uiers.' 
Our  soldiers  are  not  taught  swim- 
ming; and  what  men  are  more  likely 
to  need  it  than  they  ?  This  is  one 
of  the  things  they  manage  better  in 
France,  where  swimming  forms  a 
part  of  the  soldier's  drill,  and  he  is 
required  to  keep  himself  proficient 
by  continual  practice.  But  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  a  very  nttle  part  of 
the  English  people.  Do  the  school- 
boys learn?  Do  mothers  teach  their 
daughters— nay,  can  the  mothers 
swim  themselves  ?  I  am  a&aid  the 
answers  must  be  all  negatiTes. 
Bathing  is  too  little  practised. 
People  are-  beginning  to  learn  its 
value;  but  somehow  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  convince  John  Bull  tiiat 
what  is  is  wrong;  and  when  he  is 
convinced  it  takes  another  long  time 
to  make  him  do  what  is  right,  unless 
a  hand  is  directly  put  in  his  pocket, 
or  there  is  an  absurd  attempt  re- 
sulting from  a  blunder  to  interfere 
with  his  liberties.  Fathers  went  on 
sending  their  children  to  schools 
where  the  supply  of  water  was 
meagre,  where  bathing  was  not 
practisai,  and  then  were  surprised 
that  their  cheeks  were  pale,  that 
they  were  not  strong  and  hoilthy. 
The  returns  of  the  Kegistrar-Gene- 
ral  do  not,  though  they  distinguish 
the  cause  of  death,  present  mate- 
lials  for  arriving  at  a  true  estimate 
of  the  loss  of  human  life  which  is 
entailed  by  our  national  neglect 
of  swimming;  because  the  conse- 
quences are  indirect  as  well  as  di- 
rect Swimming  leads  to  a  fondness 
and  desire  for  the  water;  as  an  exer- 
cise it  is  very  enjovable,  the  effect 
is  invigorating,  and  the  sense  of  a 
new  power  makes  boys  covet  it; 
and,  consequently,  those  who  swim 
go  to  the  bath  often,  and  thus  obtajn 
that  frequent  abluti(»i  which,  with- 
out endorsing  all  the  dreams  of  the 
bydropathiBts  for  the  core  of  all  the 


ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  by  the 
liberal  use  of  cold  water,  may  be 
said,  in  many  cases,  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  tiie  human  frame.  C!old 
water  is  a  very  determined  foe  to 
fevers,  agues,  and  consumptions. 
The  public  is  awakening  to  the  fact ; 
swimming-schools  are  being  esta- 
blished, 'professors'  are  multiply- 
ing, and  baths  increasing ;  still  the 
work  goes  on  rather  tardily. 

'Professors'  leads  me  to  'enter- 
tainments.' Were  you  ever  at  a 
swimming  entertainment,  reader, 
where  an  amphibious  professor  lay 
upon  his  back  and  read  aloud,  lit 
his  pipe  and  smoked  on  the  water 
and  under  it?  where  his  fiamily  of 
diminutive  boys  and  girls— and  this 
part  is  generally  painful,  and  never 
pleasant — made  all  sorts  of  gambols, 
swam  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
dived,  and  kissed  tiheir  little  hands 
at  intervals  to  the  spectators,  like 
the  '  followers '  in  the  Godiva  proces- 
sion, or  the  juvenile  equestrians  at  a 
circus?  Society  doesn't  care  much> 
to  see  these  things;  but  they  are 
done,  and  audiences  are  gathered. 
And  as  for  the  water  not  being 
man's  element,  why  it's  sheer  non- 
sense ;  if  he  will  but  give  it  his  con- 
fidence, and  aid  it  in  the  endeavour 
it  makes  to  support  him,  it  will  be 
his  friend.  I  have  seen  a  man  swim 
without  an  arm,  then  without  a  leg, 
and  afterwards  with  both  legs  and 
hands  tied.  Everybody  can  float 
who  can  be  calm.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  throw  the  head  back  and 
keep  the  hands  straight  out  beyond, 
so  that  they  act  as  ballast  to  the 
legs,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  just  too  much  for  the  chest  with- 
out this  aid. 

It  is  not  the  strong  who  swim 
best  Sir  William  Frazer  offered  a 
gold  medal  for  the  best  and  quickest 
swimmer  of  a  mile  last  summer. 
Twenty  men,  some  of  them  im- 
mensely muscular  and  powerfrd,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  leaped 
from  the  barge  into  the  Thames, 
anxious  for  &e  honour  of  being 
declared  '  victor  in  undis,'  In  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty  men  there  was 
a  little  lad  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  a  ci-devant  shoeblack  of  the 
brigade.  He  beat  them  all,  went 
through  the  water  at  a  good  walk- 
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isg  pace,  and  swam  the  mile  in  six- 
teen minutoB. 

A  portion  of  ihe  Serpentine  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  nse  of  bathers. 
Men  and  boys  who  live  near  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  find  it  a 
great  boon;  and  there  yon  may  see 
morning  and  evening,  all  through 
the  summer  months,  lads  swim- 
ming oat  and  rolling  themselves 
about  like  porpoises.  Between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  bathers 
have  in  a  sin^e  evening  availed 
themselves  of  this  open-air  bath. 
If  it  were  but  poasible  to  make 
such  baths  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis  the  benefit  would  be  in- 
calculable, and  deaths  by  drowning 
would  become  fewer. 

The  drowning  man  clutching  at  a 
straw  makes  but  a  poor  spectacle, 
but  a  drowning  man  clutching  at 
his  preserver  is  for  worse,  as  in 
ftight  and  fear  they  always  do,  de- 
stroying their  own  chance  of  rescue, 
and  very  often  jeopardizing  the  life 
of  him  who  attempts  to  save  them. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing a  man  out  of  the  water  if  only 
his  hands  were  tied,  but  beware 
how  he 'dutches 'you!  People  when 
suddenly  immersed  in  the  water 
lose  their  presence  of  mind,  up  go 
their  arms  (surest  method  of  going 
to  the  bottom),  they  struggle,  and 
try  to  call  out  What  better  means 
oould  be  devised  for  making  the  ac- 
cident terminate  fotally  ? 

Bpeakinff  of  people  who  thus  re* 
fiise  to  be  hdped,  I  am  reminded  of 
some  silly  ducks  which  caused  me 
an  hour  or  two  of  uneasiness  last 
winter.  According  to  a  British  super- 
stition and  every-day  ooUoquiahsm, 
the  goose  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  silliest,  bird  among  our  orni- 
thological tribes.  I  tiiink  there  is 
a  dight  mistake  here,  and  that  the 
duck,  whenever  superlative  folly 
among  the  feathered  creatures  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  new  proverb, 
is  entitied  to  the  first  place. 

SUcating  on  a  large  midland  oouniry 
pool,  after  a  short  sharp  frost  last 
season,  I  found  frozen  m  the  ice  a 
number  of  wild  fowl.  I  went  to  their 
relief,  actuated  possibly  by  the  hope 
that  if  I  saved  their  fives  that  day 
I  might  take  them  with  my  gun  the 
next    Well,  as  fost  as  I  broke  the 


ice  around  them,  they  flapped  thdr 
wings  and  dived  under  it  to  certain 
death.  The  pool  is  in  a  lone,  unfre- 
quented district,  the  ice  was  quite 
transparent,  and  I  could  see  the 
frantic  efforts  and  convulsive  death- 
struggles  of  the  poor  birds.  Afta 
an  unavailing  attempt  for  half  an 
hour,  I  left  them  to  their  fote.  The 
speedy  death  l^  drowning  mi^t 
be  preferable  to  the  slower  and 
more  painful  process  of  starva- 
tion, but  it  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect me  to  witness  it  One  lesson 
I  should  have  learned  had  not  pre- 
vious experience  taught  it  me:  it  is, 
when  the  ice  gives  way  to  remain 
quite  passive  until  your  head  ccNaoes 
up  above  the  water.  Move  once,  and 
get  underneath  i^  and  you  are  a  lost 
man ;  you  cannot  break  the  ice  up- 
ward, and  will  never  find  the  hole 
through  which  you  sank.  Ah  me ! 
a  sad  experience  taught  me  this. 

I  have  floated  away  from  my  sub- 
ject. To  return:  England  seems 
at  last  to  be  alive  to  the  importance 
of  having  swimming  taught  to  child- 
ren. For  boys  there  are  opportu- 
nities, not  exactly  unlimited,  still 
numerous.  At  Eton,  Harrow,  Bugl^, 
tiie  Universities,  and  the  numerous 
charity-schools,  the  art  is  made  a  part 
of  the  education.  The  London  row- 
ing clubs  and  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society  have  set  themselves  to 
work  with  the  very  laudable  deogn 
of  making  a  knowledge  of  the  nice- 
ties of  natation  universaL  Speedy 
success  to  their  efibrts!  Andeveiy 
week,  for  months  past,  the  cham- 
pion ,  who  is  a  wonderftd  swimmer, 
and  his  rival,  have  been  paying  in- 
stalments toward  a  large  stake  for 
which  they  are  to  swim  two  miles 
upon  the  Thames. 

Meanwhile  for  the  ladies— but  the 
ladies'  baths  are  entitied  to  a  aepaimte 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LACHES'  SWIMMING-SCHOOL  OH  THE 
6EIKE,  AND  THE  LADlES'  BATH  IN 
MABTLEBONE. 

How  has  it  happened  that  until 
reoentiy  it  has  never  been  pn^wsed 
to  English  ladies  to  learn  swimming? 
To  adopt  the  language  of  a  lady 
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who  is  always  in  the  yan  when  a 
good  cause  is  to  be  advocated: 
*  English  women  hare  four  limbs, 
and  live  in  an  island,  and  make  sea 
Yoyages,  and  practise  sea  bathing, 
and  need  exercise  in  the  water  at 
school  and  at  home,  and  go  out  in 
boats ;  in  short,  run  the  universal 
risk  in  regard  to  water,  therefore 
they  have  a  claim  to  be  taught  to 
swim/  Very  wise  words  are  these, 
and  I  beg  to  commend  them  to 
your  attention,  reader ;  and  that  you 
may  proceed  to  carry  them  at  once 
into  effect,  allow  me  to  tell  you 
how. 

In  Marylebone  there  is  a  large 
bath-house;  there,  upon  a  Wednes- 
day morning  in  each  week,  you  will 
find  in  a  capacious  bath  ladies  diving 
from  a  considerable  height,  floating, 
swimming,  and,  indeed,  enjoying 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  bath,  such 
as  are  enjoyed,  and  have  been  for 
many  years,  by  the  ladies  of  Paris 
in  the  swimming-school  of  the  Seine, 
and  by  others  on  the  beautiful  conti- 
nental rivers. 

The  Seine  baths  are  a  i*yx)e  of  the 
whole.  Th^  are  feur  more  conve- 
nient than  this  ladies'  bath  in  Lon- 
don; indeed,  this  was  not  built  for 
ladies,  it  is  only  set  apart  for  their 
specifld  use  upon  the  day  I  have 
named.  The  water  is  that  of  the 
Seine ;  it  flows  into  the  large  inclosed 
space  built  in  the  river.  There  is  a 
^tform  nearest  the  landing-place, 
making  the  depth  suitable  for  child- 
ren; that  is  a  great  advantage. 
Beyond  this  the  water  is  deep  enough 
for  diving,  and  there  is  a  clear 
length  for  swimming  of  about  40 
or  45  yards.  The  ladies  wear  very 
tasteful  dresses,  fitting  close  at  the 
neck,  with  a  girdle  round  the  waist, 
and  a  kind  of  Turkish  trousers  tied 
in  at  the  ankle;  every  where  else  the 
garments  are  loose.  English  ladies, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  were  wont 
to  adopt  a  dress  something  after 
that  fashion  when  they  gossiped 
away  with  the  dandies  of  the  period 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  vaunted 
waters  of  the  '  Queen  of  the  West' 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  these 
modem  days  they  have  substituted 
the  £Ar  less  ornamental  and  conve- 
nient shirt  ? 

So  atdxed,  the  bathers  enter  the 


water.  They  generally  learn  as 
children,  and  they  swim  in  parties. 
For  the  timid  there  are  belts  sus- 
pended by  a  ring  from  an  iron  rod 
m  the  roof;  these  fasten  round  the 
waist,  and  afford  a  sure  support 
while  the  stroke  is  learned.  The 
stroke  is  so  easy  and  simple  that 
the  girdle  is  soon  dispensed  with. 
An  instructor — not  irtss — attends 
as  an  additional  security,  and  su- 
perintends the  first  venture  made 
without  leading-slaings. 

The  result  of  these  arrangements 
is  a  degree  of  comfort  which  induces 
ladies  to  remain  in  the  water  longer 
than  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
beneficial.  Shotdd  their  appetites 
be  freshened,  there  is  a  confectioner's 
hard  by  from  whence  they  get  re- 
freshment. 

At  the  ladies'  baths  in  Marylebone 
the  plan  is  different:  there  is  no  in- 
structor. The  bathers  form  them- 
selves into  a '  mutual  improvement ' 
class  and  aid  one  another,  which  is 
&r  pleasanter  than  being  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  master;  not 
that  1  suppose,  if  the  presence  of  an 
instructor  was  necessary  among 
English  ladies,  that  they  would  not 
employ  one  of  their  own  sex.  But 
surely  it  is  &r  preferable  to  learn 
from  each  other,  especially  as  there 
are  some  among  the  fieJr  bathers 
who  are  quite  adepts — one  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished family  who  swims  there 
traversing  the  bath  a  great  many 
times  with  a  speed  not  much  sur- 
passed by  gentlemen.  The  crane 
and  rope,  with  the  belt  suspended, 
is  adopted  there  as  on  the  Sme,  but 
the  ladies  prefer  the  air-jackets 
when  learning.  Since  this  bath  was 
first  opened— at  which  time  an  in- 
structress attended,  but  it  was  found 
iiiat  her  services  were  not  reqaired, 
and  during  late  seasons  the  ladies, 
have  been  left  to  themselves— a 
great  many  have  there  learned  to 
swim.  Why  should  not  all  the  baths, 
London  and  provincial,  adopt  this 
plan? 

What  is  the  proper  season  for 
bathing?  1  should  answer.  All.  A 
plunge  and  a  rapid  swim  lor  two  or 
three  minutes  in  January,  followed 
by  a  still  more  rapid  run,  is  as  good 
as  one  in  June.  Not  so,  says  the 
public.   What  says  the  old  rhyme? 
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'  They  who  batbe  in  May  ] 
Will  soon  ba  laid  In  clay : 
They  who  bathe  in  June 
Will  Blng  a  mcriy  tone.' 

That  might  ^have  been  true  before 
the  age  of  morning  baths.  However 
this  be,  neither  ladies  nor  gentle- 
men swink  much  in  winter;  but  in 
summer  how  sweet  the  water  is; 
how  luxurious 

*  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
or  river^tream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow  I' 

Or  lacking  these,  in  the  calmer 
water  of  the  bath,  where,  as  a 
lady  who  frequents  that  in  Maryle- 
bone  informed  me,  they  paddle 
about,  and  gossip,  and  teach  one 
another,  and  disport  themselyes  like 
so  many  ducks.  No  doubt,  if  we  ac- 
cept the  colloquial  in  place  of  the 
ornithological  interpretation  of  the 
word. 


CHAPTER  in. 

socnmr  in  the  sea. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  narrates  in  one 
of  his  novels— I  forget  which,  and  it 
is  not  material— how,  arriving  sud- 
denly in  the  vicinity  of  a  house,  one 
of  his  heroes  came  upon  a  party  of 
maids  engaged,  I  believe,  in  the  not 
very  classical  occupation  of  washing, 
for  which  purpose  they  had  removed 
their  shoes,  and  were  making  use  of 
their  fiEur  feet  affcer  the  fushion  in 
which  an  article  known  to  laundres- 
ses as '  the  Dolly,'  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  linen  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
fication. A  rustle  of  mlling*' skirts, 
and  a  good  deal  of  blushmg,  was 
followed  by  the  precipitate  retreat 
of  the  damsels  nom  the  spot.  A 
harder  fiftte  was  Tm'nA  last  autumn 
at  a  pretty  place  on  our  south-west- 
em  coast.  Wandering  along  the 
shore  under  rocks,  the  passage  of 
which  was  very  difflcuk— indeed,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  it  was  even 
dangerous — I  saw,  but  I  am  a&aid 
it  would  not  be  quite  polite  to  say 
exactly  what  I  saw,  so  I  will  make 
a  plain  narrative  of  facts,  relying,  as 
I  know  I  may,  upon  the  gentle 
reader's  sympathy  for  me  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  in  which  I  was 
placed.  Passing  by  a  narrow  ledge 
m  the  rocks  round  a  promontory,  I 


leapt  down  on  to  a  lovely  beach,  and 
found  myself  in  presence  of  what 
might  have  been  a  group  of  graceful 
nereides  indulging   in   a  game  at 
'follow  my  leader,'  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  which   a  series  of 
planks  forming  a  spring  board  had 
been  erected;  up  these  they  were 
chasing  one  another  and  leaping  into 
the  sea.      The  bathins^    costume 
adopted  by  English  ladies  is  not 
very  elaborate  or  extensive ;  theirs 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
supposition  that  they  were  yeritable 
sea  nymphs  was  Bo;newhat  favoured 
by  the  met  that  one  of  them  was 
engaged  in  twisting  her  long  locks, 
which  had  escaped  from  their  net,  pre- 
paratory to  replacing  them  in  confine- 
ment. As  I  had  leapt  boldly  down,  my 
presence  was  of  course  immediately 
known.    There  being  a  long  reach 
of  beach  between  the  ladies  and  the 
dressing-house   (which  I  now  dis- 
covered, and  an  angry  old  true  blue, 
weallier-wom,  and  portly  mistress 
of  the  baths,  such  as  was  the  tenor 
of  my  infiEUitile  days  ere  I  bad  learned 
to  'take  to  the  water  kindly,'  ap- 
pKToaching  me),  flight  in  that  direc- 
tion was  out  of  the  question  for 
these  perplexed  mermaids;  so  th^ 
set  up  a  sharp  scream  and  fled  into 
the  sea,  there  remaining  with  no- 
thing but  their  shining  shoulders 
above  the  level  of  the  waves.    I  did 
the  most  I  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, turned  mv  back  upon  them, 
conceiving  a  sudden  interest — I  am 
not  a  geologist— in  the  subfitratom 
of  the  rodES :  seeing  this  it  was  really 
cruel  of  them  to  continue  screaming. 
Meanwhile  la  mattresse  des  hains  de 
mer  approached  with  angry  gestures, 
and  I  prepared  to  beat  a  retreat, 
but,  Idas!  I  had  leapt  down  from  the 
shelving  rock,  and  to  get  back  again 
was  impossible.    I  tried  my  best, 
and  am  not  a  bad  rock  climber,  but 
nothing  under  a  sea-gull  could  have 
got  up,  so  my  best  failed,  and  I  had 
to  meet  the  irate  mistress,  who  wore 
a  great  blue  'ugly'  (I  believe  that 
to  be  the  technical  name),  over  a 
flaming  red  fiice,  with  hair  but  a  few 
shades  lighter,  bare  brawny  arms, 
and  naked  feet  and   ankles   (such 
ankles!)  to  match.  Keeping  my  back 
to  the  nereides,  I  feused  her. 
'I  wonder  you  'amt  'shamed  o' 
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yonrselV  she  said,  'to  oome  a  clim'- 
•in'  lonnd  them  rocks  to  stare  a  thaf  n 
at  them  yoimg  ladies  a  bathinV 

'  I'm  sure *  I  said. 

*  A  liskin'  o'  your  life,  too,'  i^e 
went  on,  never  heeding  my  attempt 
at  an  explanation ;  and  I  presently 
feU  into  a  state  of  oonjecture  as  to 
what  countrywoman  She  could  be 
with  her  strange  dialect,  which 
seemed  a  medley  of  all  the  known 
proTincialismB.  '  If  s  a  wonder  you 
didn't  slip,  or  the  rocks  didn't  give 
way  a  bit,  and  slip  your  sacrilegious 
carcase  in  the  sea,  and  get  you 
drownded  at  oust.  That's  what  it  is, 
and  served  you  right' 

I  had  all  the  time  felt  a  strong  in- 
clination to  laugh,  and  had  only 
preserved  my  gravity  by  gnawing 
my  nether  lip  to  a  dangerous  extent ; 
but  here  the  ludiorousness  of  the 
situation  became  too  much  for  me, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  bad 
English  and  the  an^  gestures,  so 
I  gave  way,  and  fsurly  burst  out 
laughing,  whereuponmy  custodian— 
who  had  stuck  her  arms  akimbo  and 
planted  herself  between  me  and  the 
only  way  of  retreat  unless  I  turned 
my  &oe  toward  the  fair  bathers, 
who  had  now  become  quite  quiet, 
doubtless  looking  upon  this  woman, 
who  was  menacing  me,  as  a  guardian 
angel— became  more  angry.  My 
back  was  toward  the  sea,  and  as 
at  every  sentence  my  Nemesis 
brought  her  iieuse  so  much  nearer 
mine,  that  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  retreating  a  step  backward, 
there  really  seemed  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  the  process  of  time 
she  would  drive  me  into  the  sea, 
thus  doing  herself  what  the  rocks, 
according  to  her  opinion,  ought  to 
havo  done  in  the  first  instance.  To 
say  sooth,  I  once  or  twice  thought  of 
retreating  into  the  sea  and  swim- 
ming round  the  rock  I  could  not 
climb.  This  I  should  have  done 
but  for  a  due  appreciation  which  I 
entertained  of  the  misery  to  which 
tourists  soaked  in  sea  water  are  sub- 
jected. Moreover,  it  was  morning, 
and  I  had  but  my  evening  suit 
besides  that  which  I  then  wore. 
Why  should  I  spoil  the  day  for  a 
little  over-scruptdousness? 

A  shower  of  expletives  to  the  re- 
production of  wmch,  in  this  place. 


the  editor  might  object,  were  hurled, 
literally  hurled  at  me  by  the  info- 
riate  guardian  angel  of  the  nymphs ; 
and  being  really  anxious  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  I  controlled  my  laughter, 
and  tried  to  speak  again  and  again, 
but  was  not  allowed.  A  subtle 
thought  came  to  my  aid  just  as  I 
was  being  threatened  with  that 
eternal  resource  of  tiie  illiterate — 
'  lawing.' 

'  111  have  the  law  on  ye,'  she  said; 
'that's  what  I  will.' 

'But,'  I  said,  'you  are  keeping 
all  these  ladies'  (with  a  jerk  of 
my  thumb  in  the  supposed  direction 
of  the  naiades,  who  having  recovered 
their  equanimity  were  keeping  up  a 
chatter  like  a  flock  of  finches), '  by 
fax  too  long  in  the  water.' 

With  a  few  more  threats,  menaces, 
and  a  good  deal  of  what  the  old 
dame  considered  to  be  contempt, 
but  which  was,  in  &ct,  burlesque 
broad  enough  to  have  made  the 
fortune  of  any  comedian,  I  was 
allowed  to  retreat  and  escape  down 
a  pathway ;  and  as  I  went  I  read  at 
every  turn— '«To  the  ladies' bath.  No 
gentiemen  allowed;'  and  I  think 
tiiere  was  an  intimation  to  the  eiSect 
that  intruders  or  trespassers  would 
beprosecuted. 

Once  thoroughly  clear  of  the 
grounds,  I  sat  down  and  had  my 
laugh  out.  Then  I  lit  a  dgar.  Next 
time  I  go  to  that  watering-place  I 
shall  know  better  than  to  clamber 
over  those  rocks  and  cause  conster- 
nation among  such  pleasant  society 
in  the  sea  as  that  appeared  to  be  at 
the  moment  I  broke  the  mirth  and 
order  of  the  meeting. 

As  the  mistress  would  not  let  me 
apologize  orally  I  did  it  by  note, 
going  direct  to  my  hotel  and  de- 
spatching it  to  the  baths  at  once,  un- 
sealed and  addressed  to  the  fiedr 
bathers,  so  that  they  at  least  mig^t 
have  my  explanation. 

That  evening,  walking  on  the  Es- 
planade, I  am  sure  I  heard  one 
sweet-looking  girl  whose  auburn 
hair  reminded  me  of  that  I  had  seen 
in  the  process  of  beinj^  bunched  up, 
whisper  to  another  in  a  very  awe- 
stricken  tone  these  mystic  words— 

'ThafsAW 

When  they  had  passed  I  turned 
round;  they  were  eyeing  mesurrep- 
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titionsly,  and  pointing  me  out  to 
another  lady  wno  had  joined  them. 
Pleasant,  certainly  I 

Natore  favours  that  spot  with  a 
little  ooTe  under  steep  rocks,  which 
just  adapts  it  for  a  ladies'  bath,  and 
feeling  quite  secure  of  privacy,  I  can 
fuusy  that  for  a  bright  warm  morn- 
ing the  game  which  was  being 
played  would  be  very  pleasant 

As  a  rule,  society  in  the  sea— that 
18,  the  English  sea-^is  of  a  very 
limited  character.  Here  and  there 
«  few  ladies  staying  in  one  town  and 
bathing  at  the  same  hour,  fraternise 
—can  ladies  be  said  to  fraternize?— 
and  a^ree  to  hold  on  to  their  ropes 
and  fling  their  arms  about  in  that 
peculiarly  ungnoeful  manner  which 
excites  such  intense  derision  in 
French  women  who  have  been 
taught  better,  aud  that  is  alL  The 
gentlemen  are  fer  away  if  they  are 
oathing,  and  if  not  they  are  loung- 
ing on  the  beach  making  critical 
oommentB— which  are  impertinent. 

What  a  remarkably  uncomfort- 
able, inconvenient  dress  English 
ladies  adopt  for  bathing  1  They  are 
prone  enough  to  follow  French  taste 
m  bonnets  and  shawls.  Why  not 
go  a  little  further,  and  adopt  their 
really  capital  bathing  costume  ?  It 
would  not,  when  they  rose,  Yenua- 
like,  from  the  waves,  cling  to  them, 
producing  that  statuesque  eflSdct, 
which  I  majr  suppose  it  is  their 
object  to  avoid.  But  this  is  only  a 
minor  advantage.  It  would  only  re- 
main for  gentlemen,  as  is  the  case  at 
the  best  French  watering-places 
where  the  use  of  full  costume  by  both 
gentlemen  and  ladies  is  compulsory, 
to  adopt  a  similar  dress,  for  us  to  have 
real  society  in  the  sea;  and  when 
this  tiJces  place,  ladies  will  soon  be 
swimmers.  At  Biarritz,  a  gentle- 
man asks  a  lady  to  swim  with  him 
in  the  morning  just  as  readily  as  he 
would  invite  her  to  waltz  at  night 
Why  not  in  England  ?— at  Brighton 
as  at  Boulogne,  in  Devonshire  as  at 
Dieppe.  The  ladies  have  everything 
to  gam  by  it,  the  gentlemen  nothing 
to  lose. 

First  impressions  are  very  often 
jGidse.  What  first  impressions  we 
get  of  the  Fea,  when  the  powerful  and 
remorseless  ogress  seizes  us  ruth- 
lessly by  the  aim  and  dips  us  three 


times,  ultimately  restoring  us  to  the 
arms  of  nurse,  half-suffiwated,  and 
three-parts  blhided!  I  can  recall 
the  day  when  I  stood  shivering  on 
the  steps,  just  allowing  the  water  to 
wash  the  sole  of  my  foot— about  as 
unwise  a  proceeding  as  a  bather  can 
be  guilty  of. 

Bathing  from  the  rocks  is  plea- 
sant, or  would  be  if  one  were  not 
afraid  of  running  one's  head  against 
a  sunken  rock,  at  every  dive,  or 
maiming  one*8  great  toes,  or  having 
one's  clothes  washed  away  l^  the 
tide,  which  is  as  bad  as  the  case  of  the 
bather  who  left  his  dog  to  take  care 
<^  his  garments,  and  found  when  he 
emerged  (the  stoiy  might  suit  the 
author  of  'Sartor  Besartus'}  that 
Nero,  or  Ponto,  or  whatever  the 
hrute  was  called,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  identity,  or  snneiider  the 
olotnes  except  with  life.  The  reader 
can  fill  in  the  consequences  aoooord- 
ing  to  taste,  though  I  beheve  then 
is  a  sequel  to  the  story,  which  I  have 
foigotten. 

There  is  another  advantage  of 
bathing  from  the  rocks,  with  the 
water  at  a  temperature  of,  say 
seventy,  and  the  atmosphere  at  ten 
degrees  higher;  you  can  stay  in  a 
long  time,  luxuriate  in  floating  and 
swimming,  and  employ  the  intervals 
in  searching  for  shells  for  the  young 
ladies  among  the  interstioea-Hinly 
beware  of  crabs.  They  have  such 
an  awkward  and  disa^ieeaUe  taste 
for  great  toes:  not  to  mention  i^ 
sad  fiite  of  the  young  man  who,  upon 
a  solitary  ooas^  had  his  wrist  seized 
by  a  great  crab  while  his  ann  was 
bent  round  a  fissure  in  the  rocks. 
Draw  it  away  he  could  not;  free 
himself  fh>m  the  tenacious  claws  he 
could  not;  and  the  tide  rose,  and 
rose,  and  still  he  was  a  prisoner. 
His  order  of  release  came  only  with 
death;  and  when  the  tide  receded, 
he  was  found  upon  the  rocks,  cold 
and  torn  by  his  struggles  to  escape. 

Of  all  bathing  give  me  bathmg 
frcm  a  boat,  by  which  I  avoid  the 
'  >lty  process  over  the  shingle  in  a 

thing-machine,  which  has  about 
a  thirty-jaunting-CBr  capacity  for 
rumbling;  by  which  I  avoid  a 
wet  carpet  to  tread  upon,  pegs 
made  on  purpose  to  allow  hats  to 
fidl  down,  and  all  such  things  as 
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shingly  beaches  and  broken  glass  nnal  exodns  from  the  capital  will 
on  'lovely  sands'  (see  the  Guide-  commence.  Society  ^^11  migrate 
books) :  give  me  a  boat,  I  say,  and  a  from  Belgravia  to  the  seaside.  May 
dear  plunge  with  an  utter  fearless-  I  not  hope  that  it  (society)  will  learn 
nessofrocks  or  the  bottom,  which  are  to  swim  there;  and  thus  take  the 
only  a  few  degrees  worse  than  the  surest  means  of  making  society  in 
sharks  and  alligators  common  to  the  the  sea  pleasant  and  beneficial^  and 
wanner  latitudes.  To  be  sure  there  preventing  tJie  recurrence  of  that 
is  a  pleasant  little  uncertainty  — un-  sad  chapter  of  accidents,  the  records 
less  you  haye  left  a  fiiend  in  the  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  obscure 
boat  who  will  balance  it  on  one  side,  comers  of  newspapers,  and  on  tomb- 
while  you  climb  in  on  the  other—  tones  in  seaside  cnurchyards.  If  it 
Bs  to  the  possibility  of  your  getting  does  this,  I  shall  have  a  pleasure  in 
back  again ;  but  it  is  only  sufficient  this  work  of  a  fiur  higher  kind  than 
to  lend  a  zest  to  the  occasion.  I  that  which  ordinaruy  attends  the 
never  knew  any  one  who  did  not  find  accomplishment  of  a  tai^ 
the  means  of  getting  in  again.  J.D.C. 
A  little  while,  and  the  great  an- 
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WHAT  is  my  love  like?    She  is  fiur— 
Fair  as  a  tender  autumn  star. 
Twinkling  through  the  woodland  air. 
A  cloven  cherry  is  her  mouth. 

Her  breath  a  breeze  that  wanders  fiur 
Through  camphire  hills  in  the  sweet  South. 

And  fine,  and  delicate,  and  slim 
Is  her  rich,  purple-boddioed  waist. 

Set  round  with  fringes,  quaint  and  prim. 

O'er  her  cool  neck,  a  rosary 
Of  fragrant  pearls,  white-serried  and  chaste. 

In  one  close-linkM  measure  lie. 

0  wondrous,  wondrous  is  her  hair — 
A  twisted  wealth  of  golden  brown. 

That  droops  above  her  temples  bare. 
A  milky  snoulder,  gleaming  shy. 

Peeps  coy  and  blanched  above  her  gown, 
As  from  a  pleasant  nunnery. 

Her  hand  so  oft  doth  kiss  her  lips. 

That  half  the  cherty  blood  has  flown 
In  ruby  to  her  finger  tips. 

1  will  not  swear  me  for  nen  eyes. 

For,  when  we  meet,  my  lids  are  prone- 
Supine  before  their  witcheries. 

She  hath  a  Yoioe,  like  a  low  brook 
That  crystals  through  a  bed  of  gold. 

By  saddest  lilies  sun-forsook. 

And  her  sweet  laugh  is  soft  and  slow, 
Jind  wise  in  meanings  manifold — 

A  viol  that  the  spring  gusts  blow. 

Such  is  my  love— a  phantom  bright. 

The  vision  of  a  summer  brain 
Seen  half  between  the  dark  and  light. 
She  lives  within  a  palace  fine. 

And  sees  the  moons  of  fancy  wane. 
The  image  and  the  dream  are  mine. 
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'  T  HOPE  you  and  Cissy  are  good 
L  hands  at  croquet/  was  one 
of  the  first  observations  made  by  my 
friend  Allerdyce,  when,  our  mutual 
greetings  over,  and  the  battle  of  the 
luggage  victoriously  won,  we  had 
finally  seated  ourselves  opposite  to 
him  in  his  waggonette,  and  were 
being  bowled  away  towards  his 
place,  Maplehurst,  where  we  were 
to  pay  a  long-promised  visit 

'I  have  quite  too  high  an  opinion 
of  your  fatlier's  judgment,'  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Cissy,  'to  sup- 
pose for  a  vioment  that  he  would 
have  n^lected  to  cultivate  such  a 


necessary  branch  of  educaiiGn ;  there- 
fore, I  expect  that  my  visitors  will 
crown  themselves  with  glory  at  a 
grand  croquet  -paxty  we  go  to  at 
Bepton  Park  the  day  after  tomor- 
row.' 

'Well,'  I  said,  'Cissy  wiU,  Fm 
sure,  for  she's  a  capital  player ;  bat 
as  for  myself,  though  it  gives 
me  a  terrible  pang  to  disperse  sach 
rosy-tmted  visions,  truth  compels 
me  to  say  that  I  never  could  master 
the  art.  You  see,  my  education 
was  n^lected,  apparently;  and 
after  a  certain  age  learning  new 
things  becomes  impossible ;  at  lesst 
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as  I  never,  even  by  chance,  could 
manage  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time,  I  have  given  up  even 
trying  to  propel  balls.' 

'  You  can't  play  worse  than  I  do, 
old  fellow,  at  all  events,'  broke  in 
Allerdyoe, '  for  Pm  a  langhing-stock 
to  my  children  (in  whom.  I  am 
afraid,  the  bump  of  reverence  is  not 
very  largely  developed) ;  but  you'll 
be  sure  to  play  well  enough  for  a 
monster  croquet  party ;  bad  players 
get  on  jast  as  well  as  good  ones  in  a 
crowd,  that's  one  comfort  At  all 
events  you  can  see  Repton,  which  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  for  it's  a  fine  old 
place,  and  will  of  course  look  its 
best  in  holiday  dress.  The  day 
after  to-morrow  is  to  be  the  grand 
inauguration  of  the  weekly  Wednes- 
day receptions  Mrs.  Sackville  has 
announced  her  intention  Of  holding, 
so  I  suppose  the  World  and  his  wife 
will  be  there,  and  conversation,  cro- 
quet, and  tea  furnished  ad  lib.,  if  the 
weather  be  fine.' 

Discussing  the  coming  figte,  in  all 
its  different  aspects,  protty  well  oc- 
cupied the  time  till  our  arrival  at 
Maplehurst,  where,  on  driving  up 
to  the  g^vel  sweep,  we  perceived  a 
game  of  croquet  in  active  progress 
on  the  ground  near  the  hall  door. 
Here  Allerdyce  had  told  us  that  his 
young  people  were  always  as  se- 
dulously at  work  as  if  Uiey  were 
laudably  trying  to  qualify  for  a  de- 
gree in  croquet,  and  the  truth  of  his 
words  was  manifest.  Of  course  we 
went  over  to  look  at  them ;  and 
found  Tom  Allerdyce  using  the 
most  eloquent  arguments  to  per- 
suade his  elder  sister  Kate  not  to  hit 
the  winning  peg,  and  so  put  herself 
out  of  the  game.  '  It  would  be  just 
madness,'  he  was  enunciating  with 
all  the  zeal  of  sixteen,  as  we  came 
up ; '  of  course  go  at  the  blue  ball, 
and  croquet  it  away— then  go  at 
red,  and  do  the  same  for  him,  and 
then  come  gently  down  to  me,  lie  up 
close,  and  we'll  hit  the  peg  together 
my  next  innings.' 

A  charming  programme,  if  it 
had  but  been  carried  out;  but, 
alas  I  the  fates  decreed  otherwise. 
Even  the  best -devised  plans  of 
humanity  are  liable  to  fiul. 
Whether  Eaters  nerve  ficiiled  her 
from  over-anxiety,  at  the  critical 
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moment,  I  cannot  say,  but  so  it  was 
that  the  ball,  sent  apparently  with 
such  unerring  aim,  growing  slower 
and  slower  in  its  course,  finally 
stopped  just  an  inch  or  two  short  of 
its  destination ;  red  ball  was  at  once 
down  on  it,  successfully  exiled  both 
it  and  its  white  partner,  and  at  the 
next  stroke  had  the  game.  We  did 
not  wait,  however,  to  hear  the  end 
of  the  storm  of  recriminations  Tom 
and  his  sister  hurled  at  each  other 
at  finding  the  victory  unexpectedly 
snatched  from  them  at  the  very  last 
moment,  for  Mrs.  Allerdyce  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  brought  us  to 
the  house,  and  tried  to  inveigle  us 
into  partaking  of  an  afternoon  tea. 
My  daughter,  I  am  sorry  to  record, 
fell  a  victim  to  her  blandishments, 
for,  alas !  flesh  is  weak ;  but  as  for 
me,  sternly  did  I  reprobate  the  de- 
generate and  luxurious  age  which 
allows  such  practices.  I  astonished 
even  myself  by  my  eloquence, 
as  I  held  forth  against  perpetual 
meals,  and  the  havoc  wrought  in 
the  nervous  system  by  the  unceasing 
tea>Hrin  king  that  ladies  especially  now 
patronize.  How.  indeed,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
the  entrees,  the  juiciness  of  the  joint, 
when  gorged  with  cakes  or  bread 
and  butter,  and  feeling  oneself  a 
walking  reservoir  of  liquid?  Truly 
himian  nature  is  perverse,  but, 
alas!  how  helpless  is  man!  Even 
in  my  own  house,  I  blush  to  record 
the  &ct,  surreptitious  and  irregular 
'teas'  take  place,  excused  under  the 
8X)ecious  reasoning, '  that  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity to  pander  to  the  depraved 
tastes  of  visitors.'  They  are,  how- 
ever, given  under  protest ;  for  when 
they  come  to  my  knowledge,  sternly 
do  I  check  the  morbid  fiuicy. 

Mrs.  Allerdyce  seemed,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  struck  by  my  argu- 
ments, and  hoped  I  would  give  Mrs. 
Sackville  the  benefit  of  them  at 
second  hand.  Ever  anxious  to  do 
good,  I  promised,  if  opportunity 
served,  to  enunciate  my  views  on  the 
subject  at  Bepton  Park. 

'The  whole  of  the  next  day  we 
were  kept  on  thorns  by  the  weather- 
glass, which,  with  characteristio 
fickleness,  executed  feats  of  tumbling, 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for 
by  its  mercurial  temperament,  for 
a  K 
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whea  Wedneidaj  appealed,  it  came 
decked  in  all  the  most  giorioiia  pa- 
noply of  a  perfect  June  morning. 

Apollo  was  in  one  of  his  hapfHest 
moods  and  most  fiiscinating  tem- 
pers, and  sent  his  sunbeams  spark- 
ung  forth  with  the  most  profuse 
pr^gality,  as  if  bent  on  gladdening 
the  hoarts  of  all  by  the  glory  of 
their  beauty.  At  about  2*30  p.m. 
we  got  under  weigh ;  some  of  the 
party  in  the  waggonette,  the  rest 
on  AJleniyoe's  Irish  jaunting  car, 
which  with  curious  perversity  he 
professes  to  consider  the  most  per- 
fect mode  of  progression  possible, 
and  vainly  enaeavoured  to  induce 
me  to  sit  with  him  thereon.  I  was 
constant,  however,  to  the  waggo- 
nette, and  we  at  last  started  on  our 
five-mile  drive  through  a  fine  un- 
dulating country  to  Repton— the 
old  trees  along  the  way  at  times 
etrotching  their  branches  over  the 
road,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  living 
awning  of  Qothic  fretwork,  aa  we 
drove  along  under  their  shade. 

On  reaching  Repton  Park,  we 
found,  by  the  numerous  and  recent 
tracks  of  wheels  at  the  gateway, 
that  we  were  not  the  first  in  the 
field,  and  as  we  progressed  along 
we  got  glimpses  of  various  equipages 
converging  from  various  directions 
towards  the  house.  The  approach 
by  which  we  entered,  and  which  is 
more  than  a  mile  long,  is  numoged 
with  much  skill,  and  passes  through 
great  variety  of  scenery.  For  the 
first  half-mile  or  so  after  entering 
the  demesne,  it  is  fringed  by  a 
double  avenue  of  beeches,  the  long 
straight  vista  being  closed  at  the 
end  by  the  Gothic  archway  and 
lodge  of  the  second  gate.  The  scene 
is  then  chsmged,  and  becomes  more 
open  and  park-like,  embellished  by 
clumps  of  the  fine  old  trees  for 
which  Repton  is  famous,  and  by 
herds  of  deer,  which  view  our  ap- 
proach with  great  stoicism,  and 
nardly  take  the  trouble  to  move  at 
the  sound  of  the  approaching 
wheels.  A  little  further  on  we  pass 
through  a  thick  wood  of  rhododen- 
drons and  American  plants,  and  get 
some  very  well  managed  glimpses 
of  the  lakas,  the  latter  looking  tneir 
best  in  their  uniform  of  sapphire 
blue,  in  which  they  strive  to  emulate 


the  bright  azQie  hue  of  the  sky 
above  them.  A  sudden  turn  briogs 
us  in  sight  of  the  house,  when  a 
very  animated  scene  burst  on  oar 
view.  The  croquet  ground  on  the 
lawn  was  crowded  with  occupants 
in  very  magnificent  tdlettes,  the 
numerous  colours  in  which  threv 
the  poor  old  rainbow  quite  into  the 
shade ;  several  conveyances  were  de- 
positing their  cargoes  of  smart  ladiei 
and  g^tlemen  on  the  gravel  sveep, 
while  in  the  distance  '  Aunt  Sally's' 
picturesque  garments  floated  in  the 
Dreeze. 

Mrs.  Sackville  was  standing  on 
the  steps  as  we  drove  up,  and  AUer- 
dyce  hastened  to  congratulate  her 
on  the  beautiful  day  she  had  ma- 
naged to  secure  for  her  fete— and  in 
short  we  talked  atmosphere  and 
weather,  as  it  is  de  rigueur  for  the 
British  to  do  when  oongr^ted 
together;  for,  as  has  beoi  well 
observed,  a  lovely  day  is  the  one 
and  only  beauty  that  all  can  join  in 
pnusing,  without  exciting  feelings 
of  envy  and  jealousy.  The  weather 
was  certainly  deserving  of  all  pos- 
sible praise,  but  still  the  subject  vbs 
perhaps  getting  threadbare,  when 
the  arrival  of  fresh  visitors  1^  ns  at 
liberty  to  depart,  and  we  migrated 
.to  the  croquet  ground. 

Here,  the  presiding  genius,  Miss 
Sackville,  looking  like  an  Arcadian 
shepherdess,  in  white  muslin  and 
blue  ribbons,  was  to  be  seen  croquet 
book  in  hand,  the  centreof  an  eager 
crowd,  trying  to  arrange  the  nume- 
rous players  on  each  side ;  a  complex 
problem  which  seemed  very  difficult 
to  solve,  even  i^r  her  sister  had 
carried  off  a  large  number  of  players 
to  croquet  groimd  No.  a,  myself  un- 
happily amongst  the  number.  Bat 
what  was  I  to  do,  when  a  veiy 
beaming  young  lady  at  jast  the 
most  captivating  age  'hoped  I 
would  CO  with  her?*  I  couli  Jtai 
refuse,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  weak 
creature  when  opposed  to  a  whole 
battery  of  feminine  channs.  Need  1 
say,  then,  that  I  went»  mutteriog, 
however,  something  «i  route  about 
'  not  knowing  the  gam&' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,'  responded  the  fadr  vision  at 
my  side, '  I  will  teach  you.' 

'  But  Mr.  Gourtenay  is,  I  aoi  /nu^ 
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really  a  fint-rate  player,  from  his 
having  choBen  snoh  a  good  mallet/ 
officiously  starack  in  one  of  the 
bystanders. 

in  vain  I  hastened  to  assure  her 
Hiat  chance  alone  had  chosen  it: 
little  by  little  the  delusion  spread, 
and  like  a  snowball  gathered  as  it 
rolled:  it  was  proclaimed  that  'I 
evidently  knew  what  I  was  about;'  I 
found  my  advice  even  asked  on  all 
sides,  and  my  partners  actually  con- 
gratulated on  having  'Mr.  Gourte- 
nay,  the  great  croqueter/  with 
them,  for  to  tJiat  it  actually  came  at 
last  The  more  I  disputed  the 
honour,  the  more  persistently  was 
it  bestowed  on  me,  until  at  last  I 
found  myself  actually  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  it  could  be  true 
that  they  were  all  right,  and  I 
labouring  under  a  delusion.  Had 
my  past  life  been  a  dream  ?  Lost  in 
a  clueless  labyrinth  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  I  was  endeavouring  to 
solve  the  complex  problem,  when 
called  on  to  play.  Instantly  there 
was  great  commotion --every  one 
came  crowding  up  to  see '  Mr.  Gourte- 
nay's  stroke.' 

'  Just  watch  how  he  holds  the 
mallet,'  said  one  man  close  to  me 
in  an  audible  whisper  to  another. 
'  You  see  the  dodge  is  to  hold  it  very 
low  down:  it  gives  certainty ' 

'  Oh !  when  you're  through  your 
third  hoop,'  burst  in  a  little  minx 
of  eleven  or  twelve,  rushing  breath- 
lessly up,  '  make  me  ring  the  bell, 
do;  I'm  xm  your  side,  the  green 
ball,  and  have  been  put  away  90 
often ' 

'  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Dora,  do, 
and  don't  distract  Mr.  Gourtenay's 
attention,'  interposed  her  elder  bro- 
ther. '  We  depend  on  you,  Mr. 
Courtenay,  entirely,'. he  continued, 
confidentially  to  me.  '  Our  side  is 
doing  dreadfully  badly.  Just  look 
where  I've  been  stuck  to  for  I 
couldn't  say  how  long ;  but  you  can 
retrieve  it  all,  I  know;  and  when 
you've  gone  through  your  hoops,  if 
you've  any  Christian  benevolence, 
come  and  help  me.' 

All  this  time  I  stood  still,  hoping 
against  hope  that  some  sudden  in- 
spiration of  genius  might  seize  me, 
but  finding  none  coming.  In  the 
greatness   of  my  dilenuna,  I   be- 


thought me  of  Miss  Sackville— of 
her  who  had  kindly  volunteered  to 
'teach  me,'  and  hastened  to  place 
myself  at  her  orders.  Alas !  in  my 
hour  of  distress  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  My  guardian  angel  had 
forsaken  me.  I  was  left  to  my  own 
devices.  Distracted  by  the  different 
counsels  proffered  on  every  side  (in 
all  which,  alas!  self-interest  and  the 
selfishness  inherent  in  human  nature 
were  painfully  apparent),  I  repaired 
to  the  starting-post,  and  found  more 
than  a  dozen  balls  thickly  studded 
between  it  and  the  first  hoop. 
Through  this  1  was  to  pass  myself, 
but  on  no  account  to  send  any  of 
the  other  balls  (in  my  path)  through 
also.  How  to  avoid  doing  so,  with- 
out having  the  height  of  hand  of  a 
conjuror,  seemed  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. With  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, however,  I  grasped  my  mal- 
let, and,  to  my  utter  amazement, 
sent  my  ball  victoriously  through 
the  hoop,  scattering  the  cluster 
right  and  left  To  my  still  greater 
astonishment,  I  found  myself  '  ring- 
ing the  bell  '—acting  the  benevolent 
Christian,  as  requested,  and,  in 
short,  performing  prodigies  of  skill. 
Every  fresh  stroke  confirmed  the 
bystanders  in  their  belief  of  my 
'  wonderfol  play ;'  and  the  running 
commentary  on  my  performances 
(at  which  no  one  was  so  astonished 
as  myself)  was  piquant  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

When  at  last  I  was  stopped  in 
my  victorious  career,  I  found  my- 
self three  quarters  round  the  course, 
far  ahead  of  any  of  my  partners  or 
rivals,  and  the  hero  of  the  nour.  Hav- 
ing thus  most  unexpectedly  crowned 
myself  with  laurels,  I  determined, 
like  a  judicious  general,  to  retreat 
in  time,  before  Fortune,  notoriously 
fickle,  could  strip  me  of  my  fame. 
Seizing,  therefore,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, I  slipped  quietly  back  to 
the  house,  and  carefully  avoiding 
croquet-ground  No.  i,  coasted  round 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  celebrated 
Aunt  Sally,  whom  I  found,  as  usual, 
surrounded  by  her  votaries.  Though 
that  ancient  lady's  ebony  charms  de- 
cidedly look  to  most  advantage  at  a 
distance,  she  undeniably  jxiesesses 
great  attractions,  and  is  quaint  to 
look  on,  though  perhaps  too  much 
a  E  3 
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deyoted  to  pipes  to  please  every 
taste.  This  sad  fidling,  howeyer, 
those  present  did  their  best  to  cor- 
rect, and  the  black  beauty  bore  the 
abstraction  of  her  pipes  with  im- 
perturbable complacency  and  good- 
humour,  smiling  blandly  on  her 
aggressors  with  a  benevolence  quite 
touching  to  see.  Tom  Allerdyce 
was  ps^cularly  zealous  in  the 
'dudheen'  war,  and  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  fragments  of  his  spoils. 
Miry  Allerdyce,  however,  soon  sum- 
moned me  to  join  my  daughter  and 
Mrs.  Sackville  in  a  visit  to  the  con- 
servatory and  gardens,  which  well 
repay  a  visit.  The  latter  are  laid 
out  in  terraces  overhanging  the  lake, 
and  were  a  blaze  of  beauty.  A  broad 
terrace  walk,  bordered  by  giant  yew 
trees,  connects  the  gardens  with  the 
house.  The  latter  has  no  great 
architectural  beauties  to  recommend 
it;  a  square  stone  edifice,  with  the 
inevitable  Greek  portico,  which  is 
apparently  so  ind]si>en8able  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  nineteenth  century: 
it  resembles  nine  out  of  every  ten 
country-houses  that  one  sees.  Few 
squires,  however,  can  boast  of  a 
finer  demesne  than  Bepton ;  the 
long  beechen  avenues  are  said  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  Anne,  and 
the  oaks  would  make  a  Jew  bceak 
the  tenth  commandment  instanter, 
and  long  for  the  handling  of  the 
revenues  that  could  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  the  axe.  We  saw  the 
woods  to  the  more  advantage,  as. 
after  we  had  lionized  the  gardens, 
Mr.  Sackville  drove  us  round  one 
of  the  lakes  in  his  pony-carriage, 
and  down  a  long  grass  drive  through 
a  wood  to  see  the  '  Giants/  as  they 
are  called,  a  group  of  fine  old  patri- 
archal firs,  which  stand  at  the  junc- 
tion of  six  grass  avenues. 

'  What  a  pity  it  is,'  Mr.  Sackville 
said,  as  we  drove  up  to  them^ '  that 
we  are  not  paying  our  visit  here  by 
moonlight,  for  we  might  then  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  "White 
Lady,"  an  ancestress  of  mine  who 
is  supposed  to  haunt  the  spot  at 
night.  Unfortunately  she  never 
shows  in  the  daytime.' 

The  words  were  hwdly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  we  heard  a  gentle, 
very  gentle  rustling  in  the  under- 


wood behind  us.  It  stopped  as  I 
looked  round ;  then  after  a  moment 
we  heard  a  moan,  and  the  rustling 
recommenced,  as  if  something  were 
cautiously  making  its  way  through 
the  bushes;  and,  finally,  a  whUe 
object  just  showed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  vanished.  We  all  saw  it 
'  The  ghost  1'  was  on  all  our  tongues 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  Mr.  Sack- 
ville, springing  from  the  carnage 
with  an  alacrity  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  grey  hairs,  rushed 
mto  the  wood  in  pursuit  Of  courBe 
we  awaited  his  reappearance  with 
feelings  strung  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  anxiety ;  and  after  a  few  minutes 
he  returned,  bringing  with  him,  not, 
alas!  the  ancestress  we  were  so 
anxiously  expecting,  but  a  very 
prosaic  white  calf,  which,  discon- 
certed by  the  shouts  of  laughter 
and  derision  with  which  it  found  it- 
self greeted,  rushed  back,  after  a 
moment's  deliberation,  into  its  leafy 
asylum. 

*  Theresa  a  ghost  for  you,  Miss 
Gourtenayi'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sackville. 
'  Now  you  can  say  you  have  seen 
the  White  Spectre  of  Repton,  which 
I  can  tell  you  not  many  have  accom- 
plished doing;  and  there  can  be, of 
course,  no  mistake  about  the  matter 
when  it  is  seen  in  broad  daylight, 
and  not,  like  most  ghosts,  after 
dinner.' 

We  accordingly  made  capital  of 
our  adventure,  and  edified  our 
friends  by  the  marvels  we  had  seen 
in  the  wood.  Our  reputation  as 
ghost-seers  became  almost  as  great 
as  mine  as  a  croquet-player,  and 
with  about  an  equally  strong  foun- 
dation of  fact. 

On  our  return  to  the  house  we 
found  tea  in  progres&  A  deplaraUe 
and  amazing. spectacle!  It  n,  in- 
deed, hard  for  any  well-constituted 
mind  to  see  with  equanimity  appe- 
tites deliberately  blunted  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  day— be- 
fore dinner.  Mrs.  Sackville  seemed, 
however,  quite  too  hardened  a  sin- 
ner for  me  to  cherish  even  a  hope 
of  making  a  convert  of  her.  I  can 
only  hope  some  of  the  others  pre- 
sent were  convinced  of  the  error  of 
their  ways ;  but  it  is  a  hard  task  to 
reform  an  age  that  is  so  devoted  to 
'  its  cups.'    I  was  giving  Miss  Sack- 
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Tille  her  tea,  and  some  most  valuable 
advice  gratis,  when  Mrs.  Sackville 
intermpted  my  exordium  by — 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Courtenay,  I  hear  you 
are  such  a  wonderfully  good  croquet- 
player.  My  daughter  says  what  you 
did  was  really  quite  surprising ' 

'  And  to  no  one  more  so  than  to 
myself,'  I  broke  in;  but  my  modest 
disclaimer  was  at  once  pooh-poohed, 
and  I  was  called  over  the  coals  in 
the  most  painful  way  for  having 
deserted  my  colours  before  the  game 
was  concluded. 

A  divertissement  was  at  last,  how- 
ever, made  by  a  precocious  child  in 
the  company,  who,  having  been  for 
some  time  very  restless  at  the  un- 
scientific turn  the  conversation  had 
taken,  finally  thought  it  his  duty  to 
interfere,  and  nudging  the  elbow 
of  a  deaf  elderly  gentleman  near 
me  to  attract  his  attention,  tried  to 
elicit  his  opinion  on  the  'Atomic 
theory,'  but  with  singular  ill-suc- 


'  Tommy?— is  it,  my  dear?'  said 
the  benign  old  gentleman,  ear-trum- 
pet in  ear,  bending  down  to  his  tor- 
mentor. '  And  a  very  nice  name,  too.' 

'  Atomic  V  insisted  the  enfant  ter- 
ribie,  with  an  amazing  emphasis  on 
the  last  syllable. 

'Ah!  Mick,  ia  it,  my  dear?  I 
thought  you  said  Tommy.  Mick 
Tiemay.  Why,  you  must  be  quite 
a  little  Irish  boy,'  continued  the  poor 
old  gentleman,  with  the  most  winning 
affability,  which  was  quite  thrown 
away  upon  his  questioner,  who,  find- 
ing that  it  was  perfectly  hopeless, 
even  with  the  help  of  an  ear-trum- 
pet, to  make  himself  understood, 
changed  his  ground,  and  suddenly 
pouncing  on  me,  begged,  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  to  my  infinite  horror, 
that  I  would  at  once  give  him  my 
opinion  'as  to  whether  the  possi- 
bility of  spontaneous  combustion  in 
the  human  subject  had  been  satis- 
factorily disproved.' 

Thoroughly  taken  aback,  I  could 
only  falter,  *I  really  don't  know,' 
as  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
affect  not  to  have  heard  a  query 
propounded  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

'  But  is  it  possible,'  my  young 
gentleman  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
much  displeasure,  '  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  not  read  the  treatise 


of  the  learned  Doctor  Ummelkaupt- 
felhausen  on  the  subject?  Only 
£ancy,  mamma/  he  said,  addressing 
a  lady  with  a  face  like  a  bird,  who 
was  sitting  gazing  on  her  darling, 
with  a  rapt  expression  of  delight 
and  awe  combined  on  her  counte- 
nance, '  only  fimcy !  this  gentieman 
hasn't  read  Ummelkauptfelhausenl' 

Language  altogether  fiuling  in 
such  a  dreadfully  reprehensible  state 
of  affairs,  a  groan  burst  from  the 
maternal  bosom,  and  all  present, 
appalled  and  awed,  were  of  course 
struck  dumb.  But  AUerdyce  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  with 
wonderful  presence  of  mind  came 
gallantly  to  the  rescue.  Fatting  the 
child  most  paternally  on  the  head, 
he  observed,  quietiy, '  I'm  afraid,  my 
little  man,  your  learning  must  be 
very  rudimentary,  or  you  would  know 
better  than  to  fancy  Ummelkaupt- 
felhausen  an  authority;  though, 
indeed,  a  thoroughly  superficial 
thinker  like  him  is  iust  fit  for  chil- 
dren. But  you  will  be  wiser  when 
you're  older,  we  may  hope.' 

Of  course  every  one  smiled.  The 
mother  alone  looked  savage,  and  as 
if  she  could  have  eaten  Allerdyco 
then  and  there  in  one  mouthful 
without  the  smallest  scruple;  but 
for  that  he  was  fortunately  most 
supremely  indifferent,  having  gained 
his  object — namely,  silenced,  for  a 
time  at  least,  a  most  objectionable 
member  of  society.  Lest  a  reaction 
might  take  place,  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  prudent  course  to  mi- 
grate ;  acconiingly,  we  departed, 
taking  my  daughter  Cissy  in  our 
train,  who,  by-the-way,  rejoiced  im- 
mensely at  the  temporary  extin- 
guishing of  the  infant  prodigy,  he 
having  been  plying  her  all  day  with 
abstruse  questions  on  the  Punic 
wars  and  the  specific  gravity  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  which  she  could  not 
in  the  least  answer.  She  had  finally 
referred  the  anxious  inquirer  to 
Tom  AUerdyce,  who  suggested  the 
prodigy  should  '  go  and  be  hanged,' 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulties 
that  oppressed  him.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  advice  so  kindly 
given  (as  is  often  the  case)  had  not 
been  taken,  for  she  found  her  tor- 
mentor alive  and  busy  as  ever  when 
she  went  to  tea. 
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We  now  strolled  down  to  the 
archery-ground— that  relic  of  the 
days  of  yore  which  brings  the  an- 
cient Britons,  Creesy,  and  Aginconrt 
to  one's  mind  at  once.  With  all  the 
boasted  improvements  of  our  age, 
we  still  apparently  cling  to  bows 
and  arrows.  Perhaps  the  thought 
that  they  were  handled  by  our  an- 
cestors oouBtitutes  their  charm;  cer- 
tainly a  kind  of  halo  of  antiquity 
glistens  round  the  sport :  but  in 
addition  it  can  plead  the  minor 
merit  of  furnishing  endless  subjects 
for  pretty  speeches,  for  the  connec- 
tion of  love  and  archery  is  an  old, 
old  story,  and  yet  ever  new.  The 
shooting  was  very  good;  perhaps 
the  absence  of  wind  may  have  con- 
tributed to  that  satisfactory  result, 
there  being  no  adverse  influences  to 
contend  with.  The  ladies  especially 
crowned  themselves  with  glory;  but 
the  infant  prodigy  being  reported 
as  heaving  in  sight  under  maternal 
convoy,  we  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
and  on  our  way  to  the  house  met 
emissaries  sent  from  Mrs.  Allerdyce 
to  say  that  the  leave-takings  were 
in  progress,  and  our  conveyances 
waiting. 

And  now  the  diflScult  task  of  col- 
lecting our  scattered  forces  began. 
The  youngest  son  and  daughter  had 
been  most  successfully  captured  by 
Mrs.  Allerdyce,  who  clung  pertina- 
ciously to  her  children,  lest  they 
should  in  an  evil  moment  elude  her 
grasp,  when  the  elders  were  secured. 
Tom  and  the  second  daughter,  Mary, 
wore,  however,  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  scouts  had  to  be  sent  out  in 
all  directions  to  search  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  afraid,  we  '  gos- 
sipped '  on  the  departing  guests ; 
and  Captain  Sackville  favoured  us 
with  several  caustic  remarks  on 
mankind  in  general,  and  young 
ladies  in  particular.  In  process  of 
time  our  numbers  became  complete. 
Mary  Allerdyce  had  iieillen  into  the 
clutches  of  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher, who  had  been  making  'studies' 
of  the  scene,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  act  a  very  unwilling  taiNtauvivant, 


in  reward  for  which  the  artist  ixH 
formed  her,  when  he  had  finished, 
that  his  charge  for  boring  her  to 
extinction  was  flvr  gkHliugsl—is  '  a 
most  deserving  charity'  was  in  great 
want  of  funds.  That  the  '  deserving 
charity '  received  an  augmentation  to 
its  fdnds  we  tnay  hope;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  Allerdyce  liMnily  were  not 
amongst  the  contributors,  but  that 
they  let  this  grand  opportunity  of 
returning  good  for  evil  pass  without 
taking  advantage  of  it 

When  making  our  adieux  to  Mrs. 
Sackville,  she  '  hoped  I  had  not  left 
the  game  of  croquet  because  of  their 
bad  play.  It  was  really  w  good  of 
a  first-rate  player  to  be  wilhng  to 
join  with  all  sorts  of  indifferent  ones.' 
To  this  flattering  exordium  I  bowed; 
words  would  have  been  perfectly 
useless,  and  therefore  it  was  need- 
less to  expend  them.  Under  the 
false  character  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  me  all  day  I  left  Repton, 
grieving  inwardly— as  a  man  of 
&uth  must — over  the  delusion  which 
I  was  powerless  to  disml,  but  out- 
wardly acquiescing  in  the  laurels  so 
forcibly  pressed  on  me.  Captain 
Sackville  vainly  tempted  little  Maud 
Allerdyce  to  remain  with  him ;  she 
was  superior  to  bribery,  and  altc^ge- 
ther  rejected  his  overtures.  The  part- 
ing came.  Young  Sackville,  in  the 
deepest  grief,  made  copious  appli- 
cations of  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
but  all  in  vain;  Maud  was  flinty- 
hearted,  but  finally  relented  so  fcr 
as  to  make  a  vague  promise  of  one 
of  her  golden  curls  at  some  future 
period,  with  which  the  captain  had 
to  satisfy  himself,  affecting  to  con- 
sider himself  very  badly  treated. 
At  last  we  started.  The  last  thing 
that  reached  our  ears  as  we  drove 
rapidly  past  the  croquet-ground  vas 
the  announcement  by  an  infatuated 
youth  that  he  was  practising  'Mr. 
Courtenay's  stroke;  though  whe- 
ther my  mantle  devolved  on  him  or 
not  I  am  to  this  Aioment  ignorant 
Let  us  hope  so.  Icanonly  say  that 
it  has  left  me. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  LTBIC. 

'  C  PEAK  for  me/  to  the  stars  I  said, 
1^    One  Jnne  night,  as  I  walked  alone ; 
But  the  stars  kept  silenoe  oyerheod, 

Nor  helped  to  make  my  loving  known : 
'  Unkind,  cold  stars/  I  cried, '  the  moon 
Shall  rise  and  tell  my  passion  soon/ 

The  moon  aboTe  the  pnrple  hills 
Then  climbed  the  skies ;  I  bent  my  knee> 

But  ah !  my  tears  like  summer  rills 
Were  lost  before  they  reached  lore's  sea, 

And  I  stood  yoioeless  by  a  shore 

Where  waves  are  murmuring  evermore. 

Then  in  despair  I  called  the  winds, 
And  bade  them  seek  some  amorous  shade ; 

To  whisper  there  the  spell  that  binds 
My  soul  to  her,  the  chosen  maid ; 

But  no  I  the  idle  winds  went  by, 

And  left  love's  sighs  on  earth  to  die. 

At  last  I  met  my  peerless  maid. 
And  love,  unhelped  by  stars  or  moon. 

Broke  out  in  speech,  and  stammering  said 
Its  olden  tale  that  night  in  June ; 

For  I  had  climbed  to  Feeling's  peak 

Whence  love  with  pride  must  foil— or  speak. 

I  clasped  the  maiden,  then  mine  own. 

Repeating  o*er  my  love  again ; 
And  not  this  time  spoke  I  alone, 

Moon,  stars,  and  winds  joined  my  refhun; 
'  I  love— she  loves/  the  echoes  heard. 
And  earth  and  heaven  j(Hned  each  fond  word ! 
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Ci)eap  ^fnititrlmts. 

URELY  everybody  ought  to  have  their 
holiday!  Holidays  (whether  regalarly 
periodical  or  irregularly  occasional)  are 
the  grand  elixir  of  life,  the  tnie  aurHm 
potcSbiU,  for  busy  peopla  As  for  people 
who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  hosj, 
whose  life  is  one  long  holiday,  th«y  an 
more  to  be  pitied  than  they  in  the  leasfc 
suspect. 

I  may  therefore  lay  down  the  axiom 
that  a  holiday  is  a  medicinal  restoTBtife, 
a  pleasurable  necessity,  for  eveiy  haid- 
worked  individual  who  has  not  made  np  . 
his  mind  to  shorten  his  natural  term  d 
life.  About  that,  there  can  be  no  dispate 
or  doubt.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  only  points  open  to  discussian  aie 
the  How,  When,  and  Whero  of  the  holi- 
day. I  leave  private  convenience  and 
inclination  to  settle  with  the  two  first  of 
those  adverbs  —  although,  as  to  the 
second,  for  multitudes,  the  close  of  som- 
mer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn  is  the 
time  selected ;  and  a  capital  time  it  is— 
and  will  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  last:  Where?  Whither? 
In  which  direction?    North  or  South  ?    East  or  West? 

Now,  without  discussing  particulars,  I  will  assume  that  the  pleasantest, 
the  grandest,  the  most  attractive,  the  least  wearisome  playground  in  all 
Europe,  is  Switzerland.  If  one  country  is  more  cosmopolite  than  another 
in  respect  to  its  visitors,  Switzerland  is  probably  that  country.  Wherever 
you  go,  from  table  d'hote  to  mountain  top,  you  fall  in  indiscriminately  with 
Italians,  Russians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Americans  (fewer  since  the  dvil  war), 
Dutch,  French,  English.  Strangers  are  Switzerland's  staflf  of  life;  th^ 
enable  her  to  purchase  bread  and  wine ;  they  pay  the  rent  of  many  a 
dwelling ;  they  render  the  desert  habitable,  and  cause  provisions  to  abouiid 
where  none  are  produced  naturally.  With  the  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  this  polyglot  throng,  Switzerland  unites  great  geographical  variety 
and  diversity  of  altitude.  You  may  keep  snug  in  the  valley,  or  climb  up 
to  the  clouds,  or,  mounting  above  them  to  the  highest  peaks,  may  leam, 
from  the  evidence  of  your  senses,  that  the  fields  of  air  are  anything  but 
boundless.  Bear  Switzerland!  It  is  needless  to  sound  your  praise.  I 
know  that  you  can  be  and  are  often  dear ;  but  I  also  want  to  show  people 
of  moderate  fortune  that  you  may  and  can  be  cheap. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Alps  are  rapidly  reached,  nowadays.  How  times 
are  changed,  in  respect  to  travelling !  Overhauling  some  old  memoranda,  I 
find  a  note  of  a  journey  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  in  1835,  taken  with  the  same 
pair  of  horses,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Swiss  voiturier,  who  boarded  and 
lodged  me  on  the  road,  giving  a  good  knife-and-fork  breakfast  at  noon,  a 
dinner  in  the  evening,  and  a  bed.  We  started  early,  reposed  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  reached  our  quarters  for  the  night 
about  six  or  seven.  At  every  halt,  we  came  to  a  fiesh  town  or  village; 
every  half-day's  journey  brought  a  change  of  scene  which  would  have  been 
very  amusing  but  for  the  monotony  of  the  grand  interior  plain  of  France  in 
spite  of  all  its  wealth  and  all  its  agricultural  interest  Still  we  did  see  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  mixed  with  their  inhabitants.    I  remember  that  the 
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Swiss's  name  was  Claude,  and  that 
he  left  Geneva  the  day  after  his  wed- 
ding, his  wife  and  a  female  friend 
coming  to  see  ns  ofEl  I  paid  him  six 
lotus-d'or  and  ten  francs  bonne- 
main,  or  5/.  4».  English,  and  was 
well  served  in  every  respect ;  but  we 
started  on  the  24th  of  May,  and 
arrived  on  the  ist  of  June.  My 
note  concludes:  '  After  seeing  Italy, 
the  road  haa  but  httle  to  interest,  and 
one  is  glad  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
joum^.'  The  interest,  now,  is  that 
such  a  journey  is  historical.  Who, 
in  1864,  will  perform  the  feat  of 
going  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  in  nine 
days,  with  the  same  pair  of  horses? 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  you 
can  now,  in  the  course  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  traverse  the  whole  of 
France  by  ito  longest  diagonals; 
which  is  a  much  more  extensive 
sweep  than  that  which  took  me  nine 
days.  This  certainly  is  rather  a 
&tiguing  trot ;  but  it  is  an  approach 
to  the  migratory  powers  of  the 
swallow  and  the  crane.  In  1864,  a 
very  respectable  continental  tour 
may  be  completed  in  less  time  than 
it  could  be  hialf  begun  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

Two  advantages  result  Touwant 
to  see  a  place  or  a  province,  and  you 
dart  down  upon  it  at  once  with  all 
your  faculties  fresh.  By  making  one 
grand  stride  by  night,  when  the 
country  you  traverse  is  veiled  in 
darkness,  you  escape  all  temptation  to 
linger  and  loiter,  and  consequently  to 
lose  valuable  time.  Many  and  many 
a  travelling  project  has  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  syren  attractions 
which  peeped  out  along  the  road. 
Myself  and  small  party  once  set  off 
to  see  Brittany.  Our  route  lay 
through  Normandy.  But  Normandy 
ia  very  pleasant;  and  the  women's 
caps  are  funny  to  behold.  They  give 
you  a  warm  foot-bath  after  your  dip 
in  the  sea ;  or  if  you  like  to  bathe  in 
cyder,  you  easily  can,  there  are  such 
oceans  of  it.  And  they  do  not 
breakfast  and  dine,  as  elsewhere; 
they  eat  two  dinners  per  day,  one  at 
eleven,  and  one  at  six.  And  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  are  picturesqua 
There  are  melons,  plums,  and  figs  to 
be  eaten;  there  are  churches  and 
stained-glass  windows  to  be  beheld. 
When  October  came,  all  we  had  seen 


of  Brittany  was  the  Bock  of  Gancale 
(honoured  of  epicures),  from  the 
summit  of  St  MichaeFs  Mount ;  nor 
have  we  seen  more  of  it  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  rush  straight  to  your  intended 
object  Eemember  the  copy,  'De- 
Jays  are  dangerous.'  Fancy  yourself 
a  queen's  messenger  until  you  get 
where  you  want  to  go. 

Anotiier  advantaga  of  rapid  and 
economical  locomotion  is,  that  the 
pleasure  of  distant  travel  is  thrown 
open  to  a  multitude  of  persons  to 
whom  it  was  hermetically  closed 
before.  Moreover,  many  people 
who  could  well  afford  more  than 
sufficient  sums  of  money,  could  not 
afford  anything  like  sufficient  time. 
But  other  persons  besides  those  with 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year  and  an 
indefinite  extent  of  leisure  may  now 
enjoy  the  exhilarating  influence  of 
Alpine  air  and  scenery.  The  Jura 
range,  the  Swiss  Lakes,  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  nay  Italy  itself,  are  no 
longer  secluded  behind  the  formi- 
dable barrier,  impassable  to)  most, 
which  is  raised  by  having  to  look  at 
your  horses'  tails  for  five  or  six  long 
weary  days.  The  upper  and  weal- 
thier class  of  English  are  already 
a  nation  of  travellers ;  so  are  ano- 
ther class,  often  not  wealthv,  but 
frugal  and  good  managers,  who  re- 
side abroad  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  With  the  present  economy 
in  the  times  of  transit,  the  middle 
classes,  professional  and  business 
people,  might  likewise  be  travellers, 
if  they  would  only  regulate  their 
incomes  and  their  general  outlay  so 
as  to  leave  some  margin  for  travel- 
ling expenses.  If  they  will  spend 
their  last  fGU-thing — they  often  say 
they  mvst,  and  have  not  the  courage 
to  say  they  vnll  not — in  keeping  up 
appearances  to  the  utmost  in  mat- 
ters of  dress,  equipage,  and  esta- 
blishment, barely  making  two  ends 
meet  while  striving  to  pass  for 
greater  folks  than  they  are,  they 
must  necessarily  debar  themselves 
from  the  mind-enlarging,  soul-ele- 
vating, body-strengtibening  plea- 
sures of  travel.  But  what  an  in- 
complete existence,  to  pass  out  of 
life  without  ever  beholding  a  snowy 
peak,  a  natural  cascade,  an  alpine 
lake,  a  self-sown  forest  hanging  on 
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ciafCB  where  man  nerer  set  foot,  and 
with  the  clouds  entugled  in  the 
fir-tree  tops !  Sorely,  the  mf^i  of  a 
mountain  chain  will  compenaate  for 
a  little  less  household  show;  an 
annual  trip  to  the  rocky  hille,  with 
their  brawling  streams  and  their 
bracing  gales,  will  make  soma 
amends  for  the  absence  of  a  footman 
from  your  eutraoce-faall. 

What  will  be  the  eventnal  lesnlts 
of  the  new  system  of  travelling,  no 
one  can  predict  as  yet  The  changes 
to  be  brought  about  are  manifold, 
and  are  only  at  their  commence- 
ment One  curious  consequence  is 
the  starting  into  life  of  mushroom 
localities  that  attain  full  growth,  or 
at  least  considerable  deTelopment, 
in  the  interval  between  two  editions 
of  'Bradshaw.'  The  latent  germa 
of  towns  that  hare  lain  dormant  on 
the  ground  ever  since  the  &11  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  spront  suddenly, 
make  yigorous  shoots,  and  bnist 
into  blossoms  of  glass  roofii  and 
painteil  walls.  Take  Guloz,  for  in- 
stance, which  figures  in  small  capi- 
tals in  Time- tables  and  Indicateurs 
for  the  Mediterranean  line.  Where 
is  Cnloz,  and  what?  Search  for  it 
in  *  Quy's  Geogrephy,*  in  '  Brooks's 
Gazetteer,'  in  the  maps  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  in  '  Chamben*s 
Educational  Atlas ;'  you  may  as  well 
look  for  a  watering-place  in  the  map 
of  the  moon.  But  /  have  Cnloz  on 
a  map,  in  a  '  Guide  to  Savoy.'  pub- 
lished since  its  annexation  to  France. 
It  is  the  point  where  the  line  from 
Ma^on  to  Chambery  (and  thence  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  on  the  high 
load  to  Turin)  branches  off  to  ^ 
left,  to  go  to  Geneva.  Culoe  is  a 
little  town,  a  handful  of  houses  Just 
enough  to  keep  a  mayor  and  a  no- 
tary amongst  them,  lying  in  a  nook 
behind  a  rocky  mountain,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  away  from  the 
station.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
pass  the  station  without  seeing,  or 
suspecting  the  town.  But  thenamey 
Guloz,  has  sprung  at  one  bound  out 
of  oblivion  into  notoriety ;  and  the 
town  and  the  station  may  one  day, 
perhaps,  effect  a  junctbn  of  conti- 
nuity. 

Glten,  again,  maybe  found  on  old 
good  maps  of  Switzerland,  such  as 
Keller's;  but  it  ia  not  the  Glten  of 


1864.  Glten,  now,  is  the  point  of 
meeting  of  the  railways  from  Nea- 
chatel  and  S<ilothum,  from  Than 
and  Berne,  from  Freybuig  and 
Berne,  from  Lnoeae,  from  Zoiich 
and  Aaiau,  and  from  Fiance  and 
Basel.  Glten  boasts  some  of  the 
best-managed  refreshment-rooms  in 
Europe;  and  close  to  the  station isi 
capital  boaiding-houae  and  hotel, 
Von  Arx's,  where  the  weary  traveUer 
may  rest  and  restore  himself  with 
every  comfort,  at  m<iderate  prices. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  for  some 
time  to  oome,  the  means  of  tianspcvt 
from  London  to  Switzerland  will  be 
eaaier  or  speedier  than  they  are  at 
present  There  is  the  choice  be- 
tween express  and  omnibus  trains; 
and  that  ia  alL  It  is  a  question  of 
expense.  Bat  in  Switzerland  itself 
the  fiscilitiea  for  rambling  hitiier  and 
thither  are  constantly  increasing. 
Everywhere,  the  raflway  skirting  the 
lake  is  superseding  the  steamer 
which  rode  on  its  bosom,  and  which 
every  now  uid  then,  if  it  did  not 
sink  to  the  bottom,  caused  other 
lakefaring  craft  to  sink.  Gn  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel  alone,  the  sum- 
mer of  '63  saw  seven  steamers  leas 
than  there  were  in  '60.  An  always 
inconvenient,  often  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  mode  of  tran- 
sit is  thus  exchanged  for  one  that  is 
quite  the  contrary.  Carriage  roads 
take  the  place  of  what  were  only 
bridle-paths;  economical  diligences, 
open  to  the  commonalty,  run  where 
expensive  posting  once  held  the 
monopoly.  In  all  sorts  of  places, 
little  wooden  hotels,  organized  in 
conformity  with  the  tariff  of  a  fiaae 
per  bed  per  night,  if  down  in  the 
valley,  somewhat  dearer  if  np 
amongst  the  peaks,  are  starting  np, 
holding  their  own,  and  yi^ing 
satisfiictory  profits.  Competitioo, 
and  the  growing  oonscfonsness  that 
over-exaction  tells  badly  in  the  long 
run,   aie   reducing   the   prices  of 

S'des,  innkeepers,  and  oth^  travel- 
a;  necessaries.  The  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  middle-class  tounstB  has 
called  forth,  and  led  to  the  discovery 
of,  a  sufficient  number  of  middle* 
class  hosts.  Thedemand  for 'Cheap 
Switzerland'  has  raised  a  supply. 

There  are  now  three  lines  (tf  lafl- 
way  completed  aadopoi  firon  ?9DB 
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to  Switzerland.  First,  to  Geneva, 
by  Macon  and  Culoz ;  secondly,  to 
Banel,  by  Vesoul  and  Mulhonse; 
thirdly,  to  Nenchatel,  by  Dijon  and 
Pontarlier.  We  will  follow  the  last, 
as  the  shortest,  cheapeRt,  and  most 
striking  way  of  entering  Helvetian 
territory.  The  descent  from  Pon- 
tarlier, down  the  Val  de  Travers,  to 
Nenchatel,  is  indescribably  magnifi- 
cent Weather  permitting,  there  is 
a  theatrical  succepfdon  of  mountain 
scenery  ending  with  a  climax-pictnre 
of  the  town  and  lake  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  Siraiiien  Thai  mountains 
in  the  middle  distance,  with  the 
snowy  Jungfran  at  the  back  of  all, 
which  renders  theatres  poor  trum- 
pery. What  it  is,  may  be  guessed 
from  the  following  trait 

The  first  time  I  travelled  on  the 
line,  soon  after  passing  the  French 
frontier,  the  conductor  of  the  train 
entered  our  carriage  with  a  smiling 
&ce,  and  seated  himself  as  one  of 
the  company.  Thinking  that  we 
were  favoured  with  his  presence  for 
business  purposes  merely,  I  ten- 
dered my  ticket  to  be  snipped  or 
inspected. 

*  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  want  tJutt,'  he 
gaily  observed.  '  I  like  to  come  in, 
to  watch  and  see  what  travellers 
think  of  the  Val  de  Travers.  You 
are  coming  to  it  soon.  Sit  on  that 
Bide,  to  the  right  of  the  carriage  as 
you  face  the  engine.  On  this  side, 
where  I  am,  you  would  see  nothing 
— which  some  people  seem  to  like 
best,  for  they  very  often  shut  their 
eyes.' 

'  Either  very  cool,  or  very  sympa- 
thetic and  obliging!'  thought  I  to 
myself.  *  A  capital  specimen  of  Swiss 
independence.'  Even  where  we 
were,  there  was  much  to  admire,  and 
I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
admiration. 

'Oh!  this  is  nothing,'  said  the 
Tolnnteer  showman.  '  Wait  till  you 
come  to  the  Val  de  Travers.  Look 
at  that  narrow  opening  between  the 
hiUs.' 

We,  the  occupants  of  that  railway 
carriage,  grouped  ourselves  round 
the  right-hand  window,  as  we  were 
bid,  in  a  social  little  semicircle,  as  if 
we  had  been  in  the  private  box  of  a 
theatre.  As  we  advanced,  the 
mountain  portal  opened  wide,  and 


we  followed  the  outline  of  the  left- 
hand  buttress,  hanging,  somehow, 
not  far  from  its  summit  First  we 
saw  great  masses  of  mist  boiling  up, 
as  if  from  some  great  subterranean 
caldron;  and  then,  a  verdant  val- 
ley seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
excavated  beneath  us  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  We  looked 
down  into  a  beautifal  abyss;  but 
still  it  ijuas  an  abyss.  It  was  as  if 
the  ground  had  suddenly  sunk  down 
under  our  feet,  like  an  enormous 
pitfall,  with  trees,  rivers,  roads, 
human  dwellings,  and  everything 
else  standing  upon  it,  leaving  us 
trembling  on  the  very  edge  of  terra 
firma.  Far  and  deep  below  you  see 
a  busy  village.  It  is  just  such  a  view 
as  a  hawk  would  have  when  he 
hovers  over  the  cottage  in  which  his 
quarry  has  taken  refuge  in  despair. 
Like  him,  you  dart  down  towaMs  it 
with  a  curvilinear  course,  which  re- 
sembles the  descending  sweep  of  a 
bird  from  the  skies.  The  inclination 
of  the  railroad,  as  it  hangs  on  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  and  glides 
across  its  fisce,  is  fearful  to  behold, 
when  you  can  behold  it 

'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !*  groaned  one 
of  our  party.  'This  is  dreadful! 
It  is  most  lovely,  certainly,  if  you 
will;  but  if  I  had  known  what  it 
was  like,  I  could  never  have  ven- 
tured here — no,  that  I  could  not  Do 
tell  me,  pray,  when  will  this  fright- 
fril  part  of  the  line  come  to  an 
end?' 

Our  ticket-taking  cicerone  was  in 
such  high  glee  that  he  nearly  jumped 
out  of  his  uniform.  He  feasted  on 
the  combined  expression  of  wonder, 
delight,  alarm,  and  pleased  surprise, 
that  was  stamped  on  every  passen- 
ger's countenance. 

'  There  is  no  end  of  it  at  present, 
he  said.  'You  will  have  ever  so 
much  more.  I  hope  you  are  not 
tired  yet  of  going  in  and  out  of  tun- 
nels. But  you  should  have  seen  the 
railway  while  it  was  making.  At 
first  there  was  not  foothold  on  the 
feceofthediE  The  engineers  were 
obliged  to  be  held  by  ropes  tied 
round  their  waists ;  they  were  hauled 
up  and  down  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass. But  I  must  go ;  for  here's  a 
station.' 

And  such  a  station!    Ifsjustan 
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elegant  wooden  birdcage  hung  up 
against  the  side  of  a  wall. 

Single  men,  on  pleasure  bent,  but 
at  the  same  time  of  frugal  mind, 
will  of  course  reach  their  destination 
per  third-class  carriage.    The  fare 

From  Boulogne  to  Paris,  1 5  francs 
65  centimes :  From  Paris  to  Neu- 
chatel,  31  francs  05  centimes;  alto- 
gether 46  francs  70  centimes,  or  less 
than  2I.  The  reader  is  reminded, 
once  for  all,  that  10  centimes  make 
one  penny,  and  therefore  that  a 
franc,  or  100  centimes,  is  tenpence ; 
2$  francs  make  a  pound;  100  francs 
make  4I. 

Permit  me  to  speak  didactically, 
while  giving  tnyelling  adTice. 
First  day,  leave  Boulogne  at  six  in 
the  morning,  and  don't  stop  in  Paris, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  Take 
luncheon  in  the  railway  carriage; 
cross  Paris  to  the  Ghemin  de  Fer  de 
Lyon,  and  go  on  to  sleep  at  Mon- 
tereau.  Second,  an  ea^  day  to 
Diljon.  Third,  an  easier  to  Dole. 
Fourth,  to  Neuchatel. 

This  reads  like  tardy  progress, 
but  really  is  not  so  in  the  end. 
'  Chi  va  piano,  va  lontano,'  is  an  ex- 
cellent motto  for  travellers.  It  im- 
phes  not  only  '  Slow  and  sure,'  but 
'  slow  and  far.'  Never  knock  your- 
selves up  with  the  ardent  outburst 
of  your  first  two  or  three  days' 
journeying.  Travelling  all  night, 
except  upon  pressing  emergency,  is 
a  mistake  and  a  piece  of  false 
economy.  The  next  day  has  to  pay 
for  it ;  perhaps  the  debt  is  not  quite 
cleared  off  till  the  day  after  the  next. 
The  machinery  of  the  human  frame 
refuses  to  act  properly,  if  cheated  of 
its  regular  rations  of  repose.  No 
man  has  more  than  a  limited  capital 
of  strength  in  his  corporeal  bank. 
If  he  draw  on  it  too  freely  and 
rapidly,  he  will  become  insolvent  in 
the  end. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  French 
railway  travelling,  it  may  be  advi- 
sable to  mention  some  of  the  regu- 
lations in  force.  Contrive  to  be  at 
the  station  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  the  starting  of  your  train. 
The  advantage  of  arriving  early  is 
that  you  may  generally  secure  for 
your  luggage  the  first  or  second  turn 
of  registration.  A  porter  will  receive 
your  luggage  and  place  it  on  the 


bench  connected  with  the  li:^gage 
office,  as  near  the  office  window  as 
possible,  to  take  its  turn.  The 
French  railway  people,  if  civilly 
treated,  are  almost  invariably  civil 
and  obliging.  Cases  of  just  com- 
plaint are  extremely  rare.  Gratoi- 
ties  to  porters  are  forbidden;  but 
such  prohibitions  are  useless.  If 
human  nature  be  driven  out  at  the 
door,  it  will  return  by  the  window. 
I  have  found  the  administration  of 
half  a  franc,  or  even  of  a  few  odd 
sous,  greatly  expedite  matters  in 
hand. 

As  soon  as  your  luggage  is  de- 
posited,  take  your  place  at  tiie  ticket 
wic^t,  and  wait  patiently.  No 
crowding  or  pushmg  is  allowed 
there;  travellers  are  required  to  ad- 
vance to  the  wicket  regularly,  one 
by  one,  in  single  file,  in  the  order  of 
their  arrival,  forming  what  the 
French  call  a  quette,  or  tail.  Bails 
are  mostly  placed  in  front  of  this 
wicket,  to  compel  the  formation  of 
the  qume.  If  you  stand  firat  in  the 
file,  you  will  be  served  first ;  there- 
fore go  early.  You  thus  avoid  all 
hurry,  fuss,  and  feverish  bustle ;  you 
keep  your  temper  and  abstain  from 
putting  yourself  into  a  perspiration. 
At  the  wicket,  state  briefly,  and  dis- 
tinctly, the  number  of  your  party, 
the  class  you  travel  by,  and  your 
destination,  thus : '  Trois— Premieres 
— Paris.'  Your  tickets  and  your 
change  will  be  returned  with  admi- 
rable rapidity. 

As  soon  as  you  are  in  posaesskm 
of  your  party's  tickets,  hasten  to  the 
luggage-office  window.  Have  in 
readiness  ten  centimes,  that  is,  a 
couple  of  sous,  which  is  the  charge 
for  registration.  Every  traveller 
by  rail  in  France  is  allowed  a  certain 
weight  of  luggage,  without  extra 
charge.  I  do  not  tell  what  weight, 
because  you  are  wise  enough  to 
travel  with  as  little  luggage  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  model  quantity  (the  only 
quantity  suitable  for  Chmp  Switxei^ 
land)  is  a  small  carpet  bag  which 
you  can  carry  in  your  hand  and  take 
in  the  carriage  with  you,  under  the 
seat  In  foreign  hotels,  yon  get 
things  washed  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  The  American  plan,  when 
out  on  a  journey,  is  not  bad ;  as  soon 
as  a  thing  gets  spoiled  axid  shabl^. 
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throw  it  aside  and  buy  a  new  one. 
Anything  to  avoid  encumbrances. 
It  is  also  good  to  start  light,  to  leave 
room  for  purchases  and  things  col- 
lected on  the  way.  The  French 
allowance  of  luggage  ia  more  than 
enough  for  reasonable  tourists,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  distributed  over  your 
party.  One  has  a  little  more,  another 
has  a  little  less ;  and  the  average 
remains  within  reasonable  bounds. 

You  give  your  tickets  to  the  lug- 
gage clerk;  the  porter  puts  your 
luggage  into  the  weighing  machine, 
and  shouts,  while  the  clerk  writes, 
'  Three  voyageurs ;  four  colts,  pack- 
ages; so  many  kilos  (weight); 
Paris.'  Other  porters  paste  on  each 
package  a  printed  label  with  the 
No.  of  registration  and  the  destina- 
tion. The  clerk  takes  the  two  sous, 
stamps  your  ticket  on  the  back 
'  Bagages,'  and  hands  you  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  registration,  which  you 
will  put  in  your  purse,  and  go  in 
peace,  keeping  your  ticket  in  a  come- 
at-able  place.  You  have  now  no 
farther  care  about  the  luggage, 
until  you  arrive  at  your  journey's 
end,  which  is  a  very  great  comfort 
when  the  journey  is  long. 

You  are  then  admitted  to  the 
waiting-room  belonging  to  your 
class.  When  the  train  is  on  the 
point  of  starting,  the  doors  of  the 
nrst-class  waiting  room  are  first 
thrown  open;  then,  after  a  short 
delay,  during  which  the  first-class 
folk  take  their  places,  the  second- 
class  passengers  are  let  loose;  and 
then  the  third.  You  start ;  we  will 
suppose  that  you  arrive  without 
accident.  You  have  to  wait  in  a 
lobby  or  hall  of  the  station  while  the 
luggage  is  being  classed  in  order. 
At  last,  you  are  admitted  to  claim 
your  own  by  presenting  the  dupli- 
cate of  registration.  But  note  that 
luggage  cannot  be  removed  till  it 
has  been  passed  by  the  Octroi  of- 
ficers of  the  town,  which  they  do  by 
chalking  a  hieroglyph  on  each ' 
package.  Therefore,  hftve  your  keys 
in  readiness,  in  case  they  choose  to 
search  it  for  meats  or  liquors.  The 
larger  the  town  at  which  you  arrive, 
the  more  strictly  the  Odboi  insists 
on  its  right;  which,  however,  by 
railway,  and  by  express  trains  espe- 
cially, is  often  suffered  to  drop  into 


an  inoffensive  formality,  although 
the  right  still  remains. 

The  cheapness  with  which  Switz- 
erland can  be  'done'  depends 
entirely  upon  how  far  you  can 
combine  the  following  conditions. 
Travel  second  or  third  class  by  rail. 
On  steamers,  take  the  second  place, 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  which  has 
the  best  view  and  costs  the  least 
Numbers  who  pay  for  places  at  the 
stem,  crowd  to  the  front  and  remain 
there  during  the  whole  passage.  Qo 
to  cheap  inns,  which  need  not  be  bad 
ones,  but  quite  the  contrary.  You  will 
find  many  such  respectable,  clean, 
and  comfortable,  although  you  may 
often  not  have  '  the  view,'  and  will  be 
less  thrown  in  the  way  of  wealthy 
English.  But  you  have  only  to  walk 
out  to  see  the  view,  and  your  main 
object,  I  suppose,  is  Switzerland. 
Lastly,  travel  on  foot  all  you  can ; 
not  by  any  means  eschewing  the 
convenience  of  railways,  diligences, 
and  steamers,  when  they  fall  in  your 
way,  but  avoiding  the  expense  of 
himi  carriages  or  saddle-horses,  to 
make  the  innumerable  excundons  for 
which  there  is  no  public  conveyance. 
The  knapsack  and  the  little  carpet 
bag  are  also  an  introduction  to  cheap 
hotels,  as  well  as  a  persuasion  to 
concede  reduced  prices  in  hotels 
which  are  not  exactly  cheap. 

For  in  Switzerland  the  whole  art 
of  cheap  travelling  consists  in  set- 
tling the  prices  beforehand.  Have 
no  shame  or  hesitation  in  doing  it ; 
the  innkeeper  would  think  you  a 
fool  if  you  had.  I  do  not  claim  the 
merit  of  the  discovery.  M.  Deeba- 
rolles,  a  French  artist,  has  published 
'  A  Journey  in  Switzerland  at  three 
and  a  half  francs  per  day.'  The  au- 
thor practises  painting  and  palm- 
istry, making,  possibly,  more  by 
the  latter  than  the  former.  His 
book  is  amusing  from  its  intense 
Anglophobia,  for  which  we  may 
pardon  him,  considering  that  it  (the 
book)  has  done  great  good.  For 
instance,  the  charge  for  '  bougie '  has 
already  disappesured  from  several 
moderate-priced  inns,  being  incor- 
porated with  the  more  genend  and 
less  objectionable  item  of  'service.' 
Of  course  he  is  no  fovourite  with 
numerous  innkeepers ;  nevertheless, 
he  has  directed  considerable  custom 
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to  those  who  aie  willing  to  meet  the 
demand  for  fiur  aocommodation  at 
moderate  oharges.  He  boklly  ear- 
ned oat  the  ideas  which  were  long 
ago  saggested  b/  Topffer's  charm- 
ing'  Voyages  en  Zigssag.'  His  grand 
arcanum  for  the  economical  trareller 

18  to  rn  HIS  PRIGB  BXrOBKHiUID.    His 

tariff  is,  dinuer.  including  such  an 
lUlowanoe  of  wine  as  he  can  get  for 
his  money,  a  franc  and  a  half ;  bed, 
one  franc;  breakfast  of  cofEae,  milk, 
bread,  butter,  and  honey,  another 
franc ;  service  and  bougie,  nothing. 
Total,  three  francs  and  a  half. 

This  figure  is  low.  I  get  my  bed 
for  a  franc,  but  pay  more  for  otl)er 
things,  and  do  not  refuse  a  trifle  for 
service.  I  get  a  good  dinner,  with- 
out beer  or  wine,  for  a  franc  and  a 
half,  especially  if  I  do  not  dine 
alone.  A  more  substantial  break- 
fast than  that  allowed  by  M.  Desba- 
ralles  is  required  by  most  oonsitu- 
tions  while  making  a  pedcstiian 
tour  with  only  two  meals  a  day.  In 
truth,  it  is  difficult  beforehand  to 
set  precise  limits  to  your  total  ex- 
penditure. Extra  &tigue  requires 
extra  restoratives ;  and  a  man's  a|>- 
petite  for  meat  and  drink  is  very 
different  amongst  the  Alps  to  what 
it  is  in  a  city  oounting-house.  The 
above  prices  <Hily  apply  to  towns 
and  lowlands.  Up  in  the  hills, 
where  provisions  have  to  be  fetched 
by  horBes  or  men,  prices  are  neces- 
sarily higher,  but  not  more  so  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  On 
the  top  of  the  Niesen  (a  most  delec- 
table climb),  reached  only  by  a 
bridle  path  which  mounts  steeply 
and  continuously  for  ten  long  miles, 
I  had  a  gcxxi  ana  wholesome  dinner 
for  two  francs.  Fair  ordinary  white 
wine  was  a  franc  and  a  half  the 
bottle,  Yvome  two  francs,  and  Nuits 
(Burgundy)  three  francs  only.  All 
tliis  wine  is  carried  up  on  horses' 
backs.  If  a  wine-carrier  were  to 
fall,  what  a  smash  and  a  spill  1 

Every  intending  pedestrian  ought 
to  take  great  thought  how  he  means 
to  be  shod.  A  doggrel  philosopher 
has  enimciated  the  formula  that 
'  without  feet  you  can't  have  toes ;' 
I  carry  the  tnusm  further,  and  as- 
sert that  without  good  walking  toes 
and  feet  you  can't  walk.  But  seden- 
tary people  are  apt  to  forget  that 


ibare  are  two  sorts  of  humaa  feel, 
feet  to  walk  with,  and  fieet  to  sit 
still  with.  We  treat  our  sedentary 
feet  exactly  as  they  should  he 
treated,  by  carrying  out  the  golden 
rule  to  keep  the  head  cool  and  the 
feet  warm.  But  walking  feet  must 
be  otherwise  managed;  they  must 
be  kept  eooland  dry;  boioe,  partly, 
the  pedestrian  exploits  performed  by 
nude-footed  people,  as  the  Sootdi 
and  the  Arabs.  Thick  stockings  whidi 
encourage,  and  boots,  highlowa,  or 
bottines  which  confine  moisture,  are 
bad.  At  the  end  of  a  loug  summa- 
da/s  journey  you  will  have  your 
feet  tender,  sodden,  half-skiiuied, 
approaching  the  condition  of  an 
overboiled  fowl ;  for  which  misfor- 
tune tiie  best  remedy  is  to  inclose 
your  toes  and  the  parts  affected  in  a 
linen  rag  soaked  in  brandy  and  olive 
oil  before  drawing  on  your  stock- 
ings. Wear  thin  socks  or  stockings 
of  finest  wool,  and  thick-^oled  shoes, 
cut  low  rather  than  high,  and  al- 
ready worn  before  starting.  If  yon 
must  have  gaiters,  to  keep  out  gra- 
vel and  bits  of  stick,  let  them  be  of 
brown  hoUand  or  hempen  cloth.  I 
guess  that  silk  would  make  the  best 
walking  stockingB,  but  have  not 
tried  it 

The  rest  gf  your  costume,  piro- 
oeeding  upwards,  may  be  troosers 
rather  thick  than  thin ;  waistcoat  of 
the  same,  buttoning  high:  hght 
frock  coat,  and  wi^erproof  w^e- 
awake  or  cap,  with  the  means  of 
fiistening  undnr  the  chin.  Instead  of 
stick  or  alpenstock,  take  a  large  strong 
lunbrella  with  a  convenient  handle, 
an  iron  ferule,  and  a  stick  exactly 
the  length  of  your  waUdng-stidt 
It  will  serve  bendes  as  a  parasol  in 
the  sunshine  and  a  screen  in  the 
wind. 

In  starting  for  an  eminence  wbero 
a  view  is  to  be  admired  (as  the  Bigi, 
Mount  Pilate,  dsc),  take  with  you  a 
woollen  comiforter  and  a  flannel 
shirt ;  an  overcoat  also  isa  wise  pre- 
caution. You  arrive  perspiring  at 
the  top;  you  immediately  change 
your  wet  flannel  for  dry.  If  the  air 
is  keen,  as  mostly  happens,  yon  don 
the  additional  outer  clothing  and 
enjoy  your  panorama  in  cc»nf(ut  and 
safe^.  I  convey  these  and  a  few 
other  items  in  a  little  hand-bag. 
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easily  carried;  but  yon  will  often 
have  offers  to  be  relieved  of  it  for  a 
mere  trifle, '  ganz  billig/  very  cheap, 
especially  if  yon  appear  not  to  care 
to  be  relieved  of  it.  In  Switzerland, 
as  elsewhere,  the  less  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  need  of  a  thing,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  get  it.  In- 
dependence is  master  of  the  market 
You  say,  and  show, '  I  can  do  with- 
out yop,'  and  you  have  your  man. 

The  question  of  'braces  or  no 
braces '  merits  careful  consideration. 
Their  abt?ence  gives  a  freedom  to 
the  chest  and  the  whole  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body,  which  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  never 
tried  the  experiment.  You  feel  as 
much  at  ease  in  all  your  motions  as 
if  you  were  a  prizefighter  about  to 
enter  the  ring.  The  girdiog  of  the 
loios,  in  order  to  keep  the  trousers 
in  their  place,  is  a  support  which  is 
popular,  historical,  and  biblical. 
The  improvement  of  your  personal 
appearauce  is  indisputable.  On  the 
other  hand,  persous  who  perspire 
much  may  find  themselves  inconve- 
nienced by  tight  girding.  Braces 
enable  you  both  to  trudge  aloDg  with 
your  loins  ungirded,  and  also  serve 
to  keep  the  bottoms  of  your  trou- 
sers out  of  the  dirt  in  sloppy 
-weather.  On  the  whole,  my  ad- 
vice is,  start  without  braces,  but 
take  a  pair  with  you  for  occasional 
service. 

The  pedestrian  must' not  be  dis- 
heartened by  weariness  at  the  out- 
set of  his  journey.  After  two  or 
three  days'  walking,  he  will  find  his 
fatigue  gradually  dimim'sh  until  he 
is  thoroughly  in  tramping  trim,  and 
able  to  continue  his  march  for  many 
hours  without  feeling  tired  or  in  the 
least  exhausted.  Best  may  be  al- 
lotted in  various  ways ;  as,  part  of 
the  day  on  foot,  part  in  steamer  or 
diligence.  French  troops,  when  on 
the  move  (in  time  of  peace),  march 
four  days,  and  rest  the  fifth.  If  you 
take  two  days'  rest  in  the  week 
(Sunday  and  either  Wednesday  or 
Thursday)  and  walk  the  rest,  it  will 
carry  you  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  country. 

Once  at  Neuchatel,  Helvetia's  all 
before  you  where  to  choose.  You 
may  turn  to  the  right,  to  Lausanne 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  you  may 


cross  the  Lake  to  Morat,  and  walk 
on  to  Frey  burg ;  or  you  may  take  rail 
to  Berne  and  Thun,  whence  the 
steamer  will  land  you  at  Neuhaus. 
And  now  for  a  cheap  day  or  two. 

Walking  from  Neuhaus  to  Unter- 
seen(the  twin  village  of  Interlacken, 
one  of  the  grand  rendezvous  for 
Swiss  tourists),  rain  came  on;  so, 
instead  of  proceeding,  I  slept  there. 
Next  morning  early,  while  the  goats 
belonging  to  each  family  were  as- 
sembling in  the  Place  or  Square  to 
be  driven  off  together  to  their  brows- 
ing ground,  I  started  early  on  foot, 
and  reached  Zweiliitschinen.  Excel- 
lent breakfast,  if.  8oc.  Thence  on 
to  Lauterbrunnen,  where  I  would  tell 
about  the  Staubbach  cascade  if  there 
were  room,  and  if  you  could  not  read 
about  it  elsewhere.  After  the 
Staubbach,  onwards  and  upwards  on 
the  way  to  Murren.  On  leaving 
Lauterbrunnen,  there  started  from 
the  ground  a  little  brown  man  about 
two  feet  high,  with  an  old  little  face 
made  of  Gruydre  cheese,  a  russet 
coat  and  waistcoat  much  too  short, 
brass  buttons  much  too  big,  a  pair 
of  shoes  much  too  large,  and  a  stick 
as  long  as  he  was  himself.  The  little 
brown  man  had,  moreover,  a  know- 
ing look  and  a  cunning  smile.  He 
would  carry  my  bag  to  Murren  for 
three  francs. 

No,  he  wouldn't ;  I  could  perfectly 
carry  it  myself. 

At  this,  he  was  a  beaten  manni- 
kin ;  my  slave.  He  would  carry  it 
for  two ;  and  did  so. 

Installed  in  office,  Johannes  Fich- 
ter  informs  me  that,  though  small 
enough  for  six,  he  is  SBtat  sixteen. 
He  is  a  guide  in  the  bud.  He  shows 
me  a  squirrel  (quite  different  to  ours, 
black  with  white  muzzle),  high  up  a 
cherry-tree.  As  we  ascend,  tiiie  little 
brown  man,  up  to  his  business,  pulls 
off  his  coatr— a  hint  for  me  to  do  the 
same.  Nor  is  he  without  preten- 
sions. He  wears  a  hat,  if  youlplease, 
— somebody's  cast-off  wide-awake, 
chucked  into  a  ravine — and  not  a 
black  cotton  nightcap,  like  his  little 
fellows.  He  leads  the  way  manfully 
to  MUrren  (which  I  advise  you  to 
see),  telling  the  names  of  the  giant 
peaks  as  they  rise  before  us.  His 
information  is  useful ;  for  a  fiat  map 
gives  no  idea  of  the  nature  and  bear- 
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ings  of  a  moimtainona  oountary.  At 
Miirren,  little  brown  man  asks  for  a 
trink  gelt,  and  gets  25c.  Qood  din- 
ner at  Miirren,  with  wine  and  Lon- 
don stout,  6f.  [Dearer,  because  not 
at  table  d'hote  tune.]  Host  evidently 
wishful  to  keep  me  for  the  night 
Enow  better.  If  bad  weather  sets 
in  on  the  mountain,  you  are  caught 
in  a  trap,  where  you  must  stay  per- 
haps two  or  three  day&  Therefore, 
after  dinner,  walk  down  to  Pension 
Staubhach  to  sup  and  sleep. 

Another  cheap  day.  Supper,  bed, 
and  breakfiafit  at  the  Pension  Staub- 
hach, 4f.  50c.  Start,  with  a  roll  in 
pocket,  over  the  Wengem  Alp,  on 
foot,  expending  by  the  way  if.  5c.  in 
wine  and  coffee,  and  passing  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  JuDgfrau.  In  de- 
scending to  the  valley  of  Gnndel- 
wald,  do  not  enter  the  village,  but 
nu^e  for  ZweilutBchinen  again, 
where  dine  and  sleep. 

One  mure  cheap  day.  Dinner,  bed, 
and  linen  washing  atZweiliitschinen, 
6f.  150.  Walk  to  Interlacken.  Ex- 
cellent breakfast  there,  with  coffee 
and  glass  of  cognac,  af.  loc.  Steamer 
to  Brienz,  if.  On  the  top  of  the  di- 
ligence, over  the  Brnnig  to  Alpnaoh, 
5f.  60c.  Steamer  to  Lucerne,  if.  20c. 
Dinner  at  Lucerne,  with  bottle  of 
wine,  2f.  500,  In  this  cheap  day,  a 
great  distance  is  accomplished  and  a 
wonderful  variety  of  scenery  beheld. 

Mont  Blanc,  and  similar  exces- 
sively high  work,  are  not  included 
in  Cheap  Switzerland ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  distinguish  yourself  by 
scaling  the  Gervin  or  some  other  (is 
there  any  other  now?)  undimbed 
precipice,  you  must  pay  for  it  in 
pocket,  and  often  in  person.  A 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
ascend  the  Schreckhorn  while  it  was 
still  a  virgin  peak,  has  never  reco- 
vered his  eyesight  perfectly  since  the 
two  nights  which  he  spent  among 
the  snow  four  or  five  years  ago. 

I  conclude  with  a  list  of  cheap 
inns,  from  personal  experience,  pre- 
mising that  I  don't   know  a  bad 


Hdtel  du  Commerce  in  France,  nor 
a  bad  H6tel  du  Lac  in  Switzerland. 

Neuchatel,  Hdtel  du  Lac 

Berne,  La  Clef  (am  Schlussel). 

Unterseen,  Hotel  de  Ville  (Eanf- 
baus). 

Zweiliitechinen^L'Ouis  (am  Baar). 

Lauterbrunnen,  Pension  Staub- 
bach. 

Interlacken,  Hdtel  du  Lac 

Lucerne,  L'Aigle  d'Or. 

Bigi  Staffel  (hill  prices). 

Wimmis  (foot  of  the  Niesen),  Ho- 
tel du  Lion. 

Very  good,  but  not  of  the  very 
cheapest : — 

Unterseen,  Pension  Beausitc 

Geneva,  Hdtel  du  Lac. 

Seme,  zum  Affe,  Pension  Hirter. 

Thun,  Freienhof. 

Zurich,  Faucon. 

Bapperschwyl  (Lake  of  Zuricli), 
Hotel  du  Lac. 

Lucerne,  Swan. 

Cheap  hotels,  not  known  to  the 
writer:— 

Baths  of  Leuk  XGemmi),  Hdtd 
de  r  Union. 

Mullinen,  L'Ours  de  Berne. 

Art,  La  Couronne  d'Or. 

Brienz,  L'Ours. 

Sachseln,  L'Ange. 

Hergiswyl  (foot  of  Mont  Pilate), 
Cheval. 

Meyringen,  Mdlles.  Balmer. 

Altorf,  Guillaume  Tell. 

And  now,  my  friends  in  'London 
Society  '—the  young  ones  especially 
whose  hearte  and  heels  and  purBoa 
are  yet  light,— perad venture  an  ^old 
stager '  has  '  put  you  up '  to  a  few 
things.  After  your  first  or  next 
ramble  about  Switzerland  you  may 
think  of  the  excellent  investokent 
you  made  in  this  month's  number 
of  your  favourite  magazine — how  it 
was  worth  as  many  sovereigns  as  it 
cost  you  pence.    Au  revoir  I 
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'WITH  THE  DIEECnON  OF  THE  OPEBA ; 
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WITH  BEMINI8CENCES   OF  OELEBBATED  COMF06EB8  AND  THE  LEAPING  aXNGEBB 

WHO  HATE  APPEABKD  BEFOBB  THE  KtlTISH  FUBUO. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

TANEBCHI — 8IN0EBS  FALL  INTO  OONTEMIT 
— ^MANAGEBIAL  ANNOIJNCKMENTS — ^VA- 
nSCHI  INTirBS  SiaNOBA  MINGOTTI  TO 
SMGLAND — ^REGINA  MINGOITI'B  HI8T0BT 
— ^HEB  TBITTIIPHANT  SOCOBH  IN  LON- 
IX)N— QUABBEL8  BETWEEN  THE  DXBBO- 
TOB  AND  HIS  PBIHA  DONNA-- GBAWFOBD 
TBEABUBEB — BANEBUPT07  AND  VLIOHT 
OF  YANE8CHI— 8IGN0BA  MINGOTTI  BE- 
COMES DIBEGTBBSS— FELICE  GIABDINI— 
MINGOTn  IS  OBLIGED  TO  BBTBEAT — 
BE-AFFEABANCE  OF  YANBSCHI  :  HE 
FAIUS  AGAIN  —  SIGNOBA  MATTBI  OB- 
TAINS THB  DIBBCTION  —  GOOCHI,  THB 
CX>MF06EB  —  PINTO,  LBADEB  OF  THB 
OBCHEffTBA — TKNDCOCI— DANCING  BE- 
GINS TO  U8I7BP  TBB  FIBST  FLAGS— BLI8I 
— CBOWDS  AT  THB  QFBBA— ABEL— 
BACH— SIGNOBA  MATTEI  BEBIGN8  HBB 
ABDUOUS  POHTION— GIABDINI  BEOOMBB 
PHtEOTOB— MANZOU— DB.  ABNB  WBITES 
AN  OPEBA  FOB  THB  KING's  THEATBB— 
GIABDINI  BELINQUIBHES  HIS  ATTEMIT 
AT    MANAGEMENT— TINCENT,    GORDON, 

I  AND  CBAWFOBD  UNDEBTABE  THE  DI- 
BBCTION—  BABTBELEMON,  CHEF  D*OB- 
OHEBTBB— GUABDUOCI— PUGNANI,  CHEF 
]>*OBCHE0TBE — ^MILLIOO  AND  SAOGBINI : 
CABALS  AOAINBT  THEM— MIUL  HEINEL, 
DANCBB.      [l  751-1772.] 

WHEN  Dr.  Croza  disappeared 
from  the  precincts  of  the 
Opera»  affurs  went  on  inegolarly 
and  badly  with  that  establishment 
for  some  tim&  Nobody  was  willing 
to  take  the  helm ;  the  warning  given 
by  the  mishaps  of  so  many  nnfortn- 
nate  directors  being  probably  suffi- 
cient to  deter  any  would-be  suc- 
cessor. 

In  1 751  the  King's  Theatre  was 
opened  in  January;  but,  after  two 
performances,  the  company  removed 
to  the  Little  Theatre  opposite.  In 
1 75 3>  during  the  winter,  balls  only 
were  given. 

Signor  Yaneschi,  who  had  nothing 
to  lose,  assumed  the  management  in 
i753«    The  theatre  opened  in  No- 
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vember  that  year— <K)nc6rt8  and 
balls  having  been  the  only  enter- 
tainment during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year.  Vaneschi  had  come  from 
Italy  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  before 
this  time,  and  had  commenced  his 
opera  management  as  assistant  to 
Lord  Middlesex. 

Since  the  departure  of  Monticelli, 
in  1 746,  serious  opera  had  languished 
in,  neglect  Vaneschi  endeavoured 
to  revive  it ;  but  unfortunately  the 
pubUc  did  not  care  for  the  enter- 
tainment which  he  offered  them. 
In  December,  1753,  Walpole  wrote 
thus  of  the  performances  at  the 
King's  Theatre :— '  The  Opera  is  in- 
different; the  first  man  (Serasini) 
has  a  finer  voice  than  Monticelli, 
but  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it 
Ancient  Visconti  does  so  much  with 
hers  that  it  is  intolerable.  .  .  .  The 
Opera  succeeds  pretty  well;  and 
music  has  so  much  recovered  its 
power  of  charming  that  there  is 
started  up  a  burletta  at  Ck>vent  Gar- 
den that  has  half  the  vogue  of  the 
old  "  Beggar's  Opera;"  indeed,  there 
is  a  soubiette  called  the  Nicolina, 
who,  besides  being  pretty,  has  more 
vivacity  and  variety  of  humour  than 
ever  existed  in  any  other  creature.' 
The  singers  at  the  Opera,  in  addi- 
tion to  Serasini,  were  Eanieri  and 
Albuzio,  and  Signore  Passerini  and 
FiasL  These  performers  were  re- 
garded with  the  most  supreme  con- 
tempt bv  the  aristocraoy,  who  em- 
ployed them  to  sing  at  concerts,  but 
engaged  their  services  through  a 
steward  or  butler,  leaving  profes- 
sional and  agent  to  haggle  about  the 
price  to  be  charged. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  an- 
nouncement (continued  for  many 
years)  that  'by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand '  no  persons  whatever  were  to 
be  admitted  behind  the  scenes. 
There  were  other  advertisements 
a  L 
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that  '  no  money  will  be  returned  at 
the  gallery  for  the  future,  but  to 
those  that  can  get  no  room;'  and 
that  '  no  servants  will  be  admitted 
^  into  the  Footmen's  Gallery  but  those 
that  attend  their  masters  and  ladies 
to  the  said  Opera/  The  servants 
were  becoming  perfectly  intolerable; 
and  in  the  following  November 
(1754)  threat  was  made  that,  seve- 
ral persons  of  quality  having  often- 
times complained  of  the  disturb- 
ances created  by  the  livery-servants, 
the  Footmen's  Gallery  would  be 
shut  up  on  the  first  complaint,  and 
no  admittance  given  for  the  future 
to  these  turbulent  gentlemen. 

The  theatre  lingered  through  the 
season;  but  the  utmost  success 
achieved  by  Vaneschi  just  enabled 
him  to  keep  free  of  a  debtor's  pri- 
son. He  saw  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  try  to  carry  on  his  enterprise 
without  some  lyrical  magnet ;  so  he 
inyited  Signora  Mingotti  to  come  to 
England  as  his  leading  singer. 

Begina  Mingotti  was  then  the 
most  celebrated  prima  donna  in  En- 
rope.  She  had,  in  her  childhood, 
been  placed  in  a  convent  by  her 
uncle,  who  intended  that  she  should 
become  a  nun;  but  the  death  of  this 
relative  changed  her  &te,  and  she 
did  not  «V6n  enter  on  her  novidata 
During  her  sojourn  with  the  nuns, 
she  had  acquired  a  taste  for  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  music;  when 
she  returned  to  her  mother  and 
sisters  she  was  very  unhappy,  and 
gladly  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  Signor  Mingotti,  director  of  the 
Opera  at  Dresden,  an  old  man,  who, 
with  the  object  of  making  a  fortune 
by  her  beautifol  voice,  forced  her 
on  the  stage,  entirely  against  her 
inclination.  She  had  come  out  in 
opposition  to  Faustina,  then  prin- 
dpal  singer  at  Dresden,  and  had 
completely  eclipsed  that  admired 
prima  donna.  At  the  time  when 
Vaneschi  entered  on  his  manage- 
ment she  was  singing  in  Madrid,  at 
the  head  of  the  company  engaged 
by  Fannelli,  who  was  as  tyrannical 
as  her  mother,  sisters,  and  husband 
had  been.  She  eagerly  accepted 
Yaneschi's  offer,  and  arrived  in 
London  in  the  autumn  of  1754. 
She  was  an  agreeable-looking  wo- 
man, about  .  twenty Hseven,  plump, 


with  an  expressive  countenance,  and 
was  an  admirable  singer  and  a  su- 
perb actress,  playing  with  fire  and 
energy :  indeed  she  performed  with 
so  much  boldness  that  she  was  pre- 
ferred in  male  characters. 

Felice  Giardini  was  then  directoar 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  season  opened  Noyember  9, 
1754,  with  *  Ipermestra,'  composed 
by  Hasse  and  Lampugnani,  when 
Signora  Mingotti  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England.  The  male 
singers  were  Eicciaxelli,  who  had  a 
pleasant  style  and  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  Oipandi;  the  second  female 
singer  was  Signora  Columba  Mattei, 
a  charming  singer  and  a  spirited 
actress,  who  afterwards  became  di- 
rectress. 

The  public  gave  Signora  Mingotti 
a  warm  welooma  The  populuity 
of  the  theatre  reyiyed,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  opera  of  '  Ix)enne- 
stra '  proved  a  decided  success. 

Managers  and  singers,  £rom  the 
commencement  of  Opera  annals, 
haye  mutually  assumed  an  antago- 
nistic position.  Scarcely  had  A&i- 
gotti  appeared  in  London  when  the 
rashionable  world  was  plunged  in  a 
third  war,  waged  between  her  and 
Vaneschi.  There  were  perpetual 
quarrels  and  disputes,  whicn  be- 
came more  violent  every  day.  Ea- 
shionable  society  separated  into  two 
parties,  one  dedaiing  itself  for 
Yanesohi,  the  other  for  the  pretty 
German.  Ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  threw  themselves  into  the  af- 
fray with  the  ardour  of  yetenm  war- 
riors, with  the  vehemence  displayed 
by  their  grandmothers  in  the  battleB 
between  Faustina  and  Gnzzoni,  Han- 
del and  Bononcini.  The  Opera  war 
was  the  principal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  drums  and  hurries,  kettle- 
drums and  hnrley-burlies.  Giaidini 
of  course  took  jMurt  with  Mingotti 
against  Yaneschi.  His  patroness, 
Mrs.  Fox  Lane  (afterwards  Lady 
Bingley)  was  one  of  their  most  ve- 
hement partisans.  One  day  Gene- 
ral Orewe  called  upon  her,  when 
she  entered  upon  the  history  of  the 
war  pending  between  the  manager 
and  his  prima  donna,  and  demaooGod 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  The 
GenenJ  was  puzjsled,  but  at  length 
asked— ^  And  )pnty,  madam,  who  fa 
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Signora  Mingotti  ?*  '  Get  out  of 
my  house!'  cried  the  enraged  Jady. 
'You  shall  noTer  hear  her  sing 
another  note  here  as  long  as  you 
liye!'  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  private  concerts,  where  the 
pupils  of  the  Signora  and  the  emi- 
nent violinist  performed;  and  as 
these  fashionable  amateurs  could 
not  be  heard  anywhere  else,  her 
friends  employed  every  species  of 
intrigue,  descended  to  every  kind 
of  humiliation,  to  obtain  admission. 
Of  this  she  took  advantage  to  assist 
her  protegees.  Whenever  a  benefit 
was  announced  by  either,  she  would 
cavalierly  demand  contributions 
from  everybody.  'Come,  give  me 
five  guineas!*  she  would  say;  but 
she  never  deigned  to  inform  her 
victims  whether  she  would  grant 
them  tickets  in  return  for  their 
money. 

Mingotti's  extraordinary  popu- 
larity excited  great  jealousy  and  in- 
Yidious  criticism.  A  dramatic  satire 
entitled  'Lethe'  was  brought  out 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  which  Mrs. 
Olive,  as  the  Italian  Lady,  sang  a 
song  from  an  Italian  opera,  written 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  ridicu- 
lous imitation  of  Signora  Mingotti. 
However,  Mingotti  continued  to 
sing  with  few  interruptions,  and 
unabated  popularity,  till  November, 
1755.  Jomelli's  'Andromaca'  was 
produced  that  month,  when  Min- 
gotti unfortanately  fell  ill,  and  re- 
signed her  part  to  Signora  Frasi. 
This  she  had  done  once  before ;  the 
imblic  had  been  exceedingly  indig- 
nant the  first  time  this  happened, 
and  they  were  even  more  angered 
now.  Mingotti  was  hurt  by  their 
severity,  and  complained  some 
twenty  years  afterwards  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  of  tiie  harshness  of  the  English 
public,  who  had  frequently  hissed 
her  'when  she  was  suffering  from 
a  toothache,  a  cold,  or  a  fever;' 
misfortunes,  she  said,  to  which  the 
^ood  people  of  England  would  rea- 
dily aUow  every  human  being  to  be 
liable,  except  an  actor  or  a  singer. 
'Andromaca,'  however,  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  her  inopportone 
illness;  and  the  public,  manager, 
and  singer  were  equally  outof  temper. 

At  l£i8  time  Crawford  was  trea- 
surer; he  was  afterwards  director. 
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The  quarrels  between  Yaneschi 
and  his  prima  donna  and  chef  d'or- 
chestre  became  so  violent  that  the 
Opera  was  perfectly  disorganized; 
and  the  summer  of  1755  saw  Ya- 
neschi a  bankrupt,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet,  and  finally  a  fugitive  from  the 
country,  after  the  manner  of  his 
predecessor  Dr.  Croza. 

On  the  flight  of  Yaneschi,  Signora 
Mingotti  had  the  folly  to  undertake 
the  government  of  the  Opera,  as- 
sisted by  Giardini.  She  was,  appa- 
rently, well  suited  to  take  the  reins 
of  power;  she  was  clever,  intelli- 
gent, had  a  practical  knowledge  of 
music,  great  experience  of  the  world, 
and  could  speak  with  the  utmost 
fluency  German,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian, and  English  tolerably  well. 
Her  exertions  gave  an  improved 
aspect  to  the  lyrical  drama;  and 
though  music  already  composed 
for  continental  establishments  (se- 
lected by  the  judgment,  and  arranged 
and  amplified  by  the  taste'  of  Giar- 
dini^ suppUed  the  place  of  original 
works,  yet  success,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  seemed  to  sanction  her 
venturesome  speculation. 

Giardini  was  bom  at  Turin  in 
1 7 16,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo 
Somis,  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Corelli.  He  was  seventeen  when 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Opera 
orchestra  of  Naples,  where  he  was 
stationed  next  the  first  violin.  With 
the  vanity  of  youth,  he  liked  to  dis- 
play his  execution,  and  used  to 
adorn  his  music  with  numerous 
flourishes  not  to  be  found  in  the 
score.  One  evening,  however,  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  an  opera  by 
Jomelli,  the  celebrated  composer 
himself  entered  the  orchestra,  and 
sat  down  beside  Giardini;  the  young 
man,  determined  to  impress  the  £&- 
mous  maestro  with  a  high  opinion 
of  his  skill,  performed  such  an  ela- 
borate fEuitasia  in  the  symphony  of 
a  song,  that  Jomelli  rewarded  him, 
not  with  praise,  but  with  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  face, — '  the  best  lesson,' 
says  Giardini,  telling  the  story, 
'  that  I  ever  received  in  my  life.' 
Jomelli,  however,  finding  that  he 
was  amenable  to  correction,  took  a 
&ncy  to  him,  and  afterwards  was  of 
yery  great  service  to  him.  Giardini 
came  to  England  in  1750,  and  im* 
2  M 
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mediately 'gained  an  extraordinary 
popularity.  He  oompofled  seyend 
operas,  Bome  of  which  were  pro- 
duced during  the  joint  management 
of  himself  and  MingottL 

Unfortunately,  though  applause 
was  acquired,  and  the  Opera  was  pa- 
tronized, the  profits  were  far  m>m 
being  large.  In  April,  1757,  the 
directress  made  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  fashionable  frequenters  of  the 
King's  Theatre:  'Signora  Mingotti 
begs  Leave  to  inform  the  Nobility 
and  Gentzy,  that  Subscriptions  for 
carrying  on  Operas  the  ensuing 
Season,  will  be  received  by  Messrs. 
Drunmiond,  Bankers,  at  Charing 
Gross.  She  humbly  solicits  an 
early  Payment  of  half  the  Subscrip- 
tion, that  she  may  be  enabled  to 
exhibit  next  Winter  an  Entertain- 
ment equal  to  her  wishes,  and 
worthy  of  her  Audience.' 

The  difficulties  grew  more  for- 
midable every  day,  however ;  and  in 
the  following  January,  Mingotti  and 
Giardini  were  oblieed  to  suddenly 
withdraw  from  the  dangerous  arena, 
both  having  been  heavy  losers  by 
the  speculation,  and  reduced  almost 
to  poverty  from  comparative  af- 
fluence. Signora  Mingotti  quitted 
the  country  altogether;  she  con- 
tinued to  sing  for  five  years  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy;  and  at 
length  auietly  settled  at  Munich, 
where  she  went  into  the  highest 
circles  of  society.  She  caftie  again 
to  England  in  1791,  with  one  of  her 
pupils,  who  was  to  appear  at  the 
Opera.    She  died  in  1807. 

The  season  of  1757  was  continued 
by  Yaneschi,  who  had  reappeared. 
In  May  he  tried  the  effect  of  an 
appeal  to  the  patrons  of  tiie  Opera. 
'  Mr.  Yaneschi  begs  leave  to  inform 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry/  he  said, 
'  that  a  licence  being  granted  to  him 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
with  his  Miyesty's  most  gracious 
approbation,  for  exhibiting  Italian 
Operas  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  subsoriptions  for  the 
ensuing  season  will  be  taken  in  by 
Messrs.  Drmnmond  and  Co.,  bankers, 
at  Charing  Cross.  He  humbly 
desires  his  protectors  and  sub- 
scribers to  obbge  him  with  an  early 
payment  of  their  subscription 
money,  in  order  that  he  maybe  able 


to  give  the  necessary  securities  to 
Signora  Columba  Mattel,  and  to 
Signor  Pasquale  Potenza,  as  also  to 
the  rest  of  the  singers.'  > 

Yaneschi,  however,  felled  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  the 
nobilify,  having  paid  too  dearly  for 
their  experiments  in  opera-manage- 
ment, were  disinclined  to  resume 
the  government  of  so  expensive  a 
state.  The  Opera,  therefore,  re- 
mained without  a  chief  until  Signora 
Mattel  and  her  husband,  Trombetta, 
'made  interest  for  the  chance  of 
speedy  ruin,'  as  Buroey  says;  and 
they  became  Opera  managers,  i759> 
a  poet  which  they  retained  for  four 
years. 

Of  course  Signora  Matte!  assumed 
the  dignity  of  prima  donna.  She 
soon  became  a  fevourite ;  she  was  an 
excellent  singer,  a  fine  actress,  and 
a  handsome  woman.  Potenza,  an 
uncertain  singer  and  an  afifocted 
actor,  supplied  the  place  of  Bioda- 
relli.  Mattel  engaged  Gioacehino 
Cocchi,  of  Naples,  as  composer  to 
the  Opera  during  her  administration. 
This  composer  had  some  talent,  but 
he  was  not  endowed  with  genius. 
When  he  ifirst  arrived  in  England, 
he  brought  over  the  new  passages 
that  were  in  fevour  at  Eome  and 
Naples;  but  to  these  he  added  so 
little  from  his  own  stock  of  ideas, 
that,  from  frequent  repetition,  the 
public  soon  wearied  of  them.  On 
giving  up  his  dignified  position  as 
composer  to  the  Opera  (1764)*  he 
took  the  more  humble  one  of  teacher, 
and  earned  a  comfortable  indepen- 
dence thereby, 

Giardini's  successor  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra  was  Pinto,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  an  Italian  by  parent* 
age.  Whe9  a  boy,  he  was  'a  mira- 
culous player'  on  the  violin;  and 
when  a  mere  youth  he  was  emp1<^yed 
as  leader  of  large  bands  in  conoerts. 
He  was  far  more  inclined  to  be  the 
&ie  gentleman  than  the  musical 
student,  however,  at  that  time;  he 
kept  a  horse, '  was  always  in  boots  of 
a  monung,  with  a  switch  in  his 
hand  instead  of  a  fiddlestick,'  when 
the  arrival  of  Giardim'  changed  all 
his  thoughts  and  aspirations.  The 
superiority  of  that  eminent  per- 
former to  anyone  he  had  ever  heard 
filled  him  with  emulation;  and  he 
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practifled  for  some  time  with  gieat 
diligenca  He  had  a  powerful  hand 
and  marvellously  quick  eye,  but  he 
was  so  careless  a  performer  that  he 
played  the  most  difficult  music 
Better  the  first  time  he  saw  it  than 
ever  after:  he  was  then  obliged  to 
look  at  the  notes  with  some  atten- 
tion, whereas  afterwards  he  trusted 
to  his  memory,  aod  frequently  com* 
mitted  mistakes,  and  misconstrued 
the  expression  of  passages  which,  if 
he  had  thought  of  looking  at  them, 
he  would  have  executed  with  ao- 
curacy. 

Tenducd  airived  in  London  in 
1758,  when  he  was  engaged  to  sing 
at  the  Opera.  It  was  not  until  the 
following  year  that  he  was  noticed. 
Though  a  young  performer,  and 
cmly  second  in  rank,  he  was  a  much 
better  singer  than  Potenza,  to  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  give  precedence. 
The  sister  of  Guadagni  arrived  in 
i759>  when  Comacchini,  a  new 
'  first  man,'  superseded  Potenza— a 
change  by  which  the  public  gained 
little,.a8  he  had  an  indiffermt  voice, 
and  a  (disagreeable  style. 

In  1759  and  1760,  dancing  began 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  sister  art 
of  music,  although  the  rage  for  it 
had  not  yet  made  London  and  Parte 
ridiculous.  Mdlle.  Asselin  was  the 
principal  female  dancer  at  the 
Opera;  Qherardi  was  first  male 
dancer  and  ballet-master,  'famous, 
both  in  serious  and  comic,  as  well 
for  his  invention  as  for  execution  in 
dancing,'  the  advertisements  said. 
Gallini,  first  dancer  in  1 760,  received 
great  i^plause,  and  in  a  pas  seul 
was  frequently  encored,  'which  I 
never  remember  to  have  happened 
to  any  other  dancer/  says  Bumey. 
Qallini  was  a  very  eccentric  charac- 
ter, and  a  perfect  miser. 

The  next  season  (1760-61),  the 
Opera  troupe  was  reinforced  not  only 
with  Elisi,  a  new  male  singer  of 
great  reputation  and  ability,  but  by 
a  complete  company  for  the  comic 
opera,  consisting  of  Paganini,  Tsde- 
Bchini  (who  afterwards  became  an 
eminent  singing  master),  and  several 
other  singers.  Some  comic  operas 
were  then  produced,  with  which,  as 
witii  the  performers,  the  public 
were  greatly  pleased.  Later  in  the 
seeson^  a  pasticcio  by  Oaluppi— 


'Aiiaima  e  Tesco'-^was  produced^ 
when  Elisi  appeared,  with  the  direc- 
tress, Signora  Mattel,  and  the  theatre 
again  attracted  crowds.  Elisi  was  a 
great  singer,  and  a  stiU  greater 
actor;  he  had  a  fine  compass  of 
voice,  and  wonderfol  dexterity  J  and 
his  figure  was^^large  and  mi^jestio. 
Tenducd  bad  quitted  Londcoi  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  grand  event  of  1761  was  the 
produotion  of  'H  Filosofo  di  Osm- 
pagna.'  The  singers  were  indif- 
ferent, but  snch  was  the  popularity 
the  music  attained,  that  the  ap- 
plause was  indiscriminate.  Paga- 
nini was  encored  in  almost  every 
air.  So  much  did  this  buffo  caricato 
increase  in  public  estimation  during 
the  run  of  this  piece,  that,  on  the 
evening  of  his  benefit,  the  crowd 
which  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
house  was  so  immense,  that  not  a 
third  of  the  people  who  presented 
themselves  could  be  accommodated. 
Such  a  crowd  had  rarely  been  seen 
in  f^nt-  of  the  King's  Theatre. 
'  Caps  were  lost,  and  gowns  torn  to 
pieces,  without  number  or  mercy, 
m  the  struggle  to  get  in.  Ladies  in 
fiill  dress,  who  had  sent  away  their 
servants  and  carriages,  were  oUiged 
to  appear  in  the  streets  and  walk 
home  in  great  numbers,  without 
caps  or  attendants.  Luckily,'  adds 
Bumey,  an  eye-wiiness, '  the  weather 
was  iae,  and  did  not  add  to  their 
distress  by  rain  or  wind;  tiiough 
their  oonfasion  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  its  being  broad  daylight, 
and  the  streets  full  of  spectators.' 
This  season  was  a  very  profitable 
one  to  the  impresaria;  and  in  the 
autanm,  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty 
King  Gieorge,  with  his  bride,  the 
royal  coronation,  and  the  festivities 
consequent  thereon,  filled  London 
with  a  crowd  of  visitors.  The  first 
night  the  royal  couple  appeared 
for  at  the  Opera,  half  the  appli- 
cants' places  were  refused  tickets 
because  there  was  not  sufficient 
space. 

The  pubKo  were  growing  very 
weary  of  Cocchi.  Although  he  had 
two  admirable  singers  to  write  for — 
Elisi  and  Signora  Mattei-^his  lack 
of  inventive  powers  was  becoming 
more  evident  every  season.  At  this 
junctoie  John  Christian  Bach,  in 
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company    with    Charles    Frederic 
Abel,  arrived  in  London. 

Abel  was  a  German.  For  nearly 
ten  years  he  was  in  the  band  of  the 
electoral  king  of  Poland,  at  Dresden, 
at  the  time  that  the  celebrated 
Hasse  was  chapel  -  master.  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  for  his  throwing 
np  this  situation  about  1760  (some 
a£sert  that  he  bad  a  yiolent  dispute 
with  Hasse);  he  quitted  Dresden 
with  only  three  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  to  the  next  little  German 
capital,  where  his  talents  obtained 
for  him  a  temporary  supply  of 
money.  On  coming  to  England,  he 
gained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
York;  and  on  the  formation  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  band,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  her 
Majesty,  with  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He 
could  perform  on  several  instru- 
ments, but  his  favourite  was  the 
viol  di  gamba,  on  which  he  excelled 
every  contemporary  performer;  he 
preferred  its  grating  tones  to  the 
most  dulcet  strains  that  any  other 
instrument  could  produce.  A  story 
is  told  of  him  by  Dr.  Walcoi  At  a 
dinner  at  which  the  doctor  was 
present,  given  by  Lord  Sandwich  at 
the  Admiralty,  the  various  merits  of 
different  musical  instruments  form- 
ing the  subject  of  conversation,  his 
lordship  proposed  that  each  gentle- 
man should  name  which  was  his 
&vourite.  Abel,  i^r  hearing  with 
restrained  emotion,  one  name  the 
harp,  another  the  piano,  another  the 
organ,  another  the  clarionet,  and  so 
on,  but  no  one  mention  his  favourite 
viol  di  gamba,  abruptly  rose,  and 
left  the  room,  vociferating, '  0  dere 
be  de  brute  in  de  world;  dere  be 
dose  who  no  love  de  king  of  all  de 
instruments  I'    He  was  a  singular 

gersonage,  a  man  of  dry  sarcastic 
umour,  but  kind-hearted.  He 
used  to  swear  that  'gold  was  de 
devil  of  English  idolatry.'  His 
compositions  were  easy  and  elegantly 
simple,  for  he  often  declared,  *I  do 
not  choose  to  be  always  struggling 
with  difficulties,  and  playing  with 
all  my  might.  I  make  my  pieces 
difficult'whenever  I  please,  according 
to  my  disposition  and  that  of  my 
audience.'  He  was  deeply  learned 
in  the  science  of  music.    He  was 


the  umpire  of  all  mui^cal  ocmtro- 
versies,  and  was  frequently  con- 
sulted on  difficult  points.  Hia 
science  and  taste,  however,  wen 
greater  than  his  invention.  He 
possessed  a  high  reputation  in  his 
profession  till  his  death.  He  and 
bach  organised  weekly  concerts  the 
year  after  their  arrival  in  London, 
which  attracted  crowded  and  fiehion- 
able  audiences. 

In  1762,  Mattel  retired  from  the 
stage,  but  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  Opera  until  May,  1764-  The 
Amicis  family  were  engaged  for 
burlettas,  in  addition  to  Faganini 
and  the  other  singers.  Anna  de 
Amicis  was  a  captivating  singer, 
and  a  graceful  and  elegant  waman, 
with  an  exquisitely  pK>hshed  style. 
By  this  time  Cocchi's  invention  ^ras 
quite  exhausted:  his  pieces  weie 
becoming  intolerably  wearisome. 
He  had  neither  humoar,  gaiety,  nor 
creative  powers.  His  oomic  operas 
were  the  most  melancholy  perfoim- 
ance  that  can  be  imagined.  In 
1763,  Mattei  (who  was  now  joined 
by  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  maoage" 
ment)  displaced  CocchL  8he  had 
wished  Bach  to  write  for  the  Opera 
on  his  first  arrival  in  England,  bat 
he  was  so  extremely  mortified  to 
find  that  he  was  invited  to  compose 
for  such  singers  as  Ciardini  and  the 
Cremonini,  then  the-  chief  vocalists, 
that  he  totally  declined  doing  so, 
being  unwilling,  as  a  stranger,  to 
trust  his  reputation  to  such  pe^ 
formers.  Having  heaid  Anna  de 
Amicis  sing  two  or  three  seriona 
songs  in  private,  however,  he  knew 
he  had  discovered  a  singer  worthy 
of  performing  his  music.  He  said 
to  Mattei  that  if  she  would  give  the 
'  first  woman's'  part  to  Anna  de 
Amicis,  he  would  write  an  opera; 
she  willingly  agreed,  Anna  de 
Amicis  was  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  prima  donna  in  the  serioos 
opera,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
season  this  singer  appeared  in 
serious  parts  6n  Tuesday  nights, 
and  in  comic  on  Saturdays,  being 
equally  admired  in  each.  Bach's  tot 
opera  in  England  was  'Orion,*  pro- 
duced February  19, 1761,  performed 
before  the  king  and  queen,  and  a 
house  crowded  with  fiishion,  aid 
proved  a  triumphant  success.  This 
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was  the  first  time  that  clarionets 
were  admitted  into  our  opera  or* 
chestra. 

In  June,  1764^  Signora  Mattd  re- 
signed the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment. An  annonncement  appeared 
in  May,  'As  Signora  Mattd  leaves 
England  at  the  end  of  this  season, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  intends  to  quit 
the  management,  all  the  dresses  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  him  and 
Signora  Mattei  will  be  sold.'  The 
theatre  opened  in  November  under 
the  management  of  Giardini,  who 
had  been  teaching  since  he  relin- 
quished his  post  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra.  Giovanni  Manzoli,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  singers  of  the 
period,  arrived  in  England,  and  was 
immediately  engaged.  The  expeKst- 
ations  which  his  brilliant  reputation 
excited  were  so  great  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  theatre  in  November, 
there  was  such  a  crowd  assembled 
at  all  the  entrances,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  any  one  could 
obtain  places,  though  some  visitors 
waited  two  hours  at  the  doors. 
Monzoli's  voice  was  most  powerful, 
and  his  stvle  the  most  grand  and 
dignified  heard  since  Farinelii's 
time.  He  was  a  good  actor,  though 
he  was  '  unwieldv '  in  figure,  and  not 
well  made,  ana  was  not  young, 
being  then  forty  years  of  age.  The 
sensation  he  created  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  manager  invited 
Dr.  Ame  to  write  an  opera  for  Man- 
zoli,  although  every  musician  of 
distinction  in  London  was  ambi- 
tious of  composing  for  the  great 
SKDger,  and  the  doctor  had  never 
written  for  the  Italian  stage.  Dr. 
Ame  selected  Metastasio's  'Olim- 
piade ;'  but  owing  probably  to  being 
oompelled  to  write  in  fetters — with 
a  different  language,  different  sing- 
ers, a  different  audience,  a  different 
style  of  music  to  that  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed— the  doctor 
Med  unequivocally,  and  surprised 
every  one  by  the  tawdriness  of  his 
music.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
pasticcio,  to  which  Hasse,  Galuppi, 
Ferradini,  Bach,  Yento,  Kezel,  and 
even  Abel  contributed;  and  then 
'Adriano  in  Siria,'  by  Bach,  wa^ 
I)roduced,  when  the  crowd  that  be- 
sieged the  Opera  for  admission  was 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 


third  part  of  the  company  collected 
together  to  obtain  places.  The 
public  were  very  much  disappointed 
m  this  opera,  however.  Scotti  was 
the  first  woman ;  she  had  personal 
beauty  and  good  taste,  but  a  feeble 
voice.  Tenducci  returned  this  season, 
as '  second  man.'  Giardini,  although 
he  could  write  operas  himself,  in- 
vited Vento  from  Italy,  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  should  continue 
impresario;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
season  he  relinquished  his  attempt 
at  Opera  management  He  enjoyed 
the  &,vour  of  the  English  aristocracy 
till  1784,  when  he  went  to  Italy. 
After  an  absence  of  five  years,  he 
returned  to  London;  but  he  was 
then  no  longer  the  same— broken  in 
health,  his  powers  diminished,  and, 
worst  of  all, '  old-fiftshioned,'  and  he 
failed  to  regain  any  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  advanti^s  which  he  ob- 
tained by  his  talisnts,  he  lost,  during 
his  whole  life,  by  his  haughty  dis- 
position, and  by  his  extravagance. 
He  squandered  tiie  large  sums  he  re- 
ceived, and  alienated  his  best  friends 
by  his  caprice  and  his  splenetic 
temper.  As  a  composer  ne  waa 
pleasing  and  effective,  and  for  a  long 
time  popular ;  but  he  had  few  pre- 
tensions to  learning.  Some  one  in- 
formed Dr.  Boyce  that  he  professed 
to  teach  composition  in  twenty  lea- 
sons;  to  which  the  doctor  sarcasti- 
cally zepUed, '  All  that  he  knows  of 
composition  might  be  taught  in 
ten.* 

On  the  retirement  of  Giardini, 
Vincent,  Gordon,  and  Crawford  un- 
dertook the  management;  their 
regency  lasted  from  November  1765 
to  1772,  the  only  year  in  which 
Orawifbrd  was  al^nt  being  1768. 
Gordon  and  Vincent  were  expe- 
rienced professionals.  Gordon  was 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  and 
was  a  good  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello. Thomas  Vincent  was  a  scho- 
lar of  San  Martini,  and  was  long  a 
favourite  performer  on  the  hautboy; 
his  father  was  a  bassoon  player  in 
the  Guards,  and  his  brother,  James 
Vincent,  who  died  young,  was  joint 
organist  of  the  Temple  with  Stanley, 
and  a  brilliant  performer.  Thomas 
Vincent  had  been  a  favourite  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of 
George  III.^  and  had  acquired  by 
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his  profession  a  considezable  sum  of 
money,  which  he  '  augmented  by  ^ 
marriage/  Burney  says ;  but  which, 
imfortunately,  was  soon  swallowed 
up  in  the  expenses  of  the  Opera. 
He  finally  became  a  bankmpi,  and 
his  colleagues,  though  they  escaped 
ntter  ruin,  chiefly  because  they  had 
nothing  to  lose,  were  not  enriched 
by  the  speculation. 

The  operas  produced  by  these 
gentlemen  were  not  successfoL  The 
singers  were  Elisi,  the  Yisoonti,  and 
some  others  of  lesser  celebrity. 
8ayoi  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
and  soon  Elisi's  popularity  waned, 
and  Savoi  became  the  reigning  far 
vourite.  Barthelemon  (who  came 
to  London  in  1765)  led  the  band. 
He  was  a  first-rate  performer  on  the 
Tiolin.  He  was  bom  at  Bordeaux 
in  1 741,  and  liyed  some  time  in 
Paris,  where  he-  had  composed  an 
opera.  In  1766  he  composed  his 
first  opera  for  the  King's  Theatre— 
'  Pelopida ' — ^which  was  received  with 
uncommon  applause.  Garrick,  hear- 
ing of  his  success,  called  upon  him 
one  morning,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  set  English  words  to  music? 
He  replied,  hd  thought  he  could. 
Garrick,  asking  then  for  pen  and 
paper,  wrote  down  the  words  of  a 
song  to  be  introduced  in  the '  Coun- 
try Girl,'  and  sung  by  Dodd,  as 
Sparkish.  While  the  tz«gedian  was 
writing  his  verses,  Barthelemon  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  set  them  to 
music  I  Garrick  at  length  said, 
'There,  my  friend,  there  is  my 
song.'  Barthelemon  instantly  re- 
plied, 'There,  sir,  there  is  the  music 
for  it'  Astonished  at  this  unex- 
ampled display  of  musical  talent, 
Garrick  invited  him  to  dine  that 
day  with  him,  and  to  meet  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  song  proved  so  suc- 
cessful, that  it  was  encored  every 
time  it  was  sung;  and  Garrick  in 
his  gratitude  promised  to  make 
Barthelemon's  fortune.  He  era- 
ployed  hiji  to  set  to  music  the 
operatic  farce  of  '  A  Peep  behind 
the  Curtain,'  which  was  so  much 
admired,  that  it  was  represented 
one  hundred  and  eight  nights  in  one 
year :  Garrick  cleared  several  thou- 
sand pounds  by  it,  and  rewarded 
the  composer  with  the  sum  of  forty 
guineas  instead  of  fifty,  which  he 


bad  originally  promised  him,  al- 
leging, as  an  excuse,  that  the  dan^ 
dug  cows  had  cost  him  so  mudi 
money,  that  he  really  could  not 
afford  to  pay  him  any  more.  Bar- 
thelemon composed  several  pieces 
for  the  English  stage,  though  he 
finally  gave  it  up  in  disgust  He 
was,  in  appearance,  a  very  little 
man,  but  handsome,  and  had  a  neat 
figure.  He  married  Miss  PoUy 
Young,  an  operatic  singer,  a  beauti* 
ful  little  creature — a  bewitching 
Ariel. 

During  the  summer  of  1766,  a 
new  plan  was  formed  for  the  en* 
euing  season  by  the  Opera  managief% 
which  involved  future  directcNTB  m, 
great  difficulties  and  expense.  As 
the  theatre  had  been  almost  des^ted 
on  Tuesdays,  even  when  it  was 
thronged  on  Saturdays,  the  ioft- 
presarii  thought  it  expedient,  in 
order  to  attract  visitors,  to  perform 
serious  operas  on  Saturdays,  and 
comic  on  Tneedays.  As  thu  ne- 
cessitated a  double  company  of 
singers,  Mr.  Gordon  went  to  Italy, 
during  the  reccGB.  Among  the  per- 
formers with  whom  he  returned 
were  Guarducci  and  Signora  GraasL 
The  first  buffo,  Lovattini,  was  in 
London  at  the  tima  Guarduod, 
who  had  been  in  England  before, 
was  greatly  admired.  He  was  tall 
and  a^vkward  in  figure,  inanimate 
as  an  actor,  and  in  countenance  ill- 
&voured  and  morlnd;  but  with 
these  personal  disadvantBges,  be 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  proHty  and 
worth  in  his  private  character.  As 
a  singer,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
correct  performers  ever  heard;  and 
had  he  not,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, arrived  here  so  soon  after 
ManzoH,  the  impressions  of  whose 
beautiful  voice  and  n^jestic  manner 
of  singing  had  not  been  efiaoed, 
Guarducci  would  have  attained  the 
highest  position.  His  voice,  thongfa 
of  much  less  volume  than  Man- 
zoli's,  was  clear,  soft,  and  flexible. 
Prejudice  ran  high  against  him  on 
his  first  arrival,  but  his  m^ts  at 
length  made  its  way,  and  his  ex- 
quisitely polished  style  was  ap- 
proved and  acknowledged  by  the 
principal  professionals  and  persons 
of  taste  and  discemment  He  soon 
discovered  that  a  singw  could  not 
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captiTate  the  English  by  tricks  of 
Yocal  execntioii,  and  told  Dr.  Burney 
some  years  subsequently,  in  Italy, 
that  '  the  gravity  of  our  taste '  had 
been  of  infinite  service  to  him. '  The 
English/  said  he, '  are  such  friends 
to  the  c<Nnposer,  and  to  simplicity, 
that  they  like  to  hear  a  melody  in 
its  primitive  state,  undisguised  by 
change  or  embellishment.  Or  if, 
when  repeated,  riffioramenti  are 
necessary,  the  notes  must  be  few 
and  well  selected,  to  be  heard  with 
approval.'  Dr.  Burney  adds,  'In- 
deed, Guaiducci  was  the  plainest 
and  most  simple  singer,  of  the  first 
class,  I  ever  heard.  All  his  effects 
were  produced  by  expression  and 
high  finish,  nor  did  he  ever  aim  at 
execution/ 

Cecilia  Gzassif  afterwards  Mrs. 
Bach,  performed  the  first  woman's 
part  with  Guarducci.  She  was  plain, 
and  a  perfectly  inanimate  actress,  yet 

•  she  possessed  a  certain  charm  which 
disarmed  criticism. 

The  visit  of  the  yonng  King  of 
Denmark  to  England  in  1768  was 
signalised  at  the  Operarhouse  by  a 
series  of  six  extra  performances. 
His  Majesty,  in  October,  gave  a 
splendid  masquerade,  at  which  three 
thousand  persons  were  present ;  the 
profusion  of  diamonds  worn  bv  the 
nobility  on  this  night  excited  the 
utmost  wonder.  The  stage  is  said 
to  have  been  lined  with  crimson  vel- 
vet, and  six  rooms  were  arranged  for 
supper,  where  a  quantity  of  plate 
glittered. 
At  this  time  Gaetano  Fugnani  led 

» the  band.  He  had  been  violinist  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia:  in  1 754  he  had 
come  to  London,  having  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Paris. at  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel.  He  was  a  brilliant 
violinist,  and  unequalled  as  a  leader. 
At  the  head  of  an  orchestra  he  was 
like  a  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  So  absorbed  were  all  his 
thoughte  in  his  profession,  that 
sometimes  he  forgot  everything 
else.  One  night  he  was  performing 
a  concerto  in  a  crowded  assembly, 
and  had  come  to  bjh  ad  hbitam  pas- 
sage, when  he  was  '  so  lost  in  atten- 
tion to  his  playing,'  that,  fancying 
himself  alone,  he  walked  about  the 
room  till  he  had  finished  an  elabo- 
rate cadence.    He  remained  in  Eng- 


land until  1770,  when  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  founded  a  school  horn 
whence  issued  some  of  the  b^ 
violiniste  of  the  last  century;  his 
eulogy  has  been  pronounced  in  these 
words : '  He  was  the  master  of  YiottL' 
He  would  have  been  a  handsome 
man  but  for  the  disproportk>nato  size 
of  his  nose. 

In  Uie  autumn  of  1769,  Guadagni 
arrived  for  the  second  and  last  time. 
During  his  absence  from  England, 
he  had  gained  a  brilliant  reputation 
in  Italy.  As  an  actor  he  was  justly 
eminent,  and  he  was  an  exquisite 
singw,  although  be  had  forced  the 
extent  of  his  voice,  thereby,  in  the 
ofHuion  of  most  persons  who  had 
h^d  him  before  nis  departure  in 
1748,  injuring  it  Unhappily,  al- 
though he  had  attained  the  highest 
place  in  public  estimatbn,  his  quar- 
relsome temper  well-nigh  ruined 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Hobart,  the  patentee  of  the 
theatre,  because  that  gentleman 
chose  to  give  the  preference  to  Sig- 
nora  Zamparini  before  his  (Gua- 
dagni's)  sister;  he  quarrelled  with 
tiie  public  because  they  persisted  in 
applauding  or  encoring  him  when 
he  was  engaged  in  interesting 
scenes;  and  he  quarrelled  with  all 
his  friends  and  theatrical  comrades 
because  he  had  no  control  over  him- 
self. He  was  so  p<issionate  that  his 
enemies,  knowing  his  weakness,  often 
maliciously  encored  him,  simply  to 
irritate  him,  and  make  him  offend 
the  audience  by  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  t(^ens  of  approval.  He 
had  strong  resentmente  and  '  high 
notions  of  his  own  importance  and 
profession.'  He  was  admitted  to  be 
the  most  skilful  billtard-player  in 
Europe,  yet  his  opponente,  when 
playing  for  large  sums,  would  put 
him  in  a  rage  by  pretending  that 
something  was  unfair  that  was 
clearly  c^erwise.  when  he  would 
become  so  agitated  as  to  be  no  longer 
a  mateh  even  for  a  child.  Tet  he 
was  generous  to  extravagance;  he 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  impo- 
verished young  men  of  good  &mily. 
who  had  ruined  themselves.  One 
young  nobleman,  having  borrowed  a 
handred  sequins  from  him,  said,  '  I 
only  want  it  as  a  loan;  I  shall  repay 
you.'     *  That  is  not  my  intention. 
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replied  Gnadagni ;  '  if  I  wanted  to 
have  it  returned,  I  should  not  lend 
it  to  yoa.'  He  left  England  in  1 7  7 1 , 
hecause,  during  the  latter  part  of 
hiB  stay,  he  never  appeared  without 
being  hissed. 

Tenducci  continued  to  sing  during 
the  seasons  of  1770  and  1771:  he 
was  greatly  improved  since  his  first 
arrival.  From  May  1771  there  was 
no  serious  opera  attempted  till  the 
arrival  of  Millioo,  who  came  over  in 
the  spring  of  1773  with  Sacchini. 
He  was  considered  the  best  singer 
of  his  time,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  dignity  and  feeling  of  his  style. 
He  was  ugly,  and  his  voice  had  ac- 
quired its  greatest  beauties  from 
art ;  but  he  was  a  fine  actor,  and  a 
most  excellent  man.  When  he  came, 
he  had  to  sustain  a  most  desperate 
struggle  a^nst  the  cabals  which 
were  organised  against  him  by  the 
admirers  of  Tenducci  and  Gnadagni, 
as  well  as  the  Oocchi,  Guglielmi, 
Giardini,  Yento,  and  Bach  parties. 
None  of  his  violent  and  virulent  op- 
ponents would  allow  that  Millico 
could  sing.  They  were  also  very 
bitter  against  Sacchini,  who,  they 
asserted,  could  not  composa  At 
first,  both  Sacchini's  music  and  Mil- 
lico's  singing  were  frequently  hissed ; 
but  at  length  these  gifted  men  con- 


quered their  enemies,  and  not  only 
obtained  universal  applause,  but 
drew  crowded  audiences ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  next  season,  as  Butobj 
says,  'several  who  had  boldly  pro- 
nounced that  neither  Sacchini  could 
compose  nor  Millico  sing,  would  have 
given  a  hundred  pounds  if  th^ 
could  have  recalled  their  words  or 
made  their  acquaintances  forget  tb^ 
had  been  guilty  of  such  manifest  in- 
justice and  absurdity.* 

Cecilia  Grassi  was  the  first  female 
performer. 

Dancing  was  now  rapidly  gaining 
an  ascendancy  in  point  of  populari^ 
over  music.  The  celebrated  Mdlle. 
Heinel  attracted  crowds  by  her  gnu» 
and  piquancy.  Neither  the  works 
of  a  new  composer,  nor  the  talents 
of  a  new  singer,  could  draw  the  pub- 
lic to  the  tiieatro  as  this  dancer 
could.  Her  'extraordinary  merit' 
had,  howevOT,  an  '  extiaordinaiy  rB- 
compense :' for  besides  the  salary  of 
six  hundred  pounds  allowed  her  by 
the  Hon.  1^.  Hobart,  she  was  ocan- 
plimented  with  a  gift  of  six  hundred 
more  from  the  Maccaroni  Club.  'It 
is  very  extraordinary,'  remarked 
Cocchi,  the  composer,  bitterly, '  that 
the  English  set  no  value  upon  any- 
thing but  what  they  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for.'  £.  C  0. 


THE  UNDEE-CUEEENT. 


THOUGHTS  of  mine,  so  wildly  preaabg 
Through  the  mystery  of  my  soul, 
While  my  calm  face,  unconfessiog, 
Keeps  the  solemn  secret  whole. 
Oft  1  ponder. 
With  vague  wonder, 
Whence  ye  come — and  what  ye  mean ; 
Visions  of  my  world  unseen  I 

Are  ye  nothing?  all  the  longing? 
And  the  jleep  bewildering  doubt? 
Till  the  old  child-faiths  come  thronging 
Back — and  cast  the  tempter  out. 

Is  this  dreaming  ? 

Only  seeming, 
All  the  strong  love,  and  tlie  pain 
Which  can  never  sleep  again. 


Does  all  pass  away  unheeding, 
I.«aving  no  marks  in  its  track? 
Do  the  da]rs,  on  days  succeeding; 
From  the  Past  call  nothii^  back? 

No  1. 1  only. 

Sad  and  lonely, 
In  my  weai-y  soul  bnr  trace 
Of  the  wrestle  and  the  race ! 

All,  all,  passes;  but  in  token 
Of  the  long-lost  dreams,  there  lie, 
In  my  silent  hearty  unnioken 
Words  and  thoughu,  that  will  not  die. 

Here,  the  cherished 

Hopes,  that  perished 
Ere  those  golden  days  were  o'er. 
Sleep  enshrined  for  evermore. 

H.  DE  Lrs. 
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THE  name  of  Charles  Knight  is 
intimately  associated  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  p<^alar 
literature  of  the  century,  when 
the  instroction  of  the  people  was 
frowned  on  by  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  denounced  as  democratic, 
ana  dreaded  as  the  prelude  of  revo- 
lution, the  idea  of  a  cheap  instmc- 
tiye  literature  was  being  cast  in  his 
mind,  and  was  shaping  itself  into 
the  work  of  his  lira.  No  weekly 
serial  or  monthly  volume  of  attrac- 
tive information,  adapted  to  the  tastes 
and  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  people,  issued  from  the  British 
press.  Science  had  not  condescended 
to  popularise  her  doctrines.  Her 
wonders  were  still  the  pride  and  the 
possession  of  the  aristocracy  of  mind. 
The  pen  of  the  litterateur  still  aimed 
to  command 'ears  polite.'  To  write 
for  the  tradesman  and  mechanic, 
for  the  farmer,  the  clerk,  or  the 
shopman,  for  the  needlewoman,  the 
nursery-maid,  or  even  the  boarding- 
fichool  young  lady,  was  beneath  tbe 
function  of  me  man  of  letters.  He 
shot  at  higher  game,  to  bring  down 
my  lord  or  lady  as  patron  or  patro- 
ness to  his  genius,  or  to  win  the 
homage  of  we  literary  taste  and 
higher  mind  of  the  country.  The 
'  cheap  publications '  of  that  period, 
or  !sucn  as  bore  the  name,  were 
almost  exclusively  democratic  or 
infidel  Nothing  seemed  to  have 
strength  to  live,  or  the  vigour 
of  self-support,  imleas  the  vehicle 
of  sedition  or  of  infidel  opinions. 
Wooler's  'Black  Dwarf,'  'The  Ee- 
publican,'  'The  Medusa's  Head,' 
'  The  Cap  of  Liberty,'  ran  the  race 
in  the  metropolis  with  Cobbetf  s 
'Twopenny  Begister,'  and  the  large 
manufoctniing  towns  had  their 
oompetmi^  journals  for  working  men 
of  a  similar  stamp.  Even  larger 
works  designed  for  the  mechanic, 

*  *  Passages  of  a  Working  Life  during 
Half  a  Century,  with  a  Prelude  of  Eaily 
Reminiscenoea.^  By  Charles  Knight.  First 
Epoch.  London:  Bradbury  and  Evans. 
1864. 
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the  &ctory  workers,  or  the  few 
reading  agricultural  labourers,  wore 
tainted  with  the  same  poison.  Mr. 
Knight  mentions  a  Manchester  paper 
that  came  under  his  eye  some  time 
in  the  year  18 14,  an  entire  column 
of  which  consisted  of  an  advertise- 
ment of  books,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  Christianify,  all  published  in 
numbers,  and  at  a  price  acces- 
sible to  the  unhappy  mechanics 
who  were  then  labouring  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  less  than  a  shilling. 

It  was  time  that  the  new  power  of 
education  that  was  beginning  to 
develop  itself  among  the  working 
men  of  England  should  have  im- 
pressed upon  it  a  safer  direction.' 
The  pious  and  loyal  tracts  dropped 
by  aristocratic  distributors  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  with  their  invari- 
able dreary  commonplace  of  loyal 
obedience  and  reverential  content- 
ment, were  no  antagonists  to  the 
fiery  appeals  of  the  anarchist  or  the 
wild  novelties  of  the  sceptic  Some- 
thing more  attractive  than  pious 
commonplaces  and  stale  advices 
was  required  to  displace  the  revo- 
lutionary literature  which,  wanting 
in  every  quality  as  a  guide  or  in- 
structor, yet  broke  in  upon  the 
monotony  of  the  artisan's  life  and 
thought,  with  its  magnificent  pro- 
mises, daring  &ult-finding,  artful 
flattery  of  his  class,  and  the  hopes 
it  fed  of  its  vindicating  for  him  a 
higher  social  position  and  a  more 
commanding  political  influence.  To 
drive  it  from  the  field,  a  cheap 
literature  was  called  for  which 
should  at  once  attract  and  instruct 
the  popular  mind,  deliver  it  from  its 
subjection  to  political  quackery,  and 
prove  the  means  of  the  higher  mental 
culture  of  the  working  man. 

To  project  a  literature  of  this 
character  fifty  years  ago  was  a  bold 
undertaking— to  propose  to  conduct 
it  on  the  mercantile  principle  of 
self-support,  seemed  as  hazardous 
as  the  ent^rise  was  novel  It 
could  hope  for  no  support  from  the 
2  K 
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dominant  class  of  British  society  who 
had  borrowed  from  Borne  its  maxim, 
'  that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of 
devotion/  and  translated  it  into  the 
iwlitical  one  'that  knowledge  was 
the  mother  of  revolutions.'  The  age 
of  Mechanics'  Institates  was  still  in 
the  distance,  when  noble  lords  should 
occupy  the  chair  at  an  '  Introduc* 
tory,  or  themselves  turn  lecturers, 
and  for  the  time  meet  all  ranks  on 
the  common  platform  of  knowledge. 
It  was  still  the  strong  prejudice  of 
their  order  that  for  tne  working 
men  to  read  books  was  to  make  him 
a  dangeroos  member  of  society. 
His  part  was  to  obey  his  superiors, 
and  enjoy,  when  he  could, '  unlimited 
rashers  from  the  flitches  of  his  bacon 
rack.'  The  hope  of  support  from 
the  working  classes  themselves 
seemed  as  desperate.  The  few 
readers  amongst  them  had  for  the 
most  part  taken  their  side  with  the 
journals  that  had  poisoned  their 
principles  and  soured  their  hearts. 
Throughout  the  rural  districts  of 
England  a  dreary,  degrading  igno- 
rance at  the  time  prevailed.  '  The 
believers  in  Moore's  Almanack,'  Mr. 
Enight  tells  us, '  comprised  at  that 
period  nearly  all  the  rural  popula- 
tion. When  "  Master  Moore,  as  the 
good  folks  called  him,  uttered  his 
mystical  sentences  under  the  awful 
heading  of  "Vox  Coelomm,  Vox 
Dei—the  voice  of  the  heavens  is  the 
voice  of  God,"  how  small  sounded 
the  mundane  reasonings  of  all  other 
writers!  If  the  great  astrologer 
prophesied  disaster  few  would  be 
the  believers  in  success.  There  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  southern  Eng- 
land in  which  this  two  shillings' 
worth  of  imposture  was  not  to  be 
found.  There  was  scarcely  a  &nner 
who  would  cut  his  grass  if  the 
Almanack  predicted  rain.  No  cattle- 
doctor  would  give  a  drench  to  a  cow 
unless  he  consulted  the  table  in  tiie 
Almanack  showing  what  sign  the 
moon  was  in,  and  what  part  of  the 
body  it  governed.  When,  on  the  3rd 
of  November,  the  guns  were  fired 
for  the  intelh'gence  of  the  mighty 
victory  of  Leipzig,  few  would 
believe  that  the  war  would  have  a 
&vourable  termination  till  they  had 
read  ''  the  Signs  of  Heaven  "  in  the 
mysterious  picture    which  might 


happily  foreshadow  the  &U  of  ^tiie 
Beast  in  the  Bevdation.' 

With  '  Master  Moore '  as  the  poll* 
tical  instructor  and  scientific  hand- 
book of  fieurming  and  working  Eng- 
land, the  prospects  were  not  inviting 
for  the  advent  of  a  higher  cheap 
literature.  Had  Mr.  Charles  Enight 
been  a  man  of  less  disoemment  or 
less  steadfast  enei^  of  purpose,  he 
would  have  been  appalled  by  the 
obstacles  to  success.  At  the  period 
despondency  had  paralysed  the  best 
friends  of  the  people.  They  de- 
spflired  of  theur  mtuze.  Charles 
Enight  marked  the  light  that  was 
breaking  in  the  education  that  bad 
begun  and  was  rapidly  spreading, 
and  which  was  destined  to  usher  in 
a  morning  brighter  and  &irer  than 
had  been  forecast  even  in  his  most 
sanguine  thoughts.  How  the  idea  of 
his  higher  popular  literature  sprung 
up  in  his  mind,  grew,  took  shape, 
and  stamped  itself  as  a  new  featoze 
on  the  British  press,  and  of  the 
age,  is  pleasantly  and  naturally  told 
in  the  'Passages  of  a  Working  Life.' 
Once  having  found  its  practical 
sphere,  the  idea  of  his  life  became 
his  work.  His  London  press  poured 
out  in  rapid  succession '  The  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  'The 
Penny  Magazine,'  'The  Pictorial 
Bible,'  'The  Pictorial  History  of 
England,'  'The  Penny  QycIopoHlia,' 
the  extensive  series  of  the '  Weekly 
Volume,*  and  during  twenty  yean 
the  numerous  volumes  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, which,  during  that  period, 
were  under  h^  care  as  publisher,  and 
in  several  cases  as  editor.  The  foun- 
tain once  pierced  flowed  plentifully, 
and  the  more  copiously  it  flowed  it 
wrought  new  and  ever-widening 
channels  for  its  streams.  For  a 
season  usefnl-lmowledge  books  be- 
came the  rage  of  the  press.  Ur. 
Knighf  s  idea,  caught  up  by  a  host 
of  publishers,  was  reproduced  in  a 
thousand  shapes,  tul  our  veiy 
primers  for  in&nt  minds  were 
cranmied  with  scientific  facts,  and 
our  school  books  turned  into  scrwpy 
useful-knowledge  collections.  With 
more  discernment,  Mr.  Knight  held 
on  his  own  way,  mingling  the  gaj 
with  the  grave^  the  lively  with  the 
severe;     now     interweaving   tbe 
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'Thousand  and  One  Nights/  or 
again  the  'Pictorial  Shakspere/ 
-with  his  Tolnmes  of  more  formal 
instmction.  The  reactionary  wave 
of  the  sensational  press  has  already 
carried  ns  many  years  beyond  the 
nsefol-knowledge  era,  to  throw  ns 
back  again  we  tmst,  when  it  shall 
have  spent  its  violence,  npon  a  po- 
pular literature,  that  will  do  more  for 
the  reader  than  minister  to  his 
craYing  for  excitement,  or  use  np 
the  hours  that  hang  heavy  on  his 
hand.  When  this  firesh  reaction 
shall  have  set  in,  men  of  the  type  of 
Charles  Knight  will  again  naye 
i^eir  place  in  the  councils  of  British 
popular  authorship. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Enight,  after 
a  bu^y  life  of  fifty  years,  is  reviewing 
the  post  and  presenting  us  with  its 
most ealient incidents  in  his  'Fas- 
sages  of  a  Working  Life.'  The 
readers  of  the  yolume  that  has 
appaiued  will  agree  with  the  author 
that  in  that  life  'there  were  passages 
that  might  have  an  interest  for  a 
wider  drole  than  that  of  his  fiunily 
and  immediate  friends  if  presented 
without  the  tedious  egotism  of  a 
formal  auto-biography.'  Mr.  Knight 
'  has  given  just  enough  of  himself  to 
give  to  his  reminiscences  the  unity 
and  charm  of  a  personal  narrative, 
and  to  throw  around  them  the 
colouring  of  his  kindly,  genial  cha- 
racter. His  '  Passages '  have  much 
more  to  say  of  others  than  himself; 
yet  in  what  he  says  of  others,  there 
is  no  missing  his  own  quiet  sense 
and  delicate  feeling.  We  could  not 
have  had  less  of  the  personal  without 
taking  from  the  interest  of  the 
volume,  and  removing  it  into  the 
colder  impersonal  and  colourless  re- 
gion of  a  history  of  the  times.  When 
the  work  is  completed,  it  will  prove 
one  of  those  helps  to  a  writer  who 
shall  undertake  a  history  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  from 
which  he  will  draw  the  best  mate- 
rials for  giving  reality  and  life  to  his 
historic  canvas.  We  abeady  feel  as 
if  we  had  added  not  a  little  to  our 
stock  of  information  of  the  more 
eminent  men  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  and  of  the  general  manners, 
several  habits,  and  class  feelings  of 
English  sode^  during  the  period, 
by  the  perusal  of  the  first  volume. 
If  we  are  not  as  a  nation  what  we 


should  be,  nor  what  we  hope  to  be, 
let  us  be  thankful  we  have  made 
some  advances  from  our  position 
half  a  century  ago,  and  that  we  are 
still  strong  in  the  energy  that 
pushes  on  to  fresh  attainments. 

We  can  afford  space  but  for  one 
or  two  of  the  characteristic  pictures 
of  the  men  and  times  fifty  years  ago 
with  which  Mr.  Knight's  volume 
abounds.  A  Windsor  boy,  and 
reared  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
palace,  when  royalty  lived  with  less 
reserve  than  now,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  person  of  '  Farmer  George 
and  his  wife,'  and  with  all  the  gos- 
sips about  what  the  frank  inquiring 
old  gentleman,  who  lived  up  the  hUl, 
said  and  did.  His  picture  of  Qeorge 
IIL  leaves  a  more  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  the  man  than  Thackeray's 
sketch,  half  satire,  half  history.  We 
like  its  quieter  colours. 

'My  early  fiuniliarity  with  the 
person  of  George  III.  might  have 
abated  something  in  my  mind  of  the 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king ; 
but  it  has  left  an  impression  of  l£e 
homely  kindness  of  his  nature,  which 
no  subsequent  knowledge  of  his 
despotic  tendencies,  his  cherished 
political  hatreds,  and  his  obstinate 
prejudices  as  a  sovereign,  can  make 
me  lay  aside.  There  was  a  magna- 
nimity about  the  man  in  his  forget- 
fulness  of  the  petty  offences  of  very 
humble  people,  who  did  not  come 
across  his  will,  although  they  might 
appear  indiscreet  or  even  dangerous 
in  their  supposed  principles.  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  with  somewhat  of 
a  violation  of  confidence,  printed  in 
his  "  Monthly  Magazine  "  an  anecdote 
of  George  III.  which  was  told  him 
by  my  &ther.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Paine's  "  Bights  of  Man," 
in  1 79 1 — before  the  work  was  de- 
clared libellous— the  Idng  was 
wandering  about  Windsor  early  on 
a  summer  morning,  and  was  heard 
calling  out  "Knight,  Knight  I"  in 
the  shop,  whose  shutters  were  just 
opened.  My  &ther  made  his  appear- 
ance as  quickly  as  possible  at  the 
sound  of  the  well-known  voice,  and 
beheld  his  Majesty  quietly  seated 
reading  with  marked  attention. 
Late  on  the  preceding  evening  a 
parcel  from  Paternoster  Bow  had 
been  opened,  and  its  miFoellaneous 
contents  were  exposed  on  the  counter. 
a  N  a 
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Horror!  the  king  has  taken  up  the 
dreadftd  "Rights  of  Man/'  which 
adYocated  the  French  Revolution  in 
reply  to  Burke.  Absorbed  majesty 
continued  reading  for  half  an  hour. 
The  king  went  away  without  a  re- 
mark ;  but  he  neyer  afterwards  ex* 
pressed  his  displeasure,  or  withdrew 
his  countenance.  Peter  Pindar's 
incessant  endeavours  to  represent 
the  king  as  a  garrulous  simpleton 
were  more  likely  to  provoke  the 
laughter  of  his  fiunily,  than  to  sug- 
gest any  desire  to  stifle  the  poor 
pests  by  those  terrors  of  the  law 
^hich  might  have  been  easily  com- 
uauded.  The  amusements  which 
the  satirist  ridiculed  when  he  told  of 
a  monarch 

Who  rams  and  ewes  and  Iambs  and  boUocks 
fed,' 

were  pursuits  congenial  to  the  Eng- 
lish taste,  and  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  diligent^performance  of  pub- 
lic duty.  The  sneers  of  the  rhymester 
at  "  sharp  and  prudent  economic 
kings," — at  the  parsimony  which 
prescribed  that  at  the  breaking  up 
of  a  royal  card  party  "  the  candles 
should  be  immediately  blown  out/' 
fell  harmless  upon  Windsor  ears. 
Blowing  out  of  wax  candles,  leaving 
the  guests  or  congregation  in  the 
dark,  was  the  invariable  practice  of 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  officials.  At 
St.  George's  Ohapel,  the  instant  the 
benediction  was  pronounced,  vergers 
and  choristers  mew  out  the  lights. 
Perquisites  were  the  law  of  all  ser- 
vice. The  good-natured  king  re- 
spected the  law  as  one  of  our  institu- 
tions. He  dined  early.  The  queen 
dined  at  an  hour  then  deemed  late. 
He  wrote  or  read  in  his  own  uncar- 
peted  room,  till  the  time  when  he 
joined  his  fiunily  in  the  drawing- 
room.  One  evening  on  a  sudden  re- 
collection, he  went  back  to  his  library. 
The  wax  candles  were  still  burning. 
When  he  returned,  the  page  whose 
especial  duty  was  about  the  king's 
person,  followed  his  Majesty  in,  and 
was  thus  addressed, "  Clarke,  Clarke, 
you  should  mind  your  perquisites. 
/  blow  out  the  candles."  The  king's 
savings  were  no  savings  to  the 
nation.  In  i8i  a  it  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  wax 
lights  for  Windsor  Castie  cost  ten 
thousoDd  a  year/ 


The  following  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  is  worth  preserving  :— 

'  It  was  in  1804  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt 
He  was  waiting  among  the  crowd 
till  the  time  when  the  king  and 
queen  should  come  forth  Som  a 
small  side  door,  and  descend  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  level  of  the 
Eastern  Terrace.  A  queer  position 
this  for  the  man  who  was  at  tiut 
moment  the  arbiter  of  European 
affairs ;  who  was  to  decide  whetiier 
continental  kings  were  to  draw  their 
swords  at  the  magical  word  "Sab- 
sidy ;"  upon  whom  a  few  were  look- 
ing with  sorrow  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  forMted  the  pledge  he  had 
given  when  England  and  Ireland 
became  an  United  Kingdom,  and 
whom  the  many  regarded  as  the 
pilot  who  had  come  to  his  senses, 
and  who  could  now  be  trusted  vith 
the  vessel  of  the  state  in  the  becalmed 
waters  of  intolerance.  Soon  was  the 
minister  walking  side  by  side  vith 
the  sovereign,  who,  courageous  as  he 
was,  had  a  dread  of  his  great  serTUt 
till  he  had  manacled  hint  It  vas 
something  to  me,  even  this  once,  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Pitt  The  fiioe  and 
figure  and  deportment  of  the  man 
gave  a  precisian  to  my  subsequent ' 
conception  of  him  as  one  of  the 
realities  of  history.  The  immobility 
of  those  features,  the  erectnees  of 
that  form,  told  of  one  bom  to  com- 
mand. The  loftiness  and  breadth 
of  the  forehead  spoke  of  sagadty 
and  firmness,  the  quick  eye  of  elo- 
quent promptitode,  the  nose  (I  can- 
not pass  over  that  remarkable  feature 
though  painters  and  sculptors  ftiled 
to  reproduce  it^,  the  nose  somewhat 
twisted  out  or  the  perpendimilai, 
made  his  enemies  say  his  fiacewisas 
crooked  as  his  policy.  I  saw  those 
characteristics  or  had  them  p(Hnted 
out  to  me  afterwards.  Bat  that 
smile,  revealing  the  charm  of  his 
inner  nature,  that  was  to  win  the 
love  of  his  intimates,  but  it  was  not 
for  vulgar  observation.' 

We  shall  welcome  the  appeaanoo 
of  the  remaining  volumes  of  tiiis 
most  agreeable  work,  so  rich  in  its 
reminiscences  of  idle  Men,  the  Books, 
the  Social  Progress,  and  changing 
Manners  of  the  eventful  poiod  of 
its  author's  life,  and  richer  still  from 
the  transfused  meOow  light  of  the 
author's  ripened  wisdom* 
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ADMIFAL  6ia  JOIIK  BAf^'KIKS 


Fthe  years  1530, 1531,  and  1532, 
'  old  Master  William  Hawkms 
of  Flymonth^  a  man  for  his  wisdom, 
Talour,  experience,  and  skill  in  sea 
^nses  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
of  King  Henry  YIII.,  and  being  one 
of  the  principal  sea-captains  in  the 
west  p^s  of  England  in  his  time, 
not  contented  with  the  short  voy- 
ages commonly  then  made  only  to 
the  known  coasts  of  Europe,  armed 
out  a  tall  and  a  goodly  ship  of  his 
own  of  the  burthen  of  350  tons, 
called  the  "Paul  of  Plymouth," 
wherewith  he  made  three  long  and 
&mouB  voyages  unto  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  a  thing  in  those  days  very 
rare,  especially  to  our  nation/  In 
that  brief  sentence  Hakluyt  gives 
the  pith  of  all  we  know  about  the 
great  man  who,  as  far  as  extant  his- 
tory shows,  was  the  first  actual 
voyager  from  England  to  Brazil, 
and  the  founder  of  English  com- 
merce with  America. 
Eor  forty  years  before  that  time- 


doubtless  for  longer  than  tliat — ^the 
enterprising  merchants  of  the  West 
of  England  had  thought  and  talked 
of  a  new  world  of  trade  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  as  often  as  they  could 
hod  actually  gone  out  in  search  of 
it  '  For  the  last  seven  years,'  says 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London, 
writing  to  his  sovereigns  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  T498,  as  we  read  in 
a  document  lately  discovered  at 
Simancas,  '  the  people  of  Bristol 
have  sent  out  every  year  two,  three, 
or  four  light  ships  in  search  of  the 
island  of  Brazil  and  the  seven  cities.' 
This  stat^nent,  if  true— and  though 
hard  to  believe,  it  is  harder  to  dis- 
pute, coming  as  it  does  from  a  man 
who  certainly  could  have  no  interest 
in  exaggerating  the  naval  skill  of 
England,  and  who  would  be  £ar 
more  likely  to  say  too  little  than 
too  much—shows  that  our  Bristol 
merchants  were  sailing  out  into  the 
Atlantic  a  year  before  (Columbus 
made  his  first  voyage  .    Be  that  as 
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it  may,  the  example  of  Colambns 
filled  not  a  few  biare  En^liahmen 
with  a  desire  to  follow  in  his  track. 
John  Oabot,  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
bat  a  Bristol  merchant  Ivy  choice 
and  long  residence,  with  the  help  of 
his  fellow-traders  fitted  oat  a  coaple 
of  Tessels  manned  by  500  sailors  in 
1497,  and  sailed  westward  till  he 
reached  Newfoundland.  Dying  too 
soon  to  carry  on  the  work  of  dis- 
ooveiy  himself,  he  bequeathed  it  to 
his  son  Sebastian.  In  1498,  Stow 
tells  ns,  this  Sebastian  '  caosed  the 
king  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at 
Bristol  to  search  for  an  island  which 
be  knew  to  be  replenished  with  rich 
commodities.  In  the  ship  divers 
merchants  of  London  adventored 
small  stcicks ;  and  in  the  company 
of  this  ship  sailed  oat  of  Bristol 
three  or  four  small  ships,  freighted 
with  slight  and  gross  wares,  as 
coarse  cloths,  laces,  points,  and  such 
other.'  Unfortunately,  buyers  were 
not  found  for  either  coarse  cloth  or 
lace.  Sobastian  Cabot's  voyages— 
he  certainly  made  more  than  one— 
did  good  service  to  geographical 
science,  but  none  to  the  commerce 
of  the  day.  Therefore  they  were 
discountenanced  by  the  prudent 
Henry  VII.  '  This  good  prince,' 
according  to  another  chronicler, '  by 
his  high  policy  marvellously  en- 
riched his  realm  and  himself,  and 
left  his  subjects  in  high  wealth  and 
prosperity,  as  is  apparent  by  the 
great  amount  of  money  brought  into 
this  kingdom  by  merchants  passing 
and  repassing,  to  whom  the  king, 
of  his  own  goods,  lent  money  freely ' 
(entering  into  a  sort  of  partnership 
with  them) '  to  the  intent  that  mer- 
chandize, being  of  all  crafts  the 
chief  art,  and  to  all  men  both  most 
profitable  and  necessary,  might  be 
the  more  plentifully  used,  haunted, 
and  employed  in  his  realms  and  do- 
minions. But  both  he  and  his  son 
Henry  Vin  discouraged  all  attempts 
to  extend  their  dominions  in  the 
world  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  embark 
on  the  perilous  work  of  discovery  was 
almost  t(X)  great  an  undertaking  for 
private  enterprise  alone.  Not  much 
was  done  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixttx^nth  oentuiy.  A  few  voyages 
to  the  West  In<lies  and  to  Spanish 
America  were  planned  and  under- 


taken, but  vary  little  good  appein 
to  have  come  of  them.  The  most 
adventurous  voyaging  of  the  men  of 
Bristol,  Plymouth,  aod  other  western 
towns  was  to  the  Levant  and  the 
Canaries,  where  a  steady  EngM 
trade  was  gradually  being  esta- 
blished. 

In  that  school  old  Master  WiUism 
Hawkins  was  brought  up.  His 
father,  John  Hawkins  of  Tarisiock, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  i^pean  to 
have  been  an  infiuential  shipowner 
and  captain  in  Henry  VlIL's  ser- 
vice between  151 3  and  1518.  Bat 
neither  of  him  nor  of  hiis  son  do 
we  Imow  anything  in  detaQ  prior  to 
the  year  1530,  when  William  made 
his  first  voyage  to  Brazil.  QnittiDg 
Plymouth— which,  from  being  in 
Henry  n.'s  time,  under  the  name 
of  Sutton,  'a  mean  thing  as  an  ha- 
bitation for  fishers,'  grew  important 
enough  to  be  made  a  borough  hj 
Henry  VL,  and  to  become,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak, '  a  port  so 
famous  that  it  had  a  kind  of  invi- 
tation, from  the  commodiousoess 
tiiereof,  to  maritime  noble  acticms' 
— he  touched  first  on  the  coast  of 
Quinea,  where  he  bought  elephants' 
teeth  and  other  commodities  from 
the  negroes,  and  then  boldly  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  sell  them  to  the 
Indians  dwelling  on  the  coast  d 
Bmzil.  '  He  used  such  discretion,' 
we  are  told, '  and  behaved  himself  so 
wiselv  wilJi  those  savage  people, 
that  he  grew  into  great  lamiliaritj 
and  friendship  with  them;  inso-^ 
much  that  in  his  second  voyage/ 
undertaken  in  1531,  'one  of  the 
savage  kings  of  the  country  of  Bra- 
zil was  contented  to  take  ship  with 
him,  and  be  transferred  hither  into 
England;  whereunto  Master  Haw- 
kins agreed,  leaving  behind  in  the 
country,  as  a  pled^  for  Jiis  safetj 
and  return  again,  one  Martin  Oock- 
eram,  of  Plymouth.'  The  native 
chief  was  brought  to  London,  and 
presented  to  Henry  VIII.  at  White- 
hall ;  and  '  at  the  sight  of  him  the 
kmg  and  all  the  nobility  did  not  a 
little  marvel,  and  not  without  oaa», 
for  in  his  cheeks  were  holes  made 
according  to  their  savage  manoff, 
and  therdn  small  bones  were  planted 
standing  an  inch  out  from  the  said 
holes,  which  in  his  own  ooontiy  «u 
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fepated  a  great  bravery.  He  also 
had  another  hole  in  his  nether  lip, 
wherein  was  set  a  precious  stone 
«1x>ut  the  bigness  of  a  pea.  All  his 
apparel,  behaviour,  and  gesture  were 
very  strange  to  the  beholders.'  He 
remained  in  England  for  the  best 
part  of  a  year,  leaving  it  to  return 
home  when  Hawkins  started  next 
summer  on  his  third  voyage.  Un- 
fortunately, he  died  of  sea-sickness 
on  the  passage,  and  the  Englieh 
were  mortally  afraid  that  they 
would  get  into  trouble  in  oonse- 
-quence.  '  Nevertheless,  the  savages 
beiiiK  fully  persuaded  of  the  honest 
dealing  of  our  men  witii  Iheir 
prince,  restored  again  the  pledge, 
without  any  harm  to  him  or  any 
man  of  the  company ;  which  pledge 
of  theirs  they  brought  home  agam 
into  England,  with  their  ship 
freighted  and  famished  with  the 
<x>mmodities  of  the  country.' 

It  is  probable  that  Wilham  Haw- 
kins died  soon  after  the  completion 
of  this  voyaga  At  any  rate,  we 
hear  no  more  of  him.  His  example, 
however,  was  not  forgotten.  His 
son  John  was  too  young  as  yet  to 
follow  it;  but  others,  chiefly  mer- 
chants of  Southampton,  promptly 
took  the  work  in  hand.  About  the 
year  1540,  as  we  learn  from  the 
meagre  accounts  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  '  the  commodious  and 
gainful  voyage  to  Brazil'  was  made 
miiny  times  by  Robert  Eeniger, 
Thomas  Borey,  and  other  '  sub- 
stiiutial  and  wealthy  merchants' 
of  Southampton;  and  in  154a 
smother  Southampton  adventurer, 
named  Pudsey, '  a  man  of  good  skill 
and  resolution  in  marine  causes/ 
went  to  Brazil,  there  traded  with 
the  Portuguese  residents,  and  built 
what  is  called  a  fort  at  Santos. 
This  southern  town  mf  Santos  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  English  merchants.  We  have 
a  curious  letter,  written  thence  in 
June,  1578,  by  one  John  Withall  to 
Bichard  Staper,  a  merchant  of  Ply- 
mouth and  London.  Withall  tolls 
his  friend  how  he  had  gone  thither 
on  a  voyage,  intending  to  return  to 
£iif2:land  shortly,  but  that  he  has 
&llen  in  with  a  wealthy  native  of 
Portugal,  who  prefers  him  to  any  of 
his  own  oounlxymen  as  a  husband 


to  his  daughter,  and '  doth  give  with 
her  in  marriage  to  me  part  of  an 
engine  which  he  hath,  that  doth 
make  every  year  2,000  ducats'  worth 
of  sugar,  little  more  or  less,'  with  a 
promise  that  he  shall  in  due  time 
be  sole  proprietor  of  the  machine 
and  of  sixty  or  seventy  slaves  as 
welL  'I  give  my  living  Lord 
thanks,'  he  exclaims,  '  for  placing 
me  in  such  honour  and  plentiful- 
ness  of  aU  things  I'  But  shrewd 
Withall  desires  yet  further  increase 
in  plentifulnes&  Therefore  he  writes 
to  Staper,  saying  that  if  he  and  Ed- 
ward Osborne,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  enterprising  London  mar- 
chante  of  that  time,  will  send  him 
a  cargo  of  English  goods  he  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  for  thrice 
as  much  as  they  cost,  and  to  send 
home  in  return  a  very  profitable 
ship-load  of  sugar.  'If  you  have 
any  stomach  thereto,'  he  adds,  'in 
the  name  of  God  do  you  espy  out 
a  fine  bark  of  70  or  80  tons,  and 
send  her  hither.  First,  you  must 
lade  in  the  said  ship  certain  Haom- 
shire  and  Devonshire  kersies;  ror 
the  which  you  must  let  her  depart 
from  liondon  in  October,  and  touch 
in  the  Canaries,  and  there  make  sale 
of  the  kersies,  and  with  the  proceeds 
thereof  lade  fifteen  tuns  of  wines 
that  be  perfect  and  good,  and  six 
dozen  of  Ck>rdovan  skins  of  these 
colours,  to  wit,  orange,  tawny  yel- 
low, red,  and  very  fine  blade.  I 
think  you  shall  not  find  such  colours 
there;  therefore  you  shall  cause 
them  that  shall  go  upon  this  voyage 
to  take  saf&on  with  them  to  cause 
the  same  skins  to  be  put  into  tiie 
said  colours.  Also,  I  think  yon 
shall  take  oil  there;  three  hogsheads 
of  sweet  oil  for  this  voyage  are  very 
necessary,  or  150  jars  of  oil.'  Then 
follows  a  long  list  of  the  commo- 
dities, and  the  quantities  of  each, 
that  had  better  be  sent  off,  the 
catalogue  giving  us  a  very  clear 
notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deal- 
ings with  which  our  immense 
American  and  West  Indian  trade 
began.  Cloths  and  flannels,  hol- 
lands  and  hose,  shirte  and  doublets, 
are  spoken  of  as  specially  import- 
ant. In  the  Biazil  market  there  is 
room  for  400  ells  of  Manchester 
cottons,  'most  black,  some  green, 
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some  yellow;*  also  for  400  or  500 
ells  of  Bome  linen  cloth  of  a  cheap 
kind  for  making  sheets  and  shirts, 
and  4  pounds  of  silk;  as  well  as 
8  or  10  dozen  hais,  4  dozen  reams 
of  paper,  4  dozen  sdssors,  34  dozen 
knives,  6000  fish-hooks,  and  400 
pounds  of  tin,  with  a  little  scarlet 
parchment  lace  and  crimson  Telvet ; 
'  and,  lastly,  a  dozen  of  shirts  for  my 
wearing,  also  6  or  8  pieces  of  stuff 
for  mantles  for  women,  which  is  the 
most  necessary  thing  that  can  be 
sent' 

In  1580  a  cargo  of  snch  commo- 
dities as  these  was  sent,  not  by 
Richard  Stapcr  and  Edward  Os- 
borne, bat  by  a  little  company  of 
London  merchants,  among  whom 
Christopher  Hodadon,  Anthony  Gar- 
rard, Thomas  Bromley,  John  Bird, 
and  William  Elkin  were  chief,  in  the 
'  Minion  of  London.'  Let  ns  hope 
that  it  &red  well,  and  that  John 
liVithall  got  his  300  per  cent  of  pro- 
fits. But  the  South  American  seas 
were  at  this  time  being  froqucnted 
by  much  more  notable  ships,  the 
property  of  much  more  notaolo  ad- 
venturers. 

Captain  William  Hawkins  left  two 
sons,  William,  of  whom  hardly  any- 
thing is  known  save  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  shipowner, 
apparently  settled  in  London  during 
tne  first  half  or  more  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  John,  who 
became  one  of  the  foremost  naval 
heroes  of  England.  He  was  a  lad 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old  when 
his  &ther  went  to  Brazil,  and,  as  he 
'  betook  himself  early  to  the  sea,'  it 
is  just  possible  that  he  shared  in 
one  or  more  of  these  expeditions. 
We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  during 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  '  he 
made  divers  voyages  to  the  Isles  of 
the  Canaries,  and  there  by  his  good 
and  upright  dealing  being  grown  in 
love  and  honour  of  the  people,  in- 
formed himself  of  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies,  whereof  he  had  received 
some  knowledge  by  the  instructions 
of  his  &ther,  but  increased  the  same 
by  the  advertisements  and  reports 
of  that  people ;  and  being,  amongst 
other  thmgs,  informed  that  negroes 
were  very  good  merchandize  in  His- 
pe,mola,  and  that  store  of  negroes 
might  easily  be  had  upon  the  coast 


of  Guinea,  resolved  within  himself 
to  make  trial  thereof!'  This,  if  a 
new,  was  certainly  not  a  very 
honourable  branch  of  Enghsh  com- 
meroe.  But  the  discredit  lies  rattier 
with  the  ^ge  than  with  John  Haw- 
kins himself.  Forgeneiaticnsitlnd 
been  the  custom  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  make  »aves  of 
their  Moorish  prisoners  and  of  the 
African  tribes  associated  with  them; 
and  from  time  immemorial  blacks 
had  been  reckoned  an  inferior  nee 
of  beings.  A  man  as  philanthropic 
as  Las  Casas,  the  great  apostie  of 
the  Indians,  urged  the  substztution 
of  negro  for  Indian  slavery,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity,  never  thmking 
that^the  cruelty  was  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  Hawkins 
therefore  shocked  no  prejudices  and 
broke  no  accepted  moral  law  hj 
participating  in  the  slave-trade.  It 
IS  true  that  a  man  of  generous  na- 
ture and  high  sense  of  honour  woold 
have  prefened  some  other  way  ol 
enrichmg  himself.  But  Hawkins 
was  not  remarkable  for  generous  or 
highly  honourable  conduct  He  was 
a  danng  voyager,  a  brave  soldier, 
and  one  of  the  great  promoters  of 
our  country's  oonomercial  greatness; 
but  in  other  respects  he  was  no 
better  than  his  fellows. 

Much  cruelty,  of  course,  was  in 
his  self-appointed  busineas.  Having, 
in  the  spring  of  1 562,  consulted  witii 
his  father-in-law.  Master  Gunson,  a 
well-to-do  merchant  of  London,  and 
through  him  with  some  richer  and 
more  influential  men— Aldennan 
Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  and  Sir 
William  Winter  among  the  num- 
ber—he obtained  from  them  mon^ 
enough  to  fit  out  three  good  ehips— 
the  '  Solomon,'  of  lao  tons;  the 
*  Swallow,'  of  100 ;  and  the  '  Jonas,' 
of  40;  and  to  man  them  with  100 
hardy  sailors  b^  the  autunm  of  the 
same  year.  He  left  England  in  Oc- 
tober, touching  first  at  Tenerilfe, 
and  then  halting  at  Siena  Lecme, 
'  where  he  stayed  some  time,  and 
got  into  his  possessioD,  partly  hj 
the  sword  and  partly  py  othff 
means,  to  the  number  of  300  negroes 
at  the  least,  besides  other  merchan- 
dizes which  that  country  yieldeth.' 
With  that  cargo  he  proceeded  to 
Hispaniola, '  where  he  had  reason- 
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able  ntteronce  of  his  English  com- 
modities and  of  his  negroes,  trusting 
the  Spaniards  no  further  than  that 
by  his  own  strength  he  was  able  to 
master  them.'  &  exchange  for  his 
mixed  cargo  he  obtained  a  goodly 
number  of  pearls,  besides  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  hides,  ginger, 
sugar,  and  the  like,  to  fill  not  only 
his  own  three  ships,  but  two  char- 
tered hulks  as  well;  and  thus, '  with 
prosperous  success  and  much  gain 
to  himself  and  the  aforesaid  adyen- 


turers,  he  came  home,  and  arrived 
in  September,  1563.' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year  he  set  out  again,  having  char- 
tered for  the  purpose  one  of  the 
stoutest  and  largest  ^ships  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  service,  the  'Jesus  of 
Lubeck,'  of  700  tons'  burthen,  be- 
sides ;his  old  '  Solomon  *  and '  Swal- 
low '  and  two  other  little  vessels,  tiie 
'  Tiger '  and  the  '  St  John  Baptist,' 
with  about  200  men  in  alL  '  Serve 
God  daily/  ran  the  last  of  the  pithy 
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roles  which  he  drew  up  for  their 
guidance;  ' love  one  another ;  pre- 
serve your  victuals ;  beware  of  fire; 
and  seek  good  company.'  Very  cu- 
rious is  &e  piety  with  which  these 
men  engaged  in  their  evil  work— 
work  not  the  less  evil  in  itself  be- 
cause the  doers  saw  no  harm  in  it,  and 
because  its  first  and  most  apparent 
results  tended  greatly  to  the  naval 
power  and  glory  of  England.  Gape 
Verde  was  the  first  African  place  at 
which  they  stayed.  The  natives 
they  found  '  very  gentle  and  loving, 
more  civil  than  any  others,  because 
of  their  daily  traffic  with  the  French- 
men;' but  that  did  not  deter  Haw- 
kins from  attempting  to  kidnap  a 
number  of  them.  Failing,  through 
the  treachery  or  right  feeling  of 
some  of  his  men,  he  sailed  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  Bio  Grande,  and 
there  'went  every  day  on  shore, 
burning  and  spoiling  their  towns.' 
'  We  took  many  in  that  place,'  says  the 
mariner  who  has  written  a  histoiy 
of  the  voyage, '  and  as  much  of  their 
fruite  as  we  could  well  carry  away.' 
Other  parts  of  the  coast  were  vi- 
sited, imtil  a  full  cargo  of  slaves 
was  obtained,  and  then  the  traders 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
were  becalmed  for  eighteen  days 
midway,  'having  now  and  then,' 
says  our  chronicler, '  contrary  winds 
and  some  tornadoes  amongst  the 
calm,  which  happened  to  us  very 
m,  being  but  reasonably  watered  for 
so  great  a  company  of  negroes  and 
ourselves.  This  pinched  us  all,  and, 
which  was  worse,  put  us  in  such 
fear  that  many  never  thought  to 
have  reached  the  Indies  without 
great  death  of  negroes ;  but  the  Al- 
mighty God,  which  never  suffereth 
his  elect  to  perish,  sent  us  the  ordi- 
nary breeze.'  The  breeze  took  them 
first  to  Margarita,  and  then  to  Cu- 
mana,  and  then  to  Barbarata,but  in 
none  of  these  places  did  Captain 
Hawkins  find  a  market  for  his  ne- 
groes, until,  in  the  latter  port,  he 
landed  a  hundred  men,  well  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  harquebuses 
and  pikes,  and  so  forced  the  Spanish 
residents  to  buy  his  negroes  at  his 
own  price.  After  that  he  proceeded 
to  Cura9oa,  where  '  they  had  traffic 
for  hides,  and  found  great  refresh- 
ing both  of  beef,  mutton,  and  lambs. 


whereof  there  was  such  plenly  that, 
saving  for  skins,  they  had  the  flesh 
given  them  for  nothing;  and  the 
worst  in  the  ship  thought  scorn,  not 
only  of  mutton,  but  also  of  sodden 
lamb,  which  they  disdained  to  eat  un- 
roasted.'  After  refreshing  his  men 
with  these  good  things,  Hawkins 
returned  to  the  mainland  of  South 
America,  and  proposed  to  exchange 
his  n^roes  for  the  hides  and  sugars 
of  Bio  de  la  Hacha.  '  But  seeing 
they  would,  contrary  to  all  reason, 
go  about  to  withstand  his  traffic,  he 
would  not  it  should  be  said  of  him 
that,  having  the  force  he  had,  he 
was  driven  from  his  traffic  per  force, 
but  would  rather  put  it  m  adven- 
ture whether  he  or  they  should 
have  the  better,  and  therefore  he 
called  upon  them  to  determine 
either  to  give  him  license  to  trade, 
or  else  stand  to  their  own  defence.' 
The  townsmen,  after  deliberation, 
answered  that  they  would  buy  his 
n^^roes  for  half  the  sum  he  asked. 
'Whereupon  the  captain,  weighing 
their  unconscionable  request,  wrote 
to  them  a  letter,  saying  that  they 
dealt  too  rigorously  with  him,  to  go 
about  to  cut  his  throat  in  the  price 
of  his  commodities,  which  were  so 
reasonably  rated  as  they  could  not 
by  a  great  deal  have  the  like  at  any 
other  man's  hands ;  but,  seeing  they 
had  sent  him  this  to  his  supper,  he 
would  in  the  morning  bring  them 
as  good  a  breakfast'  That  break&sty 
of  arrows  and  javelins,  had  such  a 
wholesome  effect  on  the  Spaniards 
that '  we  made  our  traffic  quietly/ 
So  it  was  at  other  ports.  At  lengtti, 
after  some  disasters,  the  whole  stock 
ofnegroes  was  disposed  of.  Then  the 
voyagers  set  about  returning  home. 
Foul  winds  detained  them  '  till  vic- 
tuals scanted,  so  that  they  were  ia 
despaur  of  ever  reaching  home,  had 
not  God  provided  for  them  better 
than  their  deserving ;  in  which  state 
of  great  misery  they  were  provoked 
to  call  upon  Him  by  fervent  pn^er, 
which  moved  Him  to  hear  them/ 
and  on  the  20th  September,  1565, 
they  arrived  at  Badstow  in  Gomwall« 
'  with  the  loss  of  but  twenty  persons 
in  all  the  voyage,  and  with  gmi 
profit  to  the  venturers,  as  also  to 
the  whole  realm,  in  bringing  home 
both  gold.  Sliver,  pearls,  and  other 
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jewels  in  great  stoie.'  Great  vrns 
the  &YOTir  with  which  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  deeds  were  re^urded 
by  cmeean,  court,  and  people.  As 
for  Hawkiiis  himself,  '  by  way  of 
increase  and  angmentation  of  ho- 
nour, a  coat  of  arms  and  crest  were 
settled  upon  him  and  his  posterity/ 
the  chief  peculiarity  in  which  was 
'  a  demi-Moor,  in  his  proper  colour, 
bonnd  and  captive/  fit  token  of  Hie 
iniquitous  traae  which  he  had  made 
popular  in  England. 

That  voyage  was  followed  by 
others,  each  one  more  ambitious 
than  the  last,  in  which  first  Haw- 
kins, and  after  him  a  crowd  of  imi- 
iators—one,  at  any  rate,  destined  to 
become  even  more  famous  than 
himself— managed  to  combine  the 
pursuit  of  gain  by  violent  and  often 
unholy  modes  of  traffic  with  the 
more  patriotic  work  of  crippling  the 
overweening  power 'of  Spain.  In 
October,  1567,  Hawkins  quitted 
Plymouth  with  two  ships,  the 
'Jesus'  and  the  ' Minion/ supplied 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  and  four 
smaller  vessels,  equipped  by  Haw- 
kins, his  elder  brother  William,  and 
other  adventurous  merchants,  the 
whole  being  furnished,  we  are  told, 
with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  and 
seamen.  One  of  the  four  was  the 
•*  Judith/  of  50  tons'  burthen,  with 
Francis  Drake,  now  about  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  for  its  captain. 
Drake  was  a  native  of  Plymouth, — 
4iccording  to  one  account,  a  kinsman 
of  Haw£ns's.  The  son  of  a  poor 
parson,  and  the  eldest  of  twelve,  he 
nad,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  enter 
the  service  of  one  of  his  fieither^s 
Mends,  who  made  small  trading 
voyages  between  the  coast  towns  of 
the  east  of  England,  and  occasion- 
^ly  crossed  over  to  France  and  Hol- 
land. He  was  so  good  a  servant 
that  his  master,  dying  about  the  year 
1565,  bequeathed  to  him  the  bark 
which  he  had  helped  to  manage,  and 
with  its  assistance  he  had  scraped 
together  a  little  sum  of  money,  when 
he  heard  of  Hawkins's  new  expedi- 
tion. Thereupon  he  sold  his  vessel, 
hastened  to  Plymouth,  and  em- 
barked his  all  in  the  West  Indian 
Ventura 

This  time  the  voyage  was  not  pro- 
"fitable.   Nearly  five  hundred  negroes 


were  kidnapped  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. But,  in  the  West  Indian  waters, 
bad  weather  and  Spanish  treachery 
destroyed  four  out  of  the  six  vessels, 
and  though  many  of  the  mariners 
were  also  lost,  there  was  hardly  room 
for  the  survivors  in  the  already 
crowded  'Minion'  and  'Judith/ 
'  With  sorrowful  hearts/  wrote  Cap- 
tain Hawkins,  '  we  wandered  in  an 
unknown  sea  by  the  space  of  four- 
teen days,  till  hunger  enforced  us  to 
seek  the  land ;  for  hides  were  thought 
very  good  meat:  rats,  cats,  mice, 
and  dogs,  none  escaped  that  might 
be  gotten;  parrots  and  monkeys, 
that  were  had  in  great  price,  were 
thought  then  very  profitable  if  th^ 
served  the  turn  one  dinner/  At 
last,  in  October,  1568,  they  drifted 
to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  near  Cape 
Boxo,  'where  we  hoped  to  have 
found  inhabitants  of  me  Spaniards, 
relief  of  victuals,  and  place  for  the 
repair  of  our  ship,  which  was  so 
sore  beaten  with  shot  from  our  ene- 
mies, and  bruised  with  shooting  off 
our  own  ordnance,  that  our  weary 
and  weak  arms  were  scarce  able  to 
keep  out  water.  But  all  things  hap- 
pened to  the  contrary;  we  found 
neither  people,  victual,  nor  haven  of 
relief;  only  a  place  where,  having 
&ir  weather,  with  some  peril,  we 
might  land  a  boat.'  Several  boat- 
loads of  people,  about  a  hundred  in 
all,  were  here  set  ashore,  chiefiy,  as 
it  seems,  by  their  own  desire,  and 
left  to  support  themselves  as  best 
they  could  until  help  could  be  sent 
from  England.  The  others  slowly 
sought  their  way  home,  many  dying 
each  day  of  starvation  before,  onNew- 
Year's  Eve,  they  reached  tiie  coast 
of  Galicia,  where, '  by  excess  of  fresh 
meat,  the  men  grew  into  miserable 
diseases.'  At  last,  on  the  25  th  of 
January,  1568,  the  few  survivors, 
obtaining  assistance  irom  some  Eng- 
lish seamen  whom  they  met  at  Vigo, 
landed  in  Cornwall.  '  If  all  the  mi- 
series and  troublesome  afiGurs  of 
this  sorrowful  voyage/  said  Haw- 
kins, '  should  be  perSfectly  and  tho- 
roughlv  written,  there  should  need 
a  painnil  man  with  his  pen,  and  as 
great  a  time  as  he  had  that  wrote 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  martyrs.' 
It  was  too  miserable,  and  trouble- 
some, and  sorrowful  for  Hawkins, 
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now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  to  be 
in  a  hnrry  for  another  West  Indian 
enterprise.  But  Drake  was  jost  half 
as  old.  He  had  lost  all  his  little  store 
of  money,  and  gained  an  immensiiy 
of  hatred  against  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  America.  Hope 
of  wealth  and  hope  of  glory,  per- 
sonal revenge  and  a  desire  to  punish 
the  great  enemy  of  England,  all 
prompted  him  to  carry  on  a  private 
war  with  Spain.  'A  dwarf,'  says 
Fuller  of  this  enterprise, '  standing 
on  the  mount  of  Qtod'B  Providence, 
may  prove  an  overmateh  for  a  giant ;' 
and  it  is  plain  that  Drake  and  his  fel- 
lo  WHseamen  did  really  think  that  they 
were  doing  God  service  by  attacking 
the  chief  supporter  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  haughty  destroyer  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
greatest  foe  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty  known  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  any  rate  they  did  good 
work  for  their  country  and  them- 
selves: and,  in  their  case,  if  ever,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  means 
were  justified  by  the  ends.  'His 
doctrine,'  according  to  one  no  very 
friendly  historian,  '  how  rudely  so- 
ever preached,  was  very  taking  in 
England,  and  therefore  he  no  sooner 
published  his  design  than  he  had  a 
number  of  volunteers  ready  to  ac- 
company him,  though  they  had  no 
such  pretence  even  as  he  had  to 
colour  their  proceedings.'  He  wisely 
set  about  his  work.  In  1570  and 
1 57 1  he  made  two  harmless  trading 
exi)editioiis  to  the  West  Indies,  about 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  de- 
tails, partly  to  make  money  and 
partly  to  study  the  tactics  of  the 
Spaniards.  Thus  prepared,  he 
started  in  1572  on  the  famous  voy- 
age by  which  the  southern  seas  were 
for  the  first  time  opened  up  to  Eng- 
lish traffic,  and  in  1577  on  the 
yet  more  fiamous  voyage  by  which 
he  sailed  right  round  the  globe. 
But  these  expeditions,  and  others 
that  succeed^  them,  undertaken 
both  by  Drake  himself  and  by  a 
crowd  of  followers,  were  so  tho- 
roughly warlike,  and  had  so  little 
to  do  with  honest  trade,  that  we 
have  not  here  so  to  speak  of  them. 
They  did  exert  a  notable  influence 
upon  commerce,  but  only  by  en- 
couraging English  merchants  and 


seamen  to  embark  on  distant  enter- 
prises, and  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  wealth  of  far-off  lands. 

One  proceeding  of  Drake's,  es- 
pecially, is  said  to  have  had  a  veiy 
practical  effect  on  English  com- 
merce. Eetuming,  in  ti^  antmnn 
of  1587,  from  his  memorable  expe- 
dition against  Cadiz,  he  fell  in  with 
a  huge  Portuguese  trading  vessel 
on  ite  way  from  the  East  Indies. 
*  And  it  is  to  be  noted,'  as  Hakluyt 
remarks,  '  that  the  taking  of  this 
carrack  wrought  two  extraordinary 
offecte  in  England:  first,  that  it 
taught  others  that  carracks  were  no 
such  bugs  but  that  they  might  be 
taken;  and,  secondly,  in  acquaint- 
ing the  English  nation  more  gene- 
rally with  the  particularities  of  the 
exceeding  riches  and  wealth  of  the 
East  Indies,  whereby  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  of  Holland 
have  b^n  encouraged,  being  men  as 
skilful  in  navigation  and  of  no  less 
courage  than  the  Portugals,  to  share 
with  mem  therein.'  '  By  the  papers 
found  on  board,'  says  another  old 
historian,  '  they  so  fully  understood 
the  rich  value  of  the  Indian  mer- 
chandizes, and  their  manner  of 
trading  into  the  eastern  world,  that 
they  afterwards  set  up  a  gainful 
trade  and  traffic,  and  established  a 
company  of  East  India  merchants.' 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
trading  into  the  eastern  world,  how- 
ever, attempted  and  effected,  during 
some  time  previous  to  this  year 
1587.  Edward  VI.  had  established 
a  'mystery  and  company  of  the 
merchant  adventurers  for  the  dis- 
covery of  regions,  dominions,  islands, 
and  places  unknown/  with  Sebastian 
Cabot,  son  and  fellow-voyager  of  the 
John  Cabot  who  discovered  New- 
foundland in  i497«  for  ite  governor; 
and  it  was  through  the  energy  of 
this  company  that  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby  was  sent  in  1553  on  his  ill- 
fated  voyage  in  search  of  a  north- 
eastern passage  to  India.  Wil- 
loughby  and  seventy  of  his  comrades, 
in  two  of  the  three  vessels  that  made 
up  the  expedition,  were  lost  on  the 
shores  of  Lapland.  But  Bichard 
Chancelor,  captain  of  the  third  ship, 
was  more  fortunate.  Separating 
from  the  others,  and  going  in  a 
more  northerly  direction,  as  he  tells 
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US,  'he  sailed  so  far  towards  that 
ludniown  part  of  the  world  that  he 
came  at  last  to  the  place  where  he 
found  no  night  at  all,  but  a  con- 
tinual light  and  brightness  of  the 
sun  shinmg  clearly  upon  the  huge 
and  mighty  sea/  and  then,  moving 
southwards  again,  he  entered  a 
great  bay,  apparently  the  White  Sea. 
There  he  landed  and  won  the  Mend- 
ship  of  the  natives,  and  before  long, 
leaving  his  ship  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  party  of  its  crew,  he  set  off 
with  me  rest  on  a  land  journey  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
Moscow.  Prom  the  czar  he  re- 
ceived all  possible  kindness,  and 
after  a  stay  of  some  months,  he  tra- 
velled northward  again,  to  make  a 
successful  voyage  home  and  com- 
fort his  employers,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  disastrous  issue  of  Wil- 
loughby's  share  in  the  undertaking. 
In  1555,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
ready  for  it,  he  was  sent  on  a  second 
journey  to  Moscow,  by  the  same 
circuitous  route,  with  orders  'to 
use  all  ways  and  means  possible  to 
learn  how  men  may  pass  from 
Russia,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  to 
Cathay.'  So  zealous  were  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
their  quest  of  the  fabled  riches  of 
the  Indies,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  satMed  with  any  more  accessible 
source  of  wealth.  Nothing  but 
good  resulted  from  this  state  of 
mind,  however,  as  it  sent  travellers 
all  over  the  world  and  opened  up 
numberless  roads  to  commercied 
prosperiiy.  In  the  present  instance, 
Chancelor  effected  a  successful 
trading  alliance  witih  Bussia,  and 
brought  back  a  Russian  ambassador 
to  the  English  court.  Three  out  of 
his  four  vessels  were  wrecked  on 
the  return  journey,  but  that  mis- 
chance in  no  way  disheartened  the 
merchant  adventurers.  In  1558 
they  sent  Arthur  Jenkinson,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  enterprising  com- 
panions, on  a  journey  of  exploration 
by  land  into  the  Far  East.  This 
journey,  rich  in  geographical  in- 
terest, waa  not  very  profitable  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  Among 
the  Tartars,  the  chief  articles  of 
commerce  were  children, '  of  whom ' 
Jenkinson  says,  '  we  can  buy  thou- 
sands for  a  loaf  of  bread  apiece.' 


Adrakhan  is  full  of  merchants,  but 
their  dealings  are  of  a  petty  sort, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  a  trade  in 
these  parts  worth  following.  All 
round  the  Caspian  Sea '  the  fewness 
of  the  ships,  the  want  of  towns  and 
harbours,  the  poverty  of  people,  and 
the  ice,  render  the  trade  good  for 
nothing,'  and  about  other  parts  of 
Persia  and  the  far  east  the  report  is 
not  more  &vourable. 

Jenkinson's  experience  deterred 
other  English  merchants  from  at- 
temptmg  much  trade  by  land  with 
the  Asiatic  nations.  To  Moscow, 
and  other  Russian  towns,  how- 
ever, they  often  went  to  dispose  of 
English  commodities,  and  procure 
some  of  the  more  important  articles 
that  the  caravans  and  local  traders 
had  brought  from  Persia  and 
Tartary.  They  also  sought,  in  all 
sorts  of  other  ways,  to  extend  their 
commerce  with  the  Indies. 

About  the  enterprises  of  such  men 
as  Frobisher  and  Gilbert  in  seek- 
ing a  north-west  passage  to  India  we 
have  not  here  to  treat.  There  were 
other  voyages,  however,  less  famous, 
but  more  intimately  connected  with 
commerce,  that  do  concern  us.  In 
the  year  of  Chancelor^s  journey  to 
Russia,  a  company  of  merchants, 
partly  following  the  example  of 
'  old  Master  William  Hawkins,'  sent 
two  vessels  on  a  trading  expedition 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the 
management  of  a  Captain  Windham. 
Windham  was  an  incompetent  agent, 
and  the  adventure  altogether  failed. 
But  next  year,  in  1554,  three  other 
vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Lok,  were  despatched 
on  a  like  errand ;  and  by  visiting 
the  coast  of  Guinea  and  trading  with 
the  natives  they  gathered  so  much 
wealth,  that  in  nearly  every  follow- 
ing year  a  like  expedition  was  sent 
out  The  violent  and  unworthy 
conduct  of  John  Hawkins,  and  those 
who  carried  on  his  work  in  kid- 
napping the  negroes  and  making 
slaves  of  them,  necessarily  interfered 
with  the  proper  growth  of  trade. 
But  notwithstanding  all  hindrances, 
this  and  every  other  development  of 
commerce  fiu?ed  well  and  was  aug- 
mented year  by  year. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  John 
Hawkins  ranked  as  one  of  the  mer- 
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chants  whose  enterprise  and  wealth, 
used  in  these  ways,  promoted  other 
enterprise  and  helped  the  accumu- 
lation of  fresh  stores  of  wealth.  As 
a  yonng  man,  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  time  on  shipboard  and  in  the 
daring  enterprises  to  which  we  have 
referred.  But  after  his  disastrous 
expedition  of  1 566,  he  left  the  active 
work  to  others,  and  settled  down, 
with  two  memorable  exceptions,  to 
live  in  London.  As  partner  of  his 
elder  brother  William,  and,  at  one 
time,  as  we  are  told,  joint  owner 
with  him  of  thirty  tramng  vessels, 
he  must  have  lived  a  busy  life, 
although  its  detaEIs  are  not  recorded. 
He  had  some  femous  associates  in 
City  life.  Besides  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  was  just  now  build- 
ing the  Boyal  Exclmngo,  there  was 
a  crowd  of  other  eminent  merchants, 
men  whose  zeal  and  energy,  shown 
in  quiet  ways,  did  not  a  httle  to 
make  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
illustrious.  The  names  of  Edward 
Osborne  and  Anthony  Garrard, 
Bichard  Staper  and  Christopher 
Hodsdon,  have  already  come  before 
us.  But  more  noteworthy  than  any 
of  these,  perhaps,  was  Sir  Lionel 
Dnckett,  the  son  of  a  Nottingham 
gentleman,  and,  as  the  annals  of 
commerce  show,  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  prosperous  men  of  this 
time.  He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon« 
don  in  1573^  and  sharer  in  nearly 
every  important  venture  of  these 
times.  Here  we  find  him  busy 
about  furnaces  set  up  for  him  in 
Ibigland,  there  he  is  employing 
agents  to  melt  copper  and  silver  for 
Imn  at  Augsburg.  At  one  time  we 
see  him  tsudng  part  in  the  manu- 
fiEMiture  of  cloth;  at  another  he  is 
forming  a  company  with  the  great 
Cecil  and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Leicester  as  members,  to  construct 
waterworks  for  the  draining  of 
mines.  Such  was  his  wealth,  we 
are  told,  that  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,  he  gave  upwards  of 
5,oooZ.  in  Tudor  money  as  dowry, 
and,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  had 
not  given  more,  he  answered  that 
that  was  as  much  as  it  was  seemly 
for  him  to  bestow,  since  Elizabeth, 
herself,  on  becoming  queen,  haa 
found  only  10,000^.  in  her  ex- 
chequer. 


But  Hawkins  was  much  mat& 
than  a  mere  merchant  In  1573  he 
was  appointed  to  the  onerous  ofiSce 
of  treasurer  or  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  filling  it  so  well,  we  are  told, 
that  he  made  more  importaxit  im- 
provements in  the  management  of 
the  queen's  shipping  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Li  i  s88  he  served 
as  rear-admiral  in  the  fieet  thai 
helped  to  overthrow  the  great 
Speoush  Armada,  and  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  that  business,  he  was 
knighted.  Two  years  later  the 
queen  sent  him  with  Martin  Fro- 
bisher,  at  the  head  of  her  shipSy  to 
threaten  the  coast  of  Spain  and  in- 
tercept the  Portuguese  carracks 
coming  firom  India.  No  prize  was 
to  be  met  with,  however,  and  the 
fleet  returned  as  it  had  gone  out, 
after  seven  months'  cruise.  This 
was  anything  but  pleasing  to  Eliza- 
beth, just  then  in  especial  need  c^ 
the  money  she  had  hoped  to  make 
by  the  expedition.  Therefore  Haw- 
kins tendered  an  elaborate  apolo^. 
'  Paul  might  plant,'  he  said,  in  its 
conclusion,  'and  Apollos  might 
water:  but  it  was  Glod  only  who 
gave  the  increase.'  That  scripture 
quotation,  however,  was  too  much 
for  the  queen.  'God's  death!'  she 
exclaimed ;  '  this  fool  went  out  a 
soldier,  and  is  come  home  a  divine  T 

But  Hawkins,  especially  where 
the  honour  of  England  was  ooq- 
cemed,  was  anything  but  a  fool.  A 
few  years  before  Ihis,  and  before 
there  was  actual  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  while  he  was  oat 
with  a  small  squadron  on  a  ooasting: 
expedition,  he  fell  in  with  some 
Spanish  ships,  whose  admiral  at- 
tempted to  pass  without  paying  the 
usual  salute.  '  Thereat  Sir  John  or- 
dered the  gunner  of  his  own  ship  to 
fiore  at  the  rigging  of  the  Spanish 
admiral,  who  Udng  no  notice  of  it, 
the  gunner  fired  next  at  the  hull 
and  shot  through  and  through. 
The  Spaniards  upcm  this  took  in 
their  flags  and  topsails,  and  mnninR 
to  an  anchor,  the  Spanish  admiral 
sent  an  ofBicer  of  distinction  in  a 
boat  to  carry  at  once  his  compli- 
ments and  complaints  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  He,  standing  upon  deck, 
would  not  either  admit  the  officer  or 
hear  his  message;  but  bid  him  tell 
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bis  admiral  that,  having  neglected 
the  respect  due  to  the  Queen  of 
England  in  her  seas  and  port^  and 
having  so  large  a  fleet  nnder  his 
command,  he  most  not  expect  to  lie 
there,  but  in  twelve  bours  weigh  his 
anchor  and  begone,  otherwise  he 
should  regard  him  as  an  enemy  de- 
clared, his  conduct  having  already 
rendered  him  suspected.  The 
Spanish  admiral  npon  receiving  this 
message  came  off  in  person,  de- 
siring to  speak  with  him,  which  at 
first  was  refused,  but  at  length 
granted.  The  Spaniard  then  ex- 
postulated the  matter,  insisted  that 
there  was  peace  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received.  Sir  John  Hawkins  told 
bim  that  his  own  arrogance  had 
brought  it  upon  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  but  know  what  respect 
was  due  to  the  queen's  ships;  that 
be  bad  despatched  an  express  to  her 
Majesty  with  advice  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  that  in  the  mean  time 
be  would  do  well  to  depart  The 
Spaniard  still  pleaded  ignorance, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  satis- 
faction. Upon  this  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins told  him  mildly  that  he  could 
not  be  a  stranger  to  what  was  prac- 
tised by  the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  their  own  seas  and  ports ;  adding, 
"  Put  the  case,  sir,  that  an  English 
fleet  came  into  any  of  the  king  your 
master's  ports,  his  Majesty's  ships 
being  there,  and  those  English  ships 
should  carry  their  flags  in  their 
tops,  would  you  not  shoot  them 
down,  and  beat  the  ships  out  of 
your  port?"  The  Spaniard  owned 
he  would,  confessed  ne  was  in  the 
wrong,  submitted  to  the  penalty 
Sir  John  imposed,  was  then  very 
kindly  entertained,  and  they  parted 
very  good  friends.' 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  for 
any  very  real  friendship  to  exist 
between  Sir  John  Hawkms  and  a 
Spaniard.  Blunt,  bold,  and  reso- 
lute, his  whole  life  was  a  sort  of 
war&re  agsunst  Spain;  and  his 
hatred,  patriotic  and  personal,  was 
strong  enough  to  induce  him,  when 
he  must  have  been  seventy  years 
old  or  more,  to  embark  in  another 
expedition  against  its  West  Indian 
possessions.     He  and  Sir  Francis 


Drake  left  Plymouth— now  doubled 
in  fitness  for  all  maritime  enter- 
prises, through  the  generous  care 
taken  care  of  it  by  Ihrake— on  the 
28th  of  August,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-six  sail,  containing  abont 
a, 500  men.  The  expedition  £ftred 
well  as  &r  as  Drake,  and  the  cause 
for  which  it  had  been  undertaken^ 
were  concerned.  But  a  violent 
quarrel  with  his  comrade  threw 
Hawkins  into  a  sudden  illness,  and 
he  died  on  shipboard,  off  Porto 
Bico,  on  the  35th  of  November, 

1595. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Sir  John's 
only  son,  as  &r  as  we  know,  made 
for  himself  a  fame  almost  equal  to 
his  father's.  But  his  life  had  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing,  to  do  with 
commerce,  and  therefore  need  not 
here  be  told.  Nor,  in  future  chap- 
ters, shall  we  have  much  to  say 
about  the  great  naval  worthies  of 
England.  In  the  turmoil  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  old 
systems  of  commerce  were  dying 
out,  and  the  new  were  as  yet  but 
half  established,  it  was  necessary  for 
trade  with  distant  parts  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  ships  of  war,  and  for 
merchants  to  be  soldiers  as  well  as 
sailors.  In  the  in£Euicy  of  the 
English  navy,  moreover,  it  was  the 
wise  custom  to  take  into  the  royid 
service  all  mariners  of  acknowledged 
skill  and  courage,  so  that  merchant 
captains  found  it  their  interest,  as* 
well  as  their  duty  to  sovereign  and 
eountiy  also,  to  be  admirals.  But 
this  medley  of  callings,  if  it  did  good 
service  to  commerce  by  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  increasing 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the 
merchant-voyagers,  made  impossible  ^ 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  foreign 
and  colonial  trade.  The  merchants 
felt  this  themselves.  Never  loth  to- 
serve  their  nation  with  the  wealth 
which  it  was  their  special  province 
to  multiply  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
willing,  when  the  need  arose,  to  use 
the  sword  in  defence  of  liberty  and 
the  resistance  of  wrong-doing,  they 
saw  that  their  calling,  to  be  pro- 
perly exercised,  must  be  one  of 
peace.  Therefore  they  made  it  so 
as  far  as  they  could.  For  many 
generations  to  come,  most  of  all  in 
the   business    of  the   East   India 
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Company,  the  mercliant^had  to  travel 
with  the  sword  at  his  side.  But 
henceforth  we  shall  not  find  the 
great  merchants  of  England  acting 


as  soldiers  or  x)irate8,  or  naval  com- 
manders attaining  eminence  as 
merchant  princes. 

EL  B.  P.  B. 
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CHAPTEK  XIX. 

GALUMIOATED. 


JANE  Dashwood  had  said  rightly 
that  Mrs.  Strangways'  nature 
would  famish  a  good  subject  for 
moral  dissection;  but  she  was 
wrong  in  believing  it  one  that 
Esth^s  simple  mind  could  ever 
have  conducted. 

Esther,  like  all  xmtutored  people, 
had  strong  instinctive  likes  and  dis- 


likes, and  could  form  indsive  and 
frequently  correct  opinions  as  to 
nearly  ^very  person  she  was  thrown 
with :  a  &r  wider  experience  than 
any  that  she,  happily,  possessed 
would  have  been  required  to  study 
closely,  a  character  so  complex  and 
so  arlaficial  as  Mrs.  Strangways. 
'Eager  and athirst  for  attentkm; 
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willing  to  cast  her  own  lepnte  away 
with  her  own  hands  sooner  than  not 
be  spoken  of  at  all ;'  Jane  Dash- 
wood's  precocious  knowledge  of  the 
baser  side  of  human  nature  had 
prompted  her  to  give  a  tolerably 
true  summary  of  one  part  of  Mrs. 
Strangways'  character  in  the  re- 
mark, that  to  Esther  had  seemed 
almost  unintelligible.  Supine  in  af- 
fection, cold  in  love,  passionless  in 
passion,  there  was  yet  one  desire  in 
this  woman's  soul  that  no  food  could 
satisfy,  no  surfeit  satiate.  She  could 
neglect  her  children,  neglect  her 
home,  give  up  her  worldly  reputa- 
tion even,  so  that  she  could  but 
purchase  that  which  was  a  thousand 
times  dearer  to  her  than  all— the 
admiration  of  men,  and  the  world's 
acknowledgment  of  such  admiration. 
To  win  this,  yes,  even  ia  any  one  in- 
dividual case  upon  which  she  had 
set  her  mind,  she  could  be  patient 
for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years; 
could  make  a  thousand  painful  and 
unworthy  sacrifices,  could  bear  with 
indifference  or  rebuff  or  insult.  The 
notes  which  Arthur  Peel's  sense  of 
honour  had  allowed  him  to  show 
Jane  Dashwood,  were  but  one 
sample  of  the  hundred  insidious 
modes  of  attack  that  Mrs.  Straug- 
ways  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
object  that,  for  the  time  being,  she 
had  in  view.  She  was  too  indolent, 
possibly  too  really  weak,  for  the 
commonest  exertions  of  life  to  which 
her  master  passion  did  not  lend  an 
interest.  If  she  got  up  to  break£Eist 
when  she  was  living  at  home  it  made 
her  faint;  attempting  to  teach  one 
of  her  children  his  letters  was  an 
actual  torture  to  her  nerves ;  to  take 
the  coomionest  care  of  a  household 
of  three  servants  was  a  superhuman 
exertion  to  her.  But  she  could  go 
to  five  balls  a  week ;  could  travel, 
without  halt,  from  London  to 
Vienna ;  could  go  through  labyrinths 
of  small  intrigues,  whose  details 
were  all  tedious  and  laborious  in  the 
extreme,  when  she  had  an  object  to 
encompass.  The  same  spirit— un- 
flinching, unresting,  unscrupulous 
— that  lay  in  her  fragile  body  would 
have  made  a  first-rate  general,  a 
first-rate  statesman,  a  first-rate  head 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways  being  only  a  woman^  and  a 
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pretty  wonmn^  her  peculiar  genius 
had  narrower  scope  for  action.  But 
genius  it  was.  This  insatiate  pas- 
sion for  love — it  is  neitlier  passion, 
nor  love  itself;  it  goes  with  a  tem- 
perament never  made  by  nature  to 
experience  either—has  been,  I  sus- 
pect, the  real  motive-power  which 
has  made  the  great  majority  of 
celebrated  women  celebrated.  The 
cold  white  hand  under  whose  sway 
England  rose  to  her  greatest  glory 
belonged,  you  must  remember,  to 
just  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways.  If  she  had  been  a  queen,  do 
you  think  she  would  not  have  won 
the  hearts  of  her  people,  and  have 
chosen  the  popular  religion,  and 
have  carried  on  pla tonic  loves  with 
half  her  court,  and  murdered  any 
younger  or  fairer  woman  who  chanced 
to  stand  in  her  way  ?  It  is  on  the 
focus  from  which  we  look  at  things, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  that  their 
magnitude  depends.  As  a  queen 
Mrs.  Strangways  might  have  been 
as  good  and  great  as  Elizabeth. 
Bound  down  by  fortune,  forced  to 
be  content  with  the  admiration  of 
dozens  and  not  thousands,  to  intrigue 
for  the  regard  of  a  court  made  up 
of  men  like  Arthur  Peel,  to  stab  her 
rivals  by  words  not  by  the  dagger, 
she  was  only  a  miserable,  disap- 
pointed woman.  Already,  after  a 
reign  of  just  a  dozen  years,  her 
courtiers  were  beginning  to  grow 
slack  in  their  devotion ;  her  rivals, 
bitterer  test !  to  fear  her  hatred  less. 
Already  she  was  obliged  to  stoop  to 
humiliating  concessions,  such  as 
making  Jane  Dashwood  her  com* 
panion,  unless  she  would  lose  every 
satellite  who  used  to  do  homage 
round  her  throne.  The  ambition 
which  would  have  made  a  queen 
great;  the  fixed,  unshrinking  pur- 
pose which-  would  have  carri^  a 
man  on  to  the  attainment  of  any  of 
the  honest  desires  of  life,— had 
brought  her  to  two-and-thirty, 
scarce  beyond  her  youth,  and 
stranded  her  there,  without  any 
other  view  of  the  future  than  this 
certainty— that  every  year  should 
bear  her  more  hopelessly  away  from 
the  empire  which  it  had  been  the 
struggle  of  all  these  years  of  alter- 
nate victory  and  defeat  to  win  1 
Mrs.   Strangways    had    married 
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early,  ancl  the  first  two  or  three  jears 
of  her  married  life  had  heen  paRsed 
in  Paris,  whei^  her  husbanq  then 
held  some  small  office  about  the 
embeasy.  A  great  many  people 
held  those  two  or  three  years  respon- 
sible fur  all  the  errors  of  her  subse- 
quent career.  She  had  learnt  French 
morality,  they  said,  during  her  Parir 
sian  experiences :  this  is  what  comes 
of  spending  one's  youth  among  the 
wickednesses  of  a  foreign  capital. 
Others,  wider  in  their  views,  held 
that  a  nature  so  thoroughly  vain  and 
unscrupulous  would  have  ripened 
into  much  the  same  maturity  wher- 
ever she  had  lived;  indeed  (and, 
whatever  the  theory,  this  was  true), 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  did  care  more 
for  her  children  and  her  home  in  her 
extreme  youth  than  she  ever  cared 
again  for  either  in  England. 
Whether  her  passionate  thirst  for 
admiration  was  inborn,  or  partially 
grafted  on  her  nature  by  the  examples 
of  wedded  life  that  she  saw  in  French 
society,  she  was,  undeniably,  at  her 
present  age  as  perfect  in  the  science 
of  pleasing,  as  fiDished  in  every  se- 
ductive grace  that  art  can  give,  as 
any  velvet-eyed  Frenchwoman,  de 
trente  ans,  who  ever  drew  breath. 
As  perfect;  but  very  far  from  as 
happy.  A  Frenchwoman  lives  and 
moves  and  has  her  being  avowedly 
only  for  successes  of  society.  It  is 
an  institution  of  her  country  that 
she  should  remain  at  home  the  two 
or  three  first  years  after  her  mar- 
riage, then  commit  her  son  and 
daughter  to  the  care  of  their  grand- 
mother or  gover^es8,  and  betake 
herself  to  her  vie  de  jdie  femme  in 
earnest.  She  is  adored  till  she  is 
thirty ;  after  thirty,  she  adores.  The 
two  phases  of  adoration  divide  the 
twenty  best  years  of  her  existence 
pretty  equally;  a^d  at  forty  she 
ainka  quietly  into  a  dressing-gown 
and  devotion  for  the  rest  of  her  lifa 
Circumstances,  not  any  extraordi- 
nary bias  of  her  own  nature,  make 
her  what  she  is,  and  French  society 
recognises  in  her  simply  the  bril- 
liant spoilt  child  of  its  own  creation. 
Her  family,  including  the  husband, 
refund  her  as  a  model-wife  and 
mother  of  a  &mily,  and  a  touching 
epitaph  shall  one  day  be  suspended 
above  her  grave  in  P4re  la  Chaifie, 


recording  all  the  angelic  domestic 
virtues  and  affections  of  which  ahe 
was  so  fEur  an  example  when  qb 
earth. 

But  Mrs.  Strangways  was  an 
Englishwoman.  Not  the  usages  oi 
conventional  lif^,  but  her  own  in- 
nate tendencies,  joined  to  the  empire 
with  which  beauty  of  no  common 
ord(  r  had  endowed  her,  conspired  to 
make  her  what  she  was.  Every 
hour  of  triumph  she  enjoyed  she  had 
to  purchase  by  hours  of  humiliation ; 
every  night  of  intoxicating  success 
by  days  and  weeks  of  bitterest  mor- 
tification. All  the  homage  she  re- 
ceived from  one  sex  was  made  good 
to  her  in  worse  than  positive  neglect 
or  insolence  from  the  other,  ^e 
struggled  against  all  this  tokvely. 
When  everybody  so  nearly  cut  her 
after  that  last  Viennefie  expeditian 
alluded  to  by  Mrs,  Tudor,  she  gave 
an  immense  fancy  ball  and  sent  invi- 
tations to  people  who  had  passed  her 
without  recognition  the  very  aame 
dav,  and  bore  up  against  dozens  of 
refusals,  and  looked  handsomer  and 
brighter  than  ever  when  the  evening 
of  her  ball  came,  and  finally  fought 
her  way  back  to  the  position  she  had 
so  nearly  lost  by  her  own  upaided 

{)luck  and  determination  of  aot  al- 
owing  her  enemies  to  cast  her  down. 
But  do  you  think  there  was  ro  little 
of  humanity  in  this  woman's  heart 
that  she  did  not  feel  every  indignity 
— yes,  every  small  stab,  e.very  ingeni- 
ous little  cruelty,  that  was  put  upon 
her  at  that  fancy  ball  ?  Bo  yon 
think  Mrs.  Strangways,  or  any  other 
woman,  ever  fought  long  against  the 
united  hosts  of  her  own  sex  without 
thousands  of  poisoned  shafts  rank- 
ling, however  hid  away,  within  hey 
breast?  Mrai  Strangways  epduied 
it:  she  could  have  endured  mm^ 
sooner  than  give  up  the  one  passion 
which  was  the  very  breath  of  her  life : 
but  she  felt  every  cold  look,  every 
puperdlious  bow,  to  the  full  as 
sharply  now  as  ahe  had  done  when 
ahe  firat  began  to  receive  Vb&a^  a 
dozen  wearv  years  aga  More 
sharply,  probably ;  ahe  had  yonUi 
and  the  feelings  of  youthful  beauty 
to  the  fore,  then ;  idie  who  had  so 
many  slavea  among  naen  oould 
easily  bear  the  want  of  a  few  fiiends 
among  women.    But  now  when  she 
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began  to  see  men's  eyes  following 
younger  &Ge8  than  hers  abroad^ 
when  she  began  to  have  more  fre- 
quent and  less  occupied  hours  at 
homOi  her  tired  heart  dwelt  with 
bitterer  emphasis  than  ever  upon 
every  look  or  word  of  slight  that  she 
enduredj  while  still  the  desperation 
of  waning  power  made  her  more  re- 
solutely loath  to  accept  the  lot  by 
which  alone  her  peace  with  her 
own  sex  could  h^ve  been  sealed— 
oblivion. 

Mrs.  Tudor,  bordering  on  four- 
score years  (sixty  of  which,  at  least, 
had  been  spent  in  frivohty),^Mr8. 
Tudor,  whose  own  youthful  follies 
were  probably  still  remembered  by 
herself,  although  buried  away  from 
eveiy  one  else  beneath  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  half  a  century— Mrs. 
Tudor  thought  it  right  to  find  out, 
precisely,  who  was  visiting  Mrs. 
Strangways  before  returning  the  call 
which  she  paid  to  herself  and  Esther, 
two  d^ys  luter  their  meeting  in  the 
railway  carriage  on  their  return 
from  WeymouUi. 

'  We  owe  these  things  to  ourselves 
and  to  society,  child,'  she  remarked, 
virtuously,  to  I^sther.  'It  is  not 
what  Mis.  Strangways  does  that  it 
concerns  us  to  pry  into ;  indeed,  our 
charity  as  Christians  demands  that 
we  should  not  be  overoscrupulous 
as  to  each  other's  personal  and  hid- 
den Mings.  If  a  certain  class  of 
people  still  visit  Mrs,  Strangways, 
we  will  return  her  call  this  after- 
noon ;  if  not,  I  will  leave  a  card  upon 
her  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  and 
our  manner  when  we  meet  her  next 
can  show  that  we  don*t  desire  any 
oontinuanee  of  her  acquaintance.' 

And  Miss  Whitty,  who  usually 
performed  any  little  dirty  work  of 
tiie  kind  for  Mrs.  Tudor,  was  sent  o£f 
at  once  to  ascertain,  through  such 
imderhand  domestic  channels  as  her 
abilities  could  suggest,  what  families 
of  consideration  in  Bath  still  con- 
tinued to  invite  Mrs*  Strangways  to 
their  houses. 

The  result  was  saiisftictory  alike 
to  Mrs.  Strangways'  repute  and  to 
Mrs.  Tudor's  nice  moral  sense. 

'The  Davenports  and  the  Ward- 
laws,  mim;  and  since  her  fancy 
ball,  Dean  Oxenham's  family,  and  I 
caa't  tell  yon  how  many  besidea    A 


good  many  people  were  .giving  her 
the  cold  shoulder  after  fdl  the  odd 
stories  that  were  afloat  upon  her 
return  from  Germany;  but  what 
with  her  great  ball,  and  her 
constant  tea  danmnga,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  she's  quite 
up  again  in  public  esteem.  Most 
surprising,  really,  Miss  Fleming, 
how  some  people  can  do  everything, 
and  yet  be  visited.  I  can  assure 
you,  the  stories  about  her  last 
spring—' 

'  Wa%  Whitty,  I  must  beg  of  yon 
not  to  repeat  anything  disparaging 
of  Mrs.  Strangways  to  my  niece,' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Tudor,  the  whole 
of  whose  scruples  had  received  their 
guietui  at  the  mention  of  Dean 
Oxenham's  name.  '  These  scandals 
are  not  in  any  way  improving  for 
voung  people  to  hear,  and  it  would 
be  mucn  more  becoming  in  you,  at 
your  1^,  to  refrain  from  trying  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  others.' 

'  But  as  we  were  talking  about  it 
this  morning,  mim,  I  thought ' 

'  If  you  were  talking  about  any 
fiu^'ect  this  morning,  it  is  a  quite 
sufficient  reason  for  your  not  talking 
about  it  this  afternoon,  Miss  Whitty. 
At  all  events  I  must  beg  of  you  not 
to  repeat  any  idle  Bath  gossip  to  my 
niece,  in  my  presence.' 

Miss  Whitty  looked  duly  guilty 
for  having  presumed  to  think  lightly 
of  any  one  who  was  visited  by  the 
Davenports,  and  the  Wardlaws, 
and  (smce  her  fancy  ball)  by  Dean 
Oxenham's  wife  and  daughters ;  and 
Mrs.  Tudor  and  Esther,  in  another 
hour,  were  receiving  very  sweet 
smiles  from  Mrs.  Strangways  her- 
self, in  the  rose-coloured  light  of 
that  calumniated  lady's  own  draw-« 
ing-xoom. 


OHAPTEK  XX. 

▲  SXniOUB  BBIKaiNG-UP. 

A  good  deal  of  a  certain  kind  of 
gaiety  might  soon  have  fallen  into 
lather's  way  had  she  chosen  to  make 
the  most  of  it  One  dinner,  one 
<  At  Home,'  and  one  card  party  were, 
however,  quite  enough  to  convince 
her  that  the  dissipations  that  suited 
Mrs.  Tudor  at  threescore  years  and 
ten,  were  by  no  means  seductive  to 
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henelf  at  dghteen;  sad  with  Teiy 
nnoero  goodwill  she  bef?ged  for  the 
future  to  be  left  out  of  ail  entertain- 
ments  in  which  the  amuaements  of 
people  of  her  own  age  were  not  the 
primary  matter  of  consideration. 
Mrs.  Tudor  was  not  likely  to  dia- 

gnte  a  point  which  promiaod  to  save 
erself  the  purchasing  of  white  kid 
gloves  and  evening  dressea  for 
Esther.  She  thought  her  dear  niece 
showed  a  very  praiseworthy  princi- 
ple in  not  wishing  to  acquire  that 
taste  for  society  which  must  so  in- 
evitably unfit  her  for  her  quiet  life 
at  home.  She  would  wish  her  dear 
niece  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
to  consult  her  own  feelings  as  long 
as  she  remained  her  guest;  and  her 
dear  niece  soon  found  that  she  would 
have  five  or  six  evenings  in  every 
week  very  much,  indeed,  at  her  own 
disposal. 

The  confluence  of  this  freedom 
to  Esther  was  a  great  and  growing 
intimacy  with  Jane  Dashwood. 
Milly  made  professions  still  of  the 
deepest  regard  for  her  old  school 
friend;  but  the  elements  of  real 
affection  for  anything  or  person  be- 
yond herself  were  quite  rudimen- 
tary in  poor  little  Milly's  shallow 
nature.  She  had  liked  Esther  at 
school,  as  she  candidly  avowed,  be- 
cause Pother  wrote  liar  exercises, 
and  mended  her  stockings  for  her. 
She  liked  her  now  because  she  was 
a  complacent  listener  to  narrationB 
of  successes,  and  also— inMilUcent's 
opinion— not  good-looking  enough 
ever  to  stand,  at  any  time,  in  one's 
own  way.  But  Jane,  who  with  all 
her  &ulta  could  love,  had  taken  a 
peal  liking  to  the  repoFe  of  Esther's 
fiftce  and  nature  from  the  first  day 
on  which  they  ever  saw  each  other 
in  the  txain.  Possibly  like  Milly, 
she,  too,  imagined  Miss  Fleming  to 
bo  one  who  would  never  rival  her  in 
the  closast  interests  of  her  life ;  but 
she  saw,  too,  in  her  a  strong  calm 
character,  wholly  opposed  to  her 
own  feverish  and  fitful  one,  an  origi- 
nal fresh  way  of  thinking  widely 
different  to  the  hackneyed  flippancy 
or  assumed  reserve  of  the  young 
women  she  had  hitherto  dignified 
by  the  name  of  friends.  Esther 
was  the  only  person  of  her  own  sex, 
except  her  sister,  with  whom  she  had 


ever  felt  anything  like  real  mtenst 
in  talking;  and  then  Easier  did  not 
admire  Arthur  Peel,  and  Arthur 
Peel  only  thought  Esther  a  fine- 
looking  girl,  not  at  all  in  his  style. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  when  he  had 
expressly  stated  his  final  decision  on 
this  important  subject,  that  poor 
Jane  first  came,  self-invited,  to  spend 
the  evening  with  Esther,  and  ask 
her  to  allow  her,  Jane  Dashwood,  to 
be  her  friend  for  life. 

Esther's  temperament  was  not 
one  that  urged  her  on  into  sodden 
and  violent  young-lady  friendship 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  but 
still  Jane  Dashwood's  oompanion- 
shipwas  welcome  to  her.  It  was 
difficult  to  write  to  Oliver,  or  evea 
think  <A  him,  during  all  the  hours 
in  which  Mrs.  Tudor  left  hear  idone. 
To  her  who  had  seen  so  little  of 
life  there  was  infinite  zest  in  all 
Miss  Dashwood's  aavoir  vivre  and 
stories  of  her  own  conqueets,  and 
triumphs,  and  regrets.  It  was  not 
unamusing  to  hear  Jane  talk  of 
Paul.  He  was  the  last  man,  Esther 
assured  herself,  for  whom,  even  if 
disengaged,  she  could  entertain  any 
other  feeling  than  curiosity;  but 
still  it  was  not  uninteresting,  in 
de&ult  of  better  matter,  to  have  his 
character  set  forth  in  Jane's  lively 
way,  and  from  the  Dashwood  point 
of  view. 

With  such  mutual  sources  of  in- 
terest, confidence  could  scaiody  fail 
of  proceeding  rapidly  between  two 
young  women  of  the  respective  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  Esther  knew 
every  one  of  the  antecedents  of 
Jane's  life,  except  such  portions  of 
it  as  belonged  to  Arthur  Peel ;  and 
Jane  had  received  every  confidence 
Esther  had  to  give,  except  the  re- 
countal  of  those  few  ^ort  weeks 
that  had  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  Mr.  Carew. 

'I  am  quite  glad  to  see  Jane 
becoming  intimate  with  you,  Miss 
Fleming/  Mrs.  Dashwood  observed 
to  Esther  the  second  time  she  saw 
her.  '  It  would  be  something  new 
to  me  to  see  either  of  Colonel  Dash- 
wood's daughters  caring  for  any- 
thing more  vital  than  dress,  and 
vanity,  and  balls.  If  you  fijid  that 
you  acquire  the  slightest  influence 
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over  poor  Jane,  may  I — may  I  ask 
you,  as  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourself 
and  her,  too,  to  try  and  turn  it 
to  a  serious  account?" 

Esther  answered,  as  civility  de- 
manded, that  she  would  be  very  grlad 
indeed  to  do  anything  to  servo  Mrs. 
Dashwood;  but  she  had  already 
obtained  sufficient  insight  into  Jane's 
temper  to  know  that  whatever  in- 
fluence was  to  be  gained  over  her 
must  be  an  indirect  one.  She  might 
be  swayed  by  example  or  by  love ; 
the  kind  of  war  of  extermination 
that  her  stepmother  had  carried  on 
against  her,  ever  since  she  was  seven 
years  old,  was,  Esther  felt,  the  pre- 
cise means  of  making  poor  Jane's 
heart  stand  firmest  rooted  in  its  own 
rebellion. 

Mrs.  Dashwood  was  a  woman  of 
undeniably  good  intentions.  She 
held  firm  views  as  to  her  own  per- 
fectly elect  state  of  mind  and  excel- 
lent future  prospects  in  another 
world,  and  really  did  her  best  to 
convince  the  people  she  lived  with 
of  their  errors.  Esther's  ignorance 
of  theological  matters  prevented 
her  from  discerning  whether  IVIrs. 
Dashwood's  views  were  high  or  low, 
Calvinistic,  or  Tractarian,  or  broad. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  doc- 
trines, however,  she  held  them  to 
the  extreme,  and  made  her  family 
duly  miserable  by  their  propagation. 
For,  in  addition  to  her  views. 
Colonel  Dashwood's  wife  had  nerves. 
Views  and  nerves  both  in  the  same 
woman  1  When  she  got  worsted 
in  her  frequent  theological  and 
moral  arguments  with  Jane,  she  had 
nerves  to  fall  back  upon  at  the 
crowning-point  of  her  defeat  When 
Colonel  Dashwood  offended  her  by 
his  worldliness,  in  any  shape  that 
involved  neglect  of  herself,  she 
could,  at  the  very  shortest  notice, 
attire  herself,  metaphorically,  in  her 
grave-clothes,  and  propose  to  meet 
her  end.  Every  man— whatever,  in 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  masculine 
confidence,  he  may  assert  to  the 
contrary — every  man  that  breathes 
is  utterly  subjugated  and  powerless 
when  his  wife  makes  preparations  for 
death.  If  he  struggles,  he  is  made 
to  feel  himself  a  brute,  and  has  to 
give  in  in  the  end :  if  he  does  not 
struggle,  he  is  made  equally  to  feel 


himself  a  brute,  and  has  to  give  in 
at  the  onset.  Her  step-daughters 
were  sufficiently  out  of  the  reach  of 
her  immediate  and  personal  power 
to  bear  a  great  many  of  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood's death-throes  with  fortitude ; 
but  long  experience  had  taught  her 
husband  that  his  wisest  course  lay 
in  prostrate  and  abject  submission, 
and  it  was  quite  beautiful,  when  he 
was  asked  to  a  whist  party  or  a 
club  dinner,  to  hear  the  conditional 
acceptance  '  depending  on  poor  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  wretched  state  of  health;' 
that  was  all  the  meek,  submissive 
old  Colonel  dared  to  give. 

And  yet  the  meek,  submissive  old 
Colonel  was  far  from  miserable  in 
his  thraldom.  Years  had  accus- 
tomed him  oven  to  Mrs.  Dashwood ; 
and  some  of  his  more  intimate 
friends,  including  his  own  children, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was 
a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
austerity  of  his  wife's  views,  and 
the  feebleness  of  her  health,  were  by 
no  means  distasteful  to  Colonel 
Dashwood.  They  saved  him  from 
the  expense  of  entertaining ;  and  to 
be  saved  expenditure  in  any  shape 
was  what  Colonel  Dashwood  lived 
for.  When  he  summed  up  in  his 
mind  the  dinner-parties,  the  balls, 
the  theatre  tickets  from  which  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  views  saved  him,  I 
can  really  quite  beUeve  that  the 
calculation  served  to  reconcile  him 
to  a  great  many  of  the  intestinal 
broils  and  personal  bullyings  that 
were  his  everyday  food.  The  girls 
had  to  be  married,  of  course :  in- 
deed. Colonel  Dashwood's  view  of 
daughters  went  no  further  than  the 
primary  expense  of  their  dress,  and 
his  own  ultimate  hopes  of  making 
over  this  expense  into  the  hands  of 
another  man;  and  with  a  woman 
fond  of  them,  and  of  the  things  they 
liked,  a  woman  such  as  their  mother 
might  have  been  had  she  lived, 
what  would  not  have  been  required 
of  him  in  costly  entertainments 
every  winter?  If  you  set  up  for 
ball-giving  at  all,  you  must,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  watering- 
place  civilization,  give  two  large 
balls  a  year.  The  supper  for  a  ball 
costs  so  much ;  item,  waiters ;  item, 
musicians ;  the  musicians  alone  suf- 
ficient to  buy  his  fish  in  the  Bath 
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market  for  a  twelyemonth :  and 
then  oome  smaller  parties,  and  im^ 
promptu  teas,  and  dinners,  and  all 
the  reckless  expenditures  that  wo- 
men abandon  tnemselves  to,  when 
once  you  give  them  their  head  at  all. 
When  Colonel  Dashwood  pondered 
over  these  things,  and  saw  that  his 
daughters  mani^ged  to  be  invited  out 
and  admired  merely  on  the  strength 
of  their  own  good  looks,  and  one 
inexpensiye,  semi-polemical  '  At 
Home '  a  year~I  repeat  it,  I  can 
quite  belieye  he  felt  duly  thankful 
for  the  nerves  and  views,  and  blessed 
saving  of  money  generally,  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Dashwood,  together 
with  her  nice  little  fortune  of  so 
many  thousand  pounds,  had  brought 
tohhn. 

But  Jane  and  Milly  saw  in  their 
other's  ready  subnussion  to  his 
wife's  wishes  only  another  cause  of 
righteous  detestation  to  their  step* 
mother,  another  element  of  discord 
in  their  loveless,  disunited  homa 
All  the  practical  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  religion,  were,  as  &ras 
they  were  concerned,  deprivation  of 
the  things  they  cared  for.  All 
Colonel  Dashwood's  philanthropy 
(and  he  was  very  philanthro- 
pical—took  chairs  at  meetings,  and 
made  long  twaddling  speeches 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind)  was 
put  off,  his  children  said,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  own  house,  and 
never  extended  to  them.  As  Esther 
got  to  know  more  of  their  home  and 
of  their  training,  she  wondered  less 
and  less  at  the  scanty  affioction  be- 
stowed by  the  Dashwood  girls  upon 
the  members  of  their  own  &mily, 
and  at  the  cool  and  systematic  deceit 
existing  between  every  one  of  the 
entire  household  towards  the  rest 
Upon  Milly,  faulty  though  she  was, 
her  bringing  up  had  exercised  a  less 
powerful  influence  for  bad  than  upon 
Jane.  Millicent  Dashwood's,  like 
her  father's,  was  a  temperament 
precisely  fitted  for  extracting  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  personal 
gratiflcation,  and  the  very  smallest 
of  personal  suflfering,  out  of  any 
position  of  life  in  which  she  might 
find  herself  placed.  Her  loves,  her 
sympathies,  her  dislikes,  were  all  of 
the  same  moderate  and  prudent 
temperature.    You  could  just  look 


onward  twenty  or  thirty  years,  imd 
imagine  her  liien  as  Colonel  Daah* 
wood  was  at  present;  perfonning 
all  expedient  duties  well,  and  digest- 
ing her  dinner,  and  living  within 
her  income,  and  caring  yery  little 
for  anything  beyond  her  own  ease, 
and  being  very  well  thought  of  in- 
deed by  the  world  at  large. 

Was  she  upright?  was  she  con- 
scientious? No  one  living— no, 
not  herself--ever  knew  as  much  as 
that  of  Millicent  Dashwood.  Com- 
mon sense  and  thorough  selfishnesB 
and  a  cool  temperament  kept  her— 
as  they  keep  hundreds  like  her— 
from  ever  inf^ging  any  law,  tiie 
infringement  of  which  should  entail 
penalty  on  hersell  She  simply  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  refined  or 
fierce  temptation,  and  consequently 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be 
tempted  beyond  her  power  of  resist- 
ance. Jane's  sensitive  organization 
and  utter  deficiency  of  moral 
strength  made  her  whole  life  a  series 
of  struggles  and  ftdluree;  of  strag- 
gles agamst  conditions  and  tempta- 
tions too  strong  for  her;  of  surren* 
ders  to  things  which,  even  while 
they  conquered  her,  she  had  enough 
nobility  of  soul  to  revolt  firom  and 
do[n>i8a  And  Milly,  like  the  trae 
little  Pharisee  that  she  was,  ahneady 
indulged  in  much  secret  thankful- 
ness to  Providence  that  she  was  not 
as  poor  dear  Jenny  in  her  finequent 
short-comings,  and  spasmodic  en- 
deavours after  impossiDle  perfection. 

The  fact  was,  no  real  moral  disci- 
pline in  childhood  had  fitted  Jane 
Dashwood  either  for  the  temptations 
or  the  weariness  of  ordinary  human 
life.  Mrs.  Daahwood,  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  her  class,  had 
early  talked  a  great  deal  to  her  step- 
daughters about  their  sins,  and 
spiritual  helplessness,  and  need  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness;  and 
Millicent,  bv  the  time  she  was  eight 
years  old,  had  improved  so  much 
upon  her  instructions  as  to  be  able 
to  mourn,  in  the  orthodox,  casuistic 
argot,  over  all  the  iniquities  of  her 
childish  days,  and  obtain  little 
prizes  of  tracts  and  picture  cards  as 
a  recompense  for  the  sensitivenen 
of  her  oonscienoe.  But  Jane  could 
not  play  fefit  and  loose  with  her  own 
Boul,  even  then.    Bhe  could  no  more 
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lament  over  tmfelt  Bins  thftti  ehe 
could  steal  the  almonds  and  raisins 
from  the  sideboard,  and  go  to  sleep 
half  an  hour  afterwards  unhaudted 
by  remorse,  like  Milly.  Whatever 
she  felt  was  real:  and  so,  as  she 
ikithfttlly  believed  all  that  she  wad 
told  in  such  matters,  her  conscience 
became  really  excited  into  precocious 
and  unnatural  sensitiveness.  She 
thought  her«eif  fallen  and  lost,  and 
&he  preferred  despairing  hymns  to 
story  books,  and  she  heard  mysteri- 
ous calls  and  voices,  and  sustained 
mptures  and  trances. 

'  And  so  I  got  used  tip  in  reli* 
^ous  feeling,  as  I  am  now  in  every- 
thing else,'  she  said  to  Esther,  once. 
*I  do  things  that  I  ought  to  repent 
for,  as  I  repented  then,  and  I  can't 
All  the  straining  after  repentance 
before  I  really  knew  what  wrong 
was  seems  to  have  exhausted  my 
repenting  powers  for  life.' 

She  was  mistaken  in  this,  as  hef 
constant  fits  of  self-upbraiding 
proved.  Her  temperament  was  too 
acute  a  one  for  even  Mrs.  Dash  wood's 
training  to  have  wholly  d^idened 
its  capacities  for  suffering.  But  her 
repentances  were  still  merely  emo- 
tional, like  those  she  had  played  at 
when  she  was  a  child:  passionate 
revulsions  of  feeling  baring  no 
fruit  whatsoever  beyond  present 
tears  and  speedy  longings  after  re- 
newed and  stronger  excitement. 

Esther  Fleming  was  the  first  per* 
son  she  had  known  in  whom  her 
feverish  unsettled  spirit  could  find 
anything  like  repose.  Esther  was  so 
little  excitable,  so  strong,  so  rarely 
moved!  Everything  she  said  and 
felt  was  so  real,  so  unlike  the  senti- 
ments developed  in  the  Bashwood 
atmosphere.  Religion  with  her  had 
been,  as  a  little  child,  to  learn  her 
lessons,  to  weed  the  garden,  to  mend 
her  clothes,  to  go  to  church,  to  obey. 
Miss  Joan  abhorred  questioning 
children  about  their  feelings ;  '  fos- 
tering their  vanity,  and  training 
them  to  be  hypocrites,  as  though 
that  won't  come  fast  enough  with- 
out any  assistance  of  ours.'  She 
held  that  the  only  Way  to  train  them 
was  to  bring  them  up  in  stem 
obedience  to  all  natural  law,  moral 
and  physical,  to  make  them  tem- 
perate,  enduring,  self-reliant,  strong ; 


and  tmst  to  their  eai^ly-lnstilled  un- 
reasoning reverence  for  church  and 
Sunday,  and  their  Bibles,  to  keep 
them  right  in  theology.  And  pro- 
bably her  theory  was  as  right  as  any 
theory  of  education  ever  can  be; 
Esther's  nature,  at  all  events,  bad 
not  developed  badly  under  it. 

'You  would  be  better  if  yon 
thought  less  about  yourself  alto- 
gether, Jane,'  she  would  answer 
when  Miss  Daehwood  had  been 
mourning  over  the  decay  of  her 
repenting  powers.  '  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  you  don't  at  heart  like  the  sen- 
sation of  beibg  wicked^  Self-analy- 
zation,  as  you  call  it,  may  be  a  very 
fine  and  useful  exercise,  but  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  if  you  would 
just  give  up  flirting  With  Arthur 
Peel,  and  not  seek  so  many  occa- 
sions of  flailing,  it  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose.' 

Esther  did  not  knoW  then  hoW 
near  poor  Jane's  heart  her  foolish 
passion  lay.  When  she  found  what 
the  girl's  love  for  Arthur  Peel 
really  was,  she  could  never  bring 
her  lips  to  say  anything  harsh  or 
strong-minded  upon  .  the  subject 
again. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FlJTt  TnotJSANt)  POtJKDS. 

One  morning  eatly,  Miss  Dash- 
wood  came  round  alone  to  ask 
Esther  to  walk  With  her.  Milly  had 
gone  to  spend  the  day  with  some 
friends  of  her  own,  and  Jane  felt  a 
strong  inclination  for  a  quiet  country 
walk;  besides,  she  added,  she  had 
something  very  particular  indeed^ 
that  she  wished  to  talk  to  Miss 
Fleming  about;  something  concern- 
ing which  she  desired  especially  to 
ask  Miss  Fleming^s  opinion. 

'You  must  give  me  yours  on 
something  equally  important  to  me,' 
said  Esther.  '  I  have  had  an  invita- 
tion this  morning  to  a  party  at  Mrs. 
Strangways  for  next  Thursday,  and 
Aunt  Thalia  and  I  cannot  decide 
whether  I  shall  accept  it  or  not' 

'Paul  will  be  there/  said  Jane, 
laconically.  'I  had  a  note  from 
him  this  morning,  to  say  that  he 
will  return  to  Bttth  next  week/ 
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'And  is  Mr.  Chichester  sure  to  be 
at  any  party  given  by  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways,  Jane?' 

'  Quite  certain,  Esther— under 
some  circmnstances.  There  will  be 
people  at  Mrs.  Strangways'  house  on 
Thursday  whom  Mr.  Chichester 
cares  to  meet' 

'  I  am  sure  everybody  seems  to  be 
taking  up  with  Mns.  Strangways 
now,'  cried  Miss  Whitty,  who  was 
busily  disrobing  Mrs.  Tudor's  chan- 
deliers for  an  approaching  tea-party. 
'  Whom  do  you*  think  I  saw  with 
her  this  morning.  Miss  Dash  wood?' 

'Oh!  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,' 
answered  Jane,  turning  sharply 
away. 

'Why,  Miss  Lynes — the  Miss 
Lynes — the  heiress,  and  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways, and  Mr.  Peel  was  with  them,  on 
horseback.  I  was  coming  back  from 
my  little  early  walk  on  the  common, 
and  I  knew  who  it  was  directly, 
though  I've  not  been  introduced. 
Miss  Lynes's  face  is  so  familiar  to 
me  from  her  likeness  to  her  uncle. 
Sir  Samuel  Lynes,  whom  I've  played 
with  scores  and  scores  of  times 
when  I  was  a  child.'  (It  was  a 
peculiarity  of  Miss  Whitty's  to  have 
played  with  everybody  when  she 
was  a  child:  knights,  baronets, 
poets-laureate,  generals,  dukes ; 
nothing  short  of  royalty  stopped 
her.)  'And  most  surprised  I  was, 
dearest  Mrs.  Tudor,  I  can  assuro 
you,  to  see  Sir  Samuel's  niece  in 
such  company.' 

'Then  your  surprise  was  very 
ill-placed,  Miss  Whitty,'  replied  Mrs. 
Tudor.    '  A  clothier's  niece — ' 

*  Oh,  dear  mim !  an  army  agent's — ' 

'  An  army  agent's,  a  clothier's,  a 
tailor's  niece,  like  Miss  Lynes,  may 
be  well  content  that  her  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  have  brought  her  at  all 
into  the  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  Mr.  Peel  means  to  marry 
the  young  woman,  I  hear,  and,  con- 
sidering the  family  of  ruined  spend- 
thrifts he  belongs  to,  'tis  about  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do.' 

Esther  saw  that  Miss  Dashwood 
writhed  visibly  under  Mrs.  Tudor's 
last  words,  and  began  to  talk  of 
other  things  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
house ;  but  Jane,  of  her  own  Mdll, 
recurred  at  once  to  the  theme  of 
Arthur  Peel  and  Miss  Lynes. 


'Tour  aunt  is  right,  Esther;  aH 
the  town  is  mentioning  their  names 
together.  I  know,  of  coarse,  thai 
thero  is  nothing  in  it ;  how  canUiere 
be?  the  very  idea  is  prepoeteroos; 
but  still  it  makes  me  sick  and  mise- 
rable even  to  hear  his  name  spoken 
of  with  any  other  woman's.  Thaf s 
what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
W^e'U  not  walk  in  the  town,  well 
go  away  through  the  park  to  the 
common,  whero  we  shall  meet  no- 
body, unless,  indeed,  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  ikll  in  with  that  riding- 
party  Miss  Whitty  told  us  of.'  And 
l^en  Jane  laughed  rather  bit- 
terly. 

The  ordinary  Dashwood  idea  of 
a  walk  consisted  in  making  the 
greatest  number  of  turns  that  were 
possible,  without  being  actually 
notorious,  before  the  club-house,  and 
up  and  down  the  principaJ  gangways 
of  Bath;  and  Esther  felt  a  good 
deal  relieved  that  for  onoeth^were 
to  go  away  into  the  country  and 
be  spared  the  manoeuvring  which 
walMng  for  two  consecutive  homs 
along  three  streets  demands.  It 
was  a  clear,  still  day  of  lateautunm; 
the  air  summer-like,  but  for  its  in- 
tense stillness  and  firagranoe  from 
the  dying  woods ;  the  colouring  on 
the  surrounding  amphitheatre  dL 
hills  full  of  those  tender  hues  of 
russet-gold  and  delicate  greys  which 
render  some  mornings  in  December 
fairer  than  all  the  brightest  days  of 
May  or  June. 

'  Bath  is  a  beautiful  place,'  Esther 
remarked  as  they  turned  in  the 
upper  park  to  look  back  across  the 
town.  '  If  I  was  condenmed  to  live 
in  any  city  all  my  life,  I  think  I 
would  choose  this.' 

'  And  I  would  sooner  choose  any 
other  in-  the  inhabited  world,'  said 
Miss  Dashwood.  '  I  hate,  I  detest^ 
I  loathe  Bath-— Bath,  and  its  people 
too.' 

'  The  people  you  have  spent  all 
your  life  among,  Jane?' 

'  The  people  I  have  spent  all  my 
life  among,  Esther.  Leaving  out 
papa  and  Milly,  I  shouldn't  shed  a 
tear  at  all  the  people  I  know  in  Bath 
being  swallowed  up  by  an  earth* 
quake  at  this  moment' 

'  The  riding  party  on  the  oommcm 
excepted^  of  course.' 
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'  Arthur  Peel  excepted ;  the  other 
two  might  share  the  general  &te, 
for  any  wish  of  mine  to  the  contrary. 
Not  that  either  of  them  have  injured 
me,  or  have  it  in  their  power  to 
ii^ure  me/  she  added  qnickly. 
'  Mrs.  StFopgways  detrats  me,  bat 
as  to  poor  Miss  Lynes,  with  her 
great  fat  white  lymphatic  face,  I 
shouldn't  think  it  was  m  her  to  like 
or  dislike  anyone ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
could  never  have  the  slightest  feeling 
of  either  kind  towards  her.' 

'And  are  you  sure  that  Mrs. 
Strangways  does  detest  you,  Jane? 
She  is  always  wanting  you  to  be 
with  her;  she  is  dreadfully  affec- 
tionate to  you  in  her  manner.  What 
can  you  have  ever  done  to  make  her 
detest  you  as  you  say  she  does  ?' 

'Not  any  one  particular  action, 
perhaps.  It  is  not  one  great  pal- 
pable injury,  but  a  series  of  small 
liyakies,  that  make  dear  friends  like 
Mrs.  Strangways  and  me  detest  each 
other.  I  am  a  dozen  years  younger 
than  she  is— men  ask  me  to  dance 
oftener  than  they  do  her.  She  can 
look  back  upon  scores  of  times  when 
my  yanity  has  been  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  hers.  Paul  Chichester, 
who  would  not  under  any  condi- 
tions pay  her  attention,  became  my 
friend  the  first  day  he  saw  me.  Are 
not  these  sufficient  reasons  for  her 
to  hate  me?' 

'And  yet  she  always  wishes  you 
to  be  With  her.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  she  has  got  to  the  point 
where  rival  aid  has  to  be  called  in. 
A  humiliating  point  that,  Esther, 
eh  ?  I  wonder  when  I  am  thirty 
whether  I  shall  be  what  Mrs.  Strang- 
ways is  now  ?' 

'Gkxl  forbid,  Jane,'  said  Esther. 
'  I  hope  you  will  be  happily  married, 
and  caring  nothing  for  balls  and 
parties  long  before  then.' 

'  Married— to  whom  ?' 

Esther  hesitated.  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  position  as  nominally  en- 
^iged  to  one  man,  and  uncondi- 
tionally in  love  with  another,  made 
the  question  a  rather  difficult  one 
to  answer. 

'Married  to  whom?*  repeated 
Jane.  '  Speak  out,  Esther,  I  want 
to  have  your  opinion.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  be  married  to  a 
man  you  can  respect,  Jane.    Ton 


would  never  be  happy  unless  you 
did  respect  him.' 

'Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
that  style  of  moral  sentiment, 
Esther  ?  I  think,  like  all  copy-book 
things,  it  means  nothing  wnatever. 
No  pretty  little  axioms  can  fit  every- 
body ;  good  and  bad,  passionate  and 
phlegmatic,  alike.  Bespect  and 
esteem  may  be  necessary  elements 
to  some  people's  love ;  they  ar^  not 
to  mine.  I  can  love  without  either.' 

'  I  spoke  of  happiness,  Jane.' 

'  And  love  is  happiness.  When  I 
am  married  to  Arthur,  I  shall  be 
happy,  whatever  he  is,  whatever  he 
has  Deen.  It  is  just  the  one  subject 
in  which  reason  does  not  enter,  you 
see.  Miss  Fleming.  I  suppose  you 
allow  that?' 

'I— I  don't  think  I  know  much 
about  very  passionate  love,'  said 
Esther ;  and  recollecting  her  nume- 
rous remarkably  cool  judgments  upon 
the  defects  in  Oliver's  character,  the 
truth  was  borne  in  upon  her,  not 
without  a  sense  of  shame,  that  Jane's 
attachment,  hopeless  and  misplaced 
though  it  might  be,  had  yet  stronger 
vitality,  more  of  the  genuine  ele- 
ment of  love  in  it  than  hers.  'I 
don't  think  I  know  much  about 
passionate  love,  except  what  I  have 
heard,  and  read  in  books.  I  think, 
now,  that  I  could  always  reason, 
whatever  I  might  feel.' 

'And  pray  to  Heaven  that  you 
may  always  feel  so!'  cried  Miss 
Dashwood.  'Pray  that  you  may 
never  love  any  human  being  better 
than  yourself;  above  all,  that  you 
may  never  commit  the  desperate 
folly  of  staking  your  hopes  of 
happiness  upon  the  miserable  chance 
of  any  man  s  heart  being  as  stable 
as  your  own.' 

'  Have  you  done  that,  Jane?' 

'  Have  I  not  done  it  ?  you  should 
say.  Am  I  not  giving  up  the  best 
years  of  my  hfe,  giving  up  all  other 
prospects  or  hopes ;  am  I  not  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything— my  own 
soul  if  it  would  help  him— to  Arthur 
Peel!  and  how  does  he  return  it 
all?  Don't  speak,  please,  don't  say 
anything ;  I  can  bear  to  say  these 
things,  but  not  to  hear  them  said. 
Does  Arthur  really  love  me,  Esther? 
He  must  do  that;'  she  turned  her 
face,  white  and  excited,  to  Esther; 
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'he  mtut  do  thftV  she  repeated 
passionately.  'Men  are  not  like 
women,  of  ooorae:  they  require 
excitement,  amusement,  a  thousand 
things  that  look  like  infidelity,  yet 
are  not  really  so.  Arthur's  whole 
life  is  spent  in  committing  actaona 
that  make  me  miserable,  and  still, 
at  heart,  I  know  he  lores  me.  Why, 
iust  think  how  long  our  engagement 
has  been  going  on— three  years! 
It  makes  me  old  to  think  of  it' 

'Engagement!  I  nerer  knewbe- 
ibre  that  there  was  anything  like  an 
engagement  in  the  case,'  said  Esther, 
with  a  feeling  of  more  interest  in 
Jane's  love  a&irs  than  she  had  ever 
known  before.  '  Do  you  mean  me  to 
think  that  you  are  actually  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Peel  ?' 

'  Well,  yes.  I  don't  see  the  good 
of  making  any  more  half-confi- 
dences. In  our  way,  Arthur  and  I 
are  engaged.' 

'  Oh,  Jane !  and  I  hate  laughed  at 
you  about  it,  and  said  such  things 
about  Mr.  Peel  I  How  I  wish  you 
had  told  me  all  from  the  first  1' 

'Never  mind,'  cried  Miss  Dash« 
wood,  with  rather  a  forced  laugh. 
*  You  need  not  take  it  so  dreadfully 
au  n^rievur,  I  said  we  were  engaged 
in  one  way,  and  our  way  would  not 
be  yours,  Estlier.  I  amuse  myself 
pretty  well^ss  you  see,  in  this  odious 
life  of  ours  at  Bath,  and  I  dare  say 
Arthur  pines  no  more  than  other 
young  Guardsmen  pine  in  London. 
Whatever  you  have  said  is  not  half 
so  bad  as  what  people  in  general  say 
of  both  of  us.' 

'  But  people  in  general  don't  know 
that  you  are  engt^ed  to  each  other, 
I  suppose.' 

'  Not  now.  My  little  attentions 
to  Paul  have  drawn  others  as  well 
as  papa  on  the  wrong  scent,  as  I 
meant  them  to  do.  Very  good- 
natured  of  Paul  to  help  me  out  so 
well,  wasn't  it?* 

'  I  don't  know,  Jane.  I  am  dense 
in  such  matters.  I  don't  quite 
understand  the  advantage  of  it 

'  It  is  very  simple.  Papa  thinks 
1  am  safe,  and  does  not  watch  me. 
Mrs.  Dash  wood  thinks  some  one  is 
really  going  to  be  fool  enough  to 
take  me  off  her  hands,  and  abstains 
occasional Iv  from  bullying  me. 
Between  them  I  get  my  frdedom. 


and  BBS  Arthur,  and  write  to  him  as 
much  as  I  chooee.  And  Mr.  Pe^ 
himself  is  regarded  as  so  perfectly 
fr«e,  that  all  the  world  set  him  down 
as  about  to  marry  Miss  Lynes.' 

'  But  if  I  were  in  your  place  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  such  per- 
fect liberty  as  that' 

'  Tou  wouldn't  care  if  you  knew, 
as  I  do,  that  all  these  reports  are 
utterly  malignant  and  prepoa- 
terouB,'  exclafmed  Miss  Darawood. 
'Arthur  marry  Miss  Lynes!  with 
his  fiwtidious  tastes  and  admiratioa 
of  refinement!  I  should  like  you 
to  see  her,  Esther;  I  should  only 
like  vou  once  to  see  her!  Ton 
wouldn't  be  so  despeiately  sure  of 
her  becoming  my  rival,  if  you  did.' 

Miss  Dashwood's  wish  was  des- 
tined to  be  accomplished.  Almost 
while  the  words  were  yet  on  her 
lips,  a  sharp  turn  in  the  path 
brought  them  in  full  sight  of  tniee 
people  on  horseback,  who  had  just 
turned  into  the  upper  park  from  the 
common,  and  Esther  recognised  in- 
stantly that  two  of  the  three  were 
Mrs.  Strangways  and  Mr.  Peel. 

'A  most  extraordinary  ootnct- 
dence,  as  your  friend  Miss  Whitty 
would  say,  Esther.  Please  talk 
away  to  me,  and  let  us  have  the 
manner  of  being  unconcerned  as 
we  pass.  Mrs.  Strangways  and  thai 
—that  other  person  will  be  hoping 
to  see  me  look  annoyed:  but  th^ 
will  be  disappointed.  Do  look  at 
the  heiress's  figure!  Arthur  likes 
delicate  mignon  lines — must  not 
that  waist  be  fearfhlly  seductive  to 
him?' 

Miss  Dashwood  tried  hard  to 
make  her  manner  natural,  and  pro* 
bably  succeeded  well  enough  to 
prevent  Mrs.  Strangways  and  that 
--that  other  person  from  detecting 
the  effort;  but  Arthur  Peel  knew, 
long  before  they  reached  her,  what 
kind  of  feelings  were  masked  l^ 
Jane's  smiling  fiioe  and  ringing 
laugh.  He  felt  homily  ill  at  ease 
himself.  Women  can  carry  oflf  such 
a  situation  readily  enough :  indeed,  I 
have  known  some  of  them,  who  are 
never  so  thoroughly  natural,  and  in 
their  element,  as  when  they  have  to 
plajr  one  lover  off  against  another, 
dohng  out  equal  hope  to  both,  and 
utter    despiyr    to    neither.      Bnt 
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coquetry  is  not  inborn  in  men,— in 
Englishmen,  at  all  events.  There 
are  male  coquets,  as  thmre  are  male 
milliners  and  male  dancers;  but 
Nature  asserts  herself  in  every  case. 
Just  when  the  last  perfection  in  art 
is  required,  they  lack  those  finer 
graces  of  the  sex  whose  attributes 
tiiey  are  infringing,  and  become 
ridiculous.  Arthur  Peel  could 
carry  on  any  number  of  flirtations 
apart;  could  parry  jealous  question*> 
ings  with  a  mixture  of  aplomb  and 
indignant  tenderness  that  belonged 
almost  to  the  highest  stage  of 
science ;  but  yet  to  the  very  highest 
he  could  not  reach.  Meeting  the 
woman  who  loved  him,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  woman  whose  fifty 
thousand  pounds  he  desired  to 
possess,  he  looked  more  fix)lish, 
more  awkward,  than  anv  schoolgirl 
x)f  fifteen  would  do  if  suddenly 
called  into  a  position  in  which  just 
the  same  amount  of  tact  should  be 
required  of  her. 

But,  whatever  the  feelings  of  the 
others,  Mrs.  Strangways,  at  leasts 
looked  radiant,  and  would  on  no  ao- 
count  pass  Jane  and  Esther  with 
merely  bowing.  She  stopped,  she 
shook  hands,  she  made  playful  sur^ 
mises  as  to  the  object  of  their  early 
walk ;  finally  she  introduced  Jane  to 
MissLynes.  The  heiress  nodded  with 
the  a&bility  that  her  wealth  and 
her  magnificent  mount  and  her 
groom  behind  her,  and  her  present 
success  with  Arthur,  warranted  her 
to  feel:  Jane  drew  up  her  little 
figure  and  inclined  her  head  about 
three^uarters  of  an  inch  with  an 
awfully  supercilious  ghost  of  a  smile, 
extending  as  much  to^Mr.  Peel  as 
to  Miss  Lynes. 

'Have  you  walked  far.  Miss 
Fleming?'  Arthur  inquired,  bring- 
ing his  horse  nearer  to  the  path  and 
fiirther  from  the  heiress,  but  not 
daring  to  address  Jane  herself.  'We 
did  not  see  you  on  the  common.  I 
suppose— ah — * 

He  was  assisted  out  of  his  dilemma 
by  Jane.  That  one  word '  we '  had 
sent  all  the  angry  blood  from  her 
heart  to  her  cheeks,  and  Mr.  Peel 
knew,  before  she  spoke,  the  kind  of 
answer  he  had  to  expect. 

'We  haven't  been  for,  Mr.  Peel. 
Milly  has  gone  to  spend  the  day 


lirith  those  dreadful  school-firiends  of 
hers,  the  Smithetts,  and  as  I  never 
can  stand  the  cotton  atmosphere  for 
more  than  five  minutes  without  a 
sensation  of  choking,  I  made  my 
escape,  and  asked  Esther  to  come  out 
with  me  here  fot  a  little  purer  air.' 

It  was  not  a  refined  thrust:  Jane 
was  the  first  to  confess  herself  after^ 
wards  that  she  had  been  positively 
nnladylike.  But  it  took  the  desired 
effect  at  the  time.  No  fine  shaft 
could  have  pierced  so  tough  a  skin, 
morally  and  physically,  as  Miss 
Lynes's;  but  the  slightest  allusion 
to  trade  made  her  actually  shiver. 
She  was  so  exultingly  proud  of  her 
money,  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
the  way  in  which  her  money  had 
been  made  1 

•Who  are  the  Smithetts?'  she 
cried,  in  that  quick  fistmiliar  way  with 
which  people  of  her  breeding  always 
try  to  throw  off  their  confusion.  '  I 
never  met  them  out— I  never  heard 
of  them.    Are  they  in  society  ?' 

'Some  persons  visit  them,'  said 
Jane,  in  a  frightfully  clear,  syllabic 
manner.  'I  believe  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smithett  belong  to  a  highly  re^ 
spectable  class  of  persons.  The 
daughters,  ttom  being  ashamed  of 
their  parents  and  of  their  business, 
are  insufiferable.  Is  that  really  one 
of  Stone  and  Mason's  horses,  Mrs. 
Strangways  ?  It  is  a  much  more  de^ 
cent-lookmg  creature  than  any  papa 
ever  gets  for  Milly  and  me.'    * 

'Oh,  I  hope  you  won't  get  any 
hack-horses  when  you  ride  with  me 
again,  Mre.  Strangways,'  interrupted 
Miss  Lynes.  '  They're  such  mise- 
rable screws,  I  don't  care  to  be  seen 
with  them ;  and  you  know  you  can 
always  have  one  of  mine,  whenever 
you  like.  I  keep  three,  beside  the 
groom's.' 

Arthuif  Peel  had  always  felt  a 
mild  chrenic  distaste  for  Miss  Lynes's 
person ;  but  at  this  moment  it  rose 
into  something  very  near  strong  re- 
pugnance. Her  corpulent  figure, 
her  stunted  features  had  never  stood 
out  in  such  strong  relief  as  the^r  did 
now,  with  Jane  Dashwood's  delicate 
form  and  proud  little  mtrician  face 
straight  before  him.  Her  bragging 
pride  of  wealth  and  innate  vulga- 
'  rity  of  soul  had  never  revolted  him 
as  they  did  now,  with  Jane's  mock- 
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ing  wit  ready  to  call  them  ont  and 
treasure  them  for  his  especial  grati- 
fication and  benefit  hereafter. 

How  deyoutly  he  wished  Jane 
Dashwood  had  Miss  Lynes's  money 
-K)r  half  of  it!  He  thought  he 
would  marry  her  to-morrow  with 
half  of  it,  and  let  Miss  Lynes  and 
her  three  horses,  besides  the  groom's, 
go  to  the  deuce.  He  almost  thought, 
looking  at  the  two  young  women 
together,  that  he  would  marry  Jane 
without  a  penny,  and  leave  Miss 
Lynes  with  all  her  wealth  for  some 
one  of  stronger  stomach  than  him- 
self. 

He  almost  thought  so :  but  Arthur 
Peel  was  too  old  a  hand  ever  to 
act  upon  any  foolish  impulse.  A 
delicate  lithe  figure  and  proud  little 
patrician  fiace  are  very  nice  things 
mdeed  for  a  man  who  can  afiford  to 
pay  for  them — which  he  could  not 
He  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt ; 
his  family  were  bankrupts  ;  his  only 
hope  of  being  able  to  save  his  com- 
mission, or  his  position  in  life  at  all, 
rested  upon  his  being  able  to  brin^ 
his  own  handsome  face  to  a  good 
matrimonial  market  as  speedily  as 
possible.  As  much  love  as  it  was 
m  his  nature  to  feel  he  felt  at  this 
moment  for  Jane  Dashwood;  as 
much  disgust  as  any  woman,  young 
and  well-disposed  towards  himself, 
could  fill  him  with  he  felt  for  Miss 
Lynes ;  and  for  an  instant,  as  I  have 
said,  the  desperate  folly  of  being  true 
to  the  one  and  throwing  up  the 
other  did  enter  his  brain. 

That  instant  was  enough  to  show 
him  the  danger  of  allowing  feeling 
ever  to  dally  with  principle.  Young 
women,  however  vulgar,  with  fifly 
thousand  poimds  to  their  portion, 
are  not  readily  met,  and  are  quickly 
lost  Already  two  or  three  men  of 
family  as  high,  and  with  position 
less  desperate  than  his  own,  were 
steadily  in  pursuit  of  Miss  Lynes. 
A  little  well-founded  jealousy  on  her 
part,  a  slight  suspicion  as  to  the  dis- 
mterestedness  of  his  motives,  and 
his  game  might  be  up. 

Mr.  Peel  turned  his  eyes  reso- 
lutely from  Jane  Dashwood's  face, 
and  fixing  them  upon  Miss  Lynes, 
asked  her,  in  rather  a  low  voice,  if 
she  was  ashamed  of  riding  with  him,* 
as  he  was  on  a  hack-horse?    If  so. 


she  had  only  to  spGak,'and,  whatever 
the  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  be 
would  go  at  once  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

'You  droll  creature!'  cried  Miss 
Lynes  in  her  loudest  tone.  '  As  if 
I  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
what  your  horse  was  like!  Nothing 
like  the  vani^  of  men  I  do  believe 
— and  all  the  time,  do  you  knowyoa 
are  losing  your  flower?  I  shall  take 
care  how  I  waste  one  of  my  rare 
winter  roses  upon  you  another 
time.' 

And  she  l^ant  forward,  and  with 
an  air  of  the  most  perfect,  recognised 
£ftmiliarity  adjusted  a  flower  that 
was  nearly  fiilling  from  Mr.  Feel's 
buttonhole. 

It  was  more  than  Jane  Dashwood's 
strength  could  bear.  She  had 
marked  Arthur's  low  tone;  she  in- 
tercepted the  look  which  passed 
from  his  eyes  to  the  heiress  as  she 
stooped  forward  towards  him  now; 
and  a  feeling  nearer  akin  to  positive 
anguish  than  any  he  had  ever  yet 
caused  her,  contracted  her  hetft 
That  he  could  never  love  Miss 
Lynes,  she  knew ;  but,  tempted  by 
his  own  need,  might  he  not  be 
brought  in  time, — might  he  not 
already  have  brought  himself,  to  the 
thought  of  marrying  her? 

'  Esther,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  on. 
These  November  days  are  so  shorty 
and  we  have  not  got  half  through 
our  walk  yet.' 

'  And  we  were  to  have  been  at  the 
Crofton's  at  two,  and  it  is  now  half- 
past  one,'  said  Mrs.  Strangways, 
looking  at  her  watch.  '  Thank  yon, 
Jane  dear,  for  reminding  me  of  tiie 
time.  I  could  not  get  those  young 
people  on  when  we  were  in  the 
country.  They  persisted  in  calling 
it  warm,  and  looking  out  for  violets, 
in  spite  of  all  my  assertions  about 
its  being  the  depth  of  winter.  Bto 
Fleming,  I  am  to  see  you  on  Thurs- 
day, I  hope?  That  is  right  Come 
early  with  Jane  and  Milly.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
your  acquaintance  wifii  a  Weymouth 
friend—that  is,  if  Miss  Dashwood 
will  give  you  carte  blanche  for  doing 

BO.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Strangways*  affeo- 
tion  for  her  young  friends  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  another  warm 
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shake  of  the  hand ;  and  Jane  had  to 
submit  to  another  patronizing  nod 
of  triumph  from  Miss  Lynes,  as, 
laughing  and  talking  in  an  under 
tone  to  Arthur  Peel,  she  rode  off 
by  his  side. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
rival  now  ?'  she  cried,  after  a  minute, 
to  Esther.  'Do  you  think  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  Arthur  Peel's 
falling  in  love  with  Miss  Lynes?' 

'  With  Miss  Lynes,  herself,— no!* 

'  But  with  her  money,  yes.  You 
think  her  rare  roses  in  November,  the 
three  ''  orses  besides  the  groom's " 
will  tempt  him?  /  don't,  Esther. 
It  is  not  in  Arthur's  nature  to  sell 
himself  to  such  a  woman  as  that. 
Look  at  them  together !  Did'you  ever 
see  such  a  contrast?  I  can  tell  by 
the  turn  of  Arthur's  head,  even  at 
this  distance,  that  it  is  she  who  is 
doing  all  the  talking— just  in  the 
same  forward  way  that  she  volun- 
teered to  button  his  coat  for  him.  I 
suppose,  however  hideous  a  woman 
is,  men  feel  flattered  at  having  love 
made  to  them  with  such  outrageous  • 
warmth— but  to  return  it  by  love  I 
Ah,  that  is  another  thing.' 

Through  the  long  vista  of  leafless 
trees  Miss  Dashwood  continued  to 
wateh  the  riding-party  as  long  as 
they  were  in  sight.  Just  as  they 
turned  into  tiie  town  park,  and  when 
the  archway  across  the  road  would 
in  another  moment  have  shut  them 
out  of  sight,  Mr.  Peel  turned, 
checked  his  horse  for  an  instant, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat. 

The  blood  rushed  up  crimson  into 
Miss  Dashwood's  face. 

'  Do  you  see  him,  poor  fellow  ?— 
Esther,  do  you  see  him  ?  He  wants 
me  to  know  by  that  look  that  he 
wishes  he  was  here,  and  that  his 
companions  are  odious  to  him.  How 
wrong  I  was  to  show  such  annoyance 
before  those  women— as  if  it  could 
matter  to  me  Mr&  Strangways  having 
entrapped  him,  for  once,  into  riding 
with  her  and  Miss  Lynes!  I  was 
very  wrong— wasn't  I?' 

*  You  acted  naturally,  Jane/  said 
Esther,  who  felt  herself  unable  to 
decipher  such  worlds  of  meaning  in 
Arthur's  parting  salutation.  'Mr. 
Peel  seemed  quite  intimate  enough 
with  Miss  Lynes  to  justify  your  an- 
noyance.   Shall  we  walk  on  a  little 


quicker  ?  the  common  is  some  dish 
tonce  from  us  yet' 
'  But  all  Jane  Dashwood's  desire 
for  the  country  was  gone.  '  There 
is  no  good  in  walking  up  that  terrific 
hill,  Esther.  It  is  quite  as  pleasant 
here.  Let  us  sit  dovm  for  a  few 
minutes  and  rest.  I  have  yet  some- 
thing I  want  particularly  to  say  to 
you.' 

Esther  knew  that  something  par- 
ticular, with  Jane  Dashwood,  mu6t 
mean  the  only  subject  of  real  interest 
to  her  in  the  world— her  ovm  love- 
affairs;  accordingly,  she  was  quite 
prepai^Dd  for  another  indignant  out- 
burst about  Arthur  Peel's  seeming 
flirtation  with  the  heiress.  When 
Jane  began  to  speak,  however,  all 
indignation  had  left  her  voice,  and 
her  face  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as 
though  no  tornado  of  fierce  jealousy 
or  quick  repentance  had  just  swept 
across  her  heart. 

'  You  think  my  love  and  my  trust, 
too,  are  unreasonable,  Esther.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  do;  but  you  don't 
know  what  has  made  them  both  so 
deep  in  my  heart.  You  don't  really 
know  how  long  and  how  I  have 
trusted  Arthur  Peel.' 

'  Three  years,  you  told  me,  Jane. 
You  must  have  been  almost  a  child 
when  your  acquaintance  with  him 
first  began.' 

'  I  was  never  a  child,  Esther ;  we 
were  not  brought  up  to  be  children. 
I  was  just  as  much  a  woman  at  six- 
teen as  I  am,  or  as  Milly  is,  now. 
But  I  was  not  quite  sixteen  when  I 
first  met  Arthur.  I  went  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  my 
aunt  Bobarts,  papa's  sister,  in 
Leicestershire;  and  Arthur,  who  was 
going  to  stay  in  the  house,  too,  tra- 
velled down  in  the  same  carriage 
with  me.  He  was  quite  a  boy  then, 
he  had  only  just  got  his  conmiission, 
and  he  was  as  simple  as  possible, 
much  simpler  than  I  was.  Well, 
you  know  how  such  things  go  on  I 
We  played  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, and  sang  duets,  and  gave  each 
other  flowers,  and  went  through  all 
the  established  stages  of  a  boy-and- 
girl  flirtation ;  and  then,  one  evening 
in  the  greenhouse,  he  made  me  an 
offer.  I  don't  think  I  cared  very 
much  about  him,  but  I  accepted  him 
because  I  always  meant  to  accept 
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the  tot  man  who  offered  to  ma, 
The  Robartfies  encouraged  it  all 
immensely,  and  papa  wrote  me  the 
only  affectionate  letter  I  ever  had 
from  him  in  mv  life,  and  everybody 
let  me  know,  directly  or  indirectly, 
how  wonderfully  clever  J  had  been 
at  sixteen  to  get  hold  of  sucl;  a  ct^tcb 
as  Arthur  Peel/ 

'  The  engagement  was  a  permitted 
one,  then?' 

'Permitted!  I  should  think  it 
was  permitted.  Arthur  had  an  old 
aunt  living  at  that  time,  who  was 
expected  to  leave  him  the  whole  of 
her  money,  something  like  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  we 
all  felt  sure  we  had  got  hold  of  this 
money,  and  thought  Arthur  the 
most  delightful,  promising,  excellent 
young  man  living.  Well,  the  aunt 
died,  about  six  months  after  I  was 
engaged,  and  left  every  shilling  she 
had  to  her  solicitor.  When  Arthur 
wrote  and  told  me  of  his   fallen 

Srospects,  and  said  it  need  make  no 
ifference  to  us,  and  his  profession 
in  time  would  be  enough  for  us  to 
marry  on,  I  first  really  felt  that  I 
loved  him.  Papa  was  in  a  great 
rage,  and  stormed  about  Arthur,  aa 
if  he  had  taken  us  in,  instead  of 
being  disappointed  himself.  He 
said  the  engagement  shouldn't  go 
on  a  day,  that  it  was  a  mockery  for 
a  penniless  comet  to  talk  of  marrying 
one  of  his  daughters,  that  the  Peels 
were  a  dissipated,  ruined  family 
(I  never  heard  of  their  bad  morals 
before,  you  must  know),  and  he 
should  have  me  back  upon  his 
hands  in  a  twelvemonth,  if  he  was 
fool  enough  to  consent  to  such  a 
beggarly  marriage  If  I  was  pretty 
enough  to  get  as  good  an  offer  as 
Mr.  Peel's  had  been  at  sixteen,  I 
should  be  sure  to  have  another  as 
good  if  I  waited  As  to  love,  he  and 
Mrs.  Dashwood  both  knew  very  well 
I  had  accepted  the  offer  simply  be- 
cause it  was  an  eligible  one.  Mrs. 
Bobarts  had  informed  them  my 
manner  showed  that  pretty  plainly 
from  the  first,  and  so  on. 

'I  didn't  make  any  opposition, 
for  I  knew,  if  they  chose,  they  oould 
hinder  me  from  seeing  Ariiiur ;  but 
I  swore  in  my  heart  I  would  never 
give  him  up  as  long  as  he  himself 
wished  to  marry  ma  Ihadaooepted 


him  half  through  vanitr,  half 
through  worldlineaa;  but  at  the  first 
word  of  being  fitlse  to  him,  under 
his  fallen  prospects,  something 
stronger  seemed  to  rise  up  in  n\y 
heart,  and  I  have  kept  to  it.  Yes, 
Esther,  I  have  kept  to  it  ever  since.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Jana  What" 
ever  other  people  may  think,  I  say 
you  determined  right' 

'Sometimes  I  think  so,  too;  but, 
you  know,  wrong  is  so  nuxed  up 
with  right,  or  so  grows  of  it,  that 
however  one  starts  one  seems  foroed 
into  evil  as  one  gets  on.  I  may 
have  been  right  in  determining  to 
stand  by  Arthur,  whether  he  was 
rich  or  poor,  but  I  have  been  wrong 
a  hundred,  a  thousand  times,  in  all 
the  deceit  and  prevarication,  and 
sometimes  the  downright  falsehoods, 
of  the  last  three  years.  Justintiia 
same  way  wrong  seems  in  time  to 
become  right  Papa  was  worldly 
and  harsh  in  making  me  break  with 
Arthur  Peel  as  he  was  then ;  but  I 
believci  if  I  could  judge  dispassion^ 
ately,  I  should  consider  any  &ther 
right^  who  held  his  daughter  back 
from  marrying  such  a  man  ai 
Arthur  Peel  is  now.' 

'  Oh,  Jane  1  can  you  say  this  ?* 

'I  can  both  say  it  and  feel  it 
If  we  bad  married  early,  if  we  had 
been  openly  engaged^  he  might- 
God  knows  if  it  be  so,  but  I  try  to 
think  it!— he  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, for  my  saka  But  only 
bound  as  he  has  heea  to  me  (and 
such,  even,  as  our  engagement  is, 
we  have  ourselves  broken  it  off  half 
a  score  of  times),  he  has  had  nothing 
to  hold  him  back  from  becoming 
like  all  the  rest  of  his  fiunily.  It  is 
inborn  in  every  one  of  the  Feels  to 
be  extravagant  and  dissipated,  and  a 
gambler.  His  two  eldest  brothers  are 
outlawed,  the  third  is  following  &st 
on  their  steps,  and  Arthur  himself—' 
but  here  Miss  Dashwood's  voice 
trembled,  and  she  stopped  short 

'I  wish  you  had  married  him 
long  ago,'  cried  Esther.  'It  is  not 
very  like  me  to  counsel  runaway 
marriages,  but  I  do  think  a  run* 
away  marriage  would  have  been 
better  for  you  both  than  the  sort  of 
engagement  that  binds  you  now. 
Marry  Arthur  Peel  while  you  still 
love  each  other»aad  while  there  i«* 
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hope  of  reelaiming  him.    I  vill  be 
your  brideemaid,  Jane.' 

Mis6  Dash  wood  laughed  bitterly : 
then  the  quick  blood  started  to  her 
qheek  again.  '  Your  proposal  might 
have  been  worth  listening  to  three 
years  ago,  Esther.  We  were  younger 
and  simpler,  and  more  sentimental 
then  than  we  are  now.  Arthur 
Peel,  at  two-and-twenty,  is  a  great 
deal  too  old  to  commit  an  action  of 
Buch  surpassing  folly  as  to  add  a 
penniless  wife  to  the  heavy  burthen 
of  his  other  encumbrances.' 

*  Jane,  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'1  mean,'  cried  Miw  Dashwood, 
starting  up  suddenly, '  that  Arthur 
and  I  thoroughly  understand  each 
other,  and  ourselves.  We  are  en* 
gaged  in  our  way,  which,  as  I  told 

Sou,  would  never  be  yours,  and  if  I 
liked  to  you  for  a  hundred  hours, 
instead  of  one,  you  would  know  no 
UQore  about  us  than  you  do  now. 
You  would  still  be  Esther  Fleming, 
and  we  should  still  be  Arthur  Peel 
and  Jane  Dashwood.  Oh,  no,'  she 
added,  as  Esther  turned  towards  the 
common  which  was  to  have  been 
their  destination—'  oh,  no,  let  us  get 
on  home  at  once;  we  want  a  hw 
turns  in  Milsom  Street,  to  enliven 
us  after  all  this  solitude.  Country 
walks  are  very  innocent  and  charm- 
ing, and  sentimental  in  theory,  but 
in  practice—tKi  / 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  wear  on 
Thursday?  Papa  and  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  are  so  shamefully  stingy  that 
Milly  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  go  in 
our  washed  muslins.  How  I  wish 
philanthropy  occasionally  bore  fruits 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad !' 

The  tide  had  turned  agEun:  all 
that  the  fickle  nature  contained  of 
seriousness  had  -evaporated.  Blue 
grenadines  and  white  silks;  gored 
skirts  and  plain  ones ;  the  advantages 
of  fair  women  over  dark  women  in 
possessing  a  wider  range  of  becom- 
ing colours :  these  formied  the  staple 
of  Miss  Bashwood's  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  the  d%y. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

mVAL  CHABMS. 

When  she  first  left  Conntisbury 
Miss  Fleming  would  have  apouted 


the  idea  that  ahe  could  ever  find 
pleasure  either  in  dress,  or  in  parr 
ties,  or  in  anything  save  letters  from 
Malta  during  Oliver  Carew*s  ab- 
aenoe. 

As  the  evening  approached,  how- 
ever, on  which  she  wss  again  to 
meet  Paul,  she  could  not  hide  from 
herself  that  she  was  looking  forward 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  interest 
to  the  event;  also  that  she  made 
more  little  rehearsals  with  flowers 
and  muslins  and  lace  for  several  suc- 
cessive evenings  than  she  had  ever 
done  before  in  her  whole  simple  life. 

Was  she  growing  vain,  avid  of  ge- 
neral admiration,  or— and  this  ques- 
tion gave  her  consdence  a  sharper 
prick  —  were  all  these  rehearsals 
proof  of  a  desire  to  stand  well  with 
one  man,  and  that  one  another  than 
Oliver? 

'  You  look  distinguished,  Esther, 
said  Mrs.  Tudor,  as  her  niece  stood 
before  her  for  approval  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  party,  *  and  it  is  the  highest 
praise  I  could  give  you.  The  sim- 
ple unstudied  style  suits  you.  Ld ttle 
mifftion  persons  require  small  frip- 
peries; large  dark  women  denumd 
few  and  flowing  lines.  Our  styles 
are  the  same.  I  never  wore  more 
jn  my  hair  in  my  life  than  you  have 
now.  Our  cast  of  features  can  afiford 
to  set  fiishion  aside.' 

Esther  was  dressed  in  a  black  lace 
that  Mrs.  Tudor's  own  cast-off  stores 
had  furnished  forth.  A  single  scar- 
let flower  was  in  her  hair,  a  gold 
bracelet,  a  loan  also  of  Mrs.  Tudor's, 
was  her  only  ornament.  But  that 
nameless  something,  which  neither 
dress  nor  fashion,  nor  alw^s  birth, 
can  give;  that  fine  grace  which, 
lacking  a  bettor  word,  we  call  dis- 
tinction, was  Esther  Fleming's  inhe- 
rited portion,  and  Mrs.  Tudor  was 
right  when  she  added  to  her  other 
praise  a  prophecy  that  her  niece 
would  be  by  £»•  the  most  refined 
and  best^bred  young  woman  in  Mrs. 
Strangways'  rcx>ma 

'  Some  families  take  up  every  ple- 
beian face  that  they  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  allied  with,  Esther, 
but  we  retain  our  own  featiures^ 
excepting  Joan,  whom  I  regard  as  a 
mere  accidental  ofiset,  the  one 
crooked  branch  you  will  see  on  the 
handaomeat  tree.     We  shall  con- 
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tmne  to  show  oar  ^ood  blood 
through  a  dozen  generations.  Yonr 
mother,  poor  thing,  had  no  beauty 
and  no  birth  either.  I  belioTe  I  hare 
told  you  fio  before,  but  you  faa7e  not 
inherited  a  look— no,  not  a  single 
feature  from  her.  You  have  Garratt 
Fleming*R  face,  line  for  line,  and  I 
cannot  pay  you  a  higher  compli- 
ment Your  dear  grandfather  was 
unfortunate  in  his  domestic  con- 
cerns.* This  was  Mrs.  Tudor's  pretty 
way  of  stating  tbe.&ct  that  a  man 
was  an  unprincipled  spendthrift; 
'but  he  was  the  noblest-looking  man 
and  the  most  perfect  dresser  of  his 
tijne.  Enjoy  yourself  well,  child, 
and  be  sure,  if  Colonel  Dashwood ' 
offers  to  pay  their  share  of  the  fly, 
you  take  the  money  at  once.  It 
shows  very  ill-breeding  ever  to  make 
any  difficulty  about  the  settlement 
of  small  accounts.' 

This  last  injunction  of  Mrs.  Tu- 
dor's  proved  her  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  finer  part  of  Colonel  Dashwood's 
character.  He  accompanied  his 
daughters  to  the  carriage ;  he  todk 
and  held  Esther's  hand  with  that 
paternal  warmth  he  seemed  always 
ready  to  feel  for  all  young  women 
except  his  own  children ;  finally,  he 
remarked  how  kind  it  was  of  Miss 
Fleming  to  call  round  for  Jane  and 
Milly.  They  must  do  as  much  for  her 
the  next  time  they  wero  all  going  to 
the  same  party.  But  Colonel  Dash- 
wood  knew,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Tudor 
herself,  when  it  was  decently  possible 
to  1)6  spared  eighteenpence. 

'  Papa  has  given  me  a  colour  for 
the  evening/  said  Jane  as  they  drove 
off.  '  It  does  make  my  cheeks  bum 
80  when  I  hear  those  polite  little 
roundabout  ways  of  being  mean  that 
our  family  excel  in.' 

'I  hope  your  dress  isn't  very 
fresh,  Esther,'  cried  Milly.  'What 
is  it,  black?  Oh,  how  dowdy !  how- 
ever, it's  all  the  better  for  us.  I 
was  afraid  you  would  have  a  new 
white  muslin,  and  we  are  in  our  old 
washed  ones.  You  have  got  a  bou- 
quet, I  see,  so  have  I.  Wasn't  it 
good  of  Jane?  Papa  presented  us 
with  two  shillings  to  buy  flowers- 
just  fancy,  two  shillings,  twenty- 
four  pence  between  us — and  she 
gave  up  her  share  to  me.  Jenny's 
always  so  good  in  these  little  things*' 


*I  wish  yon  would  have  raine, 
Jane,'  cried  Esther;  '  l^y are  very 
good  ones  that  were  sent  to  Amit 
Tudor  this  morning ;  but  they  are 
not  of  the  least  use  to  me.  Do 
take  them  off  my  bands  as  a  kind- 


Jane  BashwoodV  nature  was  not 
irrevocably  selfish,  like  Milly's,  bat 
the  temptation  of  a  hothouse  hooqnet 
was  a  strong  one.  She  thought  of 
her  washed  muslin ;  of  Miss  Lynefi* 
certain  costly  freshness;  she  knew 
Arthur  had  so  often  told  h^  so  that 
one  of  her  most  irresistible  po$et  was 
when  she  held  her  lips  upon  a  hoa- 
quet  and  half  raised  her  eyes  towaids 
her  partner*s  &oe.  ' It  seemsdread- 
fully  selfish  to  rob  you,  Esther,  bat 
if  you  leally  don't  want  them.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  give  them 
you,  Jane,'  said  Estlwr,  thinking 
with  a  httle  pang  of  her  unbioken 
blat^k  dress,  '  xoa  know  better  iriiat 
to  do  with  such  things  than  I  do.' 

'  It  is  thoroughly  base  of  yon,  Miss 
Dashwood,  for  all  that,*  remarked 
Bfilly,  when  EsUier  had  made  over 
her  sole  ornament  into  Jane's  hands. 
'  We  poor  wretches  who  are  on  our 
promotion  want  adorning  more  than 
engaged  peoi)le,  you  know.* 

'  That  is  just  why  I  am  selfish, 
Milly,'  repUed  Miss  Dashwood.  'I 
am  so  utterly  thrown  on  my  own 
resources,  so  hopelessly  on  my  pro- 
motion again!  Paul  usurped,  in 
secret,  by  mysterious  influences, 
and  openly  by  Miss  Fleming,  and 
Mr.  Peel  given  by  the  unaoimoos 
consent  of  all  his  friends  to  Miss 
Ly  nes.  It  is  a  pity  tiiere  are  not  a  few 
willow-leaves  among  these  flowers, 
Esther.  My  position  to-night  wonld 
make  them  a  very  ajSpropriate  en- 
dowment for  me.' 

'You  don't  mean  that,  J«my,' 
said  Millioent  '  You  know  that  in 
spite  of  your  washed  muslin  jou 
are  bent  on  Miss  Lynes's  uUer  dis- 
composure and  retreat,  and  feel  veiy 
sure  of  it,  too.  I  wish  I  had  some 
espedal  work  on  my  hands  like  yoo. 
It  is  so  insipid  dancing  and  talking 
with  everybody  and  not  caring  for 
any  one  in  particular.  I  hope  John 
Alexander  won't  have  managed  to 
get  there,  though.  He's  all  vay 
well  when  one  spends  the  day  with 
his  sisters^  but  I  could  not  stand 
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looking  intimate  with  him  before 
people/ 

Which  httle  exposition  of  feeling, 
I  think,  pretty  Burely  affords  the 
key-note  to  Miss  Millicent  Bash- 
wood's  geperal  views  of  life.  She 
liked  knowing  the  Smithetts  and 

rding  days  with  them,  because 
were  rich,  and  wealth  was 
the  one  thing  that  Milly,  in  her 
inmost  heart,  most  yearned  after 
and  respected.  She  liked  John 
Alexander's  attentions  very  well  in- 
deed when  only  his  sisters  were  by 
to  witness  theuL  She  could  eyen 
look  forward  a  few  years  and  pic- 
tare  herself  marrying  John  Alexan- 
der, if  she  were  not  sufficiently  lucky 
in  the  mean  time  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  happened  to  be  a  'gentle- 
man as  well  as  rich.  But  to  meet 
Mr.  Smithett  among  a  room  full  of 
decent  people,  to  have  to  receive  his 
attentions  and  listen  to  his  silly 
jokes  and  vulgar  laugh,  with  other 
persons  listening  to  them  too,  would 
have  given  Milly  about  as  much 
pain  as  anything  not  directly  and 
absolutely  wounding  her  own  self- 
love,  could  have  power  to  inflict 
on  her. 

Next  to  money,  the  opinion  of 
her  little  world  was  Millicent  Dash- 
wood's  god.  I  think,  though  the 
struggle  might  have  been  sharp, 
she  would  really  sooner  have  given 
the  Smithetts  up,  with  'their  din- 
ners, riding-horses,  presents,  John 
Alexander's  attentions,  and  all  the 
other  benefits  that  she  received  from 
them,  than  have  it  said  by  the  people 
at  Mrs.  Strangways'  bcdl  that  she 
was  intimate  with  a  fiunily  of 
stocking-weavers.  Any  foolish  sen- 
timent about  the  Smithett  girls 
themselves,  or  inconvenient  grati- 
tude for  any  of  the  kindness  they 
had  shown  to  her,  it  was  not  at  all 
in  Millicent  Dashwood's  way  to  feel. 

Not  many  people  bad  arrived 
when  they  reached  the  Strangways', 
and  the  first  object  that  met  Jane's 
eyes  on  entering  the  cloak-room  was 
Miss  Lynes  standing  in  solitary  and 
absorbed  attention  before  a  cheval- 
glass.  The  heiress  was  dressed  in 
a  brocaded  pink  silk,  of  a  hue  and 
texture  gorgeous  to  behold  This 
dress  was  made  with  excess  of  trim- 
mings, with  fringes,  with  bows  of 
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ribbon,  with  bouquets  of  flowers, 
with  lace.  From  poor  Miss  Lynes's 
'  head  (that  piece  de  resistajtce  to  all 
innately  tasteless  or  newly-made  wo- 
men) depended  a  coronet  of  many 
colours,  fern-leaves,  grasses,  fruits ; 
all  things  of  merit  and  price  in 
themselves,  but  very  hideous  to  look 
upon  in  their  present  position. 

As  she  continued  intent  upon  her 
employment,  which  was  to  hinder 
her  hair  from  parting,  as  thinnish 
sandy  hair  has  a  habit  of  doing  upon 
high,  nude,  glossy  foreheads,  Jane 
Dashwood  danced  lightly  behind 
the  unconscious  heiress,  and  by  pan- 
tomimic gestures  conveyed  to  Esther 
and  MHly  her  own  sense  of  the  va- 
ried graces  of  her  wealthy  rival's 
dress  and  figure.  Just  as  she  had 
commenced  u  very  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  set  of  two  square- 
looking  red  elbows,  Miss  Lynes 
caught  sight  of  her  in  the  glass,  and 
turned  round  sharply. 

'La,  Miss  Dashwood,  how  you 
startled  me !  I  declare  I  never 
h^ard  you  come  in  at  all.  I'm  so 
used  to  servante  it  seems  quite  odd 
to  do  anytliing  for  myself.  Do  you 
think  my  hair  will  do  ?' 

'Oh,  perfectly,  I  should  say,' 
Jane  answered,  looking  slowly  up 
and  down  Miss  Lynes's  figure.  '  Your 
dress  is  quite  magnificent.' 

'This?  La,  no,  I  think  it  very 

glain,  I  can  assure  you ;  but  for  a 
ttle  party  it  don't  look  well  to  be 
over-dressed.  Your  sister,  I  sup- 
pose?' looking  at  Milly.  'You're 
not  out  yet,  are  you  ?' 

It  was  not  in  Millicent  Dashwood's 
nature  to  be  anything  but  civil  to 
the  owner  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  she  answered  very  sweetly  in- 
deed that  she  vxis  out.  She  had 
been  to  balls  for  the  last  six  months. 

'  Dear  me !  I  thought  from  your 
dress  you  weren't ;'  and  she  glanced 
at  Milly's  skirt,  which,  like  Jane's, 
had  shrunk  from  ite  pristine  length 
in  washing.  '  Just  set  the  door  open 
for  me,'  she  added,  turning  to  Esther. 
'It's  enough  to  tear  one's  dress  to 
pieces  cramming  in  and  out  of  these 
Uttle  pokey  bedrooms.' 

Estner  looked  straight  between 
Miss  Lynes's  eyebrows  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  away,  and  the 
heiress,  with  all  the  rustle  of  vulgar 
a  p 
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assoranoe,  stalked  a\ray  by  herself 
downstairs. 

'  Oh,  you  dear  old  Esther  T  cried 
Jane,  and  in  her  exultation  she  ran 
up  and  embiaoed  Esther  round  the 
waist  'I  never  saw  such  a  lovely 
take-down  in  my  life— so  utterly 
demolishing,  and  yet  so  dignified.  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  let  that 
woman's  impertinence  down  as  you 
did.' 

'  If  her  skin  is  not  as  thick  as  a 
bufiEJEilo's,  which  it  looks,  she  must 
have  felt  your  sarcasm  when  you 
were  praising  her  looks,  Jane,'  said 
Milly.  'Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing so  odious  as  her  telling  me 
that  my  dress  was  short  ?  Only  that 
I  knew  you  and  Esther  were  quite 
strong  enough  without  me,  I  would 
have  let  her  see  pretty  nl^^nly  how 
intensely  vulgar  I  thougnt  her.' 

*  She  is  not  worth  thinking  about/ 
interrupted  Jane,  quickly,  as  the 
sounds  of  "approaching  steps  told 
that  more  people  were  arriving. 
'  If  vou  are  ready,  Esther,  we  will 
go  down  at  once.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  indecorum  for  three  young 
women  without  a  chaperon  to  enter 
a  room  in  which  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  x)eople  were  assembled.  Miss 
Lynes,  you  see,  has  nestled  her  in- 
nocent head  under  Mrs.  Strangways* 
wing  already.' 

There  were,  however,  a  good  many 
more  than  half-a-dossen  people  in 
the  room  when  they  entstdi;  and 
Miss  Lynes,  though,  in  the  meta- 
phorical language  of  ball-rooms, 
under  Mrs.  Strangways'  care,  was, 
in  commonplace  speech,  already 
firting  hard  with  Mr.  Peel  upon  a 
remote  and  isolated  ottoman. 

A  glance— less  than  a  glance^ 
an  instinctive  momentary  chill  told 
Esther,  as  she  went  in,  that  Paul 
was  not  there,  and  she  at  once 
retreated  quietly  to  a  comer,  with  a 
general  sense  of  extreme  weariness 
of  spirit,  and  with  no  other  desire 
than  to  be  fa  passive  spectator  of 
what  was  going  on  about  her  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 

'Vous  me  manquez— je  suis  ab- 
sent de  moi-m^me  r  I  suppose,  at 
some  period  of  life,  every  human 
being,  in  some  form  of  speech  or 
another,  has  repeated  that  line  of 
Victor   Hugo's  to  his  own  heart 


Esther  Fleming,  who  knew  nothaig 
whatever  of  sentiment,  and  had 
never  read  a  word  of  French  poetry, 
was  repeating  it  now,  but  uncon- 
sciously (and,  after  all,  that  is  the 
only  way  to  do  such  things  truly. 
All  the  fine  aroma,  all  the  exquisite 
half-pain  of  love  is  gone,  when  we 
are  once  thoroughly  conscious  of 
what  we  axe  about).  She  leaUy 
thought  the  rooms  were  dark  to 
her  oecause  she  had  no  taste  £ar 
balls,  no  zest  in  little  intrigues  and 
triumphs  like  Milly's ;  no  one  strong 
interest  like  poor  Jane's;  and  when 
she  took  her  pkce  between  two 
frightfully-old  Bath  young  ladies 
upon  a  80&,  quite  simply  and  se- 
riously believed  herself  to  be  intent 
on  watching  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Strangways'  guests— not  the  door 
through  which  Paul  Chichester's 
&ce  might  possibly  appear. 

Mrs.  Strangways*  guests,  what- 
ever th^  might  thmk  or  speak 
about  their  hostess,  at  any  other 
time,  were  veiy  numerous  this 
night ;  and  Mrs.  Strangways,  dressed 
with  all  the  exquisite  art  that  to  her 
was  second  nature,  and  with  a 
slightly  heightened  shade  of  pink 
upon  her  cheeks,  looked  superbly 
handsome  as  she  received  them. 

Did  she  remember  the  slights,  the 
coldness,  the  positive  insults  to 
which  she  had  submitted  atdifiBorent 
times  from  nine-tenths  d  these 
smiling  guests  of  hers?  Did  bar 
smiling  guests  remember  the  con- 
demnation they  had  so  often  and  so 
loudly  expressed  of  the  woman  who 
was  enteitaining  them,  as  they  now 
shook  her  by  the  hand? 

Esther  asked  herself  this  while 
she  watched  repetition  after  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  littie  comedy  of 
bows  and  smiles  and  complimente, 
as  group  after  group  of  white  and 
pii&  and  blue  floated  up  to  Mrs. 
Strangways  and  away  again.  But 
poor  Esther  was,  you  know,  quite 
barbarian  in  all  her  ideas  of  life  and 
of  right  and  wrong.  Who  thinks  of 
what  they  have  onoe  said  of  a 
hostess,  when  they  are  just  going  to 
spend  a  pleasant  evening  at  her  ex- 
pense? Who  rememb^  that  the 
Dean  of  Sarum's  wife  and  daughten 
were  once  so  bitter  to  ood,  when 
the    Dean  of  Sanim's  wife  and 
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daughters  aie  jtust  going  to  give  prevented  her  from  seeing  him,  even 
tone  and  respectability  to  one's  if  a  certain  feeling  of  ehyness  had 
whole  party?  Every  one  prononnced  not  hindered  her  from  seeking  to 
that  Mrs.  Strangways  was  looking  meet  his  eye ;  but  the  running  oom- 
charming,  and  that  her  rooms  were  mentaries  of  the  two  aerial  virgins  at 
lit  and  decorated  with  an  effect  that  her  side  soon  put  her  in  possession 
only  her  Parisian  taste  could  pro-  of  what  Paul  was  doing  with  himself, 
duce.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strangways  'Look  at  him,  Isabella,  at  that 
(with  Minnie  in  white  muslin,  as  a  Jane  Dashwood's  side  already,  al- 
sort  of  domestic  angel  by  their  side)  though  she  has  only  eyes  and  ears 
smiled  and  talked  to  each  other,  and  for  Mr.  Peel,  and  giving  her  a  bon- 
to  their  child,  in  the  intervals  of  en-  quet,  too ;  what  infatuation !  No,  he 
tertaining  tbeir  visitors,  with  a  bar-  is  only  showing  it  to  her;  he  is 
mony  and  affection  quito  rare  to  see.  coming  this  way.'  Esther's  pulse 
And  Esther— probably  the  only  ho-  quickened  a  very  Httle.  '  How 
nest  person  present—felt  herself  to  foolish  it  looks  to  see  a  man  with  a 
be  positively  misanthropic  and  bad  bouquet!  Why,  he's  coming  over 
of  heart,  for  wondering  how  much  to  us.  Oh,  Bella  dearest,  I.  do  be- 
of  genuine  truth  lay  beneath  all  this  lieve  he's  going  to  ask  me  to  dance.' 
outside  show  of  excellent  taste  and  But  Mr.  Chichester,  as  it  turned 
kindly  feeling.  out,  had  other  intentions.  He  re- 
Just  as  the  first  dance  had  ended,  turned  the  expectant  smiles  of  the 
she  heard  Mr.  Chichester's  name  two  veteran  nymphs  with  a  low 
announced.  The  crowd  of  people  bow,  and  then  passed  quietly  on  to 
between  herself  and  the  doorway  Esther's  side. 


THE  BAY-WINDOW  OF  CUE  CLUB. 

THE  place  of  places  fDr  a  chat, 
A  lounge,  a  smoke,  a  modest  glass : 
The  place  where  lords  and  wits  have  sat — 

And  will  sit,  till  the  world  shall  pass : 
The  '  cosy-rie '  as  members  dub 
This  great  bay*window  of  our  club ! 

A  spot  by  all  the  fair  sex  loathed-* 

Seductive  as  the  Siren-shore — 
Hateful  alike  to  the  betrothed) 

Who  does  her  absent  love  deplore. 
And  to  the  wife,  whose  fiuthless  '  hub ' 
Wooes  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Full  many  kinds  of  men,  I  trow. 

Have  watcl\ed  the  world  through  yonder  pane : 
Familiar  &ces,  missing  now. 

Shall  ne'er  be  seen  thereat  again  I 
For  we  must  leave—'  ay,  there%  the  rub ' — 
E'en  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Where's  Vane— the  invariably  well-drest? — 

Great  friends  that  gallant  lad  and  I — 
The  brave  young  solaier  takes  his  rest 

Beneath  the  scorching  Indian  sky  :— 
'Tis  many  a  year  since  he,  a  sub. 
Left  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Where's  Markham  ?    He,  so  people  say, 

Carries  a  cross  before  the  Pope. 
Where's  Bruce?    The  ruined  man  one  day 

Ended  his  troubles  with  a  rope. 
Where's  Barrington  ?    He  keeps  a '  pub  '— 
Shuns  the  bay-window  of  our  dub.  2  p  s 
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These  are  some  changes  I  have  seen — 
Some  names  struck  oat  of  friendship's  scroll : 

And  'tis  almost  enough,  I  ween. 
To  make  one  play  the  cynic's  role — 

A  sour  Diogenes,  whose  tub 

Is  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 


Beliind  this  barrier  of  glass 

A  zoological  display 
Our  club  presents,  to  all  who  pass, 

Of  the  strange  creatures  of  the  day : — 
Donkey,  bore,  lion,  bear,  and  cub 
Deck  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Here's  Gobemouche  dropping  in  to  learn 
'  What  is  the  latest  news  of  who  ?'— 

Ah  me!  how  distant  ears  must  bum, 
While  characters  we  piecemeal  strew 

As  bait  for  this  Toracious  chub 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Here's  Parvenu,  familiar  snob, 

Who  calls  one  by  one's  Christian  name. 
Who  loves  with  lords  to  hob  and  nob. 

Who'd  climb  by  noble  skirts  to  fiune, — 
One  of  those  men  'tis  vain  to  snub 
In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 


Pshaw!  what's  the  use  in  being  sour! 

There's  something  noble  still  and  true — 
Despite  the  follies  of  the  hour — 

In  man ;  and  if  this  jaundiced  view 
We  see  from  here;  'twere  well  to  scmb 
This  same  bay-window  of  our  club. 

The  world  is  not  so  very  bad. 
Though  gold  and  droes  together  run ; 

There's  lots  of  pleasure  to  be  had. 
And  lots  of  labour  to  be«done ; — 

Knights  may  find  giants  still  to  drub^ 

Oh,  old  bay-window  of  our  club ! 

The  seasons  change  for  evermore, 
And  evermore  the  world  revolves; — 

And  still  we  mortals  fdnk  or  soar. 
With  stronger  will  or  weak  resolves 

One  mounts— a  fly,  one  crawls— a  grub, 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

Here  as  elsewhere— so  Heaven  decrees — 
For  those  who  in  their  race  believe. 

E'en  with  surroundings  such  as  these. 
The  man  who  labours  may  achieve ; — 

Why,  laurels ! — I  have  seen  the  shrab 

In  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 

So  let  the  world  wag  on,  say  I, 
As  through  these  ancient  panes  I  gaze. 

There's  but  one  end  for  low  and  high; — 
The  cypress  sure  if  not  the  bays— 

Death  comes  recruiting,  rub-a-dub^ 

To  the  bay-window  of  our  club. 
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THE  season  langnishes,  the  beat  in- 
creases, the  children  grow  pale, 
and  Paterfamilias  mentally  groans 
as  he  recognises  these  signs  of  his 
approaching  time  of  trial,  his  annual 
yezation  of  spirit,  the  trouble,  dis- 
appointment, and  bodily  fatigue 
that  seem  the  inevitable  result  of 
searching  for  summer  quarters. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  even  a  < 
'  fjEurm  of  two  acres '  to  run  down  to. 
Sis  fiftte  is  fixed.  The  how,  when, 
and  where  shiJl  he  go  disturbs 
not  his  tranquil  mind.  No  wonder 
he  grows  fat,  and  looks  pleasant, 
and  is^akes  off  the  fatigue  of  London 
life  in  a  few  days,  and  is  ready,  per- 
chance, for  another  move  in  six 
weeks'  time  again;  he  cannot  rea- 
lize what  many  a  Londoner  has 
to  go  through  in  order  to  obtain 
a  little  fresh  air :  rich  and  poor  are 
worried  alike.  Take  the  case  of  a 
rich  man,  perhaps,  who  has  dined 
out  a  good  deal  in  the  season,  and 
means  to  dine  out  a  good  deal  more ; 
but  sending  for  his  doctor  after  a 
few  sleepless  nights,  <&c.,  is  by  him 
peremptorily  ordered  out  of  town; 
for  the  doctor  (being  a  disinterested 
M.D.)  sees  that  it  is  the  only  chance 
of  warding  off  illness— a  case,  in 
short,  where  prevention  is  better 
than  cure. 

'  Out  of  town  so  soon !  Where 
shall  we  go?'  cries  Dives,  in  despair, 
after  seeing  twenty  'delightful  resi- 
dences,' and  finding  nothing  good 
enough,  or  large  enough,  or  near 
enough  town,  or  cheerful  enough, 
or  quiet  enough.  'Anywhere/  an- 
swers iBsculapius;  'anywhere,  my 
dear  sir,  where  you  can't  dine  out ; 
but  go,  and  go  at  once/  And  so, 
perhaps,  Brighton,  that  refuge  for 
the  destitute  rich,  is  mentioned  as 
a  resource,  and  saves  our  patient 
from  a  lunatic  asylum^  or  at  the 
best  an  irritant  fever. 

But  worse  is  the  case  of  the  hap- 
less Belgravian,  who,  spurred  on  by 
those  letters  in  the  '  Times/  married 
his  Julia,  not  upon  300^.,  but  500?. 
a  year.  How  many  delightful  plans 
this  gentle  couple  annually  form  for 
a  few  weeks  here,  or  a  little  trip 
there;  and,  indeed,  how  fearlessly 


they  sped  to  Scarborough  in  the 
east,  or  Tenby  in  the  west,  and 
were  720^  ruined,  in  the  early  days 
of  their  wedded  felicity.  But,  alas ! 
a  time  has  come  to  them  when 
'  multiplication  is  vexation  ;'  the 
long  journeys  must  be  renounced, 
a  limit  set  to  their  migratory  move- 
jnents,  defined  by  the  inexorable 
'  Bradshaw.' 

'  Oh,  how  can  people  be  so 
wicked!'  exclaims  poor  Julia,  as 
day  after  day  her  worn-out  spouse 
returns  from  his  daily  hunt  for 
summer  quarters,  having  found  the 
'  Spacious  farmhouse  apartments ' 
nutshells  they  could  not  turn  in, 
or  the  '  Charming  cottage,  moderate 
in  price/  fea  beyond  their  maximum 
three  guineas  a  week,  or  the  four 
bedrooms  resolved  into  two,  with 
two  cupboards.  'How  can  people 
write  and  print  such  falsehooas !' 

'  I  will  go  no  more,  my  dear/ 
says  poor  Benedict,  with  a  sigh, 
thinking  of  the  days  when  he  packed 
his  portmanteau,  and  was  off  at  six 
hours'  notice,  fresh  and  full  of  plea- 
surable anticipation,  for  Scotland  or 
the  Rhine.  He  forgets,  vexed  man 
that  he  is,  all  the  long,  dull  hours 
of  the  after  winter  in  gloomy  cham- 
bers, or  unhome-like  club.  He  for- 
gets the  merry  Christmas  he  haa  so 
ktely  passed  through,  brightened 
by  the  happy  faces,  cheered  by  the 
gay,  glad  voices,  warmed  by  the 
loving  hearts  now  around  him;  he 
forgets  all  this,  and  only  remembers 
present  worry,  or  dreads  the  re- 
moval and  the  luggage.  And  so  he 
repeats,  very  decidedly — 

*  It  is  throwing  away  one's  money 
uselessly ;  so  I  shall  not  rush  about 
any  more  as  I  have  been  doing  all 
this  week.  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  stay  in  town.' 

But  a  piteous  'Oh,  papal'  from 
his  little  white-faced  Fanny,  and  a 
good  night's  rest,  spur  him  up  to 
another  venture,  and  to  '  Country 
apartments  in  a  delightful  farm- 
house, three  miles  from  a  station,' 
he  starts  off  on  one  of  the  hottest 
of  days  in  the  hottest  of  Junes. 
He  reaches  the  designated  station, 
and  inquires  his  way.    Three  miles 
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there  and  three  miles  back  is  six; 
but  be  can  rest  after  seeing  the 
rooms,  so  he  will  be  economical  and 
walk.  He  is  cautious ;  he  oontinues 
to  inquire  his  way;  he  is  on  the 
right  road,  but  he  completes  one 
mile,  two  miles,  three  miles,  and  yet 
no  sign  of  his  fiurm-house.  He 
enters  the  first  house  he  sees,  and 
asks  for  information,  and  learns  that 
he  is  three  miles  still  from  this  pofr- 
Bible  summer  reeidenoe.  It  is  true 
that  by  the  fields  it  is  little  more 
than  three  miles ;  but  that  is  a  road 
no  stranger  could  find,  being  through 
woods  and  over  commons,  and  by 
the  high  road  it  is  six  or  more. 

'  And  a  nasty,  onoonvenient  place 
when  you  get  there,'  continues  his 
informant  '  The  baker  don't  call 
more  nor  twice  a  week,  or  the 
butcher  nor  once;  and  everything 
else  you  must  send  for  fra' Brom- 
ley.' 

This  dreadful  prospect  decides 
our  hero ;  tired,  hot,  and  hungry,  he 
retraces  his  steps.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  his  feelings: 
those  who  have  suffered  likewise 
can  realize  them,  fiut  one  more 
incident,  and  his  cup  was  full. 

As  he  approached  the  station  his 
eyes  fell  upon  a  most  attractive- 
looking  abode,  of  modest  propor- 
tions, it  is  true,  but  shaded  by  trees 
and  buried  in  fiowers,  conveying  at 
once  the  impression  of  coolness, 
airiness,  and  cheerfulness  with  re- 
tirement. His  heart  beat  high  as 
he  noticed  the  ticket  announcing 
'Apartments  to  let,'  and  rang  the 
bell  in  consequence.  *  The  very 
place!'  thought  he,  as  he  entered 
the  pretty  garden.  '  How  came  I 
to  miss  it  on  my  w«y  to  that  infer- 
nal farm  ?' 

A  gentleman  came  out  as  he  went 
in.  The  interior  justified  his  expec- 
tations :  it  was  fresh,  clean,  prettily 
furnished— exactly  what  he  wanted. 
The  owners  had  but  recently  come, 
they  were  anxious  to  let,  so  the 
terms  they  asked  were  moderate— 
but  there  was  a  bedroom  short  By 
no  contrivance  in  the  world  could 
two  nurses  and  three  children  be 
got  into  the  one  small  room  pro- 
posed for  them. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  have  nothing 
else?   Can't  you  spare  a  room  your- 


selves?' he  inquired,  seeing  the 
woman  of  the  house  look  vexed, 
and  as  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
negotiation  as  he  Mmself  was. 
•  What  have  you  here  T  he  ex- 
chiimed,  opening  a  door  near  him, 
and  discovering  a  spadoos  bedroom 
he  had  not  seen  before.  '  Why  can- 
not I  have  this?* 

'  Oh!  I'm  80  Sony;  but  we  have 
just  let  that;  the  gentleman  went 
out  as  you  came  in.' 

*  But  can't  you  get  off?  Wont 
he  give  it  up?* 

'  Ko!  I  am  sure  he  wont,  for  he 
is  an  artist  come  to  paint  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  has  taken  it  £ar 
six  months,  and  is  to  board  with  us. 
We  didn't  wish  to  let  the  room  to 
lum,'  continued  the  woman,  hui^ 
riedly,  seeing  her  auditor's  dieadfiol 
looks  of  despair,  'but  he  gave  ns 
an  hour  to  think  about  it,  tlut  thoe 
might  be  no  going  back,  he  sud. 
He  came  down  by  the  same  train 
you  did,  sir.  Oh  I  if  you  had  only 
come  here  first  you  should  have  had 
all  the  house!' 

This  announcemoit  that  he  had 
lost  this  desirable  place  by  his  own 
blind  hurry  was  too  much  for  our 
friend :  he  seized  his  hat,  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  just  caught  the 
train  to  London  Bridge,  ruahed 
frantically  down  the  steps,  and  just 
caught  the  boat  ere  it  pushed  oC 

The  heat  and  fatigue  he  had 
undergone  produced  exhaustion,  the 
worry  and  disappointment  fevered 
his  blood,  the  foul  smell  of  the 
water  finished  the  business  by  caus- 
ing excessive  nausea;  so  on  reach- 
ing home  he  had  only  strength  to 
stagger  up  to  his  bed-room  and 
stretch  himself  upon  his  bed  in  a 
sort  of  faint,  to  the  excessive  alarm 
of  his  Julia,  who  administered 
brandy,  and  then  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who,  after  three  days  of  attendance, 
declared  he  had  warded  off  an  at- 
tack of  low  fever,  and  now  the 
sooner  'his  patient  left  town  the 
better.'  These  words  fell  like  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  poor  man's 
heart,  but  his  courageous  wife  (had 
she  not  married  on  500^.  a  year?) 
replied,  'Certainhr;  we  will  go  to- 
morrow.' And  forthwith,  after  a 
profound  study  of  the  map  of 
^England,   she    discoverdd^  within 
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thirty  miles  of  London,  three  conntry 
towns  that  were  as  yet  nnvisited  by 
a  railroad.  She  selected  one:  it 
happened  to  be  Sevenoaks.  Argu- 
ing that  there  mnst  be  either  lodg- 
ings, or  houses,  or  inns  for  forlorn 
summer  pilgrims,  probably  less  in 
request  for  there  being  no  rail- 
road, than  elsewhere,  she  packed  up 
only  what,  as  she  told  her  husband, 
was  strictly  necessary,  and  was 
therefore  contained  in  seven  large 
trunks  of  modem  dimensions.  She 
announced  her  intention  of  proceed- 
ing thither  the  next  day  with  him, 
leaving  children  and  servants  to 
follow  after,  fully  determined  to  be 
provided  with  accommodation  for 
their  reception  by  the  time  they 
should  amve. 

This  bold  course  of  conduct  met 
with  the  reward  it  deserved.  Thej 
found  their  sxmmier  quarters  there; 
and  in  the  delicious  shades  of  Knoll, 
Benedict  forgot  all,  even  the  lug- 
gage—all but  the  pure  happiness  of 
wandering  through  the  woods  and 
glades  of  that  deliglitfal  country 
with  one  he  loved,  and  seeing  the 
rosy  hues  of  health  revisit  the  pale 
cheeks  of  his  little  children. 

'  Airs  well  that  ends  well.*  And 
following  Julia's  example,  there  is 
no  better  plan  than  for  those  in 
search  of  country  or  seaside  quar- 
ters to  go  down  to  the  place  itself 
at  once^  and  secure  the  oest  thing 
vacant;  if  inconvenient,  or  too  ex- 
pensive, it  may  be  endured  for  a 
week,  and  during  that  time  some- 
thing more  suitable  may  be  found ; 
for,  unless  previously  acquainted 
with  a  locality,  writing  is  of  little 
service. 

One  reason  for  the  steady  popu- 
larity of  Brighton  is,  that  the  great 
demand  for  accommodation  having 
been  met  by  increasing  building, 
those  who  are  disappointed  of  quar- 
tefs  elsewhere,  or  those  obliged  to 
make  a  move  suddenly,  have  a  cer- 
tainty of  finding  at  all  times  and  all 
seasons  something  to  suit  their  re- 
quirements there-Hsmall  rooms  and 
moderate,  large  rooms  and  dear, 
whole  houses  or  half,  near  the  sea  or 
far  away.  In  winter  its  keen  air  is 
tempered  by  its  brilliant  sun,  in 
summer  its  heat  and  glare  modified 
by  its  ftesb  breezeS;  and  the  light- 


ness of  the  atmosphere  is  peculiarly 
reviving  after  the  heavy  warmth  of 
London  in  July  and  August;  and 
thus,  despite  its  expense,  Brighton 
retains  its  prominent  position 
amongst  the  watering-places  fre- 
quented by  London  society.  Un- 
mmished  houses  are,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  not  more  expensive  than 
at  many  other  places,  and  every 
gradation  of  size  and  rent  may  hd 
found  there;  neither  are  famished 
houses  or  apcuiments  in  the  winter 
season  much,  if  anything,  above  the 
same  kind  of  accommodation  at  St. 
Leonwd's,  Scarborough,  and  Dover 
during  their  best  seasons.  These 
are  the  conveniences  of  Brighton, 
and  few  other  watering-places  can 
offer  them.  Let  us  taJce  a  hasty 
glance  of  those  nearest  the  metro- 
polis, and  see  what  they  do  towards 
accommodating  the  population 
ejected  by  London  in  August  and 
Septemb^,  and  which  endeavours, 
if  possible,  to  refresh  itself  within 
two  or  three  hours'  reach  of  the 
great  Babylon. 

^  We  do  not  so  much  allude  to  the 
very  wealthy  or  to  those  who,  taking 
their  establishments  with  them, 
live  much  the  same  life  in  a  house 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  as  in 
town.  They  have  perhaps  less  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  summer  quar- 
ters than  would  be  supposed.  With 
them  it  is  a  question  of  price  only ; 
the  demand  for  detached  country- 
houses  with  grounds,  &c.,  being  no- 
thing compared  to  the  demand  for  a 
few  weeks  lodging?  in  a  pure  air  by 
those  who  intend  to  leave  their 
household  comforts  or  cares,  which- 
ever they  may  be,  behind  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if  all  the 
landed  gentiy  owning  residences  in 
London,  and  all  the  people  deriving 
incomes  from  heredita:^  property, 
stood  closely  packed  together,  they 
would  not  do  much  more  than  fill  two 
or  three  of  the  new  squares  occupied 
by  people  who  derive  their  incomes 
from  trade  or  business.  The  laby- 
rinths of  streets  and  terraces  that 
perplex  the  old  Londoner  about 
Tybumia,  Belgravia,  Kensington, 
and  Kilbum,  are  peopled  by  those 
who  have  been  me  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes,  or,  at  most,  in- 
herited a  business  from  their  others. 
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Every  appliance  of  luxury  and  com- 
fort is  theirs.  The  only  thing  they 
cannot  afford  is  to  be  long  absent,  or 
very  far  away  from  the  mine  out  of 
which  they  dig  their  wealth.  But 
the  holiday,  short  as  it  is,  must  be 
had  at  any  price ;  and  as  ever^  one 
takes  it  about  the  same  time,  it  fol- 
lows tliat  much  inconvenient  crowd- 
ing, and  much  increase  in  prices  in 
places  near  London,  is  the  result; 
and  the  more  circumscribed  profes- 
sional man,  or  the  younger  son, 
finds  it  diflScult  to  give  his  young 
family  a  change  when  a  long  expen- 
sive journey  is  out  of  the  question. 
Let  us  consider  his  case.  Where 
shall  he  go?  The  river  is  conve- 
nient, and  time  in  the  transit  is  of 
no  importance  to  him.  Southend, 
Gravesend,  and  Margate  he  con- 
siders as  resigned  to  the  London 
tradesman.  Kamsgate?  C!ould  he 
be  there  in  June  he  might  enjoy 
the  fine  clear  air,  the  delightful  sea 
view,  and  the  good  bathing,  from 
rooms  facing  the  sea,  at  three  gui- 
neas a  week  (nay,  sometimes  lower) 
and  upwards.  But  it  is  late  in  July, 
and  everything  desirable  is  taken; 
fsn  from  the  sea  a  few  expensive 
lodgings  may,  perhaps,  be  had,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  Eamsgate  to  com- 
I>en8ate  for  the  loss  of  the  sea  view. 
An  ugly  country,  hot,  bare,  dusty, 
dangerous  cliffs  for  children,  crowded 
streets,  still  more  crowded  sands. 

Broadstairs?  A  quiet  place,  with 
little  external  pretension;  but  the 
houses  are  so  small  that  if  his  family 
is  numerous  he  is  driven  to  take  an 
entire  one,  which  involves,  of  course, 
servants  and  trouble.  If  not  blessed 
with  olive  branches,  he  may  be  ac- 
commodated with  nice  pleasant 
rooms  at  a  guinea  or  two  less  per 
week  than  in  a  larger  place. '  But 
Broadstairs,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
not  an  interesting  place ;  inland  the 
country  does  not  attract;  there  is 
Bamsgate  and  Margate  on  either 
side,  but  the  walks  along  the  clifiGs, 
pleasant  in  the  evening,  are  hot  and 
glaring  by  day.  The  bfithing  is  in- 
different: at  high  tide  the  water  is 
"apt  to  be  muddy,  and  the  sands,  al- 
ways circumscribed,  are  then  so 
much  contracted  that  for  those  who 
have  no  children  of  their  own  for 
whose  especial  enjoyment  they  can 


consent  to  any  annoyanoe,  ihey  be- 
come disagreeably  crowded  and 
noisy.    The  class  of  people  who  fre- 

?[uent  Broadstairs,  however,  are 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  '  emi- 
nently genteel*'  and  the consdoiia- 
ness  of  being  select  is  a  great  comfort 
to  an  Englishman,  even  when  such 
trifling  incidents  occur  as  no  fresh 
butter,  or  some  other  needfiil  pro- 
vision, being  forthcoming  for  his 
late  dinner  or  early  supper,  and  be 
is  quietly  told  there  is  none  to  be 
bad  in  the  town.  The  fiftct  is,  that 
poor  little  Broadstairs  comes  badly 
off  between  these  two  monster  con- 
sumers, Margate  and  Baoisgata 
Living  is  consequently  dear,  without 
being  especially  good ;  and  many  a 
family  has  found  it  cheaper  to  pay 
six  guineas  a  week  for  a  lodging  at 
Dover  than  four  at  Broadstairs. 

Not  so  at  another  equally  quiet, 
but  far  more  attractive  place  to  those 
who  like  :a  little  rural  scenery, 
namely,  Walmer.  Its  proximi^ 
to  Deal,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  form  a  part,  gives  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  town  whilst  enjoying 
the  retirement  of  the  country. 

The  village  of  Upper  Walmer, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  is  well 
wooded,  stands  high,  and  contains 
many  charming  villas,  private  resi- 
dences, and  a  few  ^^ood  lodgings 
delightful  quarters  for  those  who 
have  a  carriage;  for  those  who  have 
not,  the  beach,  with  its  row  of  pretty 
villas  in  gardens,  is  more  attractiva 
The  long  flat  extent  of  shingle  has, 
it  is  true,  no  beauty  in  itself,  but  the 
sea  at  full  tide  is  clear  and  deei>. 
One  can  sit  close  to  it,  and  childr^ 
find  almost  as  much  amusement  in 
playing  with  the  many-ooloored 
stones  as  in  digging  in  the  sands. 
Between  the  round  tower  of  Walmer 
Castle,  where  the  Bvike  breathed  his 
last,  on  the  right  hand,  and  Deal's 
sister  building  on  the  left,  the  -^e 
may  range  and  count  hundreds  of 
vessels  of  different  sizes,  from  tlia 
tiny  pleasure-boat  to  the  eighty-gon 
frigate,  anchored  in  the  Downs. 

If  the  visitor  is  dieappointed  of 
accommodation  here,  he  can  drive 
back  to  the  other  side  of  Deal,  and 
perhaps  find  it  in  the  new  terraoe 
called  Sandown,  not  &r  from  the 
castle  of  that  name,  £Bkmiliar  to  those 
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who  have  read  Mis.  Hutchinson's  Me- 
moirs, as  having  been  many  months 
her  husband's  prison.  The  sea  is 
&st  wearing  away  the  outer  walls  of 
this  onoe  strong  fortress,  and  at  low 
water  the  large  fallen  masses  of  stone 
can  be  seen  bedded  in  the  sand, 
which  we  meet  with  again  here.  A 
high  belt  of  shingle  separates  it 
and  the  sea  from  a  sort  of  common 
formed  by  sand-hills,  covered  with 
herbaceous  pUuits,  grass,  and  wild 
flowers,  the  delight  at  the  children 
of  Deal.  They  come  here  and  dig 
in  sand-pits  whilst  their  parents  or 
nurses  sit  on  the  shingle  at  high 
tide,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  as 
it  were— getting  thus  nearer  to 
water  than  it  seems  possible  to  do 
at  any  other  place,  even  at  Wabner, 
without  wet  feet  If  Deal  itself  had 
only  better  accommodation  it  would 
be  a  popular  place,  more  so  than 
Wabner ;  for  tne  barracks  and  sol- 
diers there  are  a  far  greater  objec- 
tion than  the  brave  honest  boatmen 
and  fishermen  of  Deal.  Upper  Deal, 
with  the  parish  church,  ia,  like 
Upper  Walmer,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  from  the  sea.  Lower  Deal 
consists  of  two  long  streets,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  connected 
by  smaller  ones  at  right  angles. 

The  Esplanade,  a  small  part  of 
Beach  Street,  is  occupied  by  shops, 
above  which  are  furnished  apart- 
ments. They  are  small  and  not 
over  good,  but  to  be  opposite  the 
sea  is  a  necessity  at  Deal,  to  watch 
the  busy  life  and  movement  on  the 
water  in  wet  weather  or  fine,  the 
vessels  arriving  or  departing  from 
the  Downs,  the  steamers  that  pass, 
the  busy  little  tugs  that  come  and 
go,  the  boats  plying  to  and  from  the 
ships ;  otherwise  at  the  back  of  the 
town  somewhat  better  accommoda- 
tion is  to  be  had  at  prices  from  two  to 
five  guineas  a  week,  seldom  more. 

Deal  is  a  homely,  not  a  vulgar 
place.  The  magnificent  toilets  of 
Margate  are  not  seen  here ;  her  ha- 
hitturs  are  of  the  dowdy  school  de- 
cidedly, preferring  the  substantial 
comforts  the^  meet  with  to  outside 
show,  and  enjoying,  with  an  appetite 
given  by  the  bracing  air,  the  good 
things  with  which  no  watering-place 
is  better  supplied.  A  market  is 
created  by  the  demand  from  the 


ships  touching  here,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  summer  visitors ;  there  is  no 
fulure,  consequently,  in  the  sup- 
plies, and  the  long,  quaint,  old- 
fE^hioned  street  has,  despite  the 
humble  exterior  of  many  of  its 
shops,  a  lively,  thriving  air.  The 
inhabitants  seem  too  busy  to  think 
of  modernizing  their  dwellings,  and 
find  the  more  solid  advantages  they 
can  offer  appreciated  by  the  old- 
fashioned  quiet  tradespeople,  who 
chiefly  make  it  their  summer  quar- 
ters. 

It  has,  like  Walmer,  its  objects  of 
interest  for  drives  and  excursions. 
The  railway  takes  those  who  have^ 
an  antiquarian  taste  to  Sandwich,"" 
that  dull  but  little  altered  and  an- 
cient town,  still  surrounded  by  its 
moat,  now  turfed  over  and  planted, 
wiih  its  town  gates  and  old  houses,  in 
one  of  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
lodged;  its  custom-house  when  a 
port;  its  lepohouse;  and  last,  not 
least,  within  a  pleasant  walk,  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Roman  station  of 
Bichborough.  Then  the  drive  to 
Dover  is  delightful.  Dover,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  our  near  sea- 
side resorts,  with  its  recollections  of 
the  past,  its  evidences  of  present  ad- 
vancement, in  its  wondrous  harbour 
and  pier  now  constnicting— a  Cy- 
clopean labour,  costing  a  Cyclopean 
price— its  fortifications,  its  railroads, 
its  busy  life,  and  natural  beauties. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  where 
in  the  winter  one  may  be  more  mo- 
derately or  comfortably  lodged,  no 
place  where  in  the  summer,  or  ra- 
ther autumn  season  one  may  pay  so 
dear,  or  be  more  uncomfortable. 

The  accommodation,  owing  to  its 
position  between  two  hills,  and  the 
military  works  occupying  all  avail- 
able building  space,  is  limited ;  the 
present  hotels  can  do  little  more 
than  lodge  the  travellers  to  and 
from  the  Continent,  so  that  every 
house  is  arranged  to  hold  two  and 
even  three  families.  The  proprietors 
find  short  lets  imder  this  system 
answer  better  than  letting  the  whole 
house ;  and  as  visitors  in  ti^e  summer 
do  not  seem  to  remain  much  beyond 
a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time, 
small  houses  might  not  answer  even 
if  there  were  many  to  be  met  with. 
The  houses  are  good,  well  furnished, 
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and  the  attendanee  wooderfii],  when 
one  reflects  that  two  nuudaerranti 
often  perform  their  multifarioii8 
duties  for  three  fiuniiies  at  onoe, — ^a 
party  in  the  dining-room  paying 
four  guineas  a  week;  a  party  in  the 
diawing-rocxn  giring  eight;  and  a 
truly  unfortunate  fiBunily  up  stain 
paying  two  or  three  guineas  a  week 
— unfortunate,  because  their  wants 
and  necessities  oome  nowhere  in  the 
domestic  arrangementB.  They  must 
make  their  dinner  hours  suit  the 
TiowB  of  the  drawing  and  dining- 
room  floor,  and  accept  the  bed- 
rooms rejected  by  them. 

The  principle,  however,  upon 
which  the  Dover  landlords  proceed, 
when  apportioning  their  sleeping 
anurtments,  is  that  of  mixing  up 
their  yarious  inmates  together  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  retiring  and 
reseryed  of  his  or  her  sex  to  ayoid 
constant  rencontres  with  their  fel- 
low-lodgers. To  the  fiunily  in  the 
dining-room  is  given  a  bedroom  ad- 
joining; sometimes  one  on  the 
drawing-room  floor,  a  third  above, 
whilst  the  maid  or  man  is  stowed 
away  in  an  attic.  The  party  in  the 
drawing-room  are  disposed  of  in 
the  same  divided  fashion,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  sitting-room  up- 
stairs may,  if  very  fortunate,  as  in 
some  of  the  larger  houses  in  Water- 
loo Crescent,  get  a  slip  of  a  room 
adjoining,  curtailed  from  their  sit- 
ting-room, the  rest  of  the  bedrooms 
being  in  the  attics.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  owners,  that 
many  a  person  would  pay  as  good 
a  price  almost  for  his  sitting-room 
upstairs,  as  for  one  below,  if  all  the 
bedrooms  on  the  same  floor  were 
given  up  to  him  with  it;  whilst  the 
family  m  the  drawing-room,  if  ae- 
commodated  with  the  whole  of  the 
extra  floor,  would  be  so  placed  to- 
gether, that  they  would  gladly  re- 
sign the  larger  rooms  below.  No ! 
to  make  their  lodgers  as  much  ao- 
quainted  with  each  other^s  habits, 
tempers,  hours,  &c,  seems  to  bo,  in 
the  summer,  their  aim ;  in  the  winter 
they  are  more  reasonable.  Fancy  the 
feelings  of  the  amiable  and  modest 
Miss  Singles,  sisters  of  a  certain  age 
who  last  year  with  their  maid  occu- 
pied two  or  three  rooms  in  a  spe^ 


dona  house  in —^.  Alaigelamily 
wefe  in  poasessian  of  the  drawing- 
rooms,  under  tiie  charge  of  a  mother, 
governess,  and  two  nurses.  '  Where 
they  all  sle^,'  observed  Hiss  Amelia 
Jane,  'I  dare  not  inquire!  it  is 
wonderful  they  like  such  crowding, 
as  Susan  tells  me  they  have  a  fine 
place  of  their  own  in  Sussex,  and, 
what  is  more  exizaordinary,  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  engaged  to  the  eldest 
dau^ter  is  coming  to-day.' 

*  Well,  m/dear/  replied  her  sis- 
ter, '  that  is  their  business,  not  onn; 
it  cannot  affect  us  who  th^  have,  or 
have  not,  to  visit  them.' 

But  Wa  Single  soon  found  that 
it  did  affect  her  in  some  degne. 
The  young  gentleman  and  lady  in 

Snestion,  desirous,  periiaps,  of  a 
ttle  private  oonversatian  amy 
from  papa  and  mamma,  govemeBS 
and  sisters,  resorted  to  the  landing 
outside  the  drawing-room  as  the 
most  convenient  place  for  the  same. 
More  than  once  it  occurred  to  the 
Miss  Singles  to  interrupt  this  m- 
teresting  tete-a-tcie  on  their  retain 
home  from  their  evening  walk.  At 
first  the  sisters  felt  for  the  yonng 
people  whom  they  thus  unavoidablj 
disturbed;  at  last  they  felt  fw  them- 
selves, when  they  saw  that  these 
promessi  spon  were  as  nnafaashed  by 
their  momentary  presence,  as  if 
they  had  been  blind  and  deaf;  and 
when  they  transferred  their  meeting- 
place  to  the  l^iding  outside  Mis 
Single's  sitting-room,  and  kept  Mtas 
Amelia  Jane  quite  a  prisoner  one 
evening,  she  not  knowmg  what  she 
might  witness  if  she  ve&toied  oat, 
Mias  Single  was  forced  to  allow  that 
it  did  signify  something,  whether 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  peo- 
ple of  gentlemanlike  feeling  or  not; 
and  that  it  made  all  the  differenoe 
in  the  world  in  these  wairen-like 
habitations  whether  they  showed 
due  respect  to  the  feelings  of  otheis, 
or  were  utterly  careless  about  being 
observed  or  observing! 

Again,  Mrs.  Plantagenet  Price,  do 
what  she  would,  could  not  prsTent 
her  son  and  heir  from  making  ac- 
quaintance with  those  good-natored 
but  vulgar  firowns  in  dining-rooms. 
They  met  on  the  stairs,  and  tins 
sensible  child,  aged  three,  fi^S 
the  mount  up  &tiguing,  inwahly 
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requested  Wbb  Brown  to  carry  him 
up,  which  she  invariably  did — no 
email  exertion  in  hot  weather,  and 
for  which  Mrs.  Plantagenet  P. 
could  not  avoid  thanking  her.  This 
led  to  bowing  when  they  met ; '  And 
what  would  have  followed  had  I  not 
been  ordered  to  Homburg  for  my 
health,  I  cannot  say/  observed  Mrs. 
Price  to  a  friend. 

But  nonsense  apart,  the  objeotionB 
that  apply  to  two  or  more  mmilies 
in  a  house  at  any  place,  seem  aggra- 
vated at  Dover;  for,  restricted  in 
its  walks,  people  are  perpetually 
meeting  eaon  other,  and  constitute 
a  considerable  drawback  to  this 
pleasant  place,  where  something  is 
always  going  on  to  amuse  and 
interest  the  visitor.  Folkestone, 
within  half  an  hour  l^  rail,  has 
nothing  but  its  more  bracing  air  to 
recommend  it  above  Dover.  Sand- 
gate,  adjoining  it,  is  a  pretty  quiet 
little  place,  whi^h  after  having  been 
at  the  height  of  fEtvour  at  one  time, 
like  Eastbourne,  suddenly  lost  its 
popularity,  owing  to  a  visitation  by 
fever,  and  has  never  quite  regained 
the  same  position,  although  the 
cause  has  long  since  been  removed. 
Hastings  and  St  Leonard's  have 
been  too  fully  described  in  this  ma- 
gazine to  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  do  more  than  mention  them  now ; 
but  with  all  these — with  Bognor, 
quiet,  healthy,  cheap,  and  dull ;  and 
WorUiing,  a  nice  place  now  it  has 
been  well  drained,  for  those  who 
like  a  mild  air,  with  fine  sands,  a 
pretty  country,  charming  drives,  and 
a  house  or  lodgings  moderate  and 
good  —  with  all  ^ese,  one  would 
think  there  was  choice  enough  for 
the  Londoner  near  home.  Yet 
everyone  of  these  places  is  full  to 
oveciowing.  Even  Harwich  and 
the  still  unfinished  Doveroourt; 
quiet  little  Walton-on-the-Naze,  with 
its  golden-coloured  sands;  ugly, 
bracing  Aldborough,  enjoying  the 
roll  and  swell  of  the  German  Ocean ; 
even  the  more  distant  Lowestoft 
may  be  considered  as  near  enough 
for  the  Londoner's  summer  quarters, 
and  are  literally  taken  possession  of 
by  him  at  certain  seasons. 

Those,  however,  who  can  go  to  a 
distance,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the 
high  pricesjand  close  packing  of 


watering-places  near  London,  may, 
in  these  days  of  raihoads,  be  trans- 
ported to  many  a  pleasant  sxx>t  east, 
south,  or  west.  Such  places  as  Scar- 
borough or  Blackpool  are,  of  course, 
as  dear  and  as  frequented  as  Brigh- 
ton ;  the  large  northern  towns  send 
forth  their  hundreds  and  thousands 
to  them ;  but  they  do  not  so  entirely 
fill  up  the  smaller  places  as  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  does 
m  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  races, 
regattas,  and  such  watering-place 
amusements  have  so  much  attrac- 
tion for  them,  that  they  care  less 
for  the  quieter  Gilsland,  Filey,  or 
Cromer,  and  thus  leave  some  room 
for  the  tired-out  Londoner  who  wants 
little  more  than  rest  and  fresh  air. 

What  charming  summer  quarters, 
too,  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon,  or 
in  Wales— preserved  by  their  very 
remoteness  from  being  vulgarized, 
over  built,  or  over  frequented  1  Cer- 
tainly 285  miles  is  a  long  distance 
to  go  for  a  few  weeks,  and  2/.  gs,  6d. 
a  long  &re  to  pay  for  more  thim  two 
people;  but  if  these  two  consider- 
ations can  be  made  light  of,  then, 
dear  reader,  go  to  Tenby— not,  of 
course,  if  you  want  German  bands, 
and  promenades,  or  to  read  the  last 
new  novel  in  your  last  new  costume, 
but  if  you  love  nature,  and  simple, 
kindly  people,  a  delicious  air  and 
climate  at  once  mild  and  bracing,  a 
bright-looking  little  place,  clean,  in- 
viting, and,  with  all,  moderate  as 
yet  in  expense,  with  a  fine  expanse 
of  sand,  and  yet  a  bold  rugged  out- 
line of  rocky  clifife  rich  in  the  love- 
liest colouring  that  Nature  can  paint 
her  rocks  in,  and  rich,  too,  in  those 
wondrous  productions  that  dehght 
the  naturalists  and  excite  the  in- 
terest of  the  most  ordinary  observer 
—if  you  want  all  this,  we  repeat,  go 
to  Tenby.  The  length  of  the  jour- 
ney from  London  is  a  drawback,  we 
must  allow;  but  the  latter  part  of 
it  is  full  of  interest  or  beauty  from 
the  moment  you  leave  grim  old 
Chepstow  to  the  moment  the  broad 
waters  of  Milford  Haven  are  reached. 
Old  castles,  ruins,  mountains,  towns 
are  passed,  and  more  than  onco 
glimpses  of  the  ocean  itself  vary  the 
scene,  till  you  are  cheated  into  for- 
getting the  hours  as  they  come  and 
go^  and  make  up  your  mind  not 
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to  Bhorten  the  nilzoad  journey  by 
stopping  at  Narberth  Boad  Station, 
ana  theuce  to  Tenby ;  but  to  pro- 
ceed to  Mil  ford— the  better  plan— as 
the  drive  is  shorter,  over  a  good 
rood  and  more  interesting  country. 
This  may  inTolve  sleeping  at  Mil- 
fonl ;  bat  then  if  time  allows  next 
day,  the  Pembroke  Docks  can  be 
Tiidted ;  if  not,  a  tiny  steamer  ferries 
you  acroRS  the  hayen  to  Pater,  rather 
a  miserable-looking  place,  where  the 
landlord  of  the  good  hotel  at  Mil- 
ford  has  ordered  you  a  carriage  for 
Tenby.  In  a  Teiy  short  time  after 
your  arrival  there,  you  may  have 
walked  all  over  tlie  town,  decided 
which  situation  you  prefer,  even 
seen  and  taken  your  rooms ;  or  ar- 
ranged to  remain  at  one  of  the  good 
hotels,  which  you  can  do  without 
being  ruined. 

Tenby  has  no  architectural  beauty 
to  boast  of;  but  several  good  houses 
have  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  many  comfortable  lodgings 
are  to  be  had,  according  to  the  ac- 
commodation required,  at  prices 
ranging  from  thirty  shillings  a  week 
to  three  and  four  guineas.  Pro- 
visions are  good  and  moderate,  fish 
abundant,  the  bathing  good.  One 
can  have  a  sheltered  walk  on  the 
north  sands  when  a  south-west  gale 
prevails,  or  a  pleasant,  sunny  stroll 
on  the  south  sands  in  those  early 
months  when  the  sun  has  hardly 
warmed  the  sea  breezes  to  their 
smmuer  heat  Charming,  too,  are 
the  views  from  one's  window  of  the 
sunny  bay,  the  ruined  castle  on  the 
height,  the  rocky  isle  beyond ;  and 
charming,  too,  the  walks  inland,  over 
heathery  and  moss-grown  moors  to 
an  old  Norman  castle,  or  ancient 
church,  or  rude  cross,  or  still  ruder 
habitation  of  some  ancient  Briton, 
which  the  iminitiated  mistake  for  a 
heap  of  stones. 

Those  who  love  such  expeditions, 
such  objects  for  a  long  walk,  may 
add  that  pleasure  to  the  other  charms 
of  seaside  life  at  Tenby,  and  will  find 
their  paths,  too,  strewn  with  flowers : 
for  wild  roses  in  some  places  carpet 
the  ground,  an^'mssHes  of  bright 
colour  seen  on  some  distant  cliff  will 
be  found,  on  approaching,  to  be  only 
another  of  Flora's  gay  mantles 
spread  out  to  delight  one. 


'Bat  oh!  the  long,  expensive 
journey !'  sighed  Julia  to  Benedict. 
'We  shall  never  be  able  to  go  to 
Tenby  now,  for,  with  the  nurses,  ure 
are  seven ' 

'  Never  ndnd,  my  love,'  responds 
Benedict,  bravely  (before  his  hnnt- 
ing-eeason  b^ins);  'think  of  all 
the  places  near  London,  to  whicii 
you  have  never  been!  There  is 
Eichmond,  Barnes,  or  Putney/ 

'  Suburban,'  retarts  Julia. 

'But  pretty.' 

'And  dear.' 

'Surbiton?' 

'A  town.' 

'Well,E6her?' 

'  Delicious !  but  nothing  to  be  had 
there,  or  at  Hampton  Court,  beyond 
a  house  or  two;  and  the  hotels^  as 
you  know ' 

'  Then  take  another  line.  Brom- 
ley,—Blackheath  ?' 

'  Too  near  London.' 

'Keigate?' 

Julia  paused.  She  once  spent 
some  pleasant  days  at  the  capital 
inn,  the  'White  Hart,'  at  Reigate. 
Villas  and  houses  of  every  kind  have 
since  sprung  up  there,  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  but  increase  of 
building  has  brought  increased 
prices.  Beigate  is  a  dear  place,  hoth 
m  living  and  rent:  it  is  becoming 
the  permanent  residence  of  many 
CSty  men;  and  thus  the  lovely 
oountiy,  and  healthful  air  of  the 
hills  and  commons  around,  are  diffi- 
cult now  to  be  had  for  such  as 
would  ei^y  them  in  the  summer 
months  only. 

Farther  on  there  is  Betchworth, 
half-way  to  Dorking,  and  pretfy 
little  Brockham  Green,  where  two 
or  three  small  houses  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with ;  and  then  Betch- 
worth Park,  with  its  magnificent 
beaches— studies  for  artists;  and 
here,  in  the  very  park  itself,  are 
two  houses,  not  &r  from  the  rains 
of  the  old  mansion,  that  can  offiar 
very  fair  quarters,  for  those  who 
want  a  shady,  cool  retreat  in  July  or 
August.  As  we  go  on  to  Dorking, 
both  in  and  all  round  the  town  ooe 
can  discover  apartments  to  let- 
none  of  them  remarkably  good,  and 
dear  at  two  guineas  a  week:  three, 
and  four,  and  five  being  the  price 
often  in  summer;  but  gladly  oocn- 
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pied  by  those  who  in  fine  weather 
do  little  more  than  sleep  in  them. 
So  varied  are  Nature's  charms  here, 
that  yisitors  spend  their  lives  in  the 
open  air.  If  lodged  in,  or  very  near 
[Dorking,  there  are  walks  and  drives 
in  every  direction.  Ton  can  mount 
the  steep  hill  to  Denbies,  past  the 
princely  mansion  built  by  Mr. 
Cnbitt,  and  emerge  on  the  wild  and 
picturesque  common  of  Banmore. 
A  walk  over  this  heath,  through  a 
wood,  past  Sir  Walter  Farquhar's 
charmiog  place,  brings  you  to  Great 
Bookbam— high  ground,  from  which 
fine  views  over  Surrey  may  be  had. 
From  Bookham  it  is  not  far  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  England 
— Norbury  Park.  Here  the  eye,  en- 
chanted with  the  woodland  scenery, 
the  variety  of  foliage  around,  wan- 
ders, delighted,  to  the  happy-look- 
ing village  of  Mickleham,  below; 
but  the  stranger  need  not  linger 
there,  for,  unless  at  the  nice  clean 
little  inn,  or  in  some  private  house 
that  may  chance  to  be  to  let,  he  will 
find  no  quarters ;  but  as  he  takes  the 
high  road  again  to  Dorking,  he  can 
explore  Westhumble  on  his  right, 
not  far  from  Camilla  Gk)ttage,  Ma- 
dame D'Arblays  loved  retreat;  or 
inquire  at  the  pretty  little  inn,  at 
the  foot  of  Box  Hill,  just  where  the 
bridge  crosses  that  odd  little  river 
the  Mole. 

On  the  Holmwood  Ck)mmon,  a 
mile  or  two  on  the  other  side  of 
Dorking,  on  the  Horsham  road,  he 
can  have  a  greater  choice.  There 
are  a  few  good  houses,  several  small 
ones,  scattered  over  the  common, 
and  plenty  of  indifferent  apartments 
around  it  The  country  is  less  at- 
tractive, but  being  more  open  is, 
perhaps,  healthier;  and  to  compen- 
sate for  the  woods  of  Norbury,  the 
beeches  of  Betchworth,  or  green 
slopes  of  Box  Hill,  you  have  charm- 
ing bits  of  broken  ground,  distant 
views  of  Ldth  Hill,  as  a  feature  in 
your  landscape.  In  fine  weather  the 
air  on  the  common  is  deliciou&  It 
is  a  safe  and  happy  playground  for 
children ;  but  for  those  who  have  no 
carriage  of  their  own  with  them,  it 
has  inconvenienceB  in  being  so  fiur 
from  the  town.  Tou  are  then  depen- 
dent on  the  tradespeople  of  Dorking 
for  your  supplies,  your  newspaper. 


your  letters.  If  they  Mi  you,  there 
is  little  or  no  resource  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood: the  farms  around  may 
supply  butter,  milk,  eggs,  but  the 
bread  and  meat  must  come  from  the 
town.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks,  these  httle  abodes  are 
generally  well  filled. 

Tired  of  seaside  lodgings,  small 
country-houses,  or  expensive  hotels, 
hundreds  of  people  go  abroad .  In  the 
character  of  travellers,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  But,  as  brief 
sojourners  in  summer  quarters,  we 
may  gluice  slightly  at  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  encounter.  The  larger 
towns  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  coast  of  France, 
are  so  much  frequented  by  the  Eng- 
lish, that  English  prices  as  well  as 
English  habits  have  crept  in;  and 
although  the  old  difficulties  about 
accommodation  may  no  longer  exist, 
the  newer  one  as  to  expense  does. 
Boulogne,  Dieppe,  or  Havre,  are  as 
dear  and  crowded  as  our  own  coast 
towns ;  but  let  those  who  hope  by 
going  to  an  unfrequented  place  to 
escape  these  objections,  understand 
what  they  undertake  when  they  start 
with  a  family  on  such  an  expedition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  rare,  except 
in  Anglicised  towns,  to  find  any 
apartment  let  by  the  week, — by  the 
month,  perhaps ;  but  more  generally 
a  sum  is  asked  for  the  season :  '  La 
belle  saison/  as  the  French  term  that 
undefined  period,  which  may  mean 
six  weeks  or  six  months. 

In  some  of  the  pretty  regions 
round  Paris,  Meudon,  Enghien, 
Montmorengi,  Andilly,  a  villa  could 
be  had,  a  few  years  ago,  for  a  thou- 
sand francs  (40/.),  or  fifteen  hundred 
francs  (60^.)  for  the  summer,  or  the 
year.  These  prices,  cheap  enough 
for  the  year,  or  six  months,  are  dear 
if  the  house  is  only  required  for 
a  few  weeks;  and  few  people  like 
to  bind  theniselves,  nor  would  it  be 
prudent  to  do  so,  for  longer,  in  a 
strange  place.  At  Versailles,  and 
Si  Germains,  and  places  of  that 
kind,  apartments  by  the  month  are 
to  be  had;  but  even  here,  linen, 
plate,  knives,  and  bcnshes  must  be 
found  by  the  lodger,  who,  not  having 
encumbered  himself,  perhaps,  with 
all  these  extras,  must  hire  tiiem,  at 
much  expense. 
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These  aie  the  diificoltieg  at  pkoee 
where  plenty  of  aocommodation  is 
to  be  founcL  They  are,  of  ooaree, 
not  insurmountable;  but  in  going 
to  an  unfrequented  place,  you  may 
lind  yourRelf  compelled  to  choose 
l)etw(>cn  remaining  at  an  hotel,  leav- 
ing the  place  again,  or  at  best  taking 
an  unfumifihea  house,  and  hiring 
furniture  for  a  few  months,— a  plan 
more  often  adopted  and  moze  easily 
managed  abroad  than  at  home. 

'  Let  us  go  to  a  French  watering- 
place  I'  said  a  rash  £umly,  one  day. 

'Well,  then,  where  shall  it  be? 
Dieppe  is  dear ;  Boulogne,  dangerous 
from  scarlet-fever,  and  Oalus  is 
dirty.    Try  Dunkirk.' 

'  Dunkirk  une  tres  belle  Tille,'  said 
M.  le  Maistre,  their  French  master, 
encouragingly ;  '  but  more  Flemish 
than  French.' 

To  Dunkirk  Ihey  went,  vt&  Mous- 
cron,  passing  the  (according  to 
French  authorities)  magnificent 
mountain  of  Cassel,  and  seeming  to 
be  in  a  land  of  endless  canals  and 
poplar-trees. 

They  alighted  at  the  excellent 
'  Hotel  de  Flandres,'  now  no  longer 
existing,  and  their  party  of  twelve^ 
includmg  servants,  were  to  be 
lodged,  fed,  and  lighted  for  five 
francs  a-head. 

The  first  glance  at  this  clean, 
well-built  town,  with  its  large 
houses,  and  lively  streets  bui^  with 
the  life  of  a  commercial  town,  not  a 
watering-place,  was  reassuring ;  but 
its  distance  from  the  sea  was  dispirit- 
ing. Here  and  there 'Appartements 
garms  alouer '  met  theu:  eyes;  but 
persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  tor- 
race,  English  &shion,  near  the  sea, 
they  wended  their  way  thither.  Like 
the  proud  young  porter,  in  the  bal- 
lad of  'Lord  Bateman'-- 

*  Away  and  away  went  those  ladlei. 
Away  and  away  went  they/ 

down  to  the  quay,  over  the  mostlago- 
nizing  stones,  under  one  archway, 
over  one  drawbridge,  then  another 
archway,  then  anomer  bridge— for 
Dunkirk  is  a  fortified  town— and 
miles  on,  it  seemed  to  them,  by  the 
long  sea  canal,  to  find  themselves, 
at  last,  arrived  at  a  lighthouse,  a 
small  restauration  for  eating  oysters* 
and  a  solitary  house,  whM£  proved 


to  be  the '  Etablissement  des  Bains.' 
It  contained  an  elegant  reading-room, 
it  is  true,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
bathing-machines  on  the  splendid 
sands,  over  which  blows  the  finest 
air  in  l^e  world ;  but  as  a  party  of 
twelve  could  not  live  in  a  reading- 
room,  they  retraced  their  steps,  and 
sought  out  the  houses  they  had  seen 
ticketed;  but,  alas!  these  tickets 
were  perennial  announcements,  as 
far  as  present  time  was  concerned, 
a  lie.  Nothing  to  be  let,  for  months 
to  come.  In  vain  they  walked  round 
the  handsome  market-place,  and 
surveyed  Jean  Bart's  statue ;  in  vain 
they  ordraed  a  carriage,  send,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  drove 
about,  in  a  machine  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  with  a  pair  of  Flemish 
cart  horses,  as  steeds ;  in  vain  ihey 
strove  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
bustle  and  noise  of  the  hotel:  to 
take  an  unfurnished  house  for  three 
months,  and  allow  the  enterprising 
upholsterer  M.  Boutel  to  furnish  i^ 
or  to  leave,  were  their  altematiYes. 
They  chose  the  former.  Boutel  was 
summoned  to  a  consultation,— re- 
quested to  give  a  list;  but  over- 
whelmed  at  the  requiremente  of  this 
'nambretue  /amUle;  he  could  never 
get  beyond  the  chiinney  omamente: 
'  une  pendule,  deux  flambeaux,  deux ' 
— something  else ;  but  whilst  thus 
engaged  witn  some  membecB  of  the 
feimily,  another  rushed  in,  exclaim- 
ing, 'We've  found  a  house,  and 
taken  it— so  good  bye,  M.  Boutel !' 

'  WeU,  let  us  be  thankful !'  replied 
the  rest,  as  they  hurried  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  cool,  airy  abode — 
literally  the  only  vacant  one  in  the 
town,  and  make  acquaintance  with 
the  lively  Flemish  cook,  whose  hus- 
band was  gone  to  the  cod-fishery  off 
Iceland,  and  who  soon  won  their  good 
opinion  by  her  excellent  cooking  of 
im  v^tebles,  especially  potatoes, 
for  which  Dunkirk  is  &mous.  Cer- 
tainly, ite  vegetables  and  pastry 
compensate  for  much,  'ifed  ce 
pa9  r  as  the  Dunkerquoise  invariably 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  risks 
that  large  £unilies  would  be  wise 
not  to  incur.  Amongst  French  towns, 
we  may  mention  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  as 
pleasant  sommer  quarters  for  those 
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who  like  to  combine  the  advantageB 
of  education  with  change  of  scene. 
Masters,  at  both  places,  are  good,  as 
well  as  moderate ;  the  coont^  about 
both,  very  pretty—for  France,  ro- 
markably  so ;  and  the  cost  of  living, 
and  house  rent,  is  moderate  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  length  of  the 
journey.  Amongst  smaller  French 
watering-places,  Treport  is  one  of 
the  nicest  The  row  of  pretty-look- 
ing houses,  with  their  gay  veran- 
dahs, opposite  the  sea,  remind  one 
of  an  £nglish  town.  The  line  of 
coast  is  bold  and  picturesque;  there 
are  fair  sands,  charming  country 
walks  and  drives  to  the  town,  and 
GhAteau  d'£u,  in  its  immediate  vici- 
nity, and  more  distant  excursions, 
as  to  St  Yal^ry-sui^Somme,  Dieppe, 
&c.  Last,  but  not  least,  although 
lively  as  a  French  town  must  ever 
be  during  the  season,  it  is  always 
respectable,  and  the  f^ch  fiunilies 
who  frequent  it  are  inclined  to  be 
sociable:  the  English,  at  present, 
have  not  overrun  the  place,  to 
their  exclusion,  as  at  Boulome. 
House  rent  is,  however,  dear  at  Tre- 
port, and  the  French  engage  the 
best  quarters,  months  before  the 
season  begins. 

If  the  custom  we  have  alluded  to 
in  France  of  havinjp;  a  ticket  always 
displayed  on  a  furnished  bouse, 
whether  vacant  or  not,  be  incon- 
venient, the  German  plan  of  having 
none,  or  some  ill-wntten  hierogly- 
phic at  the  comer  of  a  street,  where 
one  would  never  dream  of  looking 
for  it,  is  worse.  The  only  way  to 
proceed,  therefore,  in  the  Vaterland, 
IS  to  knock  boldly  at  the  door  of  any 
house  you  fiinoy,  and  inquire  for 
quarters.  Little  as  the  Englishman 
may  like  such  a  proceeding,  he  need 
not  be  afraid  of  ofifending,  by  so 
doing,  in  any  recognized  place  of 
resort  Having  leamt  this  lesson, 
his  next  experience  will  be  that  a 
German  requires  time  to  n^^otiate. 
First,  he  must  have  till  Ueber>- 
morgen  (the  day  after  to-morrow) 
to  make  up  his  mind;  then  Uther" 
moryen  to  consult  his  wife ;  then  till 
Vebermcrgen  to  settle  terms,  and  so 
on,  till  sometimeB  days,  weeks, 
nay  even  months  elapse,  and  the 
patient  Englishman  is  fiurly  beat 
Having  mastered  this  fiujt,  be  is  no 


longer  surprised  at  the  Germans 
engaging  tneir  summer  quarters  a 
year  beforehand.  This  is  possible 
in  Germany ;  one  lives  so  slow  there, 
events  don*t  seem  to  come  tumbling 
in,  in  the  harassing,  upsetting  way 
they  do  in  dear  old  England. 

Of  course,  rather  more  caution  is 
requisite  in  unfrequented  places, 
and  a  little  local  information  is 
easily  obtained,  and  then  such  mis- 
takes as  the  following  need  not 
occur : — An  English  fiimily,  pleased 
with  the  sceneiy  around  a  certain 
bright-looking  little  Austrian  town, 
conceived  the  idea  of  spending 
part  of  the  summer  there,  and  as 
the  first  step  towards  accomplishing 
their  wish,  coldly  proceeded  to  the 
handscHuest-looking  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  inquired  whe* 
ther  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  to  be 
let  Thej  were  scarcely  surprised 
when  they  were  told  perha»H-it 
might  be--by  an  individual  who 
looked  very  much  like  a  respectable 
English  butler,  and  who  offered  to 
show  them  over  the  house.  The 
unusual  comfort,  nay  even,  elegance 
of  the  interior,  puzzled  them— the 
bed-rooms,  too,  had  more  the  air  of 
those  in  an  English  country-house, 
with  their  baths,  and  other  appli- 
ances, than  the  meagre  fittings  of  ,a 
German  sleeping-ioont  And  when 
their  guide  finally  showed  them  into 
a  billiard-room  containing  a  capital 
table,  they  expressed  theur  alarm  to 
each  other  that  they  had  made  some 
mistake,  and  prudently  declined 
giving  their  names,  in  order,  as 
their  guide  said,  that  the  'Herr 
Biuxm  might  write  to  them  about 
terms.'  On  inquiring  in  the  town, 
the^  found  this  respectable-looking 
individual,  who  had  so  gravely 
listened  to  all  their  remarks,  was  the 
Henr  Baron  himself,  a  man  of  for- 
tune, who  had  married  an  English- 
woman,  and  had  no  more  i<ua  of 
letting  his  house  than  the  king,  but 
who  quietly  enjoyed  the  joke  and 
their  bewilderment 

This  was  not  the  only  trouble 
these  worthy  people  got  into  that 
year.  After  a  long  journey  in  the 
Tyrol,  they  came  over  the  Vorarl- 
berg  to  Lake  Constance,  a  con- 
venient haltin^plaoe  for  the  rest  of 
the  sumxnert    iJespite  its  large  gar- 
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Tiaon,  despite  the  travellers  that 
pass  through  it,  despite  the  evi- 
dences of  care  for  its  well-being  in 
the  neat  little  quay,  the  well-made, 
well-kept  public  walks  beside  the 
Lake,  with  seats  placed  so  as  to 
e^joy  the  view  of  the  old  castle  and 
tower,  the  lofty  Gebhard's  Berg, 
backed  by  the  snow-capped  Sentis, 
and  flanked  by  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Bhine,— despite  all  this,  Bregenz  has 
a  dejected  air.  Nevertheless  the 
travellers  fancied  the  place,  and 
liked  the  people.  They  hngered  on, 
n^otiating  for  a  little  villa  by  the 
Lake;  but,  lest  that  should  fail, 
advertised  in  a  Swiss  paper  for 
summer  quarters  round  me  upper 
end  of  the  Boden  See. 

They  went  one  day  to  inquire  for 
answers  at  the  post-office,  which 
were  to  be  addressed  to  A.  B. 

The  usually  polite  official  surveyed 
them  with  severity. 

'Yes,  gracious  ladies,  there  are 
letters  for  you,  6ut  I  regret  to  tell 
you  I  have  been  compelled  to  report 
you  to  the  police.' 

'The  Polizei?  What  have  we 
done?'  Mamma,  innocent  of  Grer- 
man,  yet  caught  the  word  Police. 

'  Tou  have  caused  letters  under  a 
fictitioas  name  to  be  addressed  to 
this  office,  when,  according  to  law, 
such  letters  left  here  should  have  a 
person's  name  and  title  in  full.  Did 
you  desire  your  correspondent  only 
to  know  you  as  A.  B.,  the  letter 
should  have  been  directed  to  your 
residence.  But,'  qontinued  he  with 
a  reassuring  smile,  seeing  the  alarm 
of  his  hearers,  who,  educated  in 
principles  of  hatred  and  dread  of 
Austrian  tyi^cuuiy,  had  visions  of 
prisons  and  punishment  before 
them,  'I. took  upon  myself  to  say 
that,  as  strangers,  you  were  doubt- 
less ignorant  of  our  regulations. 
You  are  to  have  your  letters  this 
time,  only  do  not  do  it  again.' 

They  were  eager  to  explain,  and 
show  him  the  letters;  but  he  de- 
clined politely,  having  doubtless  al- 
ready read  them. 

This  little  alarm^  however,  and 


the  unpleasant  foeling  that  tiieir 
names  were  perhaps  in  the  bad 
books  of  the  police,  decided  them 
not  to  wait  till  the  owner  of  the  villa 
could  make  up  his  mind,  but  to  close 
with  an  actite,  business-like  Swiss, 
who  come  over  from  Rorsbach,  to 
offer  a  little  ch&teau  on  moderate 
terms,  which,  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  Germans,  he  got  completely 
ready  for  their  reception  by  the  day 
agreed  upon,  even  to  having  the 
sheets  aired  and  the  beds  made  up. 
Here  in  a  cool  and  roomy  house, 
situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Lake,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Canton  of  Appenzell  on  ihe 
other,  they  spent  the  rest  of  the 
sunmier.  If  the  country  had  not 
the  romantic  beauty  of  the  Tyrol,  or 
the  grandeur  of  other  parts  of  Switz- 
erland, it  was  yet  varied  and  at- 
tractive Plough  when  combined 
with  the  views  over  the  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  to  make  them  love 
these  scenes,  and  linger  long 
amongst  them.  How  bright  and 
lively  was  the  lake  on  fine  days, 
with  its  pleasure  boats  and  steamers 
coming  and  going  from  the  various 
little  ports  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  Aus- 
tria, or  Switzerland!  how  glorioos 
the  sunsets!  how  exquisite  the 
moonlight  nights !  How  interasting 
their  excursions,  their  visits  to  the 
far-&med  Library  at  St.  Gall,  to  the 
numerous  convents  about!  How 
pleasant  the  being  able  to  recave 
their  travelling  friends  in  the  com- 
modious house!  How  excellent 
were  all  the  necessaries  of  life!  how 
abundant  the  fruit,  and  how  cheap 
it  all  was  at  5^.  a  month!  the  pnoe 
of  one  week's  lodging  in  dear  old 
England.  But,  lest  Julia  and  Be- 
nedict should  be  tempted,  after  this 
description,  to  rush  off  to  th^  ^oden 
See,  we  must  confess  this  was  some 
years  ago,  before  Borsohach's  rail- 
road was  completed,  and  probably 
now,  although  it  might  be  equally 
delightful,  it  might  not  be  found, 
on  economical  grounds,  quite  so 
desirable  as  then  for  Summer  Quar- 
ters. 
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